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By CLAUDE 

GRAHAME-WHITE. 

A YEAR or so ago, when the first c rude aeroplanes 
were flying yards instead of miles, and whc'O no 
flight of any kind was possible unless th«#c^ was 
practically a dead calm, there were clever men who 
smiled when air-craft were spoken of as iK)ssible weapons 
in time of war. Now, in 191 1, a man whirls through the 
air at sixty-three miles an hour, lunching in London and 
having tea in Paris, and amazing tha whole world by 
bridging the distance between tne two capitals to a 
monoplane in three hours less time than is taken by 
the fastest train and the quickest turbine steamer, 

And this only half reveals the phenomenal progress 
which the aeroplane is making. A weigh t-c«^ying 
machine, bearing aloft a pilot and two pasaenge^, can 
fly across country for several hours witlmut 
at a speed in excess of that of the fastest moWf^car. 
An aeroplane can now soar atoft until it hovers |nore 
than two miles above the earth ; and* Instead of peing 
chained to the ground by every bree# that bl^s, a 
skilled pilot can now fly with safety i|i a wifid bluing 
at a velocity of twenty 4 ve mile$ an ftfuri while, if the- 
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tteed is excentionally urgent, he can keep aloft 
without acement in a wind of thirty, and 
even thirty-fivft, miles an hour. 

Thus the range of the aeroplane^s poten- 
tialities has been immeasurably widened. 
Therefore, wise men, far-seeing men, smile 
no longer when the war aeroplane comes 
under discussion. Nor do wise Governments, 
for it is in regard to their uses in military 
operations that the recent developments of 
air-craft have had most significance. From 
being frail, unreliable machines, usable only 
under ideal conditions, they have been im- 
proved so enormously that they are now strong 
and efficient, and able to take the air in any 
wind short of a gale. 

These facts — for they are facts — cannot be 
over-emphasized. They explain the growing 
activities of many nations concerning aerial 
armaments ; they throw the official apathy 
in England into a strong and searching light. 
Why are other countries devoting time and 
money, unstintingly, to strengthening their 
air-corps, increasing the skill of their airmen, 
and perfecting their aerial organization ? 
And why is it that in England sums which 
can only be described as paltry are set aside 
for war aeroplanes and men, and that per- 
meating the official attitude towards this 
new “ arm ’’ there is indifference ? 

France knows. When I say this I mean 
that the French military authorities have put 
the aeroplane to every possible test as an 
instrument of war, and have come to many 
vitally important conclusions. What those 
conclusions are may be gathered from the 
recent actions of the French authorities in 
connection with their air forces. It is not 
so long ago that France owned not more than 
twenty war aeroplanes. Now she has, in 
actual use, more than a hundred ; and the 
orders which she has placed with French 
manufacturers will soon increase the total 
of her machines to a hundred and fifty. Nor 
is she to be content with this. By the end 
of 1 91 1 it is the aim of her military controllers 
to equip a complete air-fleet of two hundred 
machines, with perfectly-trained pilots and 
observers, and an adequate organization of 
mechanicians and repair depots. 

France is embarking upon all this expense 
with enthusiasm, because her military experts 
are absolutely convinced that the aeroplane 
is to prove of a value almost inestimable in 
time of war. There is nothing half-hearted 
about her attitude ; she has made up her 
mind. M. Berteaux, her new War Minister, 
made this declaration publicly and with all 
’^possible emphasis ; “ The aeroplane has 


become the most admirable of modern engines 
of war'' These were strong words for a 
War Minister to use. But France, as I have 
said, who has had more experience than any 
other nation in regard to war aeroplanes — 
France knows I 

We in England are following a policy that 
is not, apparently, any real policy at all. 
We have had practically no experience of 
war aeroplanes, and yet we discount their 
value. Whereas France knows, and is en- 
thusiastic, we do not know — and are apathetic. 
Some military experts in this country, who 
have taken upon themselves -to belittle the 
aeroplane as a war weapon, have not been 
competent to do so. In this lies our peril — 
we merely think we know. We are making 
judgments regarding war aeroplanes which 
are formed upon theory, and not upon 
experience. 

One cannot refrain from quoting the recent 
pronouncement of Major Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, which caused a sensation in 
aeronautical circles in this country, seeing 
that the speaker is now the officer in command 
of our military air battalion. Speaking de- 
liberately, at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Aero Club, Sir Alexander Bannerman said : 

In my opinion the aeroplane is not very far 
ahead, for military purposes, of what it was 
at the time of Wilbur Wright’s first flight.” 

This statement, mark you, was made in 
face of an eight-hour flight by an aeroplane ; 
in face of frequent one-hundred-mile recon- 
noitring flights by French officers ; in face 
of the fact that Mr. Sopwith, an English air- 
man who was present at the dinner, had 
flown, a month previously, upon a British- 
built machine, from England into Belgium — 
a non-stop flight of a hundred and sixty-nine 
miles. 

I have spoken of the significant activity in 
France. Now let me cite the examples set 
us by other countries. Russia, awakening 
quickly to the value of the aeroplane for war 
work, intends to spend nine hundred thousand 
pounds upon military aeroplanes. She has, 
as a matter of fact, set about the creation, 
immediately, of a fleet of three hundred 
machines. Russian officers are being trained 
to pilot aeroplanes and to observe from them, 
in large numbers, not only in Russia, but at 
the “ schools ” in France. 

And what about Germany, who is ever 
shrewd and watchful in regard to all ques- 
tions of military armament ? Her attitude 
in connection with the aeroplane is more than 
instructive. Immediately a war machine 
emerged from the experimental into the 
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practical stage the German War Office bought 
forty special monoplanes and began to train 
officers to fly — ^generally in secret, and with 
great expedition. As a matter of fact, 
German airmen are now being trained in 
batches of fifty at a time. Although she 
began to interest herself in war aeroplanes 
only at a comparatively recent date, Germany 
has already increased her forty monoplanes 


GREAT BRITAIN 10. 


GERMANY 

100 . 


If It IS good enough for these 
countries to spend thousaiute rf poudds, why 
should it be sufficient fof us to spend 
hundreds ? 

There is, I am given to understand, one 
supposition which excuses our offidal apathy. 
It is that we can make up lost ground m 
military aviation at any time, merely by 
spending a large amount of money. No 
supposition could be more fatally foolish. 
We can do no such fAmf. Evert this un- 
dignified policy is denied us. It is true that 
a large number of war aeroplanes t^ould Iws 
bought in a great hurry, if necessary, and that 
all the mechanical incidentals of an air- 
service could be rapidly 
acquired. 

But there is one abso- 
lutely vital factor in an 
efficient military air-co/ps 
that no money in tlie world 



to close upon a hundred machines, represent- 
ing all the best types for military use, and 
she is still ordering more. 

While all these other countries are buying 
aeroplanes in consignments of fifty and a 
hundred, and are training men unsparingly 
to become efficient in handling this new 
weapon of war, what is it, actually, that we 
are doing ? 

We have acquired ten military aeroplanes, 
at least two of which are obsolete, and we 
have made no plans at all as regards buying 
any more. We have two or three officers as 
expert airmen in connection with the air 
battalion ; and there is an intention, I 
believe, to train a few more duri^ the 
summer. How does this compare with the 
activities in France, Germany, and Russia ? 


could buy. That factor is reprei^nted 
by the priceless experience which France 
and Germany have acquired, not ip the 
mere spending of money, but by lissiduous 
experimenting in all practii al forms of aerial 
work. We in England arc at least a year 
behind these two countries in tlie development 
of the war aeroplane ; and this year is repre- 
sented also by extraordinarily imjiortant 
pioneer work. During this wonder^l year 
of progress other countries have learned 
lessons that-— even if we bought to-^y an 
air-fleet numerically equal to theirs-^would 
enable them to be infinitely our suijeifiors in 
the performance of all aeriid opetatiojjiia. 

So far I have shown what other nations are 
doing, in comparison with the little tfeat we 
are doing ; and 1 think tbo case that I have 
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rmM out is a pretty definite one. Having 
thus cleaned ftie ground, so to speak, one can 
appro^h the erux of the situation. It is 
contained in the question : “ What are we 
losing by this official apathy ? ** 

The answer to this question is a simple one. 
The present-type scouting aeroplane — ^usable 
in high winds and mechanically almost as 
reliable as a motor-car — forms, with wireless 
telegraphy as its adjunct, the most perfect 
** eye ” that the commander-in-chief of an 
army could possibly obtain. 

In modem warfare a commander of troops 
is always seeking, as it has been aptly put, 
“ to see what is going on upon the other side 
of a hill.*’ Information regarding the move- 
ments of his opponent are vital to him. With 
a thoroughly efficient air-corps he can see 
what his opponent is; doing — ^has an oppor- 
tunity of anticipating the enemy’s moves. 
A modern reconnoitring aeroplane, carrying 
its steersman, engineer, and observer, with 
an ability to rise from three thousand to five 
thousand feet, as the requirements of the 
situation demand, can see what is on the other 
side of all hills ; and it can, furthermore, 
finish back its news by wireless without an 
instant’s delay. 

A commander who is not supplied with 
scouting aeroplanes will need to rely upon 
cavalry to do his reconnoitring for him, or 
Use other and more indirect means of com- 
munication. It is now a fact well recognized 
by military experts, both in France and in 
Germany, that aeroplane scouts can perform 
in an hour observation work that would 
occupy cavalry a whole day — and can do it 
more efficiently. 

In making such statements as this I am not 
quoting, what is mere surmise. In France, 
since the military air-corps was placed on a 
practical footing, long-distance reconnoitring 
flights have been made almost daily. It is 
now no uncommon thing at Government air- 
stations for a pilot and an observer to start 
away upon an army biplane and remain in 
the air for a couple of hours, surveying a wide 
tract of country and bringing back an accu- 
rately made-out map, or a series of notes 
describing all that the reconnoitring officer 
has seen. 

Regarding wireless telegraphy from aero- 
planes, the importance of this innovation is 
now. well recognized both in France and in 
Germany* Tests with military machines have 
recently been carried out at the aerodrome 
at Buc, in France. Although precise details 
of the equipment used did not, naturally, 
become known, I have been able to ascertain 


that, with an exceedingly portable apparatus, 
messages have been transmitted from an 
aeroplane in flight to a receiving station on the 
ground over a distance of ten miles* This 
intelligence will be carried to headquarters 
without any of the delay occasioned by the 
flying back and landing of the aeroplane. 

We have received lessons enough to indicate 
the value of the war aeroplane. It has 
become, indeed, an axiom of modern war that 
even a poor strategist, armed with complete 
information regarding the movements of an 
opponent prior to a decisive action, will be 
in a very good position to triumph over a far 
more clever commander — providing the latter 
has not been well served by his reconnoitring 
staff. And yet we hesitate — even in face of 
these object-lessons, provided practically every 
day by other countries. 

So far I have dealt with the war aeroplane 
from its purely scouting point of view. But 
there is now another aspect of the war 
machine. At first this peril — for peril it is — 
was a negligible quantity ; but with every 
recent improvement made in the aeroplane 
for military purposes this peril has become 
more real. I refer to the destructive poten- 
tialities of the weight-carrying machines 
which are now being constructed. 

In the early days of the development of 
flying it was considered a wonderful thing if 
a machine could be constructed to lift a 
passenger into the air, in addition to the 
pilot. But by degrees the weight-lifting 
capacity of machines has enormously in- 
creased. It is possible to-day for a machine to 
be built to carry a pilot, an engineer, and an 
appreciable load of explosives in the form of 
bombs, and fly thus laden for several hours 
at a very high rate of speed. 

As a matter of fact, machines of this type 
are already being constructed-— not in England, 
as one might imagine, but abroad. Perhaps 
a striking object-lesson in this connection may 
be permitted, without one’s being accused of 
“ scarcmongering ” tendencies. Personally, I 
should be almost willing to run the risk of 
being described as a panic -raiser were it 
possible, by alarming people, to arouse 
England from her apathy regarding the 
aerial menace. 

This, then, is an object-lesson for those 
people who still persist in smiling when the 
war aeroplane is spoken of. A thousand 
weight-lifting machines of modern construc- 
tion could leave foreign soil to-morrow, could 
make their way by air till they hovered over 
London, could drop explosives, or incendiary 
bombs, to the weight of more than two 
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TWO THOUSAND AKROPI.ANES CAN BE BUILT AT THE PRICE 
OF A SINGLE “DREADNOUGHT/^ 


hundred tons upon the streets and buildinj^s 
of the city, and could fiy back a^in to their 
starting-point, without once having need to 


descend. This, I know, is a form of 
warfare that has years jmt teen 
the happy hunting-ground of imagi- 
native writers. Well, all unc can 
say now is that such a form of aerial 
attack has ceaikd to be a matter of 
fiction. It has become a fact. Not 
with machines that foreign armies 
may possess, say, in five years’ time, 
but with aeroplanes that they are 
building to-day, could such a form 
of attack be delivered. 

And we cannot comfort tnirselves 
even with the thought that such an 
vaerial invasion would only bo jXKssible 
in weather that was perfect 1) l alm. 
It could be carried out lo-tlay in 
quite a high wind ; and, as the speed 
of machines increases, it will soon 
become possible to make aiuch a 
flight in half a gale. 

Are such facts as these properly 
realized in England ? 1 am afraid 
they cannot be, or there would be 
far greater interest in this question 
of aerial warfare. Have we any 
plans for dealing with such a form of 
attack ? 1 have certainly heard of 
none. It is not as though the war 
aeroplane were now at the point of 
its highest development. the 

reverse is the case. As It exists 
to-day, wonderful instrument though 
it has become, it is little more than 
a crude, experimental machine. It 
is, indeed, merely upon the threshold 
of its real development for military 
purposes. 

A.S each year goes by this |ieril of 
the destructive potentialities of the 
aeroplane will increase. Its stSouiing 
powers will improve also. The boger 
we delay in England in regird to 
placing ourselves abreast of other nations in 
aerial armaments theworse oUr position will te. 
There is one very vital point also that *1 
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have’ not ye(^ touched upon. The aeroplane 
is not an expensive weapon. From the 
military point bf view, such a statement as 
this has great importance. Let me take a 
practical example to illustrate what I mean, 
A Dreadnought costs, let us say, a million 
and a quarter. For an expenditure of this 
amount any country could provide itself 
with a couple of thousand aeroplanes ! 

This means, as I have said, a great deal. 
It means that in future warfare the aeroplane 
will not be employed in units, but in large 
squadrons. Many people still think of the 
aeroplane, even for military purposes, as a 
machine to be used in twos and threes. But 
France, Germany, and Russia have ceased 
to make this mistake. They are laying their 
plans for the eventual employment of war 
machines, not in fifties, or even in hundreds, 
but in thousands. Costing so little, and being 
so quickly built, the aeroplane is an ideal 
machine, in fact, for use in large numbers. 
And it will not be so much for reconnoitring 
as for destructive work that these large 
squadrons of machines will be created and 
organized. 

Imagine the effect produced by a couple of 
thousand machines, all designed for offensive 
work, dropping bombs, by concerted action, 
upon the supply stores of an enemy, or setting 
out to harass troops on the march, or deliver- 
ing some night attack upon a chosen position. 
Considered individually, it is true that the 
aeroplane has an insignificant importance 
from the offensive point of view ; but when 
the work of large numbers of these machines 
is taken into consideration, a very, different 
tale is to be told. 

I am afraid, though, that»such facts as these 
are not considered worthy of very serious con- 
sideration in official circles in this country. 
In face of the strenuous efforts made by other 
countries, our War Office remains indifferent. 
Perhaps, in using such a sentence, I am not 
quite expressing my meaning, however. I 
may be told, for instance, that a great deal 
of official interest is really being taken in this 
subject, and that all the work of foreign 
countries is being carefully watched. 

In fact, in a recent semi-official revealing 
of policy on this subject the War Office 
represented itself as following a very straight- 
forward, if conservative, policy. It would 
buy a few machines ; it would train a few 
officers ] it would test aeroplanes in the 


manoeuvres. It was fully alive to all that was 
going on. This was the policy described. I 
imagine that it may have satisfied some very 
easily-pleased people. 

But it had, in my view, and in the view of 
other practical airmen, one very serious flaw. 
It spells the wasting of much precious time 
—time that we cannot afford to waste. It 
means that, while other countries are adding 
to their air-fleets in hundreds, and are training 
large and efficient forces of pilots and ob- 
servers, we shall be pottering ^ along with 
a minimum of machines and men, con- 
tent to watch the progress of other nations, 
and profit, so far as possible, by their 
experience. 

Such a role is not to the credit of a great 
nation like ours. Besides any question of 
dignity, it is not, as I have shown, a feasible 
one. Without airmen and observers for 
military work we are helpless. A first-class 
military pilot will take practically a year to 
make thoroughly efficient in all branches of 
his work. Aerial observers cannot be trained 
quickly, either. They are, to a certain extent 
also, born, and not made. Therefore the War 
Office policy is not the right one. It attaches 
no particular importance to the wasting of 
six precious months in dilatory, unambitious 
test work. And yet, in such six months of 
wasted opportunity, France and Germany will 
be increasing their advantage over us in all 
departments of an air-service. 

Despite the fact that we are woefully behind, 
we are, apparently, to put forth no drastic 
efforts to make up our leeway. Instead, we are 
to lag even farther in the rear. I'hat is to say, 
we are to fall back in the race for aerial 
supremacy unless Government apathy can be 
dispelled by the arousing of public interest 
in the war aeroplane. This interest 1 and 
others have decided to make it our business 
to stimulate in every possible way. 

In the manoeuvres this September civilian 
airmen will play a part. In many other ways 
also — such as the effective demonstration of 
military airmanship given at Hendon on 
May 1 2th, when Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
McKenna both made flights with me — we 
shall find it possible to give the Government 
and the public object-lessons of the value of 
this new “ arm.’' 

A “ live ” and constructive aerial policy 
is urgently needed — and a constructive policy 
England must have. 



Xke Best Sauc6. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated by R.en^ Bull. 


HENDRIE sat up in bed. 
For two hours she had been 
trying to get to sleep, but 
without ~ success. Never in 
her life had she felt more 
wakeful. 

There were two reasons for 
this. Her mind was disturbed, and she was 
very hungry. Neither sensation was novel 
to her. Since first she had become paid ( om- 
panion to Mrs. Rastall-Retford there had 
hardly been a moment when she had not 
been hungry. Some time before Mrs. Rastall- 
Retford’s doctor liad recommended to that 
lady a Spartan diet, and in this Eve, as com- 
panion, had unwillingly to share. It was not 
pleasant for either of them, but at least Mrs. 
Rastall-Retford had the knowledge that she 
had earned it by years of honest scH-indul- 
gcnce. Eve had not that consolation. 

Meagre fare, moreover, had the effect of 
accentuating Mrs. Rastall-Retford’s always 
rather pronounced irritability,. She was a 
massive lady, with a prominent forehead, 
some half-dozen chins, and a manner towards 
those in her employment which would have 
been resented in a second mate by the crew 
of a Western ocean tramp.' Even at her best 
she was no ray of sunshine about the house. 
And since the beginning of the self-denying 
ordinance she had been at her worst. 

But it was not depression induced by her 
employer that was disturbing Eve. That 
was a permanent evil. What was agitating 
her so extremely to-night was the unexpected 
arrival of Peter Rayner- 
It was Eve’s practice to tell herself several 
times a day that she had no sentiment for 
Peter Rayner but dislike. She did not at- 
tempt to defend her attitude logically, but 
nevertheless she clung to it, and to-night, 
when he entered the drawing-room, she had 
endeavoured to convey by her manner that 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
she remembered him at all, and that, having 
accomplished that feat, she now intended to 
forget him again immediately. And he had 
grinned a cheerful, affectionate grin, and 
beamed on her without a break till bedtime. 

Before coming as companion to Mrs. 
Rastall-Retford Eve had been governess to 
Vol. 


Hildebrand, aged six, the son ol a Mrs. 
Elphinstone. It had been, on the whole, a 
comfortable situation. She had not liked 
Mrs. Elphinstone, but Hildebrand had been 
docile, and altogether life was quite smooth 
and pleasant until Mrs. Elphinstone ’h brother 
came for a visit. Peter Rayner whs that 
brother. 

There is a type of man who makes l«»ve with 
the secrecy and sheepish reserve of a t owboy 
shooting up a Wild West saloon. To this 
class Peter belongt^d. He fell in love with 
Eve at sight, and if, at the end of the first 
day, there was anyone in the house* who was 
not aware of it, it was only Hildebrand, aged 
six. And even Hildebrand must hav(* had 
his suspicions. 

Mrs. Elphinstone was among the titst to 
become aware of it. For two days, Irostily 
silent and gimlet-like as to the eye, she ob- 
served Peter’s hurricane wooing from alar ; 
then she acted. Peter she sent to London, 
pacifying him with an invitation to return 
to the house in the following week. 'I'his 
done, she proieeded to eliminate Eve, In 
the (oursc of the parting interview she ex- 
pressed herself perhaps a little less guardedly 
than was either just or considerate ; ami Eve, 
flushed and at war with the whole ra<’e of 
Rayners, departed that afternoon to a 
situation elsewhere. She had found it at the 
house of Mrs. Rastall-Retford. 

And now this evening, as she sat in the 
drawing-room playing the piano to hei em- 
ployer, in had walked the latter’s son, a tall, 
nervous young man, perpetually clearing This 
throat and fiddling with a pair of gold- rimmed 
glasses, with the announcement that he had 
brought his friend, Mr. Rayner, to spend a few 
days in the old home. 

Eve could still .see the look on PelerVs face 
as, having shaken hands with his hosl«4«s, he 
turned to her. It was the look of the ct>wl)oy 
who, his weary ride o\er, sees through the 
dusk the friendly gleam of the saloon windows, 
and with a happy sigh reaches for his rev«>lver. 
There could be no two meanings to that look. 
It said, as clearly as if he had shouted it^ that 
this was no accidental meeting ; that he had 
tracked her down and pra|K)sed to resume,, 
matters at the point where they had left off* 
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Eve was indignant. It was abominable 
that he should pursue her in this way. She 
sat thinking how abominable* it was for five 
minutes ; and then it suddenly struck her 
that she was hungrier than ever. She had 
forgotten her material troubles for the 
moment. It seemed to her now that she was 
quite faint with hunger. 

A cuckoo-clock outside the door struck one. 
And, as it did so, it came to Eve that on the 
sideboard in the dining-room there were 
biscuits. 

A moment later she was creeping softly 
down the stairs. 

It was dark and ghostly on the stairs. The 
house was full of noises. She was glad when 


Don't— don't move. I'm pointing 
pistol at you." 

The man did not move. 

“ Foolish child ! " he said, indulgently. 
“ Suppose it went off ! " 

She uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ You i What are 
you doing here, Mr. ~ 

Rayner? " 



‘you! what AkE YOU DOING HERE, MR. RAYNKR?” 


she reached the dining-room. It would be 
pleasant to switch on the light. She pushed 
open the door, and uttered a cry. The light 
was already switched on, and at the table, 
his back to her, was a man. 

There was no time for flight. He must 
have heard the door open. In another 
^pinment he would turn and spring. 

She spoke tremulously. 


She moved into the room, and her relief 
changed swiftly into indignation. On the 
table were half a chicken, a loaf, some cold 
potatoes, and a bottle of beer. 

I'm eating, thank goodness ! " said 
Peter, helping himself to a cold potato. “ 1 
had begun to think I never should again." 

‘‘ Eating ! " 

E&ting, I know a man of sensibility and 
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refinement ought to shrink from raiding his 
hostess’s larder in the small hours, but 
hunger’s death to the finer feelings. It’s the 
solar plexus punch which puts one’s better 
self down and out for the count of ten. I am 
a large and healthy young man, and, believe 
me, 1 need this little snack. I need it badly. 
May I cut you a slice of chicken ? ” 

She could hardly bear to look at it, but 
pride gave her strength. 

“No,” she snapped. 

“ You’re sure ? Poor little thing ; I know 
you’re half starved.” 

Eve stamped. 

“ How dare you speak to me like that, 
Mr. Rayner ? ” 

He drank bottled beer thoughtfully. 

“ What made you come down ? I suppose 
you heard a noise and thought it was 
buiglars ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” said Eve, thankfully accepting the 
idea. At all costs she must conceal the 
biscuit motive. 

“ That was very plucky of you. Won’t 
you sit down ? ” 

“No, I’m going hack to bed.” 

“ Not just yet. I’ve several things to talk 
to you about. Sit down. That’s right. 
Now cover up your poor little pink ankles, 
or you’ll be catching ” 

She started up. 

“ Mr. Rayner ! ” 

“ Sit down.” 

She looked at him defiantly, then, wonder- 
ing at herself for doing it, sat down. 

“Now,” said Peter, “ what do you mean 
by it ? What do you mean by dashing off 
from my sister’s house without leaving a 
word for me as to where you were going ? 
You knew I loved you.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Rayner.” 

“ Sit down. You’ve given me a great 
deal of trouble. Do you know it cost me a 
sovereign in tips to find out your address ? 
I couldn’t get it out of my sister, and I had 
to apply to the butler. I’ve a good mind to 
knock it off your first week’s pin-money.” 

“ I shall' not stay here listening ” 

“You knew perfectly well I wanted to 
marry you. But you fly off without a word 
and bury yourself in this benighted place 
with a gorgon who nags and bullies you ” 

“ A nice way to speak of your hostess,” 
said Eve, scornfully. 

“ A very soothing way. I don’t think I 
ever took such a dislike to a woman at first 
sight before. And when she started to 

bullyrag you, it was all I could do But it 

won’t last long now. You must come away 


at once* We’ll im married afyir GJtristmife, 
and in the meantime ym can go and live 
with my sister--r-” * 

Eve listened speechlessly* She had so 
much to say that the difficulty of selection 
rendered her dumb* 

“ When can you start ? I mean, do you 
have to give a month’s notice or anyihtng ? ” 

Eve got up with a short kugh* 

“ Good night, Mr* Rayn^/’ nhe said. 
“ You hpe been very amusing, laii 1 am 
’getting tired.” 

“ I’m glad it’s all settled ” said Peter. 
“ Good night.” 

Eve stopped. She could not go tamely 
away without saying a single one of the things 
that crowded in her mind. 

“•Do you imagine,”, she said, “ that I 
intend to marry you ? * Do you sup|H»se, for 
one moment ” 

“ Rather I ” said Peter. “ You shall have 
a splendid time from now on, to make up for 
all you’ve gone through. I’m going to bo 
awfully good to you, Eve. You sha’n’t ever 
have any more worries, poor old thing.'’ He 
looked at her affectionately. “ I wonder why 
it is that large men always fall in love with 
little women. There are you, a fiagile, 
fairy-like, ethereal wisp of a little creature ; 
and here am I ” 

“ A great, big, greedy pig ! ” burni out 
Eve, “ who thinks about nothing but eating 
and drinking.” 

“ I wasn’t going to have put it (|uite like 
that,” said Peter, thoughtfully. 

“ I hate a greedy man,” said Eve, between 
her teeth. 

“ I have a healthy appetite,” protested 
Peter. “ Nothing more. It runs in the 
family. At the time of the C ivil War the 
Rayner of the period, who was King ( Imrles’s 
right-hand man, would frccpienlly (’at des- 
patches to prevent them falling into the hand? 
of the enemy. He was noted for it.” 

Eve reached the door and turned. 

“ I despise you,” she said. 

“ Good night,” said Peter, tenderly.. “ To- 
morrow morning we’ll go for a walk,” 

His prediction proved absolutely correct. 
He was smoking a cigarette after breakfast 
when Eve came to him. Her fare wai pink 
and mutinous, but there was a gleam in her 
eye. > 

“ Are you ready to come Ur. Rayipr ? ” 
she said. “ Mrs. Rastall^Helford says Ife to 
take you to see the view from the golf Itfiks.” 

“ You’ll like that,” said Pettier^ 

“ I shall not like it,” snapped Eve. ** But * 
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Mrs. Ra^tall-J^etford is paying me a salary to 
do what she tells me, and I have to earn it.” 

Conversation * during the walk consisted 
mamly of a monologue dh the part of Peter. 
It was a crisp and exhilarating morning, and 
he appeared to be feeling a universal benevo- 
lence towards all created things. He even 
softened slightly on the subject of Mrs 
Rastall-Retford, and advanced the theory 
that her peculiar manner might be due to 
her having been ill-treated as a child. 

Eve listened in silence. It was not till they 
were nearing home on their return journey 
that she spoke. 

“ Mr. Rayner,” she said. 

Yes ? ” said Peter. 

I was talking to Mrs. Rastall-Retford 
after breakfast,” said Eve, “ and I told 
har something about you.” 

“ My conscience -is dear.” 

“ Oh, nothing bad. Some 
people would say it 
was very much to your 
credit,” She looked 
away across the fields. 

% 


“ I told her you were a vegetarian,” she 
added, carelessly. 

There was a long silence. Then Peter 
spoke three words, straight from the heart. 

“ You little devil ! ” 

Eve turned and looked at him, her eyes 
sparkling wickedly 

You see ! ” she said. Now perhaps you 
will go.” 

“ Without you ? ” said Peter, stoutly. 

Never .f*” 






I TOI^p IfRR YOU Wttl^a A VBGftTARIAN,’ SHE ADDED, CAHEPE.SSJ.y.’ 


In London you will 
be able to eat all day — 
anything you like. You 
will be able to creep 
about your club gnaw- 
ing cold chicken all 
night. But if you stay 
here ” 

‘‘ You have got a 
wrong idea of the Lon- 
don clubman’s life,” 
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said Peter. ‘‘‘If I cjept about my club gnaw- 
ing cold chicken I should have the committee 
after me. No, I shall stay here and look after 
you. After all, what is food ? ” 

ril tell you what yours will be, if you 
like. Or would you rather wait and let it be 
a surprise ? Well, for lunch you will have 
some boiled potatoes and cabbage and a 
sweet — a sort of light souffli thing. And for 
dinner ” 

“ Yes, but one moment,’’ said Peter. ‘‘ If 
I’m a vegetarian, how did you account for my 
taking all the chicken I could get at dinner 
last night, and looking as if I wanted more ? ” 

“ Oh, that was your consideratencss. You 
didn’t want to give trouble, even if you had' 
to sacrifice your principles. But it’s all right 
now. You are going to have your vegetables.” 

Peter drew a deep breath — the breath of the 
man who braces himself up and thanks what- 
ever gods there be for his unconquerable soul. 

‘‘1 don’t care,” he said. “^A book of 
verses underneath the bough, a jug of wine, 
and thou ’ ” 

“ Oh, and I forgot,” interrupted Eve. “ I 
told her you were a teetotaller as well.” 

'I'here was another silence, longer than the 
first. 

“ The best train,” said Eve, at last, is the 
ten-fifty.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“ The best train ? ” 

‘‘ For London.” 

“ What makesyou think that 1 am interested 
in trains to London ? ” 

Eve bit her lip. 

“ Mr. Rayner,” she said, after a pause, “ do 
you remember at lunch one day at Mrs. 
Elphinstone’s refusing parsnips ? You said 
that, so far as you were concerned, parsnips 
were first by a mile, and that prussic acid and 
strychnine also ran.” 

“ Well ? ” said Peter. 

‘‘ Oh, nothing,” said Eve*. “ Only I made 
a stupid mistake. 1 told the cook you were 
devoted to parsnips. I’m sorry.” 

Peter looked at her gravely, “ I’m putting 
up with a lot for your sake,” he said. 

“You needn’t. Why don’t you go away ? ” 

“ And leave you chained to the rock, 
Andromeda 7 Not for Perseus ! I’ve only 
been here one night, but I’ve seen enough to 
know that I’ve got to take you away from this 
place. Honestly, it’s killing you. I was 
watching you last night. You’re scared if 
that infernal old woman starts to open her 
mouth. She’s crushing the life out of you. 
I’m going to stay on here till you say you’ll 
marry me, or till they throw me out,” 


n 

“ There are parsnips for dlnmtr to^ni^ht,” 
said Eve, softly. ^ * 

“ I shall get to like thenu They are an 
acquired taste, I expect. Perhaps 1 am, too. 
Perhaps I am the human {mrsnip, and )’ou 
will have to learn to love me,” 

“ You are the human burr,” said Eve, 
shortly. “ I shouldn’t have thought it 
possible for a man to behave as you doing.” 

In spite of herself, there were moments 
during the next few days when ICvc felt 
twinges of remorse. It was only f»v telling 
herself that he had no right to have followed 
her to this house, and that he was at perfect 
liberty to leave whenever he wislied, that she 
could harden her heart again. And <‘ven this 
reflection was not entirely salisfacioi v, for it 
made her feel how fonrt he must be ol her to 
endure these evils for her. sake. 

And there was no doubt about iht'ie being 
evils. It was a dreary house in uluch to 
spend winter days. There were no Ixujks that 
one could possibly read. The nearest laijway 
station was five miles away. Ihcre \Mis not 
even a dog to talk to. Generally it lained. 
Though Eve saw little of Peter, esiept at 
meals and in the drawing-room after dii\iier — 
for Mrs. Rastall-Ketford spent most the 
day in her own sitting-room and requirt‘tl Eve 
to be at her side—she could picture his suffer-' 
ings, and, try as she would, she could uol keep 
henself from softening a little. Her pruJe was 
weakening. Constant attendance on her 
employer was beginning to have a bad effect 
on her nerves. Assoc iation in a subordinate 
capacity with Mrs. Rastall-Retford did not 
encourage a proud and spirited outlook life- 
Her imagination had not exaggerated 
Peter’s sufferings. Many people ctaisider 
that Dante has spoken the last word on the 
subject of the post-mortem hou.sing of the 
criminal classes. Peter, after the first week 
of his visit, could have given him a few new 
ideas. 

It is unpleasant to be half starved. It is 
unpleasant to be cooped up in a country- 
house in winter with nothing to do. It is 
unpleasant to have to sit at meals and listen 
to the only girl you have ever really loved 
being bullyragged by an old lady with six 
chins. And all these unpleasantnesses were 
occurring to Peter simultaneously. It is 
highly creditable to him that the last should 
completely have outweighed thv othet^. 

He was generally alone. Mr. RiltstaU- 
Retford, who would have been better than 
nothing as a companion, was a mart who^ 
enjoyed solitude, Ho was a confirmed* 
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vanisber.^ woold be present at one 
moment, the next he would have glided 
silently away. 'And, even on the rare 
occasions when he decided not to vanish, he 
seldom did much more than clear his throat 
nervously and juggle with his pince-nez. 

Peter, in his boyhood, had been thrilled 
once by a narrative of a man who got stuck 
in the Sargasso Sea. It seemed to him now 
that the monotony of the Sargasso Sea had 
been greatly exaggerated. 

Nemesis was certainly giving Peter his due. 
He had wormed his way into the Rastall- 
Retford home-circle by grossly deceitful 
means. The moment he heard that Eve 
had gone to live with Mrs. Rastall-Retford, 
and had ascertained that the Rastall-Retford 
with whom he had been at Cambridge and 
whpm he still met occasionally at his club 
when he did not see him first, was this lady's 
son, he had set himself to court young Mr. 
Rastall-Retford. He had cornered him at 
the club and begun to talk about the dear 
old 'Varsity days, ignoring the embarrass- 
ment of the latter, whose only clear recollec- 
tion of the dear old 'Varsity days as linking 
Peter and himself was of a certain bump- 
supper night, when sundry of the festive, 
led and inspired by Peter, had completely 
wrecked his rooms and shaved off half a 
growing moustache. He conveyed to young 
Mr. Rastall-Retford the impression that, in 
the dear old 'Varsity days, they had shared 
each other's joys and sorrows, and, generally, 
had made Damon and Pythias look like a 
pair of cross-talk knockabouts at one of the 
rowdier music-halls. Not to invite so old a 
friend to stay at his home, if he ever happened 
to be down that way, would, he hinted, be 
grossly churlish. Mr. Rastall-Retford, im- 
pressed, issued the invitation. And now 
Peter was being punished for his deceit. 
Nemesis may not be an Alfred Sh^ubb, but 
give her time and she gets there. 

It was towards the middle of the second 
week of his visit that Eve, coming into the 
drawing-room before dinner, found Peter 
standing in front of the fire. They had not 
been alone together for several days. 

Well ? " said he. 

Eve went to the fire and warmed her hands.' 

“ Well ? she said, dispiritedly. 

She was feeling nervous and ill. Mrs. 
Rastall-Retford h^ been in one of her more 
truculent moods all day, and for the first 
time Eve had the sensation of being tho- 
roughly beaten. She dreaded the long hours 
io bedtime. The thought that there might 


be bridge after dinner made her feel physically 
ill. She felt she could not struggle through 
a bridge night. 

On the occasions when she was in one of 
her dangerous moods, Mrs. Rastall-Retford 
sometimes chose rest as a cure, sometimes 
relaxation. Rest meant that she retired to 
her room immediately after dinner, and ex- 
pended her venom on her maid ; relaxation 
meant bridge, and bridge seemed to bring out 
all her worst points. They played the game 
for counters at her house, and there had been 
occasions in Eve’s experience when the loss of 
a hundred or so of these useful little adjuncts 
to Fun in the Home had lashed her almost 
into a frenzy. She was one of those bridge 
players who keep up a running quarrel with 
Fate during the game, and when she was not 
abusing Fate she was generally reproaching 
her partner. Eve was always her partner; 
and to-night she devoutly hoped that her 
employer would elect to rest. She always 
played badly with Mrs. Rastall-Retford, 
through sheer nervousness. Once she had 
revoked, and there had been a terrible moment 
and much subsequent recrimination. 

Peter looked at her curiously. 

“ You're pale to-night,” he said. 

“ I have a headache.” 

H'm ! How is our hostess ? Fair ? Or 
stormy ? ” 

‘‘ As I was passing her door I heard her 
bullying her maid, so 1 suppose stormy.” 

“ That means a bad time for you ? ” he 
said, sympathetically. 

“ I suppose so. If we play bridge. But 
she may go to bed directly after dinner.” 

She tried to keep her voice level, but he 
detected the break. 

“ Eve,” he said, quickly, “ won’t you let 
me take you away from here ? You've no 
business in this sort of game. You're not 
tough enough. You've got to be loved and 
made a fuss of and ” 

She laughed shakily. 

“ Perhaps you can give me the address of 
some lady who wants a companion to love 
and make a fuss of ? ” 

“ I can give you the address of a man.” 

She rested an arm on the mantelpiece and 
stood looking into the blaze, without replying. 

Before he could speak again there was a 
step outside the door, and Mrs. Rastall- 
Retford rustled into the room. 

Eve had not misread the storm-signals. 
Her employer's mood was still as it had been 
earlier in the day. Dinner passed in almost 
complete silence. Mrs. Rastall-Retford sat 
brooding dumbly. Her eye was cold and 
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RESTED AN ARM ON THE MANTELPIECE AND STOOD LOOKING INTO 


THE BLAZE, WITHOUT REPLYING. 


widies. At the clos^ of play Mr$t 
Retford would take one sapdwi^ each 
plate^ drink a thimbleful w&k whkky and 
water, and retire* 

Peter could always do with a sandwi(::h 
or two these days. But he was pre- 

I ' i. pared to abandon them joyfully 

III if his hostess would waive bridge 

;i ittl It was not to In the draw- 

ifiiimii ing-room Mrs Rastall-Hetford 

|ii|||L came out of her traru^ and 
if ililfili '• imperiously for t,he cards. 

I f when he saw^ his hand 


ful to him to play a 
deliberate! y bad 
game, even from the 
best motives, If all 
his hands were going 
to be as strong as this 
first one he saw that 
there Was disaster 
ahead. He could not 


menacing, and Peter, working his way through 
his vegetables, shuddered for Eve. He had 
understood her allusion to bridge, having 
been privileged several times during his stay 
to see his hostess play that game, and he 
hoped that there would be no bridge to-night. 

And this was unselfish of him, for bridge 
meant sandwiches. Punctually at nine 
o’clock on bridge nights the. butler would 
deposit on a side-table a plate of chicken 
sandwiches and (in deference to Peter’s vege- 
tarian views) a smaller plate of cheese sand- 


help winning. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford, who had dealt the 
first hand, made a most improper diamond 
declaration. Her son unfilialiy doubled, and, 
Eve having chicane — ^a tragedy whtah her 
partner evidently seemed to consider; could 
have been avoided by the exercise of 
common sense — Peter and hi$ partner, i^spite 
Peter’s best efforts, won the game Ixands&nely. 

The son of the house dealt the nextlbiand. 
Eve sorted her cards listtessly. Shd was 
feeling curiously tired. Hef brain sffcmad 
dulled. 


■ 
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This hp,nd^«jis the first had done, went all 
in favour of the two men. Mr. Rastall- 
Retford won five tricks in succession, and, 
judging from the glitter in his mild eye, was 
evidently going to win as many more as he 
possibly could. Mrs. Rastall-Retf ord glowered 
silently. There was elet'tricity in the air. 

The son of the house led a ( lub. Eve 
played a card mechanically. 

** Have you no clubs, Miss Hendrie ? 

Eve started, and looked at her hand. 

“ No,'’ she said. 

Mrs, Rastall-Retford grunted suspiciously. 

Not long ago, in Westport, (Connecticut, 
U.S.A., a young man named Harold Sperry, 
a telephone worker, was boring a hole in the 
wall of a house with a view to passing a wire 
through it. He whjstled joyously as he 
worked. He did not krtow that he had selected 
for purposes of perforation the exact spot 
where there lay, nestling in the brickwork, a 
large leaden water-pipe. The first intimation 
he had of that fact was when a jet of water 
suddenly knocked him fifteen feet into a rose- 
bush. 

As Harold felt then, so did Eve now, when, 
examining her hand once more to make certain 
that she had no clubs, she discovered the ace 
of that ilk peeping coyly out from behind the 
seven of spades. 

, Her face turned quite white. It is never 
pleasant to revoke at bridge, but to Eve just 
then it seemed a disaster beyond words. She 
looked across at her partner. Her imagina- 
tion pictured the scene there would be ere 
long, unless 

It happens every now and then that the 
human brain shows in a crisis an unwonted 
flash of speed. Eve’s did at this juncture. 
To her in her trouble there came a sudden idea. 

She looked round the table. Mr. Rastall- 
Retford, having taken the last trick, had 
gathered it up in the introspective manner 
of one planning big coups, and was brooding 
tensely, with knit brows. His mother was 
frowning over her cards. She was unobserved. 

She seized the opportunity. She rose from 
her seat, moved quickly to the side-table, 
and, turning her back, slipped the fatal card 
dexterously into the interior of a cheese 
sandwich. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford, absorbed, did not 
notice for an instant. Then she gave tongue. 

** What are you doin^, Miss Hendrie ? " 

Eve was breathing quickly. 

I — I thought that Mr. Rayner might like 
a sandwich,” 

,, She was at his elbow with the plate. It 
trembled in her hand. 


A sandwich ! Kindly do not be so 
officious, Miss Hendrie. The idea-— in the 

middle of a hand ” Her voice died away 

in a resentful mumble. 

Peter started. He had been allowing his 
thoughts to wander. He looked from the 
sandwich to Eve and then at the sandwich 
again. He was puzzled. This had the 
aspect of being an olive-branch — could it be ? 

('ould she be meaning ? Or was it a 

subtle insult ? Who could say ? . At any 
rate it was a sandwich, and he seized it, with- 
out prejudice. 

I hope at least you have had the sense to 
remember that Mr. Rayner is a vegetarian. 
Miss Hendrie,” said Mrs. Rastall-Retford, 
‘‘ That is not a chicken sandwich ? ” 

No,” said Eve ; “it is not a chicken 
sandwich.” 

Peter beamed gratefully. He raised the 
olive-branch, and bit into it with the energy 
of a starving man. And as he did so he 
caught Eve’s eye. 

“ Miss Hendrie ! ” cried Mrs. Rastall- 
Retford. 

Eve started violently. 

“ Miss Hendrie, will you be good enough 
to play ? The king of clubs to beat. I can’t 
think what’s the matter with you to-night.” 

“ I’m very sorry,” said Eve, and put down 
the nine of spades. 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford glared. 

“ This is absurd,” she cried. “ You must 
have the ace of clubs. If you have not got 
it, who has ? Look through your hand 
again. Is it there ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Then where can it be ? ” 

“ Where can it be ? ” echoed Peter, taking 
another bite. 

“ Why — why,” said Eve, crimson, “ I-- 
I — ^have only five cards. I ought to have 
six.” 

“ Five ? ” said Mrs. Rastall-Retford. 
“ Nonsense ! ('ount again. Have you 
dropped it on the floor ? ” 

Mr. Rastall-Retford stooped and looked 
under the table. 

“ It is not on the floor,” he said. “ I 
suppose it must have been missing from the 
pack before I dealt.” 

Mrs. Rastall-Retford threw down her cards 
and rose ponderously. It offended her 
vaguely that there seemed to be nobody to 
blame. “ I shall go to bed,” she said, 

Peter stood before the fire and surveyed 
Eve as she sat on the sofa. They were ;^lone 
in the room, Mr. Rastall-Retford having 
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drifted, silently away in* the wake of his 
mother. Suddenly Eve began to laugh 
helplessly. 

He shook his head at her. 

^‘This. is considerably sharper than a 
serpert^f s tooth,” he said. “ You should 
be fawning gratefully upon me, not laughing. 
Do you suppose King Charles laughed at my 
ancestor when he ate the despatches ? How- 
ever, for the first time since I 
have been ia this house I feel 
as if I had had a square meal.” 

Eve became suddenly serigus. 

The smile left her face. 

“ Mr. Rayner, please don’t 
think Tm ungrateful. I 
couldn’t help laughing, but I 


She began to trace an intria&le }Wtttern ctti 
the floor with the point of h«r shoe* 

“ I can’t imagine why you are fond of me ! ” 
she said. ' ** I’ve been very horrid hi you.” 

Nonsense* You’ve been all times sweet 
and womanly.” 

And I want to tell you wliy,” she went 
on. ” Your — your sister ” 

Ah, I thought as much ! 
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•I THOUr.HT MR. RAYNER MIGHT LIKE A SANDWICH.” 


can’t tell you how grateful I am. You don’t 
know what it would have been like if she had 
found out that I had revoked. I did it once 
before, and she kept on about it for days and 
days. It was awful.” She shivered. ” I 
think you must be right, and rUy nerves are 
going.” 

He nodded. 

“ So are you — to-morrow, by the first 
train. I wonder how soon we can get 

married. Do you know anything about 
special licences 
She looked at him curiously. 

“ You’re very obstinate,” she said. 

‘‘ Firm,” he corrected. Firm. Could 
you pack to-night, do you think, and be 
ready for that ten-fifty to-morrow morning ? ” 
vSu xiii-a 


“ She — she saw that you seemed to he 
getting fond of me, and she — 

She would ! ” 

Said some rather horrid thingi 
hurt,” said Eve, in a low voice. 

Peter crossed over to where she sat and 
took her hand. 

“ Don’t you worry af)out her,” fee sai^. 
“ Shfc’s not a bad sort really, but abej^i once 
every six months she needs a b^ihtrly 
talking-to, or she gets above herself. 'jOne iV 
about due during the next few ilays.** 

He stroked her hand. 

“ Fastmg,” he said, thoimhilully, fclear$ 
and stimulates the brain. I fancy 1 {^11 be 
able to think out some rather ^pecual; 
to say to her this time,” 


Queer Companies. 

By A. T. DOLLING. 

Every Company mentioned in this article is now, or was at one time, 

actually in existence. 


N the course of a recent article 
in The Strand the statement 
was made that British capital 
differed from the capital of 
foreign countries in that it was 
not timid. British capital- 
ists constantly took risks that 
others would not take, and engaged in over- 
seas adventures that often seemed extrava- 
gant, quixotic, arid absurd. Perhaps, when 
one comes to reflect upon it, that is the true 
secret of John Bull’s empire. It began with 
the daring and fantastic money-making ex- 
ploits of Sir John Hawkins on the coasts of 
Guinea and on the Spanish main, and it is 
continued in our own day by the thousand 
and one speculative British syndicates 
whose field of operations cover every 
habitable and uninhabitable part of the 
globe. Not a twelvemonth passes without 
at least a score of these picturesque com- 
panies which disdain the beaten track of 
commerce and finance being registered at 
Somerset House. Lately, it was the Pieces 
of Eight Syndicate, formed to recover the 
treasure of the Spanish Armada in Tobermory 
Bay, whose, operations diverted the world. 
We have also had the Bacon Cipher Syndicate, 
dredging the Wye for the precious proofs of 
Shakespeare’s futility ; but these, though 
instances of bizarre speculation, are domestic 
affairs, and do not assist in spreading the fame 
and influence of John Bull in foreign parts. 

At the head of all Briti.sh syndicates in 
antiquity, if not in number, are the nine sepa- 
rate companies which have been formed at 
various times to recover the treasure of the 
redoubtable pirate, Captain Kyd. The story 
of these efforts, extending over two centuries, 
would of itself fill a volume ; and only last 
summer dredging operations were discon- 
tinued near Chester, Nova Scotia, owing to 
temporary lack of funds. The search near 
Bar Harbour, Maine, and in Amboyna still 
continues, and is occasionally whipped up 
Into animation by the announcement of a 


substantial find of spade guineas or the rusty 
lock of one of the long-sought chests. 

A few years back a City syndicate, with a 
modest capital of two thousand five hundred 
pounds, was founded to recover the valuable 
church plate buried by the priests during the 
Brazilian occupation of Paraguay, which 
ended some two years before. The story was 
one exciting enough to tempt the adventure 
of a much larger amount of capital. First 
there was the deposition of the last of the 
surviving priests who had been put to death 
by- the tyrant Lopez, and the then sole re- 
pository of the secret, stating with a certain 
amount of precision the spot where the church 
plate, to the value of at least five hundred 
thousand dollars, had been buried. 'I'he 
whole thing reads like a page out of “ Treasure 
Island.” Then came the deposition of an 
Englishman, Armstrong, accompanied by 
the more tangible evidence of a solid gold 
communion-cup which he himself had un- 
earthed according to directions. The capital 
was duly forthcoming and spent, but the 
church plate has, up to the present, not 
further been heard of. 

But treasure is of all kinds, as the forty- 
eight different radium discovery companies 
bear witness. Archaeological Finds, Limited, 
denotes, too, another kind of buried treasure. 
Everyone knows the value of Etruscan vases, 
Greek, Roman, and Assyrian bronzes ,Tanagra 
figurines, and the thousand and one fragments 
of ancient civilization which are being dug 
out of the earth in Asia Minor. Most of these 
operations are being conducted by Govern- 
ments and learned societies, and the annual 
value of the product is very great, but there 
are a horde of private speculators on the spot 
who manage, or who drive, a very good 
business. 

“ We need hardly point out,” say the pro- 
moters of this company, ‘‘lhat archaeology 
has its financial as well as its scientific side, 
and that the profits from excavated stone 
and metal antiques are commensurate with 
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“TIJK AR(’Jf.'^’:OI.O(;iCAL FIN'DS” SYNIUCM'K — A CANNON U’HICff 
WAS SH1P1‘KI) TO CH1CA(;0 AS A CiKKKK REl 1C. 


the public interest in the subject. The 
archteological societies of the various Govern- 
ments, in spite of their variable finds, have as 
yet merely scratched the surface of the ground. 
iEgean and Myccnican pottery fetches large 
prices in London, Paris, Berlin, and New York, 
and there arc tons of this ware to be had at 
the expenditure of moderate labour. The 
great Ionian cities of Asia Minor are only 
awaiting exploitation, which will repay at 
least two hundred per cent, on the capital 
employed.” 

'Phe agents of the Archaeological Finds 
syndicate scour the country in the vicinity 
now being excavated by British and C'onti- 
nental archieologists, and besides buying 
specimens from the peasants 
of Olympia, Delphi, Ephesus, 
and Crete, they sometimes 
recover objects of value them- 
selves. 

“ We do,” explained one of 
this syndicate’s agents, “ a big 
trade in figures, busts, metopes, 
and fragments generally, dis- 
posing pf these to smaller 
museums and private col- 
lectors. Our employes are 
not archieologists, but simply 
bright young men who are in- 
structed to buy anything two 
thousand years old, even if iPs 
a mere brick or fragment of 
stone from a temple. On one 
occasion our chief agent wired 
that he was offered the 
concession of twenty acres of 


land near Assos, j^upposeli to 
be the site of village, and 
from which a statue had been 
excavated. We wired him to 
go ahead. I'he price- a high 
one — was paid to tlie farmer 
and ten men engaged. ILe 
land was roped off and n British 
flag was stuck up tt» warn off 
trcsf>assers. They ploughed for 
three weeks, and the only thing, 
except onions, they found was 
a small French cannon dated 
1794. This would have been 
abandoned in disgusL Imt an 
American coming along with 
more? money than arclurological 
knowledge w^as induc ed hy one 
of the workmen rather tot* enters 
prising to believe it was 1794 
u.c. He offered five hundred 
j)iastres for it, and it wrus 
shipped out to ('hicago as a (ireek relic .” 

All this seems to point to the foimation 
eventually of a large archieological trust 
whereby the prices of bronze and marble 
fragments will become as muc'h inflait'd as 
are now the paintings of the so-cuIIchI old 
masters. One notices that tire site* o| one 
of this syndicate’s concessions is,appropi iately 
enough, at Megalopolis. 

Among other extraordinary trading c^om- 
panies there is one whic h does not deal in 
antiejues, but is formed to transac t buHiness, 
in an up-to-date way, with antique leligions. 
1 ravellers in the East have long since noted 
that while there c ontinues no lac k of ie\ erence 
for the popular portable* gods of the country, 
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a. discrimina^ting taste has sprung up which 
needs td be fbstered. Priests, dervishes, and 
fakirs, as well as the common people, are no 
longer satisfied with ill-wrought, light-wei[(ht, 
or wooden idols. They know a good artistic 
idol when they see it, and they want plenty 
of them. Formerly a single idol would serve 
for a whole village. Now the demand is, 
one household one idol. Here was a great 
commercial opportunity. A syndicate was 
promptly formed, several good models were 
secured, and Birmingham began to turn out 
idols every whit as good as the real article. 
These are shipped off to various points in the 
East, especially to Burma and Tibet, and 


subjects in less enlightened parts of the 
Empire are at last being given opportunities 
for flag-waving on a scale to suit their ardent 
temperament. Every year, as is well known, 
a large group of natives in Africa and Eastern 
Asia come within the British sphere of in- 
fluence, to whom the visible emblem of the 
British Empire is utterly unknown. These 
new subjects show a great partiality for the 
Union Jack, and each man is desirous of 
having a flag of his own. Even in the older 
Colonies and Protectorates the Union Jack 
is not so easily obtainable as it ought to be, a 
discovery which proved a boon to many 
German traders, who sold half a million yards 



ONP: SVNDJCATP: exists for SUITLYINC SAVyUiES WITH UNION JACKS. 


find a ready market. Some of the models 
being really artistic, the native mind readily 
grasps the difference, and, if he cannot spare 
the cash, is always ready to part with his 
own divinity, or supplement it by another 
possessing more taking attributes. There is 
another side to the syndicate’s operations. 
After spending a few months, maybe, in the 
native shrines or temples, or even if they 
have not undergone this experience, hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of these gods are 
ready to return to the land of their origin, 
where they fetch good prices as curios. No 
one should complain, therefore, if the little 
figure whose awe-inspiring history he is 
relating to a friend should, upon closer in- 
spection, turn out to be a Brummagem 
product of the year a.d. 1909. 

In this Coronation year, when the British 
flag is in such constant evidence, it is inter- 
esting to know that, thanks to the enterprise 
of another group of financiers, our fellow- 


of bunting, two British flags to the yard 
(made in Germany), before the f)resent 
syndicate was formed. It has already proved 
a veritable gold-mine. All over East and 
West Africa the inhabitants of the British 
zone love to consider themselves English, 
and “ it would do an Imperialist’s heart 
good',” says the report, “ to see the effect 
of one of our trading expeditions when a 
village on the Senegambian borders has 
purchased twelve hundred Union Jacks, 
which are being waved delightedly in nearly 
as many hands, on the ground, in tree-tops, 
and on hut roofs. The extreme popularity of 
the flag is, of course, due in the first instance 
to its novelty, the majority of even the coast 
negroes never having seen a Union Jack, 
except on the stern of a ship or over the 
British residency.” 

Africa, indeed, has always been a favourite 
field for the adventurous trader, or the trading 
adventurer. To bring those blessings of 
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British civilization, the 
Bible, rum, and the 
rifle, to the benighted 
black was long the aim 
of an army of white 
pioneers. Nowadays 
they work on somewhat 
different lines. The agents 
of different syndicates 
are reaping a fortune out 
of patent medicines, tall 
silk hats, and gramo- 
phones. 

A large business is 
conducted by the patent- 
medicine trading com- 
panies, for the temptation 
here is often irresistible 
to leave the beaten paths 
of pills and liniments, 
and profit by the credulity and fantastic 
vanity of the blacks. One vender did not 
hesitate to offer a dermatological preparation 
which professed to bleac^h black skin to a 
C'aucasian white, and did such a rushing 
business in this audacious specific that he 
abandoned all his other remedies. 

The agent of another company followed 
suit, and, in order to gain an advantage over 


“ White ( ompany.” It turned out, however 
that it was not a caustic, such as i.s w ell Tinown 
to exert an effect, but one far from drsirahlts 
on the skin, but a simple while wash kalso- 
mine which had been applied. The ci devant 
darky, upon his metamorphosis (renewed 
daily), assumed all the airs and glares of a 
European, smoking cigarettes and affecting 
to look with scorn on his sable bcholtlers. A 



ANOTHER COMI'ANY SUPPLIES NATIVES WITH TOP-HaTS. 


his rival and to bring conviction to the most 
sceptical, he carried about with him an un- 
happy black who had submitted to the pro- 
cess as a living testimonial to the astounding 
merits of the patent bleaching fluid of the 


similar, but perhaps les.s reprehen.sibl#> article 
pushed in Africa by the patent drug cc^paniei 
is hair-dye, very popular with bom sexes* 
A negress with golden or violent re<| wool if 
now a common sight amongst the natives. • i* 
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their price in South Africa alone 
ranges from four to eight shillings 
each, this indicating an enormous 
percentage of profit. “ There 
are few aboriginal communities 
where a tall silk hat is not a 
coveted adornment/' says the 
prospectus, and the whole 
available supply might be dis- 
posed of many times over. 
General traders often do not 
care to haqdle them, because of 
the danger of damage and the 
difficulty of pac'king ; but these 
drawbacks would be remedied 
if the trade were limHed to 
spe('ial traders.” 

Gramophone manu facturers 
have for a long time past been 
in the hal)it of giving con- 


Many persons have often won- 
dered what became of the millions 
of disused top hats. A large 
number used to go to cabmen and 
various persons who could not 
afford a new hat, but yet were 
led by vanity or obliged by custom 
to sport la haute forme. Hut the 
bulk has for many years past 
gone to British Colonies and 
dependencies, where the wearing 
of such a dignified accessory often 
made the use of any other article 
of attire unnecessary. Hut it is 
only lately that this silk-hat trade salving OERKLicrs is the ()hik(T ov anothkk company. 
has been systematized. There is 

an enormous field to be covered, and cessions to various ('ompanies to “ work ” 

the profits are increased since the value of certain territory, and these com]mnics are 

second-hand ‘‘ toppers ” in England has fast penetrating into all parts of the globe, 

dropped so heavily. They can now be bought The sale of gramophones in Equatorial Africa, 

at from three to five pounds per gross, yet in India, China, and the South Sea Islands 

offers a rich 
harvest. One 
{rading syndi- 
cate last year 
worked the 
Congo exclu- 
sively, with 
results that 
would have 
made the old 
‘‘ pocket -knife, 
looking - glass, 
and bead mer- 
chant ” thrill 
with envy. 
“The chief 
drawback we 



THE WORK OF THE “OBSOLETE GUN SYNDICATE.’ 




^ SUIM’LYINO GRAMOJ*H(L\KS FOR NATlVhS IS THE AIM OF 


. ONE SYNDICATE. 
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find is still the prime cost of the article and the 
royalty payable to the manufacturers, besides 
the cost of carriage. On the other hand, it is 
an article that everyone who hears must have. 
There is only one taste as yet in these matters, 
and still a potential market for at least one 
million talking machines on the West Coast.’' 

Derelicts, Limited,” is the name of a 
syndicate for the acquisition of old ships, 
boats, and water-craft of every description. 
These are collected in the Thames, patched 
up (frequently the sound timbers or other 
material of two or more vessels being employed 
in the reconstruction of one), and towed to 
various ports where tirhber and ship-builders 
do not exist. 'J’hese craft fetch handsome 
sums for all purposes, but largely for the 
Morocco, Algerian, and Tunisian smuggling 
trade. Many an innocent old Yarmouth 
trawler, or even sober Thames barge that has 
passed its middle age in the steady attention 
to duty, has found itself in a whirl of tropical 
excitement, with twenty bewhiskered, tur- 
baned pirates in its hold and its hull full of the 
Sultan's bullets. How adventurous illicit 
trading off Morocco can be was told some 
years ago by Major Spills- 
bury, who was dispatched 
from London by one of the 
many Ilritish syndicates who 
are prepared to take big 
risks if only adequate profit 
is promised. 

A syndicate on similar 
lines to the foregoing is that 
w'hich deals in obsolete arma- 
ments and War Office stores. 

As is well known, the scrap- 
ping of gun-metal is pursued 
on a huge scale by both our 
Army and Navy. Anyone 
may go down to Woolwich 
and for a few shillings pro- 
cure a gun which a few years 
ago was the pride of the 
Master of Ordnance. These 
are bid for wholesale by the Obsolete Gun 
Syndicate, and sold to small Powers and 
principalities which are not particular about 
such trifles as modernity, length, weight, and 
range. A recent visitor to Salvador describes 
the landing of a park of artillery on the 
beach, in the neighbourhood of a structure 
dignified by the title of fort, but which carried 
two muzzle-loading seven-pounders of George 
IV.'s day ! No wonder the commandant was 
glad to receive twenty breech-loading rifled 
Armstrongs which were good enough for the 
British Army twenty years ago. 


An odd company for which ('ily capital is 
solicited is that for supplying i^n-akoholic 
beverages to Reservation indiiyis aitd others 
in British ('olumbia, and also to the natives 
of the South Seas. It is pointed out in the 
prospectus that the laws forbidding fire-water 
to the aborigines leave them without a 
proper beverage, and that the ilelights of 
bottled aerated waters, as they are known in 
England, are virtually unknc»wn ^^>rtunes 
used to be made out of the Indiat^s' and 
bushrangers' thirst when ah'ohol was j)er- 
mitted. Inspire him with a similm craving 
for the joys of ginger beer, kola, and sarsa- 
parilla, and he will lie nuuly to baMer his 
last dollar to satisfy it. Perhaps a five per 
cent, infusion of spirit might help, aliliough 
nothing is said on this head. 

As a striking examjile of audaeity in Hritish 
eommercial adventure, it Would bv. liard t<i 
beat the very latest one, the operations of 
the syndicate for llie recovery ol lieuMire 
hidden in the tomb of wSolomon at Jerusalem. 
Imagine a c()in])any ot luiglishmen diieciing 
English navvies in excavations uiulet the 
sacred Mo.sqtie of Omar itself! Tlie chief 


object of the expedition, in wimh sev(*ral 
thousand pounds were invt'sled, was the 
discovery of buried treasure ; but incidentally 
the syndicate cleaned out the N'irgin’.s \Vell 
and the tunnel ol the Pool of Silotim,'- 
and carried on ojierations lor the puniiiose 
of finding the tomb of David and SoloHion 
and any Hebrew writing that might 
exist. 

But, in .spite of the enortnous interest 
created, this particular company, it is much 
to be feared, will not return any dividends to ^ 
the investors. 
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WELCOME 




j|VERY preparation had been 
made to welcome the 
anxiously - awaited guest. It 
was a farewell visit. Mr. 
Jackson would dine with his 
friends the Ponsonbys, spend 
the evening with them, and 
leave in time to catch the ten o'clock train 
for London. The next day — so he had in- 
formed them — he would change the gold and 
notes he would receive from the agent who 
had disposed of his property in Brookham 
for a draft on a New York bank, proceed by 
the boat train for Liverpool, and sail for 
America in the Lusitania, He was already 
a few minutes late. His interview with the 
agent was evidently detaining him longer 
than he had expected. 

The Ponsonbys, who were understood to 
‘ be comfortably off, but to prefer a quiet life 
and to object very strongly to anything that 
savoured of ostentation, lived in a compara- 
tively small, ready-furnished, semi-detached 
villa residence on the ouJ.skirts of Brookham. 
They kept two servants only — a cook and 
housemaid — and smilingly deprecated the 
idea of moving to a larger house and in- 
creasing their establishment. 

No, no," said Mr. Ponsonby, in his 
pleasant, cultured voice. ** We should add 
to our responsibilities by doing so ; we should 
not add to our happiness. The larger the 
house the more numerous the servants, the 
greater the worry, the less time there can 
possibly be for the things that really matter 
— ^the things that make life worth living, 
social intercourse, reading, travelling, recrea- 
tion. What do you say, my dear ? " 

Mrs, Ponsonby, a charming woman, both 
as wife and hostess; with a rather florid 
complexion and bright black eyes, entirely 
agreed with him, as she usually did. His 
• 'daughter. Belle, slim, graceful, piquant, but 
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a little pale, and given to alternate fits of 
gaiety and gloom, also agreed with him. 
His son, Dick, a tall, powerfully-built, black- 
haired young man, with a thick neck and a 
large, square-jawed, full-lipped face, who was 
understood to be studying for the ('hurch, 
took even more pronounced views than his 
father, and was believed to be an enthusiastic 
advocate of the simple life. 

A happy, harmonious, cultured, hospitable 
farhily, the Ponsonbys had been promptly 
admitted into the most select circles of 
Brookham, and were admired and thought 
well of by everybody. There was an air of 
distinction about all of them as, attired in 
evening-dress, they sat waiting for the arrival 
of their guest. Mr. Ponsonby, grey-haired, 
but active and erect, with clean-shaven, 
aquiline features and keen blue eyes, was a 
striking figure as he stood on the hearthrug, 
one long white hand mechanically playing 
with the cord of his gold-rimmed pince-nez. 
Near him sat Mrs. Ponsonby, handsome and 
stately, her black hair still untouched by 
grey, her ample form still retaining much of 
its youthful charm. Dick always looked his 
best in the well-cut evening clothes that 
seemed to accentuate the fine proportions 
of his athletic figure ; and there was an 
inexpressible fascination about Belle, slender 
and supple, with her refined, delicate, elfish 
face, as she lay back in an easy chair with 
downcast, half-closed eyes. 
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Yet what were the actual facts of the case ? 
These quiet-voiced, well-bred, graceful, clever, 
cultured men and women were simply un- 
scrupulous adventurers, and, being now at 
the very end of their resources, as dangerous 
as starving wolves. There was nothing even 
remotely suggesting the melodramatic in 
their attitudes, gestures, or conversation. On 
the contrary, they had discussed the situa- 
tion, decided on their plan of adtion, and 
debated the necessary arrangements down 
to the smallest detail, in a matter-of-fact, 
business-like way, and with composure that 
to an observer would have appeared truly 
amazing. And yet, in printed language, 
meant to be read at leisure and in cold blood, 
it is difficult to make credible the decision at 
which they had arrived. If it were not that 
such things — prosaically reported in the 
Press — constantly take place in all quarters 
of the world, one would despair of doing no. 

Bluntly stated, their decision was that if 
Paul Jackson brought with him — as he was 
almost certain to do — the purchase-money 
of the property he had recently disposed of, 
whatever might be the consequences of their 
action, they would obtain possession of it 
They had discussed the matter quietly, ex- 
haustively, trying to look at it calmly and 
dispassionately from all possible points of 
view. 

They were far too prudent and clear-headed 
to run any unnecessary risks. They were 
artists in their way. The use of physical 
force always seemed to them crude, barbarous, 
inartistic. They would have been glad to 
dispense with it. A number of ingenious 
schemes had been suggested by which the 
money could be obtained without the use of 
it ; but, subjected to severe analysis, these 
schemes had proved too ingenious, too elabo- 
rate, the kind of things that would probably 
appear very effective on the stage, but would 
be almost certain to end in failure and ex- 
posure in real life. Even those who had 
suggested them were in the end forced to 
admit the truth of this. 

A few simple facts had to be borne in mind. 
One of these was that the greater part of the 
money would consist of notes. There might 
even be a cheque or draft for a considerable 
amount. The numbers of the notes would be 
known, and the first thing Jackson would 
naturally do when he discovered his loss would 
be to communicate with the bank and the 
police, and anyone attempting to cash them 
would be promptly arrested. But if Jackson 
were rendered permanently incapable of inter- 
fering, though supposed to be on his way to 


n 

New York, the whole of the monly Wiluld be 
worth its face value, even and drafta, 

for to these accomplished artists forgery was 
one of the most elementary branches of their 
profession. The final outcome of the dis^ 
cussion, the logical and inevitable outcome, 
as Mr. Ponsonby in summing up clearly 
proved, was that Paul Jackson must dis- 
appear. 

“ It is clearly the only plan of action/* he 
said, “ which is at all likely to at tain the 
object we have in view. At the same time 
it entails the fewest possible risks. Of course, 
no plan can be so ideally perfect that all risks 
are entirely eliminated.” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” rejoined Du k, who 
had been listening to the elder man’w self** 
evident propositions with’ inward impitience| 
“ But we have to bear in mind that discovery 
entails immea'urably more serious conse- 
quences than in the case of any of the other 
schemes we have discussed. If you will 
allow me to say so, you hardly seem to realize 
that fact.” 

“ Oh, pardon me, my dear boy, I do - iully. 
realize it. Bui to my way of thinking any 
other plan is hopeless, ro that to compare the 
number of risks in one case or the other seems 
to me entirely beside the question.*’ 

Mrs. Ponsonby permitted herself a gesture 
of impatience. 

“ 1 thought we had settled all that/* ihe 
said. “ Is it necessary to go over it all 
again ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t suggest that we should recon- 
sider our decision,” replied Dick ; “ but we 
may as well realize what we have got to fa<c, 
and make sure that we haven’t forgotten any 
detail that may lead to disrr)very. If we 
should fail ” 

He shrugged his shoulders by way of com- 
pleting the sentence. 

“ There is no possibility of failure,” mid 
Ponsonby, stiffly. “ Allow me to recapitulate, 
and interrupt me if I am wrong. Jackson k 
almost unknown in this locality, and has bec*ti 
abroad so much, and has led so solitary a .Wfe* 
that he has practically no intimate friendg 
acquaintances in England except ourself, 
and no near relatives living that he is a^te 
of. The property he has just sold wgs left to 
him, as you know, by a distant relation lAo 
had never set eyes on him. Will, has 
posed of the property and anitftetfd his In- 
tention of going to the States to trt hia hai|id 
at farming. Who will inquire Whether ihi 
has done so ? Not a soul. WhOil businii|l 
will it be to do so ? Why, in a im days * 

very existence wi# be forgotten* Hi lufgagf^ 
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as he told me himself^ is at the Left Luggage 
office at Euslon. The ticket will be in his 
pocket-book. We give the ticket to a porter, 
tell him to get the luggage out, and do what 
we like with it. As to whether he has booked 
his passage or not is of very little consequence. 
The Cunard Company are not likely to move 
heaven and earth to discover his where- 
abouts.’^ 

“ Well, I grant all that.” 

Very good. Jackson comes here on foot. 
He dines with us. Mary, the housemaid, 
waits at tal)le. She sees for herself that we 
are all on the best possible terms with our dear 
friend who is about to embark on a new career 
in another land and has come to bid us fare- 
well. Very good. It is Mary’s night out. 
Having done all that is required of her she is 
J)erinittcd, with some little show of reluctance, 
in consequenc'e of the presence of our guest, 
to take her usual night off. She hurries away 
for fear she may be required after all. As to 
the cook — well, that is easily arranged. A 


thing about her, as blind and deaf as if she 
were dead. Mary will not return until the 
last possible moment, so that from about 
eight to half-past ten we shall have two hours 
and a half in which to do all that is necessary. 
As to the arrangement wc so fully discussed 
with regard to the disposal of — well, in the 
presence of the ladies I need not enter into 
details, but I think you will admit that they 
reduce the risk of discovery almost .to the 
vanishing-point.” 

“ A man enters the house. He is not seen 
to go out. How would that affect the situa- 
tion ? ” 

“ Who sees him enter } The house next 
door is empty. It is quite dark. The 
chances arc a hundred to one that nobody 
is passing when he arrives. And if a score 
of people saw him come in, how arc they to 
know that he has not gone out again ? Your 
(|uestion, my dear fellow, is hardly character- 
istic of your usual acuteness.” 

“ Well, there is one other point. He may 



bottle of whisky is inadvertently left in the 
vicinity of the kitchen, and in half an hour — 
• llary can testify that it has fr^uently hap- 
pen^ before — ^the cook is oblivious of every- 


have told someone that he is leaving by the 
London train at ten o’clock. He is not seen 
to leave by it — what then ? ” 

‘‘ My dear boy, think of the crowd there 
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will be on the platform to-night. If he had 
asked any acquaintances to see him off — a 
most unlikely thing — they could hardly be 
sure whether he was there or not. Still, the 
point is worth taking into consideration. We 
must get to know whether anyone is going to 
the station with him to say good-bye. If so 
the situation would, 

I admit, be seriously 
complicated. Belle ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You must try to 
get to know for us. 

That is your part of 
the business. You 
can do that kind of 
thing more tactfully 
than any of us.” 

Very well.” 

The others glanced 
at Belle unobtru- 
sively, but with in- 
ward anxiety. She 
was the weak link in 
the chain, the un- 
known quantity, the 
rock on which their 
plans might be ship- 
wrecked. She had 
at first of^poscd the 
scheme vehemently, 
until a cold glitter in 
Ponsonby’s eyes, a 
furtive glance she had 
observed passing be- 
tween him and his 
wife, a gathering 
gloom on Dick’s grim face, had sent a chill 
through her veins, and warned her to desist. 
None knew better than she what greed and 
cruelty lay beneath the veneer of smiling 
courtesy. Her tone had changed. She had con- 
tented herself with suggesting the possibilities 
of failure, directing attention to the weak 
points in the scheme ; and had been met 
with polite, plausible explanations and argu- 
ments which had eventually silenced her. 
Since then she had hardly uttered a word, 
but her approval of the project had been 
taken for granted. 

At this stage silence fell upon all, a silence 
so profound that the faint ticking of the clock 
became sharply audible. The quiet room, 
illumined by the gently-flickering fire and 
shaded globes, looked strangely peaceful, and 
yet a close observer would have noticed that 
in repose the faces of all had grown pale and 
haggard, and that the furtive glances, the 
restless hands, the twitching lips, betokened 


n 

a gnawing fear and ever-growh^ anxiety/ 
The trap was laid. Would thn vkitlm enter 
it.^ If he did not their career as h%hly- 
respectable members of society whh at an 
end. Exposure would become inevitable. 
Hitherto they had contrived lo seiture a very 
sufficient livelihood by opera t ions which, 
though urwjuestion- 
ably illegal, had been 
carried on with such 
inimitable skill, such 
daring dexterity 
and ingenuity, that 
however maiiy of the 
commandments they 
may have bioken, 
however iminy of 
man’s laws and ordi- 
nances they rna>^ 
have violated, they 
had never yet 
comm i 1 1 e d 
the one iin- 
p ar (1 onulde 
sin in the 
e y c s o f 
stH'iety they 
lad ne\er 
been lonnd 
out. Hut of 
late fortune 
had frowned 
on them. 
Had lu('k de- 
serted them ? 
Were they 
growingsUick 
and careless ? Dr was Ponsonby, the ( orn- 
mander - in - chief, who planned their c un- 
paigns and was res[)onsihie for their strategy 
and tactics, getting liehind the times, 
incapable of seeing that the devices 
which had been so successful in his younger 
days were growing old-fashioned and in- 
effective ? Dick thought so, and in the 
courteous language which they affected even 
.said so. Yet when he trietl his own hand 
at some brand-new scheme whitii he had 
evolved he was not a whit more suci’e^mfiil. 
Indeed, the result was within a hair’s bref^dtli 
of being absolutely disastrous. 

Whatever might be the cause of this un- 
happy state of affairs, it was dea4' to all fhat 
their easy, pleasant, and profitaf^le career 
as well-to-do swindlers liad come to an ilnd, 
and that they were threatened by a s%ift 
and probably final descent into a lower and 
alien sphere of exi.stence where a bate livings 
must be obtained by vulgar abifttiand tricks, 
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and petty frauds and swindles. Think of an 
R.A. condenftied to become a pavement- 
artist, an operatic star a street singer, a 
fashionable physician a pedlar of patent 
medicines, and you will have some idea of 
Ponsonby^s mental attitude. The thought 
that he, the consummate artist, who had 
smilingly extracted thousands from the 
pockets of the British public under the eyes 
of Scotland Yard, without ever coming into 
the clutches of the law, should drop to the 
level of a seedy, out-at-elbow trickster, living 
from hand to mouth by the shillings and 
half-crowns that could alone reward his 
industry, was intolerable. He was ready to 
clutch at any alternative, however desperate. 
He had done so, and the rest, willingly or 
ynwillingly, had followed his lead. But it 
was a momentous decision. You could read 
that in the haggard faces and brooding 
eyes. 

The clock ticked on. The minutes glided 
by. Would he never - come ? The silence, 
the unexpected interval between thought and 
action began to tell upon their nerves. They 
glanced stealthily at eac h other. Fear, dis- 
trust, suspicion — all the hateful growths that 
flourish in an atmosphere of crime — began to 
.germinate in their minds. 

Dick’s iron hand gripped the arm of his 
chair till the knuckles turned white, a cold 
sweat glistened on his forehead, his sombre 
eyes were fixed with sightless intensity on the 
leg of a neighbouring chair. On account of 
his physical strength, flatteringly alluded to, 
he had been unanimously chosen to play the 
chief part in the tragedy if, owing to some un- 
foreseen and improbable contingency, Jack- 
son omitted or declined to indulge in the after- 
dinner whisky and soda which he had never 
refused before. He told himself now that the 
others would have to take a hand in it, 
especially Ponsonby, He was not going to 
be made a cat’s-paw of by the cunning old 
scoundrel who would gladly preserve a chance 
of turning King’s evidence if things went 
wrong. His lips parted and he was about to 
speak, when the opening of the garden gate 
and a brisk step on the gravel path announced 
the arrival of the long-expected guest. 

Presently the door was opened and Jackson 
was ushered in, a slightly-built man of medium 
he^ht, with a pleasant voice and gentle brown 
eyes. He was greeted with genuine cordiality, 
for, incredible jas it may seem, these people 
really liked him. Ponsonby’s bland affa- 
bility, Mrs. PonSonby’s glittering smile, 
'Dick’s hearty handshake, were things to 
wwder at. Belle alone failed to reach the 


high histrionic level of the others. She was 
gay, but her gaiety was palpably forced, her 
eyes sparkled feverishly, but her cheeks were 
colourless. 

Dinner was announced almost immediately, 
and they moved to the dining-room. There 
was nothing ostentatious about the dinner, 
but everything was excellent of its kind, the 
( ooking admirable, the wines of a quality that 
left nothing to be desired. And throughout 
the meal there was hardly a dull moment. 
Ponsonby was an inimitable conversationalist; 
not only a wide reader, but a man of the world 
who knew life at first hand, and could impart 
his ideas and experiences in singularly vivid 
and effective phrases. Mrs. Ponsonby was 
hardly his inferior, and even Dick had some 
special knack of giving a droll turn to the con- 
versation, and had a fund of original and 
amusing stories. But in ordinary circum- 
stances — as Jackson knew — Belle was the 
most entertaining, and by far the most bril- 
liant of them all. Even Ponsonby’s talent 
appeared to have been at-quired by practice 
and experience, but Belle, in her happiest 
moods, had moments of inspiration in which 
she talked with a gay vivacity, with flashes of 
wit and wisdom, that suggested some touch 
of genius. Now, for the most part, she sat 
pale and silent, hardly touching the food 
before her, though occasionally she roused 
herself and, with a few swift phrases, had the 
ear of the table and every smiling face turned 
towards her. 

The dinner ended. With the permission 
of the ladies cigars were lit, and the conversa- 
tion became still more animated. The sound 
of a swiftly-closed door and of brisk footsteps 
hurrying down the garden path announced 
that Mary had gone. Presently a curious 
muttering became audible at the back of the 
house, accompanied by hilarious snatches of 
song, which finally ended in a dull thud and 
the crash of broken crockery. Belle rose, 
but Mrs. Ponsonby signed to her to sit down, 
and with a smiling excuse left the room. 
Ponsonby gave Jackson a whimsical look and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘ Mary forgot to bring in the whisky, and 
the cook — but it’s an old story, isn’t it ? ” he 
said. “ Poor Jane ! I suppose she’s like 
other artists blessed or cursed with the 
artistic temperament, soars high and falls 
low, and flies to stimulants to uplift her in 
moments of depression. All the same, this 
is going a little too far. We shall certainly 
have to get rid of her.” 

Mrs. Ponsonby came in with a soda-water 
siphon^ a whisky decanter^ and glasses on a 
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tray. Dick leapt to his feet, relieved her of 
it, and placed it on the sideboard. 

The usual thing, I suppose ? ’’ inquired 
Ponsonby. 

Yes, poor creature,” rejoined his wife. 
“ Fm glad she didn’t hurt herself, I’ve got 
her to lie down, and she’s fast asleep already, 
won’t wake for hours. This is really the last 
straw, my dear. Excellent cook as she is, 
we can’t put up with this kind of thing any 
longer.” 

“ Quite so— quite so ; I entirely agree with 
you. Now, my clear Jackson, don’t look at 
your watch. You’re surely not going to 
leave us yet ? ” 

Perhaps,” said Belle, in response to a 
swift glance from Ponsonby, Mr. Jackson 
has some other appointment. Some of his 
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might have adjourned to the drawing-room 
and had a little music, but I’m afraid it’s 
too late now* But anyway^ let’s have a nip 
before we turn out. I think 1 know your 
usual quantity.” 

He stepped to the sideboard, atul the fiawEing 
of the siphon was distiurtly undilde in the 
momentary silence that followed. He came 
back with two full glasses* put jmm* before 
Jackson, and sat down with the lUher in his 
hand. Dick got up hurriedly to ht lp him'* 
.self, and, in spite of his self commund and 
brawny frame, the glass into which lu' poured 
a double dose of whiwsky shook j)e!ct?pt!hly 
as he raised it to his lips. Ponsonbx took a 
sip, put the glass on the table beside hinij, 
and puffed at his cigar. . 

Jackson’s fingers closed on his glass, h\M 



“Jackson’s fin(;ers closed on his class, hut he did not i>rink-’' 


friends may be going early to the station to 
see him off. If that’s so — however reluctant 
we may be to part with him — it would be 
inconsiderate to detain him.” 

Jackson smiled and shook his head. 

” No,” he said, pleasantly, Fm afraid 
you overestimate my popularity ; or if the 
grief at my departure is universal it has been 
discreetly dissembled. No one is going to 
see me off.” 

“ Well, that oversight is soon remedied,” 
said Ponsonby, briskly. Dick and I will 
be delighted to stroll over to the station with 
you. How the time slips by ! I thought we 


he did not drink. There was a curious ex- 
pression on his face. He was wondering why 
Belle, who was sitting a little in the rear of 
Ponsonby, had gone so white, and lind dis** 
tinctly though stealthily shaken her h^d* 
There was an interval of silencil that 
gradually grew portentous tliroa^ning. 
Mrs. Ponsonby’s beady, black eye< had 
caught the slight movement of Belle’a head, 
and were fixed on her with a malignanfglar^. 
Ponsonby’s jaw stiffened, his lips seemed to 
grow thinner, but he still smiled, was stifl the 
genial and courteous ho.st inteiU on entei^ 
taining his guest. Standing^ at |hc sidebOordi 
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Dick glanced over his shoulder. His face 
had gone livid, sweat beaded his forehead, 
while his eyes were fixed with a fascinated 
stare on Jackson’s glass. 

Absent-mindedly — as if immersed in 
thought — Jackson raised his tumbler a few 
inches from the table and put it down again. 
Once more Belle had shaken her head, more 
decidedly than before. For the smallest 
fraction of a second Mrs. Ponsonby’s eyes met 
her husband’s, and then glanced sideways at 
Belle. It was enough to tell him everything, 
but he did not look round at Belle, and still 
smiled. Then he laid down his cigar on the 
ash-tray. It was the preconcerted signal. 
Silently and stealthily Dick began to move 
round the table, so that he could apf)roach 
ackson from behind.' Ponsonby again lifted 
fs glass. 

“ 1 think we should drink Jackson’s health 
before he goes,” he said, genially — “ health 
and long life, and prosperity in the new career 
that lies before him. I am sure we all most 
sincerely wish ” 

“ One moment,” interposed Jackson, 
quietly. He had grown a little pale. Some- 
thing in Belle’s eyes, as she leaned forward 
with parted lips as if about to call out, had 
made him half turn in his chair, and he was 
aware that Dick was standing close behind 
him. “ J^lease excuse me interrupting you, 
but I should just like to mention something 
that has been rather worrying me all night. 
It was a conversation T had with Patterson, 
the agent who sold my property.” 

‘‘ Let us hear about it, by all means,” .said 
Ponsonby, blandly. 

“ The fellow puzzled me. I can’t under- 
stand what he was driving at. Perhaps you 
can help me. When 1 called for the money 
I happened to mention that I was coming to 
dine with you, and he immediately said that 
he was ver)^ busy, and asked if it would be 
convenient for me to call for the money again 
on my way to the train. He lives above his 
office, which is in King Street, a few yards 
from the station, and of course it would be 
no trouble to call. Still, 1 was not altogether 
pleased, and it was only when he made a sort 
of personal favour of it that 1 consented. I 
mentioned that the arrangement would neces- 
sitate me leaving here sooner than 1 had 
intended, and that I naturally wished to spend 
as much time as possible with you. ‘ Oh, 
that’ll be all right,’ he said. ‘ Tell Mr. Pon- 
sonby all about it, and say it’s entirely my 
fault, and I’m sure he’ll be good enough to 
^excuse you.’ I thought that rather imper- 
tinent' of him, and came away in a bit of a 


huff. I’ve felt a trifle uneasy about it all the 
evening. He seemed to have something on 
his mind that for some reason or other he 
didn’t wish to express too plainly. Yet I’ve 
no doubt it’s all right. I feel confident he 
wouldn’t try to trick me out of the money, 
lie has the reputation of being well-off and 
perfectly straightforward.” 

'fhere arc times when the most consummate 
actor in life’s drama loses his assurance. 
Ponsonby’s face blanched. He made a des- 
perate attemj^t to light a cigarette, but his 
trembling fingers betrayed him, and he 
instantly abandoned it. Not only had his 
scheme proved a c'omplete fiasco, but he and 
the others knew that this slight, quiet- voiced, 
gentle-eyed man had found them out and 
knew them for what they were. Vet, owing 
to this arrangement with the agent, they 
dare not injure a hair of his head. He sat 
there as safe as if surrounded by jiolice. And 
this Patterson ? Who was he ? What did 
he know } With an immense effort Ponsonby 
recovered his self-control. 

“ Really, 1 luirdly know the man,” he said, 
‘‘ except by name and sight. He has the 
reputation, I believe, of being a good man of 
business. Do you know anything about him 
yourself ? ” 

Not very much. Well, I know one thing. 
He wishes it to be kepH (|uiet, I understand, 
but T am sure I may tell you. He was at one 
time a detective.” 

An marticulale exclamation e.scajied from 
Mrs. Ponsonby. She rose and went hurriedly 
out of the room. Dick, who had mechani- 
cally opened the door for her, followed her. 
Even Ponsonby realized tliat the game was 
played out, but he played it to the last. 

‘‘ I’m afraid my wife is not feeling very 
well,” he said. “ Will you kindly eexuse me 
for a moment ? Please don’t go. I shall be 
back in a second. I’m sorry to take Ifelle 
away, but I’m afraid she will be reepuired to 
attend to her mother. ( ome. Belle.” 

Belle looked up at him with the terror that 
comes into the eyes of a dog when it sees the 
uplifted whip in its master’s hand. The look 
he gave her as she shrank away from him made 
Jackson’s blood boil. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “ but if you can 
spare Miss Ponsonby for a few moments I 
should like to have a word or two with her.” 

“ I’m sorry, but you must really excuse 
me,” replied Ponsonby. “ She can return 
in a few minutes, but it is imperative that she 
should render whatever assistance her mother 
may require.” 

Jackson rose to his feet. 



THE WELCOME GUEST, 


I have told you,” he said, with flashing 
eyes and a startling assumption of authority, 
“ that I wish to speak to Miss Ponsonby alone. 
Will you be good enough to leave the room ? ” 


3 ^ 

in the past, enabled him to control fflmself. 
The game was up. He was* in jackson^s 
power, and Jackson knew it. His only chance 
was to trust to llclle’s loyalty. 



“SHE SHRANK AWAY FROM HIM.' 


For a moment Ponsonby hesitated. His 
face had flushed a dull red, his nostrils were 
inflated. He was apparently on the verge of 
a frightful outburst of passion. But the habit 
of self-command, so essential to his success 


After all, he did not believe she would give 
him away. With a shrug of the shoulders he 
turned and left the room. 

As the door closed behind him Jackson 
moved towards Belle, who had covered her 
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face with her hands, her slight figure trem- 
bling from head to foot. He laid his hand on 
her arm. 

** Belle/’ he said, gently. 

She shrank away from him. 

“ Oh, please go,” she said, in a choking 
voice. Don’t speak to me. You know 
what we are — what — what I am. You must 
hate — despise me.” 

He sat down beside her and took one of the 
trembling hands in his. 

“Do you know why I came here to-night - - 
why I came here in the past ? ” he asked. 
“ I never liked Ponsonby — though I never 
even suspected until to-night that he was what 
I now know him to be. 1 came because I 
cared for you, as 1 never cared, and never 
sfiall care, for anyone else. 1 did not ask you 
to become my wife because I thought you 
would never consent to leave what appeared 
to be a life of ease and luxury to share the 
fortunes of one who is going to make his way 
in a new country, and may have to fac'e a good 
deal of hardship and anxiety. But after what 
has happened to-night 1 do ask you.” 

“ You — you really mean this } ” she asked, 
and’ the incredulity, the humility with which 
she regarded him seemed to Jackson, in the 
case of this brilliant and beautiful girl, 
inexpressibly pathetic. 

“ From my very heart I do,” he said, 
earnestly ; “ and 1 beg and implore you to 
come away with me now. 1 cannot and will 
not leave you here alone, at the mercy of those 
cruel, unscrupulous men and that odious, 
malignant woman. Even if you were not 
all you arc to me I could not do it. T can 
guess what was in the glass you warned me 
not to drink out of, and 1 am absolutely 
certain that you saved my life to-night at 
the risk of your own. Do you think T am 
going to leave you with them after that ? 
You must come away with me at once. We 
can be married by special licence in London 
to-morrow. Leave these people and this life 
1 know you loathe, and if it lies in my power 
to make you happy, God knows you shall 
never regret having done so.” 

“ And you— you can trust me — now that 
you know what I am— -the life 1 have led— 
to be a good wife to you ? ” 


“ I can trust you implicitly. You care for 
me a little, Belle, don’t you } ” 

“ I care for you so much that I — I am afraid 
of spoiling your life — afraid that you may be 
sorry you asked me.” 

“ I shall never be that. You do not know 
— I cannot express in words how hapi)y you 
have made me. Do you wish to speak to your 
father before we go ? ” 

“ Ponsonby ! He is not my father. His 
wife is my aunt, and Dick is her son by a 
previous marriage. They professed to adopt 
me when my parents died and I was left 
alone in the world. When 1 first came to 
live with them I had not a suspicion of the 
truth. It was not until 1 discovered that 
they were using me to — to attract and enter- 
tain the people they tricked and swindled 
that I began to suspect. I tried again and 
again to escape, and could not — dare not. 
They threatened me, terrified me — told me 
I had gone too far— was as guilty in the eyes 
of the law as they were. I was so lonely — 
so — so helpless — oh, you cannot realize what 
I have gone through 1 ” 

“ But it is all over now — done with for 
ever. Try not to think of it. It will only 
distress you.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t understand. I want 
you to know everything. I was beginning — 
1 know 1 was — to grow like them. I had lost 
all hope. There was no one to help me. 
What could I do } In a little while I 
should have been as wicked and un- 
scrupulous as they are. Now you know all. 
Are you sure, quite sure, you will never be 
sorry ? ” 

“ Quite sure. Come, dear, we must 
go.” 

He led her to the door and opened it. No 
one was visible, but the murmur of voices 
could be heard in an adjoining room. She 
hurriedly put on a hat and cloak that were 
hanging in the ball. Jackson dispensed with 
all formalities. There was no knowing what 
desperate men with their backs against the 
wall, furious with disappointment, might be 
capable of doing. He opened the outer door 
noiselessly, drew the trembling girl’s arm 
through his, and together they went out into 
the night. 



From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 

VIEWED BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 

(new series.) 

Illustrated ty E. T. Reed. 


THERE was a passage in the 
A NEW PHASE authorized form and order of 
IN THE the Coronation Service which 
LONtxsPEECH members of the House of 
CONTROVERSY. Commons, thronged in West- 
minster Abbey last month, 
wistfully regarded. At the end of the 
(Veed/’ so the ordinance runs, “ one of the 
Bishops shall be ready in the pulpit placed 
against the pillar in the north-east corner of 
the Theatre, and begin the sermon, which is 
to he shorty If the letter and the spirit of 
that injunction might dominate proc'eedings 
of the Ilouse of Commons, how much better 
worth living would Parliamentary life be ? 
As usual with a newly-elected House, the 
monstrosity of the length of speec'hes has 
been much discussed. In course of time, as 
eels get used to being skinned, so members 
become inured to the ordeal of long speeches. 
New members 


in the direction of wishing to sec olhtT men’s 
speec hes re<hi('ed in length by ii minimum ot 
one-half. 

In this matter \t>hintary 
THE RED elTort would be unavailing. 

LAMP. 'Fhe time saved In the self- 
discipline ol a lew imnoLirable 
men would be ap|)rof)riated by non unionists 
ior the extension of their own specs'hcs. 
Reform, to be (‘ffeittiid, must b( brought 
about hy imrd and fast rule admmisteri<J 
under the authority ol tlie ( hair. W hen the 
Duma was established at St, Peliislmrg a 
simple devil edealtw ith the plague ol prolixity. 
On a mem])er rising to addriN'. the I loose a red 
lamp was simultaneously ignited on Ins desk. 
At the end ol ten minutes it went out . and the 
orator was e()m])elled lorthwilh to lesmne his 
seat. The lives of siui'essixe Ihimas ha\o 
been .so bnei and exeiling that no msokI has 


acutely feel the in- 
flii'tion, and for the 
first time in history 
the Session has seen 
organized effort to 
combat it. Since 
1 touched on this 
subject in February 
a committee has 
been privily formed , 
charged with the 
mission of shorten- 
ing the length of 
s p e e c h e s. It s 
almost childish 
innocence was dis- 
played in its earliest 
step, which took 
the direction of en- 
deavouring to form 
a I'ompact by 
which subscribers 
should undertake 
to shorten their 
own speeches. That, 
of course, is not 
the thing at all. 
Individual desire 
unanimously flows 
Vul. nIu.--6 



rOMMI'ITEK HAS BEEN FORMED CUARtJEl) WITH THE 0| 

SHORTENING THE IKNOI’H <W Sl'KKCHKS.” 
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been •published of the sucxess or otherwise of 
this experimept. The matter is well worth in- 
quiring into by^the committee that has taken 
the business in hand at Westminster. The 
fact that there are no desks for members in 
the House of Commons is an initial difficulty 
in the way of adopting the scheme. If it 
has proved a suc{'ess it might be adapted in 
other form. 

It must be gratefully admitted that, (orn- 
pared with the fashion in vogue thirty years 
ago, the plague of long s[)ee(‘hes has appre- 
ciahl\' abated. In the assembly among which 
Disraeli and Gladstone were numbered as 
young men a speec'h of an hour’s duration 
was regarded as a curiosity of reticence. It 
is a familiar fact that Gladstone occupied 
five hours in the exposition of one of his 
earlier Budgets. Two years ago Mr. Lloyd 
(ieorge, having grafted upon his financial 
scheme something like half-a-dozen stupendous 
legislative proposals, spoke for a ])eriod ap- 
proa(*hing the same length, but completed his 
task only with the assistance of an interval 
for rest and refreshment. 

At the epoch referred to Gladstone’s famous 
pomatum-j)ot was— if the trope be permissible 
— hidden in the bosom of the future. A glass 
of water served him for all refreshment. Old 
habit clinging to him, he was later personally 
•responsible for the custom of extended 
speec'h-making prevalent so recently as the 
’eighties. Tie also preserved the antique 
fashion of the exordium, the peroration, and 
the classi('al (juotation. Some of his perora- 
tions, lofty in tone, music-al in phrase, lengthy 
in form, are at this da>' prized possessions of 
the language. As 1 pointed out in earlier 
reference to this alway.s-burning question, 
nobody now indulges in the House of (om- 
mons in a peroration. As for a classical 
quotation, the Labour members simply 
wouldn’t stand it. From a period so recent 
as Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal from the scene 
the style of debate has appreciably altered. 
It is less oratorical, and therefore more 
businesslike. 

Nevertheless, there remains 
;J()b',s the indisputable fact that ow- 
iv?jjj^KRiKN,<:E. j’ng to the, inordinate length. ol 
.Speeches only a small propor- 
tion, qf m^ipbc^Ts desiring to take, part in delmte 
mapfige to catc h the Speaker’s eye. 'Fhe evil 
is to be grappled with only by the operation 
of a short, .sharp rule limiting the duration 
of speech. There are few men, even in the 
present Parliament, who have more useful 
matter to ('ommunicate than may be set forth 
within the space of ten minutes. Amongst 


the afflictions that fell upon Job, worse than 
the as.sault of the Sabeans, crueller than the 
Chaldeans, more woeful than the great wind 
from the wilderness that smote the four 
corners of the house of his eldest son, was the 
length of the remarks of his comforters. 
Happy would Job have been, in spite of his 
boils, had he been able to move the c losure 
when Bildad the Shuhite followed Kliphaz 
the Temanitc, with Zophar the Naama- 
thite lurking below the Gangway ready to 
chime in. 

It happens that among the 
THE TEN Standing Orders one presents 
MINUTES a useful object-lesson upon 

RULE. this important question. It is 

known as the den Minutes 
Rule, c'hicfiy because it makes no reference 
to that limit of time. What it direc-ts is 
that a Minister or unofficial member in 
c'harge of a Bill may introduc*e it imme- 
diately after the Question hour, on condition 
that he explains its provisions in a spcec:h ol 
moderate length. One other member may 
follow, under the same restraining condition. 
Whereafter the Bill may be brought in and 
read a first time. Whilst the particular 
measure suffers no disadvantage, the saving 
of time is considerable. Under the old order 
of things, especially when obstruction was 
systcmatizc‘d , a whole night might be given 
up to debate on the first reading ot a Bill 
who.se cdauscs members discussing it had not 
yet enjoyed the opportunitv ol reading. 

This testimony to the effic'ac y of arbitrary 
limitation of speech-making is invaluable. 
Nothing practical will come of the agitation 
of the current Session. It has been familiar 
in the early days of former Parliaments, 
do appeals addressed to him iVIr. Asquith 
makes answer that jiaraphrases the rejily 
of former Prime Ministers. If, he says, 
general feeling on the part of the House is 
di.splaycd in iavour of taking action in the 
matter he will be willing to give effect to it. 
And there the matter rests till a new Parlia- 
ment meets, and business men fresh to the 
.scene marvel at the method under whicdi th(‘ 
affairs of the Empire struggle along. 

Another grievance born afresh 
MR. GiNNEi.L with the new Parliament is the 
TAKES THE alleged unfairness of allocaHion 
FLOOR. of the right to sjieak. It was 
dramatically brought to the 
fore on the c^pening day of the Session by an 
Irish tnember, who fell himself specially 
aggrieved. He dc'clared that through a 
whole l-^arliament . in s])ile' ()f constant en- 
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“ MK. GINNELL DErT.AKED THAT TIIUOUGH A 
WHOI.E I'AKIJAMENr HE HAD NO'I' SlU'('KEI>KI> |\ 
tatching the si'eakek’s eye.” 


(Icavour, he had not once succeeded in catch- 
ing the Speaker’s eye. (The life ot the Parlia- 
ment chanced to have been ('omprised within 
a single Session. That was a detail the 
complainant was not comf)elled voluntarily 
to bring to the front.) There was something 
delightfully humorous in the situation. The 
Speaker-Elect was in his jdace, waiting to be 
led to the C'hair by the mover and .seconder 
of the Resolution that .selected him as it.s 
officer. As they rose to jierform their pleasant 
duty, up got Mr. Ginnell to unfold his tale of 
woe. The opportunity comes only once in 
the history of a J^irliament. At the moment 
there was no Mac e on the Table, no Speaker 
in the Chair, no form of vested authority. 
As someone must needs do something in the 
way of a friendly lead, the Clerk at the 'fable 
was, as u.sual, allowed to take charge of the 
proc'cedings. But so jealous ot its privileges 
is the House that the Clerk, being technically 
a stranger, was not permitted to open his 
mouth even to pronounce the name of a 
member. In .successively calling upon the 
mover and seconder of the Resolution to 
address the Hou.se, he dumbly pointed a 
forefinger at each. 

Mr. Ginnell did not even wait for the 
friendly forefinger to be turned in his direc- 
tion. He was absolute master of the situa- 
tion. He could not be closured or .suspended, 
or ordered to resume his seat after being tl rice- 
warned of irrelevance. Nor was he subjected 


IS 

to any other of the penalties that might have 
been inflicted upon him had he juaught the ^ 
Speaker’s eye on one of the tKTA.sionis when he 
lamented failure. If the shade flf Mr. Joseph 
Gillis Biggar haunts the Chambei he once 
adorned, it musthavebeen rackeil with jealousy 
at the opportunity invented ami enjovedb) a 
compatriot. 

Nothing would .suipfise the 
THE SPEAKER House of Coiiunous more it 
AND THE some day, being in t ommiltee, 
{'iiAiRMAN OF the Speaker wen* to .tep in 
(’OMMiTTKES. aiul take purl in current 

debate. Yet abstention from 
such a course is ot modern date, Mr, 
Denison, S])eaker ot tlie House ol ( binmons 
up to Deceni[)er loth, iS68, Iretjuentls exer- 
cised what is ac'tuallv the right r)l the pre.sent 
Speaker of speaking and voting in ( onmvitttxs. 
On June gth, 1870, Mr. Lowe’s Bmlget beings 
in Committee of Ways and Means, the 
Speaker was one of a majority ot totn who 
defeated the Governmemt in the I'ivision 
Lobby. Mr. Denison was the last Speaker 
to exercise this right. But till a recent date 
the Deputy-Speaker ((‘hairman ol Ways and 



MR. KMMO'IT, deputy SeRAEEH. 
(Chairman of Wayfs and Means.) 
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. Means) both spoke and voted upon questions 
coming before the fully-constituted House. 

It is chamcteristic of the stem impar- 
tiality of the present Speaker, Mr. Lowther, 
that whilst he held the office now admirably 
filled by Mr. Emmott he abstained from 
voting when the Speaker was in the ('hair. 
This example has been scrupulously followed 
by his successor at the Table, and it is not 
probable that the precedent will ever be 
broken. 

The difference in the appointment and 
position of the ('hairman of Ways and Means 
compared with that of the Speaker is so 
broadly marked as to make this abstention 
a little extreme in the delicacy of feeling that 
suggested it. Whilst the Speaker occupies a 
position akin to that of the Judicial Bench, 
requiring absolute abstention from anything 
•"approaching political bias or party feeling, 
the post of Chairman of Committees has 
always been recognized as the reward of 
faithful party service. Preserving impartial 
attitude whilst presiding over debate, on 
leaving the Table the Chairman relapses into 
the position of a private member, in untram- 


melled enjoyment of a private member^s 
rights and privileges. Before Mr. Lowther’s 
time the Party Whip certainly counted upon 
the Chairman's vote, and invariably got it. 
With a small majority such as that which 
supported Mr. Gladstone in the short Parlia- 
ment of 1892, the loss of two votes owing to 
the abstention from the Division Lobby of the 
Speaker and the C'hairman of Committees, 
both being before their elevation stout 
Liberals, might at particular crises .have been 
a serious mAtter. At the present time, Mr. 
Lowther being almost the only, if not abso- 
lutely the sole, Tory in the House, and Mr. 
Emmott living up to the faith of a Lil)eral, 
the two are practically paired. Tlius it 
comes to pass that whilst tender consciences 
r'^main unoffended, the majorities are not 
affected. 

In a speech delivered in his 
DR. first Session in the House of 
kenealy’s Commons, Dr. Kenealy, refer- 
MANE. ring to what he described as 
calumnious reflections on his 
character, declared in tragic voice, “ 1 shall 
shake them, off as the lion shakes the dewdrops 
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from his mane/’ The prolonged burst of 
laughter with which the House greeted this 
flight of fancy was echoed throughout the 
country when Parliamentary reports were 
circulated. It remains to this day a classic 
among House of C'ommons’ phrases. 

Reading again the memoirs of the publish- 
ing house of Murray, I come upon a case 
curiously parallel. S. T. Coleridge, writing 
to ,John Murray under date 26th March, 
1817, complains 
of attacks uf)on 
h i m b y t h e 
Quarterly Review. 

“ 'rhank (iod,” 
he exclaims, 

these things 
jxiss Irom me like 
drojjs of water 
from a duck’s 
back.” 

This somewhat 
lacks the majesty 
of K e n e a 1 y ’ s 
simile. Dcficienc'v 
is made up by a 
delightful mixing 
of m e t a p h o r. 

“ Exce[)t,” the 
poet adds, “ as 
far as they take 
the bread out of 
my mouth.” The 
simile of water 
running over a 
man’s back, en 
route taking the 
bread out of his 
mouth, is a fani'y 
that should hav(* 
been set forth in 
verse. 

As a “ bull ” 

it docs not, however, attain the felicity 
of the creation with which Mr. O’Shee 
delighted the House of Commons on a 
dreary night last April in ('ommittee on the 
Parliament Bill. The animal appropriately 
emerged from a farmyard in County Meath, 
whence the tenant had been evicted for non- 
payment of rent. Public-spirited neighbours 
not only saw to it that no new tenant should 
be forthcoming, but constant depredation 
was committed upon the farmyard buildings. 
The result was that they were placed under 
police protection. Mr. O’Shee, addressing 
the Chief Secretary, insisted upon knowing 
at whose cost the police were thus engaged, 
and why such cost should be incurred on 
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account of a farm “ when ihi? only living 
animals on it are seagulls Uiat 11^* over it.” ^ 
Up to the present time of riling that is 
the best Irish bull born since tlu' death of Sir 
Boyle Roche withdrew from the national 
stoi'kyard a prolific' and sut'c csslul breeder. 

In accordance with ancient 
A nrv (‘usiom, going buck lo a period 
PRivfi.EUE. beyond the memory of man, 
when tlie lloiist 
of ( o ni m o n s 
nevv|\ lie ('ted 
meets lor its first 
Session ihe mem- 
bers lot the City 
of London seat 
themseh (S on the 
IVeasui \ Bench. 
Since Me Arthur 
Balfour, driven 
Irom Lanciishire, 
l(»ok ri'lujic in the 
Cit y lh(' a I range- 
men t has linked 
(ornplelcncss. It 

would, jiciluips, 
be too hmny to 
ha\e the Liader 
oi the Opposition 
seated lor bowso* 
ever bru f tune in 
the Ministerial 
eilailcL He has 
accord inglv had 
himsedt escused. 
His colleague, Sir 
Ln*dcrick Ban- 
bury, not ham- 
pered bv e\- 
Ministerial dig- 
nity, was found 
on the fn'asury 
Bench at the opening of this Session, as h(‘ 
has been seen there on many former 0('< a- 
sions, whether the fort wen*, held by Liiierals 
or by statesmen of his own political faith. 

Sir PYederick, however, stops shoit of 
reviving the fashion of his long-time pre- 
decessors in one resped. When thejf came 
down to Westminster they did honour io the 
City by presenting themselves in m^irine 
robes and gold chains. In the moderit Par- 
liament there is one orcanional revival of 
this courtly custom. It happens wh^ the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin is alsio u member of 
Parliament, and in his former capacity pre- 
sents a petition at the Bar of the House. 
Thereafter, taking his usual l«eat, he still wear^^ 
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his robes and chain of office, an object of envy 
to ordinary members. 

Up to a dat^so recent as the passing of the 
Reform Rill, members of the House of Com- 
mons privileged to wear scarves and orders 
habitually displayed them. I have an en- 
graving of an old picture showing the House 
of Commons in Session in the year 1821. 
Nearly all the members wear powdered hair 
arranged in queues ^ a style preserved to this 
day only by footmen. Many display the ribbon 
and star of the particular order to which they 
belonged. Manners-Sutton, Speaker at the 
time of the passing of the Reform Rill, wore 
the red ribbon of the Bath flung across his 
gown. The only dec oration of the kind worn 
in Parliament to-day is displayed by the 
Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the order of 
the Garter, on whose surplice shines the 
insignia of his rank. 

The custom pertaining to mem- 

A LINK WITH hers 
PLANTAGENET for the 
TIMES. C'ity is 

pretty 

well known. Another 
observed on the open- 
ing of every Session 
is less familiar and is 
Qven more hoary in 
age. An unobtrusive 
gate opens from 
Dean’s Yard into 
Great ( olfege Street, 
leading on to the 
entrance to Westmin- 
ster Palace. As far 
back as Plantagenet 
times it was the 
custom of the Abbot 
of Westminster to 
walk from the Abbey 
to the Palace to take 
his seat with lay- 
lords at the opening 
of Parliament. This 
gale led to the nearest 


and most private approac:h to the Palace' 
and was used for the procession of priests and 
acolytes who escorted the Abbot on his way. 
To this day, on the opening of a new Session, 
the gate i.s unlocked, though there comes no 
Abbot in cope and mitre bound for the 
House of Lords. For the rest of the year 
it remains loc:ked. 

An invariable formula in the 
A PARLiA- Parliamentary Reports tells 
MENTAR Y how through the Session at such 
RELIC. an hour “ 'I'he Speaker look 
the Chair.” There was a time 
in the history of Parliament when this phrase 
might be construed literally. When Parlia- 
ment was dissolved the S})c*aker, claiming 
what was admitted to be his perc^uisite, took 
the ('hair home with him. Lenthall, the 
Speaker who lives in history for his famous 
speech in response to King C harles’s personal 
demand for the custody of the Five Members, 
availed himself of his 
privilege. In Radley 
('hurcL, Berksliire, 
there is to be seen to 
this day a canopy 
blac‘k with age. It 
was in its time a por- 
tion of the Speaker’s 
('hair in the House of 
('omrnons in the reign 
of C harles T. Whem 
Parliamc*nt was dis- 
solved J.enthall had 
the ('hair in which 
he sat through several 
Parliaments “ c'on- 
veyed ” (so the wise 
call it) to his country 
house in lierkshire. He 
presented the canopy 
to th(‘ j)arish church, 
whcTe it forms one of 
thc^ oldest links still 
extant with the early 
days of the Mother 
of Parliaments. 



“THK bishop of WINCHE.STKR, ON WHOSK 
SURPLICK SHINKS THK INSIGNIA HIS HWK.' 



Mr. Macfadyen, Mortal. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 

Illustrated ty Dudley Hardy, R.I. 



I. 

BVIOUSLY young Phipps 
should never have been ad- 
mitted a member of the Mau- 
soleum Club. He was the 
only member one ('ould readily 
call to mind who had any hair 
whatever on the crowm of his 
head, and the only human being who had ever 
committed the outrage of whistling (yes, 
whistling) on the staircase of that solemn 
institution. As a matter of fact, he passed 
the committee simply as the son of his father, 
the great Sir Mumplebury Phipps, the palae- 
ogra])her. It would be a great blow to his 
father if young Phipps were expelled from 
the Mausoleum ; but something of the sort 
is sure t() happen sooner or later. He will 
be fortunate if he is only asked to resign. 

It might have been expected that the 
somnolent dignity of the plac 
members would have had its etfee 
Phi])f)s ; and .so it did, but 
it was quite the wrong 
effe('t. It stung him into 
excesses of misbehaviour, 
such as he would probably 
never have con temj dated in 
any less portentous en- 
vironment. He was con- 
stantly exposed to the 
temptation to do something 
atrocious and see what 
would happen. Mind 1 am 
not offering excuses for 
young Phipj)s ; I am merely 
explaining. 

His worst outrage was 
never distinctly traced to 
him by the (‘ommittee, 

but ! It was something 

so very .shocking that 1 
would rather not mention 
it ; but that happens to be 
the only wijiy of explaining 
what followed. I will just 
say, then, hurried 1\ and 


without painful detail, that early one eveming 
he secreted gin in a flat bottle under his c oat 
and entered the smoking-room at a moment 
when it was empty. 'Pwo freshly filled water- 
carafes stood there, and these lu* fi‘ok and 
partly emptied into a ventilating pipe ; he 
then divided the contents of the gln-botlle 
between the two carafes and replaces I them* 
carefully where he had found them. That 
was all. 

Now, as it happened, this was the first 
evening for many years that Air. Piiscdan 
Macfadyen had spent at the cluli ; and the 
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reason was that this was the first night for 
many years* that Mrs. Macfadyen had been 
away from hgmc without her husband. She 
had been sent for, in fact, by a sister who had 
been taken ill ; and as she had not positively 
extracted a pledge from Mr. Macfadyen that 
he would stay at home, that dutiful husband 
thought there could be no positive objection 
to the exceedingly mild diversion of an even- 
ing at the Mausoleum, and no absolute need 
to report the fact to Mrs. Macdadyen on her 
return. It was a sad thing— a tragedy, as 
you will see — that on the occasion of Mr. 
Maefadyen’s first evening at the club for years 
there should be 
gin in the water- ^ 

bottle. 

) 


Three tumblers were brought, with a little 
brandy at the bottom of each, and one of the 
treacherous water-bottles was placed at hand. 
Mr. Jeeves, after a sniff and a slight sip of the 
undiluted brandy, added a generous helping 
from the water-bottle, and pronounced the 
result quite extraordinary. 

“ This is really a brandy of very remarkable 
quality,'’ he .said, “ with a character quite its 
own. Somehow the water seams to bring 
out the flavour." 

Bowker agreed, and resolved to speak to 
the secretary about getting some of that same 
brandy for his private store. And Mr. 
Priscian Macfadyen, with glowing interior 
and blinking eyes, approved of the cigar and 
the brandy, and Bowker, and Jeeves, and the 



‘*‘TH1S IS REALLY A BRANDY OK VERY REMARKABLE QUALITY,’ HE SAID. 


In the smoking-room Mr. Macfadyen met 
his old friend Bowker, whom he had not seen 
for a very long time ; because Bowker was a 
bachelor and spent every evening at the club. 
Bowker had very good cigars of his own, 
which he preferred to those kept on the 
premises. Mr. Bradley Jeeves, another old 
acquaintance, also liked Bowker's cigars. So 
these three elderly c ontemporaries sat together 
with three of Bowker's cigars between them ; 
and, partly because they were of a generation 
before the coming into fashion of whisky, 
and partly because of certain restrictions of 
Mr. BowkcT's doctor, they resolved on three 
glasses of weak brandy and water ; especially 
as Jeeves had been told of an excellent new 
brandy just arrived in the club cellars. 


circumstances generally — but particularly the 
brandy. 

“ There's a certain curious silkine.ss — yes, 
I think silkiness is the only word- about this 
brandy," said Mr. Bowker, c ritically, “ that 
is positively extraordinary." Hc^ took a good 
mouthful, and swallowed it with lingering 
approval. “ Excellent ! " he went on, “ quite 
excellent ! It's very far from being my usual 
habit, but it's very tempting, and 1 really 
think I must have another." 

So they had another, all three, and from a 
far corner the diabolical Phipps, entrenched 
behind a newspaper, watched the fell result 
of his revolting machinations. 

Let us, with a truly and genuinely respect- 
able .shudder, draw a veil over the re.st of that 
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evening’s transactions ; a veil thick enough to 
conceal the fact whether or not those three 
unoffending and most proper elderly gentle- 
men, under the stimulus of the first two, had 
another glass apiece, or even more. A veil 
that will permit no glimpse of the confused 
oscillations of three exceedingly pink scalps as 
viewed from the top of the Mausoleum stair- 
case at their departure very late in the even- 
ing indeed. A veil that will reveal nothing 
of the panic amazement of the dci orous hali- 
porter, nothing of the rumours of musical 
efforts in the fresh air of the street, nothing of 
^ suggested explanations before the committee. 

II. 

Mr. Bowker awoke very late next morning 
with a double-elephant headache and a very 
doubtful remembrance as to how he had 
acquired it. His man was gathering up his 
clothes, striding after them aliout the room 
in a subtly irritating manner which Mr. 
Bowker strongly resented. 'I’he fellow was 
under notice, and since he had received it his 
manner had grown less respectful each day. 

Mr. Bowker noticed that there was a good 
deal of mud on the clothes, and he began to 
wonder as to the manner of his home-coming. 

Wade ! ” he said. 

“ Sir.” 

“ I — I was rather late home last night.” 

This mornin’, sir,” corrected Wade. 

But you didn’t wait up after twelve, I 
suppose ? ” 

No, sir.” Mr. Bowker was vastly relieved 
till the man added, “ But I got up to let you 
in, sir,” 

” Not necessary,” snapped Mr. Bowker — 
“ not at all necessary.” 

Beggin’ pardon, sir, I found it very 
necessary.” 

A very insolent scoundrel, reflected Mr. 
Bowker, between the throbs of headache. 

But he would very much like to remember 

There was some talk of a new brandy at the 
club — he could recollect that perfectly ; and 
Macfadyen was there. But beyond that 
everything was the blankest of possible 
blanks. The new brandy must have been 
uncommonly bad. What had happened ? 
He must try Wade again. “ I don’t feel very 
well this morning, Wade,” he remarked. 

Indeed, sir ? You surprise me, sir.” 

Why surprise you ? ” asked his master, 
testily. 

‘‘ You was very ’appy last night, sir — mean- 
in’ this mornin’, of course. Very ’appy 
indeed. I never see a gentleman better 
nourished.” 

Vol. xUi.~6. 


Better nourished ? I'his was sheer inu 

pudence. And yet Mr. Ik^wker was a 

bachelor, but no bishop, no archbishop, could 
be more respectable than Mr. Bowker. It 
would be well, perhaps, to boar with th<* 
fellow till he revealed a little more. 

1 took something that seriously disagreed 
with me last night, Wade,” he said. 

Very likely, sir, I .should think. \{>u 
wasn't thinkin’ of a w^atch an’ clui in, sir, was 
you, or a gold ring ? ’’ 

'‘Watch and chain? (Jokl ling? What 
do you mean ? ’ 

“ Only these here, sir. d'hev was in your 
overcoat-pocket with this purse. 1 ’aven’t 
ever seen ’em btdore.” 

And Wade, with a (alnily deferential 
impudence, displayed belore Ids master’s 
eyes a wholly strange gold watch and chatn^ 
a signet-ring, and a purse. 

“In my overcoatqKKkel ? ” gasped Mr. 
Ikiwker. 

“ Ye.ssir. 'I'hey came tumblin’ out when I 
brushed it.” 

Mr. Bowker f(‘ll into a .sweat of apprehen* 
sion. What had he done ? WIhmc had he* 
been ? He must have robbed somel«»<lv I 
There was triumph in Wade’s eve iis he 
observed the obvious consternation of his 
master. lie stood a picture of malicious 
satisfaction while Mr. Bowker, with trembling 
hands, snatched and opened the purse in 
stnirch for some mark of identification 'rhere 
were several sovereigns in it, and a half- 
sovereign, lull no pa[)er, no initial- nothing 
to give a hint of the rightful owner. 

it was a horrible situation. Many yt‘ars 
ago, when Mr. Bowker was a young man, 
there had been occasions wluin be had iound 
it difficult to recall the events of the picvious 
evening. He had been active, high-spirited 
— less decorou.s than now ; but his wildest 
escapade fell a world short of this. Never 
had he been confronted with anything like 
the ghastly difficulty that laced him now - 
the possession of a watch and chain, a ring, 
and a purse that were obviously the rightful 
property of some other person, and (ould 
only have been acquired dishonestly- i>erhaps 
by violence. 

He pulled himself together as well ns his 
shattered condition permitted, and requested 
a weak brandy and soda. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Wade ; “ nothin| like 
an ’air o’ the dawg that bit you,” 

The impudent scoundrel was presuming 
on what he had seen and conjectured^ and 
his master felt himself helpless* p 

“ By the way,” he said, suddenly, on the * 
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impulse of a bright thought, are you sure it 
was my overcoat, Wade ? ” 

Oh, yes, sir. The coaCs yours all right. 
You won’t get into no trouble over the coat I* 

The man was growing insufferable, and 
Mr. Bowker was positively afraid to resent it. 

Ha, hum ! That will do, Wade,” he said, 
as loftily as possible. “ I’ll ring if I want 
you. 1 — ah — 1 shall attend to the matter 
of — ah~ these things during the day. Mean- 
time, of course, 1 shall expect you to say 
nothing about it to anybody.” 

“ No, sir- -certainly not, sir,” replied Wade, 
with an oily grimace that almost included a 
wink. He ])aLisef] in the doorway and 
repeated, “ ( erlainly not, sir. I sha’n’t say 
a word — so long as I remain in your service, 
sir.” 

Mr. Bowker groatied in spirit. 'ITe fellow 
was plainly threatening to give him away 
unless kept in his employ. B>ut something 
must be done, and done rjuickly, to ascertain 
what had happened last night. 1'he police 
might even be on the look-out for him at 
that very moment ! 

He dressed and made his best attempt at 
breakfast. Then, with that shameful ])lunder 
again in his coat-] )ockel, he set out to cal! on 
Mr. Macfadyen, desperately striving as he 
went to recall some fragment ('f last night’s 
adventures. 

But it w'as useless. He could remember 
nothing after the second trial of the curiously 
seductive new brandy. Tie might have gone 
anywhere and done anything. 

Mr. Macfadyen lived just where you would 
have expected to find a bald-headed fun- 
gologist of Erastian tendencies — in Blooms- 
bury, in the most respectably ordinary house 
of the most respec'tably orciinary .square to 
be found in that jxirish. 

Yes, Mr. Macfadyen was at home, but 
engaged just at j)rescnt, explained the man 
who opened the door, with some mystery. 
Would Mr. Bowker please step in ? 

Mr. Bowker did so, and as the door closed 
behind him he was aware of skirts on the 
landing above the lower stair-flight. This 
was aw^kward. Mrs. Macfadyen must have 
returned sooner than was expected. 

“ Mr. Bowker, is it you ? ” said the lady. 
“ You’ve heard of our trouble, then — very 
kind of you to come. Won’t you come 
up ? ” 

What “ trouble ” was this ? Mr. Bowker 
had never for a moment anticipated an 
encounter with Mrs. Macfadyen, whom he 
held somewhat in awe, as did other of her 
‘husband’s friends. Jt would certainly be out 


of the question to enter into any discussion 
of last night’s proceedings in presence of 
Mrs. Macfadyen. As it was, he was supposed 
to be aware of some trouble which had fallen 
on the house of Macfadyen, and to be so kind 
as to call in consequence. Here was some- 
thing to excuse his presence, if only he knew 
what it was. 

He .soon learned. Mrs. Macfadyen led the 
way to a dressing-room where Mr. Macfadyen, 
looking vastly {)crturbed and extraordinarily 
uncomfortable, stood in ccmsultation with a 
stranger. 

“ Oh, gc^od morning, Bowker,” said Mr. 
Mac fadyen, rather hurricxlly. “ We— we 
haven’t seen much of you lately. Wondered 
what had become of you. We’ve had a little 
burglary here — nothing to s[)cak oi — thing 
I shouldn’t have taken muc'h notice of my- 
self.” 

” No, he wouldn’t,” observed Mrs. Mac- 
fadyen, severely. ” He didn’t even want to 
cah in the police. But, of course, I insisted 
on that, and Sergeant Pike here thinks he has 
a clue already.” 

“ How (lid it occur ? ” 

” It seems'' answered Mr. Macfadyen, 
hastening to explain, ” that the thief must 
have climbed on to the study rc^of just below 
here, and reached in at the oj)en window. 
He could easily take anything from the 
dressing-table like that.” 

“ J)id>e take muc'h ? ” 

” Priscian's watc'h and chain,” said Mrs. 
Macfadyen, with a precise enij^hasis, “ his 
signet-ihig, and his purse wdth money in it. 
And he calls it nothing to s})eak of ! ” 

Something sprang up into Mr. Bowker ’s 
throat, turned over, and fell into his chest 
again. “A- a gold watch ? ” he inanagi^d 
to say. 

“ His gold w^atc'h that cost him fifty guineas 
at Dent’s, and a thick curb chain. And he 
w^asn’t even going to ('all the |K>li(’e ! ” 

This was quite terrible. This ('limb over 
from the mews and up to the window was just 
what Mr. l^owker might have done - in pure 
sport — in his collcfge days ; but now ! What 
in the world could have possessed him to 
behave so ? And Sergeant Pike thought he 
had a (due ! 

“ The sergeant says it is obviously some- 
body who knows the place,” observed Mrs. 
Macfadyen. “ That’s so much to the good.” 

Mr. Bowker’s mouth was drier and stic'kier 
than ever. This escapade had probably 
seemed rather amusing last night ; but now ! 
The views of sixty-five are not as the views of 
twenty-five. This was no “ lark.” 
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“ What / want to know is, how much a 
burglar would have to take before Priscian 
would call it serious/’ was Mrs. Macfadyen’s 
next contribution to the case. 

“Oh, of course, my dear, I don’t say it 
isn’t serious,” replied Mr. Macfadyen, with 
anxious conciliation. “ But then it might be 
much more serious for the burglar if he were 
caught. We mustn’t lose sight of the humani- 


“ There, you see Mr. Bowker agrees with, 
me,” said Mr, Macfadyen. ” Al^l as *10 its 
being intended as a joke, what »i,)uld lie more 
likely } The humour of the lower classes is 
genuine, though crude.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” rcplieil Mis, Mac- 
fadyen. 

“ The chief difficulty,” said Sergi'iuii Pike, 
“is the umbrella.” 



•THE FARE WAS CAID IN ADVANCE,’ THK CABMAN RKPKATKl), ‘BUT YOU DIDN’T KKMIiMBEU IT, 

SIK, YOU WAS THAT MORTAL 


tarian aspect of the cjise. He may have a 
starving wife and family. Don’t you think 
so, Bowker ? ” 

“ Very probable indeed, I should think,” 
assented Mr. Bowker, readily. “ In fact, the 
— the whole case seems to suggest it. And 
he — he may have only intended it as a 
loke.” 


''The umbrella ?” interjected Mr. Bowker, 
a little puzzled. 

“Yes,” said the detective. “ Ihere’s an 
umbrella missing, us well. You didn’t put 
that on the dressing-table, loo, did vou ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” replied Mr. Mucladyen, 
with some stiffness. “I assure ^ou 1 am 
quite incapable of such an act.” 
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, “ Just so, sir. Nobody ’(1 ever believe such 

a thing of^ou, Fm sure. But there’s the 
difficulty. If the thief stood on the study roof 
and reached in at this window and got the 
things off the table, how did he get the 
umbrella out of the hall downstairs ? 
Especially with you sleeping here in the bed- 
room with the door locked.” 

That clue,” said Mr. Macfadyen, de- 
cidedly, “ obviously points to a thief of great 
cunning and resource; and perhaps with so 
much more obvious and easily-detected crime 
going on about us, and crying out for atten- 
tion, it might be as well to waste no more 
time on this difficult case — at any rate for the 
present. Um ? Kh ? ” 

Why, no, sir. There are other things to 
consider. There are finger-marks, for instance, 
on the polished top of this table, and, 
especially distinct, on the silver backs of the 
brushes. You see, they’re quite clear when 
you hold ’em up to the light. Now, there’s 
nothing mor(i certain than the finger-print 
clue. If you’ll just look at this clear system 
of lines, gentlemen, and compare them with 
any other — your own, for instance — you’ll 
perceive that the difference is quite extra- 
ordinary.” 

By some common impulse, both Mr. Bowker 
and Mr. Macfadyen plunged their hands deep 
*in their pockets at this point, and the sergeant’s 
exposition was interrupted by the appearan(^e 
of the man who had admitted Mr. Bowker, 

“ There’s a four-wheeler at the door, sir,” 
said the man, ‘‘an’ the cabman says he wants 
to see you. He’s got your umbrella, and he 
says he won’t give it to anybody but you ; 
and he’s as deaf as a post, and 1 can’t make 
him understand anything !-” 

“I’ll go ! ” said Mr. Macfadyen, making 
a dash at the door. 

“ So will I ! ” said Mrs. Macfadyen, with 
a sudden steely gleam of eye, dashing too. 

But the cabman was there already, and 
pushed past the servant. He was such an 
elderly man as only grows on the box of a 
four-wheeler, of a species now all but extinct. 
His face was bristly and crimson, with touches 
of purple, his voice struggled through the 
sediment of long-forgotten fogs, and he did 
not spare it. 

“ Pardon, lady; pardon, gents. I s’pose I 
was meant to come up, but ’e don’t speak 
loud an’ I’m ’ard of ’earin’.” He stepped 
farther into the room, extending a silver- 
handled umbrella toward Mr. Macfadyen. 

‘ |I’m a honest man,” he announced. “ A 
honest man.” 

‘^I^tainly — thank you — I’m much 


obliged,” said Mr. Macfadyen. But the 
cabman heard nothing and proceeded. 

“ When I brought you ’ome last night from 
Pall Mall this ’ere genelman paid the fare — 
in adwarice.” Pie pointed with the umbrella 
at Mr. Bowker. 

“ PYom Pall Mall ! ” remarked Mrs. 
Macfadyen, with the steel in her voice now as 
well as in her eye. “ This is certainly news 
to me ! ” 

“ From the club, my dear,” explained Mr. 
Macfadyen. “ I — I forgot to mention it, in 
the excitement of the — ah — burglary ! ” 

“ The fare was paid in adwance,” the cab- 
man repeated, “ but you didn’t remember it, 
sir, you was that mortal ! ” 

“ That what ? ” And even the deaf cab- 
man understood the scandalized prance of 
Mrs. Macfadyen. 

“ Mortal,” he repeated, placidly, a little 
louder. “ ’E was that mortal ’e couldn’t 
understand the fare was paid, and as ’e ’adn’t 
got no money ’e made me take his umbrella. 
Now, I’m a honest man. When I was 
a-’elpin’ ’im with ’is latchkey I might ’a’ 
pinched anythink out o’ the ’all, but not me ! 
There ain’t many could say that, could they ? 
But I’m a honest man. Anybody might ’a’ 
felt it a dooty to keep the umbrella arter 
what ’ad ’appened, but not me ! I’m a 
honest man. I don’t say but what I’ve bin 
an’ lost a hour or so this mornin’ a-comin’ 
’ere, an’ any gent as was a gent would make 
it a quid at least, but that’s neither ’ere nor 
there. I’m a honest man, an’ I leave it to 
the genelman ’issclf ! ” 

There was a horrid pause, and nobody 
dared look in Mrs. Maefadyen’s direction. 
Mr. Bowker, from behind her, shook his fist 
and made furious dumb show at the con- 
scientious cabman. 

“ Why, sir,” pursued that paragon, .sur- 
prised at this demonstration, “ sure/y you 
remember it ? You was pretty mortal your- 
self, but not as mortal as this genelman. 
You knew summat, you did. Why, when you 
took care of ’is watch an’ chain an’ ring an’ 
puss afore you shoved ’im in the cab, I says 
to meself, ‘ ’E knows summat, ’e do,’ I says. 
’E’s bin there afore, many a time,’ says 1.” 
The man of probity beamed affably on the 
company as one desirous of promoting 
cheerfulness, “ An’ what I say is,” he added, 
“ what’s the odds if the gent was mortal ? 
’E ain’t the only one, is ’e ” 

“ We are all mortal,” faltered Mr. Mac- 
fadyen. 

“ You was last night, any’ow ! ” rapped 
out the cabman, promptly, with a deaf man’s 
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perverse turn of hearing. He grinned and 
shook his head roguishly, with a wink at 
Mrs. Macfadyen. But there, I do like a 
gent as is open-handed when ^e’s mortal. 
Why, you’d ’a’ give away evcrythink if the 
other gent ’adn’t collared ’em ! You offered 
yer watch an’ chain to the club porter ! ” 
Mr. Bowkcr interposed, rather uncertain 
of tone, but careful not to speak too loud. 

“ I’m afraid this fellow is far from sober,” 
he said. “ It’s very sad. It is true, how- 
ever, that 1 took care of Mr. Maefadyen’s 
valuables last night for safety. Something 
had disagreed with him, and he was not at 
all well.” 

“I’ll never touch Welsh rabbit again!” 
murmured Mr. Macfadyen. “ Never ! ” 

“ Here are the things,” Mr. Bowkcr went 
on. ” In the misunderstanding prevailing 
1 — 1 felt a certain difficulty in doing so before, 
as you will understand, Mrs. Macfadyen.” 

Mrs. Macfadyen gathered up the articles 
with an air that broke the nerve of every 
male creature present excef>t the cabman. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I quite understand, 
Mr. Bowker, (piite. Pray explain no mure I ” 
But the cabman viewed this tardy re- 


storation of the valuables with mna^ement.. 

What ! ” he exclaimed, That's a 
heyc-opener, that is ! Seems 'Pve give the 
game away ! Well, I’m blowed ( Who’d ha’ 
thought of a bloke like *im takiti’ advantage 
of ’is pal like that! Why, 'e whh a-stukin 
to ’em if I ’adn’t bin a honest man an’ come 
along an’ told the truth ! Never .^aid a word, 
’e didn’t, not till I’d told tt\e gent who’d ’ad 
’is watch 1 'J'hat’s a corker, Unit is 1 Well, 
well ! It seems I’ve got but k all tluan things 
for you, as well as the umbrella. A^ a honest 
man 1 ought to ’ave two tjuid at least ! ” 

Mr. Bowker strode back to his nuiins with 
darkling brow. ” Wade I ” he thundercfl, 
“ ( ome here ! ” 

” Yes, sir ! ” responded Wadts appearing 
from the next room with his semi nnpudeni 
grin in no whit aim led. 

“ Wade, 1 believe you’re under m»tice to 
leave my servit c ? " 

” 1 was, sir,” smirked Wade, ” but under 
the circumstant'es > ” 

“ the eiiTunistant es, Wade, ViuTre an 
insolent stoundrel. d'bere’s your imaith’s 
money, (lo (his ittstanl ! ” 
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Lawn -Tennis Strokes TKat Pay. 

A Symposium of tke Opinions of Famous Players on TKcir Favourite 


Strokes, and tke Best 

HERE is probably no game in 
the world in which the posses- 
sion of even one good, sound 
stroke proves of so great 
value to a player from a 
mal(‘h-winning point of view 
as lawn-tennis. Indeed, a 
number of the most famous players of the 
day frankly confess that “ they only have 
(^ne really good stroke.” And yet the know- 
ledge of how to use that stroke to the best 
possible advantage has actually won for them 
championships on more than one oc(‘asion. 

In order, therefore, to give readers of 'J'iie 
Strand Magazine an accurate idea of the 
best strokes to cultivate at lawn-tennis, we 
have collected from various Miampions and 
lawn - tennis experts their views on their 
strongest strokes, and also on the strokes 
which, in their opinion, are likely to prove of 
the greatest value on the tennis-court. A 
careful study of the strokes in (|ucstion 
should enable even the most moderate tennis- 
player to improve his (or her) game consider- 
ably in a very short time. 

Mrs. Lamkert Ckambers. 

Few players have earned a higher reputaiion 



MRS. LAMBERT. CHAMBERS ABPUT TO BRING INTO 
PLAY A PORE-HAND DRIVR. yiVtwt PMoi. 


Strokes to Cultivate. 

for all-round excellence on the tennis-court 
than Mrs. Lambert Chambers, better known, 
perhaps, as Miss Douglas, who first won the 
Ladies’ (‘hampionship some eight years ago, 
since when she has figured as lady champion 
on three other occasions. 

Mrs. ('hambers is greatly of the opinion 
that the fore-hand drive is her strongest 
stroke. “ I have always ('ongratulatcd my sell 
on my partiality to the fore-hand drive,” she 
says, “ because it seems to me that a really 
reliable fore-hand is one of the most valuable 
assets of the game. One of the first things 
to cultivate in the practice of this stroke 
is a good length. At first it is well not 
to endeavour to accomplish too severe a 
shot, for ex('essive ambition in this respec t 
is apt to lead to inacc'uracy. On this 
a('count I believe in the practice of a good- 
length slow ball until absolute accuracy is 
achieved. 

“ Once a player attains ac('uracy, pace 
and direction are merely a matter of hard 
work. In bringinfi; a fore-hand drive into 
play it is best to stand .sideways to the net, 
with the left foot in front of the right and 
with the left shoulder facing the net. I 
would point out here that it is a great mistake 
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to rush for the hall, for far better results are 
obtained by wailing as long as possible, as 
to try and meet the ball half-way is frequently 
tantamount to ‘ asking for trouble.’ It is 
advisable, too, to stand well away from the 
ball sideways and lengthways. 

“ Excessive muscular strength is by no 
means necessary in the attainment of a really 
sound fore-hand drive, for timing the stroke 
accurately, and transferring the weight at the 
right moment, and following well through at 
the finish, are the real secrets of goocl and 
strong strokes. The rac (|uct, I would mention, 
should .be swung slowly baik to about the 
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level of tht* shoulder and tlien l)rought slowly 
forward, while at the same time the weight 
should be transferred from the right foot to 
tlie left. 1 must lay particular stress on this 
matter ol the Iransierciu'e of weight, as it is 
most irnj)ortant and (an only be thoroughly 
mastered by careful pracdic’e.” 

Mrs. diambers also attaches great value to 
a sound servic e. “ J quite realize that an 
underhand cut service freciuently proves 
exceedingly useful,” she says ; “ but, all the 
same, as a rule I am a believer in an overhead 
service. Still, a change of stroke and tactics 
is invariably valuable, and on that account 
mastery over both services is to be recom- 
mended. So far as service is concerned — the 
same remark applies, of course, to other 
strokes as well — ‘ place ’ is alw'ays better 
than pace, for which reason it is a mistake, 
I think, for ambitious players to attempt too 
fast a service at first,” 


Mr. C. Heiron#. 

Like Mr. Wilding, the professional tetmis* 
player at Queen’s (lub, Mr. C. Heiruns, who 
has given some of the finest tennis players 
in the country their first le^j-sons, is not 
a believer in the cultivation of any par- 
ticular stroke as an aid to victory on tiic 
tennis-court. 

I quite admit that one good stroke nmy 
frequently prove of enormous value to a 
tennis-player,” he says ; ** but, at the same 
time, J think that many players are apt io 
.spoil their game by over-zealous practii i' of 
one .stroke, and one stroke only. 1 think that 
lcnnis-j)layers cannot do better in their ciuiv 
days than to commence by practising groimd 
strokes and service first, and afterwards follow 
on with the forediand drive, volleying, and 
back-hand strokes. ♦ 

“To be a really sound, reliable tennis 
jdayer thorough elfKaency in baikdiami 
slroke.s is absolutely essential, for w hii h 
reason I would advise players to devote 
particular attention to practising tlu'ir back- 
hand strokes, it always .seems to me, 
however, that a common lault many enthu- 
siasts make is to devote too much time to 
strokes w'hi(‘h are really what I think can best 
be termed ‘ natural stroke's.' 'fhe fore-haml 
drive, for example, is a stroke' which sugge’sts 
itself at once as being a natural slreike, anel, 
this lieing so, most players ‘ take to ’ it at 
once, because it cemios easy to them. On 
the fare of things, however, the slreikts to 
])racti.sc most are those whie h dei not at one c 
come easy to a player, and, if only umbitienis 
‘ knights of the rae ejuel ’ wenild remembe r 
this, their game would impio\(' in ii sur- 
prisingly short time.” 

Mr. A. F. Wiiainrf. 

Mr. A. F. Wilding, the young tolernial tenni.s 
player, who won the champion.ship in lepo, 
is not a believer in the advisahilitv ed’ eithe'r 
oneleavouring to make use of any partieadar 
individual stroke in preference to others, err 
of cultivating any indivielual shots in praclie e, 

“ It always seems to me that the <mly real 
chance a tennis-jdayer has ot attaining first- 
class ability is to strain every effort to become 
efficient ‘ all round,’ ” he says ; “ and for that 
rca.son 1 think it is a mistake for players to 
fix upon one stroke as likely to prove nurst 
effective, and then to study that stroke in 
preference to all others. Personally, evt'r 
since I took up tennis .seriously that is to 
say, ever since 1 elected to play the game in 
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preference to other pas times —I have always 
'tried * to Kd my play of a suggestion of 
what I think can best be described as 
* one-strokism/ 

‘‘ Of course, from the very nature of the 
game, the fore-hand drive suggests itself as 
being of particular value by reason of the 
fact that it must inevitably be used so often. 
Still, 1 am not at all sure that its value is so 
enormous as many people profess to believe, 
for there are lots of other strokes which go 
equally far to win games on the tennis-court. 
Thus, 1 always believe myself that a know- 
ledge of how to volley soundly is essential to 
the making of a good tennis-player, while real 
ability at back-hand play should help the 
enthusiast to go far. 

“ The weak point in many tennis-players 
^ is assuredly their inability to volley accurately. 
But why is this so ? Simply because so few 
players will take the trouble to learn the game 
stroke by stroke. Tennis, in many respects, 
is a game which, so far as the learning of it is 
concerned, is much like billiards. 

“ How docs the really proficient billiard- 
player map out his early education ? By 
practising one stroke for weeks and months 
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at a time until he has thoroughly mastiTed it, 
and then taking up the study of some other 
stroke and doing likewise. And that, in my 
opinion, is how tennis-players should serve 
their apprenticeship, for it is only by the care- 
ful study of many individual strokes that any- 
thing like perfection, or something akin to it, 
can be reached at lawn-tennis. I think, 
therefore, that enthusiastic players will im- 
prove their game far quicker by practising in 
friendly games than by continually competing 
in tournaments. I quite realize, of course, 
that tournament play is excessively useful in 
that it helps to make a player versatile. 
Still, I do not think that it will really im- 
prove a player^s game vefy much until a 
fairly high standard of proficiency on the 
tennis-court has been reachexl, for, in their 
anxiety to win a tournament match, players 
will lapse into bad habits, and will fail to 
correct them simply because they have no 
opportunity of doing so. 
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But by continually indulging in friendly 
practice games tennis-players can ‘ run over * 
a shot time after time until they have tho- 
roughly mastered it, without fear of losing a 
game or of boring the spectators. I should like 
to say, too, that it always seems to me that 
the tennis-player should be in thoroughly sound 
physical condition if he or she hopes to excel 
at the game. By 
this 1 do not mean 
that it is necessary 
to lay down rigid 
rules for special 
training, but 
simply that fit- 
ness tells on the 
tennis-court as in 
most other games. 

As far as 1 person- 
allyam (oncerned, 

1 never smoke, 
and J am also a 
teetotaller, and 
these two facts, 
coupled with the 
regularity with 
which I }) 1 a y 
tennis, serve to 
keep m e t h o- 
roughly fit with- 
out making it 
n(‘cessary for me 
to go in for any 
special system of 
training. 

“ J)o I advise 
the use of any j)ar- 
ticLilar racquet ? 

No, I do not think 
so, though, person- 
ally, I always use 
a racquet weighing 
fourteen and a half ounces. However, any 
good racquet of fourteen to fourteen and a 
half ounces in weight should suit a man, and 
a racquet of thirteen and a half ounces a lady 
player. After all, the knowledge of how to 
handle a racquet is the only factor of real 
importance, for the secret of success at lawn- 
tennis is to ‘ hit the ball so that the other 
fellow can’t return it.’ Naturally, it is easier 
to do this with a good racquet than a bad one 
— but so far, and so far only, does the question 
of the merit of a racquet enter into the 
problem.” 

Mr. S. H. Smitli. 

am not a believer in the one-stroke policy 

Vol. xUi.-7. 


at tennis,” says Mr. S. H, Smithy who* Witl\ 
Mr. F. L. Riseley, can boast of th| distiOCtipn 
of having been the first player to sneoteed 
in defeating the Dohertys ; but* at the uanie 
time, if players are anxious to cultivate Pne 
stroke in . preference to others they 
I think, do better than devote their attetitfen 
to the fore-hand drive, whith seeing* to 

me the most Uatti- 
ral of all strokes. 
In order to prove 
really efliM live 
the fore « hand 
drive shouhl have 
great for<U’, al- 
though 1 would 
point out that, 
without length* 
pace is very 
little use. 

“ The tennis- 
player ol m(‘dium 
ability, hu\ve^c^, 
almost invanal>lv 
has a very b»c/y 
idea of length, 
and pitches most 
of his drives hi 
the immediate 
vicinity of the 
service line, I'lns, 
ot course, is a 
mist a k e . M e 
should endeavour, 
first of all, to get 
into the habit of 
pitching his re- 
turn well down 
to llui ba.sedine. 
Having acquired 
a ('curacy in ihu 
n^spe( t, he shimUl 
then turn his attention to cultivating puce. 
But I would repeat that pace without length 
seldom proves of much value as a match” 
winning factor on the tennis-court. 

“ Still, so far as beginners art' concerned, 

I do not consider it advisabltJ for them to 
cultivate any one particular stroke in pre^ 
ference to others. 'Fo become a champion H 
is necessary to practise every stroke C 04 * 
scientiously and thoroughly, as 1 feel su]^ 
that brilliant tennis-player, Mr. H. h- Dohertf* 
and also Mr. F. L. Kiseley, must |mve dotl4 
In my opinion Doherty was tM Wst sinm 
player ever seen on the tennis -pourt, wmli 
a similar remark ^ applies tq oRlseliey m 
doubles. I have always that f 

Doherty and Riseley had pracf^iipfd tcifeith# 
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for a month in 
‘doubles thgy would 
have been abl|? to give 
fifteen to the next 
greatest players.’’ 

Mr. 

A. W. Gore 

One of the first 
favourites of the lawn 
is Mr. A. W. Gore, 
who won the Lawn- 
Tennis C'hampion- 
ship of England for 
the first time in 
1901, repeating his 
success in 1908 and 
1909. Mr. Gore’s 
'grit and keenness and 
his unusually hard 
hitting have gained 
for him a high place 
in the affections of 
lawn - tennis enthu- 
siasts. His game, 
too, has improved 
considerably with 
the years, and 
to - day he is 



MR. A. W. CORK FINISHING A FOUR- HAN I) 
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hand drive,” says 
Mr. Gore, modestly ; 

and as there is 
no doubt that the 
old maxim that 
‘ lookers-on see most 
of the game ’ applies 
very forcibly to lawn- 
tennis, I will not 
make bold enough to 
dispute this rather 
unflattering (Titicism. 
In any case, I {hink 
that a powerful fore- 
hand drive is a lawn- 
tennis stroke which 
no player can afford 
to overlook, for its 
value as a match- 
winner surely figures 
very high in the list 
of tennis shots which 
really ‘ pay,’ and 
‘ pay well.’ 

“ 1 am a believer, 
too, in the cultiva- 
tion of an accurate 
volley shot, for the 
opportunity to bring 
this into play so 


assuredly a far 
better player, 
and a more in- 
teresting pla}'cr 
to watch, than 
when he won 
the champion- 
ship ten years 
ago. He has 
strengthened, 
added to, and 
embellished bis 
game very much 
during that 
time, though a 
very powxTful 
fore-hand drive 
and a swinging 
volley will al- 
ways remain 
the most pro- 
minent features 
of his play. 

“ Some people 
tell me that 
I only possess 
one really 
good stroke 
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frectuently crops 
up on the lawn- 
tennis court, 
and thus, if a 
jilayer is w’cak 
in this resped, 
many a promis- 
ing chance of 
storing points 
is completely 
thrown away. 
However, en- 
thusiasts of both 
sexes who are 
really anxious to 
train themselves 
by their own 
energies into 
something ap- 
I>roaching the 
‘ first class ’ 
shbuld en- 
deavour at all 
times to play 
with opponents 
possessed of 
greater skill 
than their own, 


— t h e f 0 r e - 
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for it is not too 
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“ I am a belipvTr in 
players paying, imriiVulur 
attention t(\ jui 'aeeu^ 
rate service — tl»c n\'er^ 
head is, I think, the he»i, 
and of course a really 
sound fore-hand drive k 
a most serviceable shot 
for every player to enhh 
vate. At the same time, 
although I am always told 
that the fore - hand drive 
is tlie best shot I l\av(* in 
my repertoire, J never fiul 
to regret lliat volle\'it»g 
does not run a dead l)eat 
with this stroke. 'Tovollev 
iiceiirately is so useful. 

“ Again, the haU*vollev 
is a most eflKac ious stroluu 
in both attack and defem c, 
altliough it is more larg(‘lv 
used for the latter purpose. 
To ball volley really eth c 
lively the player should 
hit the l)all immediately 
after it has houru ed, with 
in a few inches after strik 
ing the ground, in fact. It 
always seems to me that 

“1 siipj)ose l^y the wildest stretch of the secret of really a( ('iirate half- volley ing lies 

the imagination temjK’rarnent cannot be m the ])ossession of a perfect eye, and thus 

classed as a shot on 
the tennis - (‘ourt,” 
slie says, “ and yet 
1 cannot help think- 
ing that tempera- 
ment has more to 
do with the winning 
or losing of a game 
of lawn-tennis than 
any i n d i v id u a 1 
stroke. In fact, I 
think that the pos- 
session of a tempera- 
ment which refuses 
to be ruffled even 
in the face of the 
direst adversity is 
an asset of incalcu- 
lable value on the 
tennis-court,* 1 will, 
therefore even at 
the risk of being 
ruled ‘out of order’ 

—class temperament 
as ‘a stroke’ which 
pays better than any 
other at lawn-tennis. 



MISS boothby’s powerful overhead service. 
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probably the reason 
why so many players 
fail in their hall 
volk'ying is due to 
the fat't that they 
do not wat(‘h the 
ball with suflicient 
care. 

“ , Si ill another very 
uselul ..shot is the 
‘ short drop .sliol,’ 
w'hi('h neeils the most 
patient pra<'tice. 
This shot is parti(’U*' 
larly paying from 
almost any position 
in the tourt, al- 
though I think it can 
he u.sed most effete 
lively from the bacl|. 
Advanced playe:|R 
should make a poif^ 
of cultivating ■ 

‘ short drop shot/ 
it may 0ft0n provf 
of immwe value 
a critioikl moment.’* 


much to .say that one 
can learn more in five 
minutes from a better 
player than oneself than 
one is likely to pick up in 
five w'eeks by practising 
w'ith opponents of lesser 
— or even equal— skill.” 

Miss Dora Bootkby. 

No lady - player enjoy.s 
a greater share of public 
popularity than Miss Dora 
Boothby, who won the 
Ladies’ Singles ('hampion- 
ship tw'O years ago. 'I’ennis 
enthusiasts of both sexes 
entertain the greiitest 
admiration for her wonder- 
ful grit and pluck. Indeed, 
it is not loo much to say 
that no lady f)la)'s an uj)- 
hill game wuth more good 
cheer, buoyance, and hope- 
fulness than Miss Boothliy, 
who will never say “ die.” 
And the harder the task 
wdth whi('h she is faced 
the hetU'r is she ])leased. 



MISS BOOTHBY, WHO IS A (’.KEAT 
BELIEVER IN AN ACriTRATE SKRVK K. 
IIIK ABOVE rUOTOORABH SHOWS IIFR 
STRON(; OVERHEAD SERVU K, WHICH 
IS INVARIABLY VERY A(‘< CRATE. 




His Basket of Memories. 

By ROY NORTON. 

Illustrated by Gilbert Holiday. 


I. 

IHERE are those who still re- 
member him, Parfait Potin 
of the marvellous voice, and 
it is to them that an explana- 
tion is due, now that time has 
, seared the wonder and wound 
of his meteor-like appearance 
and disappearance ; for in the ‘‘ basket of 
memories ” of each of them dwell fragrant 
recollections like the scent of yesterday’s 
flowers come and gone, but not forgotten. I 
believe I am the only one ever favoured with 
' his full confidence — the confidence of a childr 
like heart that found speech but halting, and 
stood dumb in a crisis. 

He was a child of the caravans, being a 
French gipsy without pride of lineage, and 
one of a numerous family that trudged behind 
a house on wheels from village to village over 
the undulating roads of France. His father 
was a wholesome person who invariably rode, 
though his entire brood might be compelled 
to get behind and boost the wagon up steep 
hills where the one horse found his strength 
inadequate. Therefore his father viewed his 
defection without placidity on that day when, 
at the ripe age of seventeen, Parfait fell in love 
with Jeanne, aged fifteen, of a caravan from 
the North, and promptly married her. 

With Jeanne he began life at the bottom, 
thrifty and willing, and in time came to the 
ownership of four dogs and a very tiny cara- 
van, from which it was merely a step to the 
ownership of a horse and a larger outfit, of 
which they were jointly proud. The horse, 
being their first highly - valued posses.sion, 
was regarded as the greatest horse that ever 
lived, and was therefore called Buonaparte. 
He the first addition to the family, but 
eight other , members were in time added by 
natural laWs, and, Buonaparte included, they 
enjoyed a mutual happiness. 

The red house on wheels, with its tiny win- 
dow, rack of flower-pots, and caged cmiary in 
i .frpnt, two side windows with neat curtains 


drawn back, Jind clutter of outfit on the roof, 
became a familiar visitor to the villages of 
Touraine, to which Parfait Potin and his 
family regularly wandered and found a 
profitable field. 

It was the custom of Parfait, big and strong, 
to permit Jeanne, through the little window 
in front of the caravan, to drive Buonaparte, 
while he frolicked along the wayside with the 
little Potins ; and one wonders whether or not 
the hardness of his own youth had not taught 
him the hearts of his children and made him 
understand that they would for ever remember 
him as he was in their tender, formative years 
— a big boy that played with them and told 
them stories, and sang to lighten the tedium 
of the day’s travel. 

Wherever they might stop in sunny Tou- 
raine it was always the same. Parfait’s anvil 
stood beneath the shade of some tree, or, if it 
rained too hard, was shielded by a lean-to of 
tarpaulin cunningly stretched on ropes and 
an iron frame. He was the only one who did 
not make baskets or trinkets, being dignified 
by the profession of a tinker. 

It was thus I first saw him beneath the 
spreading trees in the plaza of Pont Levoy, 
in Loir-et-Cher. 1 heard the ring of hammer 
on steel, and, looking from my window, dis- 
covered his arrival. The little forge was 
aglow, and appeared ridiculously small beside 
the powerfully-muscled man who fanned it 
to a blaze. Village children clustered round 
him, and, from time to time, some old ac- 
quaintance hurried up to bid him welcome. 

It was when the villagers, after laying their 
jobs at his feet, had departed that I first heard 
him sing. He had caught up for repair a 
section of an old gate and, with firm tongs, 
thrown it across his anvil — there beneath the 
trees. He struck a blow, and then, as if 
bubbling with joy of his task, threw back his 
splendid head over his corded neck and burst 
faultlessly into the Prologue from ‘*^1 Pagli- 
acci.’^ I caught the prophetic words, 
basket of memories,” and started from my 
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seat and leaned far across the window-ledge, 
that I might lose no vibrance of that glorious 
voice. Heavens 1 how he sang ! I heard 
the song through, timed to the beating of the 
reddened metal, and, unable longer to remain 
aloof, passed out of my temporary home and 
across to his side. 

Ah, monsieur, you sing ! I said, be- 
traying, as have others 
more worthy, my en- 
thusiasm. 

“ I— I sing ? Pouf ! 

Yes I ” he replied, 
smiling. “ I sing bet- 
ter than anyone f 
have ever heard. 1 
am a great singer ! ” 

And then, leaning 
back and letting out 
a roar at his own 
joke : “ But none 

save those who love 
me know.” 

It began our ac- 
c|uaintance and it 
lasts till now, though 
broken by that in- 
terval in which he 
passed from our sight. 

It took time to 
assure Parfait Potin 
that one was worthy 
of the inner circle of 
friend.ship. In this I 
was assisted by the 
accident of a copy of 
Le Matin ^ which he 
was thumbing over 
when I ventured 
across the plaza on 
the following morn- 
ing. His grimy finger 
— the deft but stubl)y 
finger of the tinker — 
was laboriously fol- 
lowing line after line 
as he spelled through 
a paragraph while 
leaning on his neg- 
lected anvil. 

Ah, good morn- 
ing, sir,” he said, looking up, relieved, when 
he saw me. “ You pan read better than I. 
Tell me, do I comprehend aright ? ” 

He came over to me, and pointed at a 
printed despatch which told of an American 
rivalry for a celebrated baritone. Is it pos- 
sible that they fight in your country to sec 
which shall pay the most for this M. Payotte ? ” 


“ Yes, it is true,” I answeredL jMstifyin|[ 
his reading. * * 

'' Ah, me,^^ he sighed, ** ho# tliey wohW 
fight if they could hear Parfait Potin sing 1*^ 
I'here was something so sclf-comulacent in 
his attitude that 1 found it difficult to 
press my smile. His naive belief that he was 
greater than a grand-opera star of the first 
magnitude was too 
sincere to a<lmit of 
ridicule or sarrasin. 

“ Listen ! ” he saiil, 
catching the twinkle 
in my eyes. ” If 1 
were to sing for them 
they would believe* 
They would know 
what song is- - what 
it 'means to us W'ho^ 
have lived in the 
caravans, have sung 
to the birds when the 
metal glowed white 
on the anvil I If I 
should sing? Bah 1 ** 
He threw back Ins 
head and roared at 
his own conceit. 

“ You should hear 
me sing wd>en all is 
well. I lift my voice 

like this, and ” 

“Parfait! Pnr^ 
fait!” 

His wife called to 
him sharply from the 
corner of the wagon, 
where, unobserved, 
she had be(m weaving 
a basket. 

“ PtThaps the mon- 
.sieur would think 
better of son as a 
tinker if you stopped 
bragging and mended 
the bath-tub brought 
this morning from 
the house of Jj, 
PAbbe.” 

He sobered 
stantiy, and ^eiaeod 
from a pile the unwieldy thing of 
and held it aloft, peering for the hbte 
He winked gravely at me a» h<? catj 
up a soldering-iron, and I 
his work; but his voice was 
for long after I had gona id 'wi$ 

q[uiet room it floated up at wW 

its great organ ^ tonies, 
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plaintive, as the sentiment of the song 
' might dictate. 

For two , seasons in different villages of 
that fair Touraine over which I, a wanderer, 
wandered, I met the incomparable Parfait 
at more or less frequent intervals — met him 
so often that in time I too was admitted to 
his sacred clique of intimates, and knew the 
clutch of the brawny, smudged hand, without 
mental reservation. Once it was far south 
in the chateau country, and I was amazed, 
much as an astronomical observer would be 
amazed if he discovered a planet out of 
orbit. Parfait was frankly pleased by my 
astonishment. 

“ It is the petite Jeanne, my mignonne,^ 
he said — she was always little and a flower to 
him, though she weighed fourteen stone. 
“ We, the big and little Potins, are giving 
• her a holiday — a long one, monsieur. We 
go to Bordeaux ! Yes, monsieur, to Bor- 
deaux ! Forward, my child ! ” he shouted 
to Buonaparte, who had been patiently 
watching us, and the house on wheels started 
forward. 

The little Jeanne, who weighed nearly two 
hundred pounds, waved a fat hand at me in 
pleasant adieux from the interior, and the 
brood of Potins and a pet dog or two dutifully 
accompanied the big tinker, who started 
gaily onward. 

*lt was in a shady grove outside Bordeaux 
that Fate came to the Potins. Industrious, 
as was his wont, Parfait had mounted his 
little anvil, and, as was his custom, beguiled 
his work with song from sheer joy of his 
voice and task. A short man with long hair 
and rather careless attire encroached on the 
preserves and made himself friendly with the 
tinker by declaring, with a German accent : 
“ Ach ! Gott in Himmel / But you can 
sing ! 

Parfait paused long enough to spare a fierce 
frown of inquiry at the interloper, and then, 
deciding that the compliment was sincere, 
smilingly agreed. 

“ Sing ? Ah, monsieur, of course I can 
sing ! Better, possibly, than anyone in the 
world. They will tell you so — my friends — 
up there in Touraine. But why not ? I am 
also a great tinker. What have you to 
mend ? 

The conceit of his speech must have been 
relieved by his roar of spontaneous laughter ; 
but the little man did not smile, only studied 
him curiously. 

“ That,” he said, ** was the magnificent 
Prologue from ^ Pagliacci.' 

** So ? Never knew the name of it before. 


Names do not bother Parfait Potin, mon- 
sieur ! ” 

“ But where did you learn it ? ” 

From a young man who once passed a 
summer in Blois and used to practise it 
near by my forge. But what of that, mon- 
sieur ? Have I no right to sing it ? Do 
not the birds up here in the trees teach one 
another the songs they love ? Why should 
I not sing any song if I like it ? Does mon- 
sieur object } ” 

The small man hesitated, wrung his ^ hands 
timidly, and then took the best possible 
action — walked over and patted the brawny 
shoulder. 

“ You do not understand,” he said. “ Take 
no offence, for I, as much as anyone living, 
love a song and the singer. Won’t you, for 
the love of song, sing it over again ? It or 
such other as pleases you } ” 

And Parfait, with sudden warmth, melted 
and laughed, and sang as he took up his work. 
Sang almost vaingloriously, happy to find a 
new and appreciative auditor, while the little 
man walked to and fro with his hands behind 
his back, always eager to hear more of the 
tinker’s voice and the ring of the hammer in 
melodious accompaniment. 

“ Listen ! ” he interrupted at last. “ Docs 
it ptay to be a tinker } How much dost thou 
make, brother } ” 

The use of the familiar “ thou ” and 
“ brother ” won the heart of Parfait Potin, 
and the question was not regarded as an 
impertinence. 

“ I am a great tinker,” he re[)lied, proud of 
his deftness of craft. “ I make much money. 
Sometimes as high as ten francs a day. But 
there are days when I work hard for — say — 
four francs.” 

“ Suppose,” ventured the little man, (juite 
eagerly — “ suppose I pay I*arfait Potin fifty 
francs a day to sing for me — to sing where 
and when I want him to—to let me tell him 
what to sing. Would he sing for me ? ” 

Parfait looked at him fearfully, believing 
that his new acquaintance was a trifle mad. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” he said, softening his big, 
mellow voice to a fatherly, sympathetic solici- 
tude, “ it has been such a warm day ! I fear 
you are tired. Perhaps you need rest. The 
sun has been so hot ! Shall I help you to your 
home ? Come, let us go to your house, and 
you must come and see me again. Some time 
when it is not so warm.” 

It was the stranger’s turn to laugh, which 
he did quite merrily. 

“ You believe me crazy, is it not ? Ah, 
you do not understand. I say I am not 
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foolish in the head. I will pay. Will you return to me. It is a wonderful fortune -- 
come with me ? i to pay the expensef? — all, too good, 1 fear, to be true. Fifty fmtn^« ft 

everything, and fifty francs a day ? ” day ? Pouf ! Until he shows his money I 

Parfait began to believe him in earnest, shall believe it impossible.'^ 
and yet wavered. From the inside of the 
red house came Jeanne, the decisive head of 
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latter as a cautious afterthought. And then, 
in rapid French argot, she expostulated with 
Parfait. 

What if he is sun struck ? God knows 
the Germans are all queer. Did they not, at 
Alsace — but that is no matter ! If he is fool 
enough to pay you such an immense sum of 
money, go you with him and I will run the 
caravan until he tires of your bellow and you 


The strange lover of soujg, as if compr^* 
bending that the fate of his bargain rested 
on the delivery of money, was fumbling ner- 
vously with a fat pocket-book, and how thrust 
into the hands of Jeanne a bank-note. Mark 
you the perception of the man I He gfave it 
to the woman ! 

“ It is agreed ! he dectod. ** It is 
agreed! You are to go with 4hg 
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, where I wi^h, and to get fifty francs each day 
and expenses, whether you sing or not/' 

The shabby German said no more, but 
hurried away, turning only to say, ‘‘ To-night 
1 shall come again." 

Jeanne and Parfait, after watching him out 
of sight, looked at each other, and then, as if 
remembering something, she opened her 
pudgy and not over-clean fist and unfolded 
the crumpled note. Both started with sur- 
prise and gasped, and held it up, and fingered 
it, as if doubting their senses. It was for five 
hundred francs ! 

‘‘ It can't be good ! " she declared, being 
the first to recover speech. 

It required an Eve to bite the first apple, 
and a Jeanne to put their first five-hundred- 
franc bank-note to the test. Parfait would 
. never have had the temerity. She went 
direct to the nearest bank, trembling, as Eve 
probably trembled when she took her des- 
perate plunge, and nervously thrust the note 
through the wicket and asked for change. 
She was surprised at the immaculate non- 
chalance of the man behind, who merely 
glanced at it and in return gave her shining 
twenty-franc gold pieces — coins which she 
could appreciate. She clutched them in her 
stubby fingers and tied them in the corner of 
her handkerchief and hurried away from the 
house of Mammon. 

II. 

It was the beginning of great and sometimes 
terrifying adventures for Parfait when Herr 
Gottfried took him from Bordeaux for his 
first ride in the railway train. Paris was not 
all that the tinker had believed it. It was 
stuffy, and there were times when he had a 
childish inclination to run away and sleep 
beneath the trees in the Champs Elys^es. 
The new clothes to which he slowly became 
accustomed were stiff when compared with 
the freedom of a half-bared torso, the tinker's 
voluminous corduroy trousers, and the free- 
swinging leather apron. 

The Herr Professor Gottfried was a con- 
stant mystery to the tinker, who found him 
a task-master. Now he sang hour after hour, 
under an instructor who revelled in his voice 
but made him sing, “ Ah-eh-i-ooh, ah-ee-i- 
ooh ! " till his ears and throat rebelled at the 
nonsensical reiteration. But there were more 
pleasant periods in which be learned to pour 
his heart into the other songs of the man 
of the loved Prologue, ^md mastered other 
liamsures from the 6 ivlilleria Rusticana/’ 
which he told he inust also .sing. 

On that day when they ^hibed the gang- 


plank of a huge steamship and Parfait obedi- 
ently, but with whipped mien, followed the 
sputtering Gottfried, he almost rebelled ; but 
the Herr Gottfried had shown him a cheque 
for such a munificent sum to be sent to 
Jeanne at Blois that he shut his teeth doggedly 
and recalled her last letter, in which she told 
him that, so long as the German paid, there 
must be no faltering. He, the tinker, must 
do as bid and sing like a nightingale in a 
poplar grove at midnight, or crow like chanti- 
cleer at dawn, did the man who paid com^ 
mand ! Sing and see that the money was 
sent, for already they were richer than 
Edouard Poirier, who ownedi the finest cara- 
van that ever trundled over France. 

The bewildering voyage had no sooner 
become a fact than the more bewildering 
maze of stone and steel, pile on ] ' 3, caught 
him cowering by the steamer’s rail as she 
moved up the channel past the famous statue 
of which he had been told. 

They kept him too busy for remembrance 
to hold him for long periods. They took him 
to a wonderful building, and there he found 
others who spoke his tongue and smiled when 
he assured them that he was the greatest 
singer that had ever lived. They did not 
believe it until it came to the rehearsals, and 
that resonant voice went out with unmeasur- 
able power, and tben — grudgingly agreed. 
He enjoyed those rehearsals in the somnolent 
opera-house ; they were so much like playing 
games with the children when the day’s work 
was done. The dress amused him, for the 
garb was finer than he had ever hoped to 
wear. He wished that Jeanne, the children, 
and Buonaparte could see him in all that 
bravery which appealed to his exaggerated 
sense of the gorgeous. 

He could never forget the day he halted in 
front of the opera-house and saw his name in 
big red letters. He could not read the 
English announcement loudly declaring him 
to be the greatest baritone the world had ever 
known, and heralding his first appearance. 
He tried to get a bootblack to explain, hvii. the 
boy said, “ G’wan ! Yer nutty ! " or some- 
thing that sounded equally incomprehensible, 
and he was afraid to display his ignorance to 
any of his fellow-members of the cast, who 
appeared so superior that Parfait was for ever 
fighting an inclination to bob his head and 
salute. 

The eventful night came, and the impre- 
sario, to fortify him, sat in his dressing-room 
and watched them make him up. The rbar 
of humanity was outside, screened off by the 
curtain ; but faintly, deliriously tender 
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came the notes of the marvellous orchestra 
in the overture. He had not appreciated all 
the terrors of his ordeal until they thrust him 
through the opening in the curtain and the 
flood of light from the front was on him. It 
was overwhelming. He stood, mute and 


SI 

terrorizing blur, until at his elbow, behind the 
curtain, came the voice of the little impresario. 

** Parfait I Parfait Potin ! ^ng as you 
sang at the forge ! Remember the forge ! 
Be the tinker of Tottrs I ** ^ ^ 

He shut his eyes and raised his arm. Down 



'WHEN PARFAIT FOLLOWED THE SPUTTERING GO'JTFRIED, HE ALMOST REMRLLKIl'* 


trembling, while the prompter in the tiny 
hood at his feet thought he had forgotten 
his lines. 

Courage ! '' he whispered, reassuringly ; 
and then, in rapid French, repeated the first 
well-remembered but nearly-fOrgotten lines of 
the Prologue. 

Parfait stood dumb, everything a wild, 

VoL xlil— a, 


it came, in time and with methtnlic reguUrityii 
The scene in front was shut out. He vra| 
there again in the wayside village of Franc0^ 
beneath the sheltering Iriendly trees 
shielded him from sun and rain. hout^, 
on wheels was comfortably near^ and th# 
children wove baskets in the ThW 

petite Jeanne was bidding him dp hill l>e8t 10^ 
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mend the broken gale. The orchestra accom- 
paniment was lost, and from the “ basket of 
memories ” came the “ clang, clang, clang ! 
of the hammer to which he timed himself and 
sang. 

In splendour ineffable and fiercely yearning 
the great voice boomed out, while the arm, 
masked and 
brawny, heal 
the time. 

“ Ring up the 
curtain ! ” he 
sang, and stood 
stock-still unlil 
they dragged 
him back, won- 
dering what all 
that turmoil of 
noise was about. 

* For an instant 
he was panic- 
stricken. P e r- 
haps the build- 
ing was on lire ! 

Perhaps some 
accident h a d 
happened out 
there in front ! 

What else could 
cause that out- 
burst ? In that 
terrific diapason 
of sound he 
could not catch 
the theme, the 
pulsating, vital 
truth that he 
was being given 
an ovation and 
that he had, in 
reality, become 
the greatest 
baritone. 

He could not 
respond to the 
encore, but 
stood bewildered 
and wooden be- 
side Herr Gott- 
fried when, time 
and again, the 
little man pulled 
him, unresisting, to the front and smiled and 
bowed and bowed and smiled again. 

Thus was his first appearance. In time he 
became accustomed to the noise and the light. 
But as his fame grew his self-appreciation 
decreased, until as he passed along the street 
he shivered when knowing men and women 


recognized, and whispered, and pointed at 
him. Life was no longer a jest. The 
“ basket of memories ’’ was crowding on him 
to the forgetfulness of all else save his task. 

The edge of two months had worn off 
before he received a letter from the impresario 
of a rival opera-house which he could not 

read. He took 
it to the pro- 
tecting German 
with the dis- 
hevelled clothes^ 
and begged him 
to t r a n s 1 a t e, 
fearful lest he 
had done some- 
thing wrong. 
The Herr (lott- 
fried read it 
and frowned, 
frowned malign- 
antly, and used 
strong language 
in li i s own 
tongue before 
lapsing into 
PTench. 

“They say 
they understand 
you have no 
('on tract with 
me, and offer 
you twenty 
thousand fram\s 
a night eac'h 
night you sing. 
What do you 
think of that } ” 
J^arfait was 
deep in thouglit, 
witli his head 
bent forward on 
both hands and 
staring at the 
floor. 

“ Think of it, 
monsieur.l^ 1 
think nothing. 
There is not that 
much money. It 
wouldn’t last 
long. Just a few 
nights and all the money in the world would 
be mine ; but do you suppose Jeanne would 
advise me to take it until the heat of the sun 
left M. What’s-his-name’s head ? ” 

The dominance of Jeanne was still directing 
him, and he had unwittingly made a most 
adroit answer. Herr Gottfried stared at him 
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in astonishment for a moment, thinking to 
himself that in the seemingly simple brain of 
the tinker of Tours had come a wisdom of 
his worth. He plunged headlong to rectify 
any chance of error. 

“ There is that much money,*’ he declared, 
“ and from now on I will pay it to you.” 

Parfait couldn’t understand, but wanted to 
as.surc his friend of his gratitude. 

“ I wouldn’t think of singing for anyone 
but you, man bon a////,” thinking of all the 
money he had received from this one man 
and not at all of the new offer, bec'ausc the 
sum was too large and ridiculous to master. 
Herr (Jott fried, still alarmed lest the dis- 
tinguished baritone should escape him^ rushed 
away to get his lawyer to draw up an ironclad 
contract, leaving Parfait Potin wrapped in 
the memory of home and a speculation as to 
where the ('aravan with Jeanne, the children, 
and Puonajiarte were at that exact moment. 

After all, Herr Gottfried was liberal and a 
man of his word. Religiously — nay, grudg- 
ingly would perhaps be best — he mailed, 
each time Parfait sang, that tiny fortune to 
I eanne at the addresses which she gave. And 
little did Parfait reck the sum. To him there 
was a jumble of figures which were of no con- 
sequence, his basic calculation being made on 
the fifty francs a day. When it came his 
turn he sang — sang gloriously ! Jiut all the 
critics commented on the fact that the 
“ greatest baritone ” had one unfailing 
mannerism. Invariably, in strongest flights 
of song, he beat time with his arm and closed 
hand. I’hey never knew that always, when 
he forgot himself, the eyes were blind to all 
in front and saw but the old scenes, and that 
in imagination Parfait Potin was striking the 
fiery metal or bearing down the handle of the 
forge. 

In the dingy cafS in the French quarter 
that he frequented at night his auditors, 
kindred spirits all, heard Parfait Potin at his 
best. It was there that he could close his 
eyes and sing the songs of the caravan until 
the rafters resounded with ten.se sound and 
the echoes of memory and soul reverberated 
in the hearts of those other exiles, who paid 
not, yet understood. 

And so, modest and shrinking in private 
life, he passed the days of that glittering 
nightmare. 

It was almost at the close of the season 
when it reached the end. His old and famous 
favourite, the dual bill of “ I Pagliacci ” and 
“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” for which prince and 
pauper scrambled for seats, was to be given, 
and the call-boy came running to his superior, 


who hurried to another superior* ami thence 
the word was passed on up the line to Herr 
Gottfried himself that J’arfait^ Potin* the 
tinker of Tour.s, was missing* From the 
highe.st to the lowest they fumed and fitlled, 
and at la.st, as the onl)' recourse, sent on his 
understudy. 

It was the next day when Herr tn»tlf|ied 
received the note that, 1 am <‘onvinco<l, so 
nearly broke his cornprclieiuling heart. U 
read : — 

‘'Most Resphctko Monsikuk,- Today I 
walked over to the province of Hrooklvn 
across the big bridge, and st)me men were 
mending a strand, rhey wore good tinkets, 
hut not so quick us Parlait Potin. ’1‘ndv, 
monsieur, I am a very good tinker, |U‘iluq»s 
the best that ever lived. 1 watched, and tt 
set me to thinking, for 1 had a great hunger 
of thought, and it seemed to me we Potin.s , 
are like the bridge, all the strands must be 
together and hold together ; or If one bit'aks 
the whole bridge goes very bad. At the boule 
vard P3astern and the Avenue Nostrand, whvn 
the hunger was worst, svM‘(‘t smoke filled tin* 
air, and voices of laughing children and 
barking of dogs and tln^ whinny of horses, 
and then something more. A tinker such as 
1, hammering his iron ! 1 wanted to talk to 

them, but I looked too fine in the('lothes you 
l>ought me, and they spoke not, and I was a 
very lonesome man. Ever} thing around the 
forge made me think of my I'ouraine. Vow 
may laugh at me, monsieur, but lately when 
1 sleep at night 1 see its friendly trees, and 
they whisper things and beikon, anrl tiu' 
nightingale is sad for the tiuk(T who us<h 1 
to whistle back an answer to his song. I 
cannot sing any more, monsieur, that soug 
in ‘ Pagliacci ’ about the basket oi rnemtrries. 

It hurts too much, for my basket ot memories 
is too full. So I am going bm'k to my own, 
to the caravan, the fields, the forests, and the 
forge, to which 1, the tinker, was l>orn. A 
steamer sails to-day for France, on which 
goes the one who bids you adieu ! 

“ Parfait ]^)TlN.” 

That was all ! He was gone 1 'I'hc world 
of lights and shine had lost him as it he had 
never been. The voic e that had swung and 
swayed and torn the emotions ol thou.samltt 
was lost for ever, for his step was irrevocablcv 

One evening, not long sinc e, 1 came dowd 
the long strip of road from Bourri!^, whera 
they grow the mushrooms, and, weary and 
longing, held my wheel straight to the heart 
of Pont Levoy. There is a fine old plaza 
there, sheltered by stalely trees, and dim 
shadows and ancient walls and the myaterioua 
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“ PARFAIT, KICHKR THAN ALL HIS TRIBK, HAD COME TO HLS OWN AGAIN.” 


softness of things which do not change. A 
caravan had bivouacked in a shady nook, 
the most wonderful vehicle I had ever seen 
outside a circus parade. It was bedight 
with gilt and fitted regardless of expense. A 
decrepit but contented horse hovered around, 
gathering the last mouthfuls of his day's 
repast, while a hu^ Norman, worthy of a 
horse-show's adulation, slept, fat and full, 


beside a tree. And suddenly, as I paused, 
there came the spread of a splendid voice in 
song, and then I knew 1 Parfait Pot in, 
richer than all his tribe, lost to the vast, 
swarming cities of glitter and wealth, had 
come to his own again. The basket of 
memories had called him home from across 
the conquered seas,' and in that calling and 
its response he had found content. 


GERMAN HUMOUR. 


[The illustrations which appear in the following article are reproduced from 
" Fliegende Blatter/' by special permission of the Proprietors, who, for the benefit 
of the readers of The Strand Magazine," have relaxed their strict rule of never 
allowing their illustrations to appear in any other publicadonj 


HE humour of nations differs 
just as does the humour of 
periods, and it is not always 
either easy or fair to judge 
its products from a foreign 
standpoint or from one far 
removed in point of time. 
The jokes which kept the ancient Greeks and 
Romans laughing for centuries seem childish 
and worse to us — tragically dismal more often 
than not. And we may come much nearer 
to our own times— so near, in fact, as fifty 
years ago — and fail to detect the full flavour 
of the fun of our own grandfathers. Some 
of the famed humorous books of the middle 
nineteenth century awake no more than 
hollow smiles — interspersed with yawns — on 
any rare modern occasion when a reader 
feels tempted to dive into their pages once 
more. And yet neither the ancient Greeks 
nor our own grandfathers were imbeciles, as 
many other works of their brains remain to 
testify ; wherefore we must conclude that 
there is something elusive, something evanes- 
cent, in the nature of humour, which is lo.st 
by effluxion of time— and by travel. There 
is often the same trouble with cigars. 

In the matter of nationality it is not always 
mere question of difficulty in translation ; 
a perfectly translatable joke may fail to 
“ carry with foreigners, so that it is all 
a possibility that Carlyle’s German baron, 
jumping on tables by way of learning to be 
lively, was less a clown than he seems, and 
that Voltaire may have been mistaken when 
he wished the Germans more wit and fewer 
consonants. 

But all this is a matter of written and 
spoken humour merely. In pictures we have 
a universal language, and in so far as the 
humour is purely pictorial, no frontier bounds 


or obscures it. Still, u jpke whit'll W all in 
the picture is a rarity, and many ti quite 
humorously-drawm picture depends largely 
on the legend accompanying it. In our 
brief peep into some recent volumes of the 
national German (omic paper, Fltf^ende 
Bluffer y we shall have the (»pj[)ortunilv of 
judging of half-a-dozen pictorial jokes, of 
which some are independent of text and 
others are not. 

it may be well to remind our readers that 
Fliegende Blatter cx'cupies much the same 
position in Germany as does Punch in (»rt‘at 
Britain. Punch is now just seventy >ears 
of age, and Fliegende Blatter is only three 
years younger. In its early days the Geruuui 
publication dealt with politii's at lt‘asl as 
freely as Punch docs now, but for many 
years back this element has been rigidly 
banned. In one respe(‘t Fliegende Blatter 
must be very nearly unique, if not quite so, 
among weekly publications of to-day ; lor it 
continues still to publish wood-cut illus- 
trations, and very admirably-executed wood- 
cuts they are. This, in a day when w<w)d- 
engraving is near to being a lost art, is in 
itself a remarkable c laim to distinction and 
notice. No doubt the survival is due to a 
sense of pride on the part of the proprietors, 
who are the sons of the original founders of 
the paper, Braun and Sc lmeidei, who were 
artists and w-ood-engravers, and who started 
Fliegende Blatter sixty-seven yt^ars ago with 
the idea of making it the vehu le for tno very 
best specimens they could protluce the 
then universal and flourishing art, Jvery- 
body who remembers the extmortlinarily;fapid 
downfall of wood-engraving on the Sntro^ 
duction of photographic pi^^ess-wor^ and 
who regrets the disappearance of a very 
characteristic and distingnishet} art^ wifi 
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honour Messrs, Braun and Schneider, juniors, their ears, they roll and gasp, except one 
.for so faitl^fully keeping the flag flying in enthusiast of unnatural determination, who 
these late days, at an expense which there is folds his arms, knits his brows, sets his teeth, 
every temptation to evade. and braves the din to the last. At the end of 

Much more might be written of Fliegende the rows, too, stands a stout uniformed seller 
Blatter and its history {Flying Leaves, by the of programmes and letter of opera-glasses, 
way, is the title in English) and of the famous complacently calm and unmoved. It is easy 
artists who have contributed to its pages in to see, however, that long experience has made 
the past ; but space is short, and it is time him stone-deaf. In the fore part of the 
to turn to our selection of pictures from last orchestra is a row of drums of every sort, 
year’s volumes. First comes a drawing that beaten with the wildest fury. Fiddlers by 
needs no legend — a drawing taken from the the dozen compete with pairs and triplets of 



"A MODERN OPERA," 


second January number. “ A Modern enormous brazen instruments, and a double 
Opera ” is the title, and the picture is full set of cymbals clashes in unison. In the 
of quaint character and incident. Plainly centre at the front— after the Continental 
the satire is directed against those later fashion — we see the prompter, fortunately 
composers who out-Wagner Wagner, and here shielded from the direct blast of sound by 
the enormous orchestra, the uproarious din, his box, and sending his hints to the stage 
and the alarming effect on the audience are performers through a speaking-trumpet. Wo 
brought to the comic extreme. The orchestra look on the picture, in fact, from the stage, 
almost crowds the audience off the floor, and so are able to judge of the full effect of 
with the exception of a hapless double row, the music. People clasp their heads in 
who, imprisoned between orchestra and hopeless agony, or hang over the fronts of 
stage, fall hopeless and helpless victims to boxes exhausted. A hapless wife flings her 
the full fury of the storm. Here we observe arms round her maddened husband, and 
one victim carried out in a state of collapse restrains him with difficulty from a three- 
by duly-appointed Red Cross attendants, storey leap into the midst of the orchestra ; 
while others remain to writhe in agony and a devoted husband opposite attempts to 
to fall in their turn. They clap their hands to revive his unconscious wife with a smelling- 
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AN “IDYLL” 


things through an ear- 
trumpet ! The whole design 
is full of spirit Aid inveii- 
tion, and it b *unluUunate 
that the necessary reduc- 
tion of tlie reproduction 
makes it somewhat less dis- 
tinct, 

A. Kotwler is a most 
powerful draughtsman 
whose work has been 
familiar in Flifgrndr iHaiter 
for long past. W'e have 
here an “ Idyll,” apiopos of 
last yeur*s comet. In a 
dressing-gown and a night- 
cap an amateur astronomer 
has mounted his rooi and 
mak(‘,s th(* most ol the 
genial warmth of bis 
chimney by sitting on it to 
view the comet through a 
toy telescope. Through 
a trap-door comes a small 
boy whose task it is to k(a*p 
up a constant supply of 
beer for the sustenance of 
the philosopher. Three 
empty pots already em- 
bellish the tiles hy the loot 
of the chimney* pot which 
is the throne iif sirirnce 
for the lime being, one not 
yet wholly empty is gripped 


bottle; everywhere 
peoyjle stuff fingers 
and fists into their 
ears, and the very 
stone caryatides 
supporting the 
architrave at the 
end wriggle in their 
torture and clap 
hands to ears. In 
a box to our left 
a young officer 
under cover of the 
uproar passes a 
note to a young 
lady in the box 
adjoining ; and in 
the row above the 
sole smiling face 
in the whole house 
is seen to be that 
of a deaf old lady 
w^ho is trying to 
catch the drift of 
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CONQUEST I* 


Hullo, Miller I What are you doing in the ditch)** 

“ Oh -the conquest of the air, you know— just the conquest of the air I ** 


in the pundit^s hand, and reinforcements, in 
the shape of another, quite full, ascend 
through the trap-way ; while on another 
roof-ridge two vagrant cats watch the pursuit 
of knowledge with doubtful stare. This, like 
the first of our illustrations, carries its mean- 


ing and fanciful oddity on its face, with no 
aid from letterpress. 

The next picture is also from the hand of 
Roeseler, but, striking as it is, it derives some 
aid from the text that goes with it. Let us 
imagine, if we can, the previous adventures 

of the very ama- 
teur motorist who 
finds his sudden 
passage through a 
cottage wall so 
little of a novelty 
that he calmly 
asks his way of 
the inmates ! 

Stories of actors 
and stories of bor- 
rowers, and even 
stories of actors 
who were bor- 
rowers, are no 
novelties cither in 
Germany or in this 
country. But a 
story of an actor- 
borrower with a 
better sense of 
opportunity than 
Bonvivant, hero 
of the adventure 
here pictured, 
would be hard to 
find or to invent. 



AN OPPORTUNIST. 

Actor: **Wondwf<il chop, BonmoMl Never knew wich o borrowerl I thought I'd dodged him 
hut he wotted till we were both lyipt .deed ' in the lert ect, end then tapped me lor half a crown 1 


GERMAN HUMOm, 


There is nothing like seizing the opportunity 
as soon as it presents itself. One is distantly 
reminded of the pallid, long-haired youth who 
found himself (and his opportunity) in a 
crowded tube-lift which stuck half-way, 

‘‘Are we really stuck 
tight ? he asked the 
attendant, anxiously. 

“Yes, sir— till the 
workmen put things 
right.*^ 

“ Can anybody get 
out now ? ” 

“Certainly not, sir.*’ 

“ Thanks ! Ladies 
and gentlemen, I will 
now recite * Christmas 
Day in the Work- 
house * ! ” 

There has been so 
mu(!h tragedy among 
the intrepid few who 
have given themselves 
to aviation of late 
years that a little 
('omedy, or even farce, 
is doubly welcome — is 
imperatively needed, 
in fact, to keep the 
balance fair. Fliegende 
Blatter is ready with 
it, and there is a 
pleasant irony in the 
innocent reply of the 
gentleman in the ditch 
who explains that he 
is merely engaged in 
the conquest of the air. 

However, one should 
remember that it is but 
a very few years ago 
that all the comic 
papers had the motor- 
ist equally at their 
mercy, and the motor 
breakdown bade fair 
for a season to rival 
the mother-in-law as a joke for perma- 
nent stock. Probably by the time that 
Fliegende Blatter triumphantly completes its 
hundredth year such drawings as this will be 
collected as curiosities by a generation of 


y 

flyers who fall even les.s rarely than a 
motorist falls now. 

W. Stockmann is an artist whose work has 
delighted readers of Fliegende * Bliilter for 
many years. Here he gives us a group of 
midnight roysierers 
who brought an 
outraged householder 
out of bed in a state of 
furious agilallon to 
listen to a polite re* 
quest for pi^rmisition to 
smell the lilac growing 
over his wall* Some of 
us will remcmiHi’ an 
English parallel i the 
story which tells of a 
pawnhrok{‘r who |)ro- 
tesls angrily when 
similarly broughl to 
his window' by a re- 
quest to know the 
time. “ But you’ve 
got my watch, old 
feller I ” explains the 
hilarious visitor. 

Still another smh 
anecdote comes to the 
recollet'lion, one whi< h 
is now so old m to 
have again become 
new. Again the scene 
is a quiet street in the 
dead of night, and 
again a cheerful Inime^ 
goer rings and knoclk« 
furiously at a door till 
a sleepy and alarmed 
head emerges from an 
upperwindow with a • 
quest for explanatnms. 

“Ah, good evening 
— morning, 1 mean- 
my dear sir. I think 
you advertised in this 
morning’s -- yesterday 
morning’s — Times for 
a companion to share your Continental 
tour ? ” 

“ Yes ; but what 

“ All right, all right ! 1 just looked round 
to say I couldn’t come, that’s att \ j: 



What on earth is the matter down there ?, ** 

** Ah. good morning I We ve just knocked you up to Mk il 
you will kindly allow us to smell your delightful lilac C 
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By a Metliod Strange and New. 

By MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 

Illustrated ty W. H. Margetson. 


T was with something ap- 
proaching haste — more, with 
an inward excitement for 
which she was at a loss to 
account — that Rosalind re- 
turned to her new lodgings 
upon the afternoon of the most 
fatiguing day that she ever remembered to 
have spent. 

The November twilight was over all. The 
small street without lay dun and colourless 
in the dusk. Her sitting-room was on the 
first floor of the ancient, timbered house 
which leaned forward from the row of neat, 
modern stone dwellings in the humbler quarter 
of the old Devon port. 

' It was, however, the furniture of the sitting- 
room which had made the )'oung secretary 
feel that, at any price, she must lodge in 
No. 7, Harbour Row. 

The landlady was uncommunicative, and 
had not agreeable manners. I'lie new lodger 
had not ventured upon many inejuiries. She 
had gazed in mute wonder upon the gate- 
legged table, the genuine oak bureau, the 
carven chest, the quaint chairs, and the 
shelves whic'h went like a dado round the 
room, some of which were filled with books, 
of a kind and in quantities almost enough to 
warrant its being called a library. 

When first she saw the rooms she had stood 
amazed, as one who, opening an ordinary 
oyster, should find a pearl within. Editions 
of Borrow, Meredith, Fitzgerald, Jane Austen, 
and Arthur Machen smiled at her fpm their 
niches ; poets, philosophers, classics jostled 
the ultra-moderns in that remarkably un- 
expected collection. 

“ If I take these rooms, might I use the 
books ? she had asked, the hunger of the 
book-lover throbbing in her heart. 

To which the landlady, Mrs. Moon, had 
made this rejoinder ; “ Fm sure / sha’nT 
hinder yer.^^ 

Upon the mantelpiece some vandal hand, 
probably that of Mrs. Moon, had arranged a 
stuffed kingfisher, two shell boxes, and two 
photographs of young women. 

Rosalindas first act on taking possession 


had been to move these atroc'ities out of 
sight. She substituted one or two of her own 
possessions. 

At ten o'clock that morning she had duly 
betaken herself uj^ the narrow, tortuous alleys 
of the old town of Penmawther to the 
romantic house and grounds of the cele- 
brated novelist, Mrs. Cantrell ( urnock, who 
had engaged her as secretary. 

Ro.salind was practically alone in the world, 
except for one or two distant relatives, who 
hardly counted. She had enough money to 
keep her from want, but felt the need of work 
to fill her detached existence. 

She did not expect an easy post, for she 
had heard of her new employer's neurotic 
temperament. Her first day was dispiriting. 
Nothing that she did seemed to please. She 
per.severed, however, fulfilling as best she 
could the demands of a querulous egotist ; 
and as she was leaving was astonish(jd by the 
words with which she was dismissed. 

“ Well,’^ said the spoiled celebrity. “ at 
least you arc well-bred, and you have' your 
head screwed on all right. 1 think you may 
be able to settle into my ways before long.” 

'I'his was encouraging ; and Rosalind lound 
her journey back the shorter for the stimulus 
the words afforded. She almost ran home to 
her books and her fascinating abode. 

The fire burned c'lear, the kettle sang on 
the hob. How inviting was that queer chair 
with its high back and sides- its two corners 
framed to support the head of the reader ! 
Mrs. Moon had put her little loaf, her butter, 
and her cream upon the table. vShe had but 
to make tea, draw in her chair, select a book 
out of all that wealth spread before her- and 
what an evening of rest and ease after the 
fret and strain of her difficult day’s work ! 

She sipped her tea in a content that tended 
to drowsiness. As she so sat, thinking of 
nothing, in indolent well-being, she heard a 
latc:h-key thrust into the lock of the street- 
door below. In the silence she clearly dis- 
tinguished each sound made by the person 
who entered — the stam]) of feet upon the 
mat, the smart closing of the door, and steps 
upon the firm oak stair, which was one of the 
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surprises of the house, being unusually wide. 
The new-comer gained the stair-head and 
walked smartly along the passage towards her 
room. A hand was laid upon the latch, on 
which she started broad awake. The handle 
was heard to turn and the door to open. She 
.sat staring towards it in a stupefaction which 
was not unmixed with horror ; for though she 
heard it opeHy the door remained manifestly 
closed. 

She could not escape from the conclusion 
that someone had entered. There was a 
pause, exactly as though the new-comer, on 
catching sight of her, had stood still. Then 
the steps actually crossed the room to the 
fireplace. 

Rosalind leaned forward, her ears preter- 


naturally on the alert. She held her breath 
and felt sure that she could hear tin* audible 
respiration of a person who has jusf run 
upstairs. Her fine eighteenth-century t lock, 
in mahogany case with brass inlay » was 
ticking upon the mantelshelf. Against the 
wall behind it w^as propped a photograph of 
Wattses “Love and Death.” Mmiulntes of 
her grandparents stood on either side. Fhey 
were by the hand of a master. 

Had she trusted to the witness of her cars, 
not her eyes, she could have swi»rn that 
somebody had contc into the room, and was 
now examining the ornaments over the fire- 
place. There may have been a draught, 
which had travelled slowly upstairs from the 
opening door below; anyhow, the photo- 
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graph swayed and fell forwards, much as 
though a hand had brushed it. 

There was a tap at the door. Mrs. Moon 
stood there, with that curious expression in 
her eyes that seemed like a lurking watchful 
ness. 

“ Shall I clear the tea, miss ? ” she asked. 

Rosalind recovered herself with an effort. 
Had she been asleep ? She looked round ; 
the presence was no longer felt. 

‘‘ Yes, please clear ; I have quite done.’^ 

There was a moment’s silence while Mrs. 
Moon collected the things upon a tray. 

By the way,” said Rosalind, “ I heard 
somebody come in with a latch-key just now. 
I should rather like a latch-key myself.” 

“ ril ask Moon about it, miss.” 

‘‘ Have you another lodger besides me ? ” 

No, miss. That was Moon come in just 
now.” 

There was a pause. The woman was 
sending furtive glances at the girl as she folded 
the cloth. Presently she said : “ You 

mustn’t let the creaking of the boards annoy 
you, miss.” 

The creaking of the boards.? ” 

“ Yes, miss. Moon and me, we ocxupics 
the room behind this, and it seems as if ther6 
was a kind of a viberration of the floor. When 
he opens^ that door and steps over that floor, 
it do sound uncommon like as if somebody 
was doing that same in this front room.” 

She observed the look of relief steal over 
Rosalind’s expressive fa<'e. 

“ How curious ! ” breathed the young 
lodger. It was just as if he came into this 
room.” * 

Quite so, miss. I thought I would just 
tell you how it was.” 

She completed her ministrations, closed the 
door, and vanished. The evening passed in 
a delightful peace. Rosalind, who had 
literary ambitions of her own, meditated a 
course of reading, with a view to the acquisi- 
tion of style. She outlined her authors, of 
many different types, and determined to 
begin with a complete course of Stevenson. 

When she hurried to her work next morning 
she had made up hei* mind that, whatever the 
hardships of her position should prove to be, 
she would stick to her work, in order to 
remain in so inspiring an entourage. 

Had she but known it, her employer on her 
side was equally anxious to keep her. Before 
she had tried her new secretary for a week 
she knew that she had found a treasure. Her 
manner grew kinder, and Rosalind began to 
feel secure. 

One aftemoo’^. she had a curious intimation 


that some person used her room when she was 
out. Walking in as usual, she found a chair 
drawn up to the table, a book lying open, 
and beside it a sheet of paper and a pencil. 
She went near, with a feeling of surprise. 
The book was a volume of Browning. It 
lay open at the poem called “ Mesmerism,” 
One or two of the stanzas of the poem had 
been very faintly pencil-marked down the 
side, as if to draw attention to them. 

All 1 believed is true ! 

I am able yet ‘ • 

All I want to get 
By a method as strange as new,: 

Dare I trust the same to you ? 

If, at night, when doors are shut 
And the wood-worm picks 
And the death-watch ticks . . . 

And the socket floats and flares, 

And the house-beams groan, 

And a foot unknown 
Is surmised on the garret stairs, 

And the locks slij), unawares . . . 

A subtle terror invaded the girl’s very soul. 
She stood in the dusk of a wild winter gloam- 
ing, with the shrieking wind making the tim- 
bers of the old house creak about her. Except 
for Mrs. Moon, coming to remove the tea- 
things, she should not see a human soul until 
the next morning. And here upon her table 
lay what read like an unearthly message. 

With an impulse of anger, she (Tossed to 
the bell and rang it pretty sharply. 

It was some two or three minutes before 
the landlady appeared in response ; minutes 
filled in by a voice that seemed repeating in 
her brain — ‘‘ A method as strange as new ! 
Dare I tru^rt the same to you ? ” 

‘‘ Mrs. Moon, who has been using my 
room ? ” she demanded, tremulously, as an 
anxious face looked in. 

“ There now,” said Mrs. Moon, “ it was my 
cousin Fanny, miss. She was over for the 
day to see me. She don’t often come, but 
when she do it’s more than I can do to hold 
her back from the books. She always was 
such a one for reading. I’m sure I’m very 
sorry, miss. I hope she ain’t spoilt nothing.” 
Her attitude was meekly apologetic. 

At once Rosalind felt ashamed of herself. 
Was a solitary life already inaking her nervy ? 
She hastily assured Mrs. i/Loon that Fanny 
was welcome to come and look at the books. 

“ Poetry, as like as not, She’s a queer one, 
Fanny,” observed Fanny’s cousin, beginning 
to lay the cloth. 

‘‘ How came you to have so many books ? ” 
asked Rosalind. 

“ Moon, he bought them at a sale, miss. 
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“‘Nu.!’ sirii CIUED ALOUD. ‘DON U TRUST IT '10 MK I r4K)N*T WANt TO 
KNOW IT I AM ALKAIJ# OT YOU !” 


dirt cheap. He 
wanted the shelves, 
or I should say I 
wanted 'em. And 
we had to take the 
books as well.’' 

Rosalind watched 
Mrs. Moon narrowly. 

The shelves had, 
most undoubtedly, 
the aspect of having 
been made to fit the 
room. But the 
woman’s unruffled 
face was not the face 
of a liar. When she 
was left alone she 
had hardly the cour- 
age to take up the 
volume of Fanny’s 
preference. Yet she 
did so, and read 
the poem through. 

'J'hen she turned to 
the fly - leaf. Most 
of the books in the 
collection had no 
owner’s name in- 
scribed within. This 
one was, however, 
marked with the 
initials L. V.” 

As she held it she 
heard, as she often 
did, the sound of the 
latch-key thrust into 
the lock below. She 
listened. There wer 
the spunds of runn^ 
feet upon the ^^lir. 

Leaping from licr 
chair she to her 
own dflirfr, flung it 
stood well 
0 the oak- 
^ anelled passage, to 
see Moon go into his 
back room in the way 
that caused so peculiar a ‘‘ viberration.” 

' The steps ascended, but no Moon was visible, 
except for the pale light of that in the heavens, 
which was the only light outside her door. 

The unseen visitor went some steps along 
the passage towards her. Then it was just as 
though he saw her. He paused. 

The words rang in her ears — By a method 
as strange as new.” In her scare she 
thought she heard again the quickly-drawn, 
impulsive breath, close, close to her. 


“ No ! ” she cried aloud, “ Don’t trust it 
to me ! I don’t want to know it I I am 
afraid of you ! ” 

Once more a sound in the tingling sitence -- 
a sound as if he caught his breath. Tlttm the 
footsteps quietly and slowly re<*ede<l> She 
heard them descend the staiis, i ross the hall, 
heard the door bang. . . ^ 

The storm without wailed. Black 
hurrying over the moon, blotted otijt the 
stair-head and left her in datfcaess. SljWR flad 
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back to the lamp-lit warmth* of her room, 
•with a hea«t beating like a hammer ; and, 
sinking down into her chair, was conscious 
of nothing clearly for a long, long time. 

It required a tremendous effort of courage 
for Rosalind to go to bed that night. For 
the first time in those rooms she was oppressed 
with a sense of isolation, 'fhe delightful 
thing about her new home had been that, 
though alone, she had ever felt companioned 
there. Now it seemed that the companion- 
ship had been withdrawn. Fantastically she 
felt that she had driven it away. She had 
said, “ 1 am afraid of you.’' 

If, however, her ghost was so tractable 
that one decided word from herself had 
exorcized him, all might be well. Yet it 
seemed that his rooms had been more com- 
<fortablc with him than without him. In 
the middle of the night she woke to the 
remembrance that Mrs. Moon had told her 
a deliberate falsehood about the “ viber- 
ration ” and Moon’s entrance with the latch- 
key. In her heart she knew that Moon never 
by any c'hance c'ame in by the front door, 
"rhen it was clear that the Moons knew the 
rooms were haunted. 

An unaccountable depression of spirits 
assailed her. All night she was wTetched, 
and .she awoke wretched. 

Mrs. Qintrell ('urnock was that afternoon 
giving a tea-party, and had invited her new 
secretary to be present and help her with 
her duties as hostess. This was an unwonted 
excitement, as she would meet the county 
set for the first time. She put on her prettiest 
frock, and wished she did not look so pale. 

The lady novelist was very much the 
fashion at Penmawther, and everybody was 
at her reception. 

One, charming Mrs. Benson, wife of a 
neighbouring squire, took a fancy to Rosalind, 
and.('ordially invited her to come to dinner. 
The girl caught at the idea of an evening away 
from her ghost and his books. 

Mrs. Benson wrote her name and address. 

“Miss Moore, 7, Harbour Row. Why, 
that is — surely that is the timbeied house, 
isn’t it ? ” 

Rosalind said it was. 

“ Oh, dear, that’s most interesting ! ” said 
her new friend, who was ejuite young and 
somewhat imprudent. 

“ Why is it interesting ? ” asked the girl, 
eagerly. 

“ Your predecessor there — poor Leonard 
Verrall. But I expect you have heard all 
.about him ? ” 


“ Never a word ! Do tell me ! Did all 
the books belong to him ? How exciting ! 
Let me hear all about it.” 

Mrs. lienson looked grave ; she seemed 
embarrassed. 

“ Are you comfortable there ? ” she asked, 
somewhat irrelevantly. 

There was quite a noticeable pause. 
Rosalind really did not know what to 
say. 

“ They arc delightful rooms,” she brought 
out at last. 

“ And Mrs. Moon is a nice woman ” 

“ Quite. Very ( lean, very honest, and a 
good cook.” 

“ Poor soul ! She has had such bad luck 
with her lodgers ! 'fen sets in nine weeks 
last summer, somebody said.” 

Rosalind leaned forward (‘arnestly towards 
the s{)eaker. “ Do you know why they 
left ? ” 

“ Well, I only knew one set — London 
friends of my own. 'Fhey thought that Mrs. 
Moon was mad. It was rather awkward for 
me, because it was all my doing, their going 
there. 1 said the rooms were so exceptional!)' 
charming — all just as ])oor Leonard kit them. 
And they were fascinated when they saw 
them ; but they said there was always some- 
body in and out-- listening at the door, 
mwing their things while they were out, and 
sot5i. I thought it must be their fanc'y ; Init, 
you see, other people were not comfortable 
there. It relieves me to hear that )^ou arc.” 

“ Did you know Mr. Verrall } ” 

“ Oh, quite well.” 

“ Why should you not tell me about him ? 
I have been tit Harbour Row a iortnight ; 
you needn’t be afraid to speak.” 

“ Well, he was a brilliant young fellow, and 
wrote that novel that everybody talked so 
much about, ‘A Knight of St. John.’ He 
came to live down here because he said he 
could wj-ite better away from the wear and 
tear of London. But really it was because 
he was infatuated with Mrs. Cantrell (kirnof k. 
It was one of those cases that are so hopeless 
and so distressing. As I suppose you know, 
she has a husband somewhere, and .she is ten 
years older than young Verrall. But it was 
of no use to talk to him — or to her, either. She 
behaved very badly, we all think. And then, 
just as it was at its highest, the Mackintyres 
came to the neighbourhood, and she took a 
fancy to the Colonel, and poor Leonard’s day 
was over. He was a dear fellow, and my 
husband liked him extremely. But he could 
not stand up under the blow. And one day 
he disappeared.” 
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Do you mean that he — did away with Harbour Row,* everyone has thimght him 


himself ? 

“ We fear he did. He sent a letter to 
Mrs. C. (\, tellinfif her that after that day he 
should cease to be. At first we thought he 
had gone off, just to see what would happen. 
But it is not easy to disappear off the face of 
the earth nowadays, and 1 believe his people 
made considerable inquiry. He had taken a 
boat, as he often did, and rowed off alone out 
of the harbour, j'he boat was found drifting, 


dead/* * 

Rosalind did not reply. She hut uhAble to 
say anything, because her .sensations were so 
peculiar. Her main idem was a ptUHionaie 
sympathy for Leonard Verrall, ami anger at 
her own cowardice and unkindness in sending 
him away. After a while she said : 

“ You may tell cNcrybody that then* is no 
truth in this tale of the haunting c)l Harbour 
Row. 1 am very coniiortal)k‘ there/* 
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If it had not been for her vulgar, instinctive 
•fear of the pccult, would she have had some 
message,* some confidence from the hot, 
impulsive young soul which had thrown aside 
its earthly life so madly ? 

Her detestation of Mrs. Cantrell Curnock 
increased with every moment. She found 
herself championing the cause of Leonard 
Verrall with a violence which she would 
have found ludicrous, could she have looked 
upon it calmly. She felt as if this unknown 
young man were an intimate friend, some- 
one whose tastes and habits she knew, and 
with whom she found herself altogether in 
sympathy. 

‘‘ Dare I trust the same to you ? '' 

He had dared, and she had proved un- 
worthy of his venture of faith. She was full 
of shame and remorse. If the thing could be 
*undone, she was going to undo it. 

Her room lay mysterious and quiet in the 
rich glow of firelight when she entered. She 
would not kindle the lamp. Removing her 
hat and outdoor wraps, she sat down in the 
high-backed chair, and for the first time in her 
life set herself to call without a voice — to use 
that ‘‘ method of communication other than 
that of the recognized channels of the senses,’’ 
with which hitherto she had been utterly 
unfamiliar. 

* It was half-past seven. She never remem- 
bered hearing the latch-key later than half- 
past six. The room was empty of all but her- 
self — she knew and felt that it was. Her 
repentance and her inward summons ^rew 
more vehement. Without uttering the word, 
she yet repeated it in her brain, over and over 
— Leonard ! Leonard ! ” 

She did not know how long she sat in her 
chair, rigid and in concentration. But at 
last she heard the familiar sound of the key 
thrust in the door below. She sat forward in 
the firelight, every muscle tense. He came 
upstairs very slowly, entered, and closed the 
door. There his footfall paused. He was 
waiting. 

Every pulse in her body beat, every nerve 
thrilled. 

‘‘Come,” she said, aloud — “come; I am 
waiting for you. I am calling for you.” 

She held her breath. If the steps were not 
heard again, what should she do ? If she 
were not certain whether he was there or not, 
she thought she might go mad. She heard 
him advance, still slowly and as if in doubt 
of his welcome. 

“ Sit facing me — in that chair,” she said, 
tremulpusly. Oh, why can I not see you ? 
It would not be so awjful if I could see you ! 


Can’t you do something — anything^to make 
me sure that you are there ? ” 

A sigh released itself from the silence. It 
might have been merely the leaping fire, or 
the draught ; but it sounded like a sigh. It 
was followed by a movement. This was 
impossible to define, but a person who had 
been seated might have made such small 
sounds in rising from his scat. A wonderful 
sensation was upon her — the same that she 
had felt in the passage last night when his 
nearness made her cry out, “ I am afraid of 
you ! ” It was as though he was very hear 
her — overshadowing her. By a tremendous 
effort of self-control, she neither recoiled nor 
screamed ; and she felt, unmistakably, the 
gentle but firm touch of lips upon her forehead. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, gasping. “ Oh ! Then 
you have forgiven me ! ” 

It was all she was capable of. The room 
reeled about her, and she lost all sense of out- 
ward things. 

When she became conscious Mrs. Moon, 
with a face of miserable apprehension, was 
standing over her. 

She forced a smile as she sat up. “ Have 
I been asleep ? ” 

“ Asleep ? Was it asleep, miss } I thought 
you was ill,” said the woman, suspiciously. 

“ 111 } No, I never was better,” cried 
Rosalind, with a little laugh. “ And I am 
so hungry. Why, it’s nine o’clock ! I did a 
hard day’s work, and then had to help Mrs. 
Curnock with her guests. I expect my nap 
will do me good.” 

The relieved Mrs. Moon beamed upon her. 
“ Oh, dear,” said she ; “ you are a sensible 
young lady ! Not like some.” 

Rosalind did not inquire her meaning. 
She knew it too accurately. 

While .she ate her supper her mind was 
busy. Her heart beat with long, deep strokes 
when she recalled that visionary caress. 
With that she had crossed a Rubicon, and 
belonged to the ghost of Leonard Verrall. 
Why was he there ? What did he want of 
her ? This was the thing she had to ascertain. 
His questing spirit was seeking the place it 
knew on earth — with what purpose ? 

Many times it had wandered thither, find- 
ing the old home in possession of those who 
could never understand. Then he had found 
her. It struck her that there was something 
here in the nature of wireless telegraphy. 
She was, as it were, an instrument tuned to 
respond. 

What she had to do was to discover his 
desire. In all the ghost stories she had read 
the restless spirit sought the satisfaction of 
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some unfulfilled purpose. She became con- 
scious that her ignorance in such matters was 
deplorable. Surely, among all those books, 
there must be some that dealt with psychic 
subjects ! 

The moment she had done supper she went 
carefully round the well-filled shelves, and 
found a large supply of the kind of literature 
she sought. One volume 
of well-authenticated cases 
of thought - transference 
seemed curiously in touch 
with her own experience. 

In the collediori one 
anecdote in particular held 
her attention. It was one 
which was vouched for by 
the late Rev. Norman 
Mai'leod : - 

A shi]) was sleaiiiin^ throu^jli 
p<)[)ical latitudes. (Jrie day the 
cajitaiii, walkni}^ on tlie deck, 
saw fhrou^li the window of his 
cabin a slran^^e man, sealed, 
and apjiaicntly \vritinj4. lie 
noted the ca[) worn by thi, 
man, the colour of his beard 
and coal. Knterinjj the cabin 
as quickly as he could, he tound 
it vacant. Hut upon a sheet ol 
blank jiaper which lay on the 
table were written these words 
“ Steer K.S.K., lor (If)d’s sake! ’ 

'the eaplain was so impressed 
by this inciflent that he actualK 
altered his course ; and aflei 
some hours sijjlited a raft, on 
which were several ineti, dyinj; 
ot thirst. Amonj^ them he re- 
marked the man wlio iiarl sat 
in his cabin. When ipiestioned, 
this man said lie had had a 
curious dream, in which he saw 
the shi|j winch afterwards 
rescued tliem, entered the 
cabin, and wrote bis inessai^e. 

Rosalind a.skcd hcr.scif 
straight out why that particular story 
appealed to her so forcibly. She knew why. 
It was het ause, in that story, the transmitter 
of the spirit message 7ms a living man. 

When, \ ery late, she closed her books and 
went to bed, she had no fear and no iK«.easi- 
ness. She slept excellently, and awoke with 
that odd sense of joy which results when a 
woman has just, for the first time, learned 
that she is beloved. 

The next night, when she came back to her 
rooms, the spirit of adventure was strong upon 
her. 

She seized again upon her book of psychic 
stories, and was carrying it to her place when 
accidentally she let it drop, and a half-sheet 
of jmper fluttered out and fell to the floor, 

Vol, xUi,-lO. 


Upon it was writteUt in a clear, bold hand: - 
In case of my disappearatice, my last 
wishes will be found in the secret^ rlm^yer 61 
the bureau. Touch the spring insirh^ the top 
right-hand small drawer, and the pilaster will 
move out. — T. V.’’ 

Up sprang Rosalind, and, altei a few 
minutes’ fumbling, found the sprinf^, Out 


came a slice of the bureau, al)oul thi* size and 
shape of a book. In the ll)in drawer whii h 
it ( ontained were two or three j»apers and a 
photograph. Girl-like, it was at the photo 
graph that she looked first. It showed a fat'e 
rather interesting than beaut itul a long, 
prominent chin, and eyes full ol lire. The 
thi(’k, curling hair looked dark in the [licture 
The eyes met her own, full artd penetrating. 
She thought of the kiss and blushed si arlet 
standing there spellbound. 

It was all embittered by the insiriptinn 
underneath : 'Fo be given to Adela aflir 
my death.” Adela was the ( hristian nartie 
of the great novelist. 

Resides this there was an open enveloptj, 
addressed to Mrs, M(X)n. Ought she to look 
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within ? As she hesitated* she saw that there 
were initials faintly scrawled in pencil above 
•the address^-'^ R. M./' her own initials. The 
same faint, wavering pencil had been drawn 
through the name of Mrs. Moon. 

It was enough for Rosalind. Leonard 
Verrall belonged to her, his room belonged 
to her. She was going to read what she felt 
convinced he wished her to read. 

Should I disappear, I wish my rooms 
and all in them to be left as they are for a 
period of twelve months. Enclosed are four 
five-pound notes, for the rent of them during 
that time. Should no further instructions 
come from me at the end of the year, I shall 
be dead, and Mrs. Moon is at liberty to do 
what she pleases with all my thinsjs.^’ 

The date of this letter was February of the 
year then fast drawing to its close. He had 
not, then, yet been missing for twelve 
•months. 

It was easy to guess what had happened. 
He had written down, upon the paper she 
had that day found, a memorandum of the 
spot wherein he had hidden his final directions. 
This half-sheet he had placed, before leaving 
the house for the last time, on the table, or 
where he thought it should be easily seen by 
Mrs. Moon. That good lady, whenever she 
found a book lying open on the table, had the 
habit, as Rosalind knew well, of taking up 
any paper or note which lay near, and putting 
it' in to mark the place before moving the 
volume in order to spread the cloth. This 
admirable habit had doubtless caused her to 
put the message meant for her own eyes 
away in the book, which had been ever since 
untouched. 

There came to Rosalind the determination 
to say nothing about her find until the twelve 
months had expired. He knew that his 
rooms were not now being profaned. His 
possessions were safe with her. She fastened 
up the documents in a sealed envelope, and 
replaced them in the secret drawer. The 
photograph she had not the strength of mind 
to put away. She hid it, but in a place where 
she could easily find it ; and she took the 
habit, at times when she was secure from 
intrusion, of getting it out, propping it up 
against a book, and talking to it. 

These chances grew, however, rarer. Her 
introduction to the neighbourhood at the 
Moor Edge tea-party had borne as its fruit 
a crop of invitations. She went out a good 
deal, for everybody found her charming. 
The vicar^s wife enlisted her help for such 
matters as Christmas decorations and the 
sehpol feast. She spent hef Christmas 


with the Bensons, was taken by them to 
one or two balls, and found herself quite 
in demand. 

It was a good thing that these social dis- 
tractions were thrown in the gir^s way ; 
for, oddly enough, there was a lull in her 
psychic experiences. For two or three weeks 
no key was thrust into the street-door by 
ghostly hands. Yet, for all that, there was 
never the sense of desertion of which Rosalind 
had been conscious on the night when she 
sent Leonard away. She concluded that, 
having found his messages, she had accom- 
plished his will. 

On the last night of the old year she had 
been to the vicarage for a children’s party. 
When she returned, rather late, there lay on 
the hall slab a letter, with a very curious 
address : — 

“ To the young lady lodging at 7, Harbour 
Row.” 

This letter bore an American stamp and 
a postmark of one of the more Western 
States. She had no friend in the Western 
Hemisphere, yet the document must be 
intended for her. She carried it upstairs 
and opened it. Thus it ran : — 

Am I mad, or is this possible ? Have you any real 
existence, or are you merely the child of my dreams 
and fancies ? I can hardly think so, for you always 
seem the same. Of late I have barely dropped asleep 
before I arn back in the old room, with the lamplight, 
the books — and you. 

Is it true that you have taken away the stuffed king- 
fisher and put a good clock in its place ? Did you 
really meet me on the stairs and bid me begone because 
1 frightened you ? Is all this fact, though seen in 
sleep — or only the craving of an increasing delirium of 
home-sickness ? Above all, is it true that you called 
me back, that you bade me do something — anything — 
to let you know that I was really there — and that I 
kissed you ? 

I hardly know what I write ; but to the best of my 
knowledge and belief you did find the message in a 
book, and you have seen the photo, and know the out- 
ward semblance of the man who now speaks to you. 
If any of this wild stuff l>e true, I implore you to write. 
.Send me your picture, tell me your name. And don’t 
go away. For pity’s sake, stop there — give me some- 
thing to which to turn in my dream hours ; for, waking, 
life offers me little. After sending this, 1 shall do my 
best to wake, if I find myself dreaming of you. I want 
to be certain. If I let this delusion carry me too far, 
it may destroy us. 

Yours altogether — if you exist — 

Leonard Verrall. 

One cannot describe what were the girl’s 
feelings upon the perusal of this letter. A 
rushing fire and a creeping chill seemed 
alternately to rule her mood. This power 
that was wielded by the man who wrote to 
her was, after all, a dreadful thing. Th? 
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poem^ ** Mesmerism/* recurred to her 
mmd : — 

First I will pray. Do thou 
Who ownest the soul, 

Yet wilt grant control 
To another, nor disallow 
For a time — restrain me now ! 

The thing that soothed her most was the 
last sentence of his letter. He had the sense 
of obligation. He saw the necessity of 
restraint in dealing with a force so little 
understood. She replied at once as follows : — 

It is all true. I am here, and I am conscious of you. 
My name is Rosalind Moore. Of course I thought you 
were dead. But I think you must be alive, or you 
could not write and post a letter — and that makes all 
the difference. Wlien Leonard Verrall was alive he 
loved Mrs. Cantrell Curnock. I am not at all like 
her. If you were dead I wanted to help you. If you 
are alive I suppose you can help yourself. 

Anyway, I shall not leave this house before the 
anniversary of the day you went away — the i8th of 
February. 

After the dispatch of that letter, Rosalind 
never heard the latch-key again but once, 
and that one time she was so nearly asleep 
that she could not feel sure. It was about 
three weeks after the dispatch of her missive, 
and she had come indoors so tired after her 
long day’s work that she had dozed in her 
chair after tea. In her dreams she thought 
she heard the well-known sound, and at the 
time she thought that she started awake. 
Her ear caught the footfalls, very swift and 
eager, but hushed, as if the comer came by 
stealth and did not wish to be overheard. 

There was no pause after the gentle opening 
and closing of the door. The steps came 
quickly on, up to the hearth, to the place 
where the girl sat. This time she was far 
more terrified. It had been a mere abstrac- 
tion whose, lips had pressed her forehead. 
But now the face of Leonard Verrall, full of 
life and vigour, and with eyes expressive of 
untold things, came so vividly before her 
that she could have sworn she really saw 
it, against the dark wall behind. In her 
helpless panic she yet dared not beg him to 
go away ; .she felt that she must, as it were, 
stand her ground. But she knew there was 
fear in her eyes as she gazed at the visionary 
face. Did its expression change ? It faded 
y—it had never been there — it was her 
imagination . . . 

But her hand, which lay upon her knee, 
felt the imprint of a lingering kiss, as different 
as possible from that first kiss which had 
touched her brow. As before, the shock of 
the experience rendered her for a time 
unconscious ; and when she awoke she was 
ready to persu^-de herself thg^t sh^ had 


dreamed. Nothing more happehiM ; Imd 
towards the end of January her i^ind 
much occupied by some privatii 
which the Bensons were getting up^ in 
which she was, much to her sur|)ri«e* invited 
to play a leading part. 

One night she had just come m from a 
rehearsal. It was about ten o’clock* and she 
was tired. But she had a letter to write, (So, 
instead of going straight upstairs to $hc 
turned into her sitting-room, lit the lamp, 
and began to loosen her furs at the throat 
and to take off her hat, when, with a leap of 
the nerves, she heard the sound of the laich^ 
Jcey below. Terror seized her. She had told 
Mrs. Moon that she need not wait up for her ; 
and now it crossed her mind that she had not 
fastened the door, sin<*e she meant to run out 
and post her letter before going to bed. 

In a fever of apprehension she heard I he 
well-known sequence of sounds. But when 
the footfalls reached ht‘r door a new thing 
happened - a perfectly unprecedented thing. 
The intruder knorked* There was a long 
pause. If there had been any way out other 
than by that haunted door Rosalind would 
have fled ; as it w'as, she stood like onv rooted 
to the floor, white as ashes, shaking, ready 
to faint, wholly unable to reply. After an 
interval there came another knock. With 
a feeling that she had tampered so long with 
the powers of darkness that one time n\on* 
was a matter oi small import, she falUTed 
out — Come in ! ” 

Whereupon Leonard Verrall came in. 

When she saw him in bodily presence shl^ 
opened her mouth to shriek. It is the unex^ 
pected which is so profoundly alarming, 
When Rosalind said “ ( mne in ! ” she expec ted 
to hear the door open and to hear son^e 
invisible person enter. 'I'o most people ihia 
would be a far more alarming ( iriumstam e 
than to see a fellow-creature obey the homely 
summons. It is all a question of what you 
expect. 

Her self-control gave way under the shwk 
of surprise. ‘H)h, no, no ! 1 c an’t bear this I 
Don’t touch me ! Don’t comc‘ near me 1 ” 
she threw out, almost inarticulate in h^r 
deadly fear. 

He did not approach ; he just sIochI by the 
door, with a triumphant smile w'hich hit 
remarkable type of welcome did not Jieem |o 
trouble. ^ 

“ It’s rather wonderful,” he said, soflljf, 
** that you should not fear a ghost, but th|^ 
you should fear — me I ” 3 

He let this sink in. She stood where stii 
was, while the mortal terror gave way, . 
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to relief, then to astonishment, then to a new 
^ kind of fright, which brought the blood rush- 
ing to .her ifkce. 

“ Then — then you are not a ghost ? 


far to reassure her. Moreover, as he drew 
near she saw how nervous he, too, was feeling, 
and that completed the business. 

“ Just tell me straight out — you are alive, 



“juvr TM 1. ME STKAKJU r OUT — YOU ARK ALIVE, ARK YOU NOT ‘ 


“ No fear ! ” 

“J — J still can’t believe that you’re 
real.” 

“ If it wouldn’t frighten you,” said Leonard, 
coaxingly, “ I’ll soon conviiK e you ” 

“If you’re coming,” cried Rosalind, in a 
hurry, “ come very slowly.” 

“You do set a fellow difficult things to 
do ! ” replied Leonard, as he advanced with 
caution. 

His method of expressing himself went 


are you not ? If you arc dead, i don’t think 
I can bear it,” she quavered. 

“Oh, Rosalind — then you want me to be 
alive ? ” 

“ More than I have ever wanted anything, 
I believe.” 

“ Then we c an soon settle about the 
reality,” replied Leonard, joyously. “‘The 
shadow and she are one,’ ” he quoted, 
triumphantly, as his strong, warm hands 
clasped hers. 


A Census of Animals, 

Compiled for tke first time. 


OW vague are the notions of 
the number of animals, other 
than man, who may be said 
to acknowledge the rule of 
the King’s Government ! Of 
the /era' naturce no person may 
speak with authority. Only the 
wildest guess ('ould be made as to the number 
of foxes, badgers, hares, rabbits, squirrels, 
rats, and mice. But, on the other hand, 
why need anybody be indefinite regarding 
the flocks and herds, the inmates of stable 
and kennel, even the “ harmless, necessary ” 
denizen of kitchen and area } For, in spite 
of the fact that materials for a fairly accurate 
enumeration exist, we constantly find the 
most absurd estimates cited by writers and 
speakers who, by taking a little pains and 
devoting a few weeks of inquiry in the 
Government Departments, studying agri- 
cultural and other statistical tables, and con- 
sulting zoologists and animal and poultry 
breeders and hinciers, might arrive at — well, 
shall we say, an approximately accurate 
knowledge of a highly interesting subject } 
But the trouble is worth taking, and the 
writer has much pleasure in submitting to 
the (jovernment, in this year of the human 
('ensus, a provisional animal census, which 
may well })ave the way for one undertaken 
under official auspices, 'lo begin with , a com- 
[)arative table has been compiled showing the 
animal population ot the United Kingdom 
at three different periods, beginning with 
i8tt : - 


Pigs ... 

iSi 1. 

1865. 

1911. 

2,8(>o,oa') 

?, 997.780 

3,530,000 

Dogs ... 

yoo,Qoo 

2,600,000 

4,000,000 

Goats . . 

400,000 

650,000 

500,000 

1 )eei 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

Sheep . . . 

20,000,000 

28,000,000 

3 >. 7 S '.777 

Morses ... 

i,6oo,cxxj 

2,200,000 

1 5,400,000 

Cats 

2,500,000 1 

5,(X)o,c)oo 

7,850,000 

Donkeys . 

' SS^ooo 

100,000 

85,000 

I’oultry... 

20,000,000 

25,000,00c 

40,000,000 

Cattle .. 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

11,720,546 


In studying the foregoing conspectus the 
reader must, of course, bear in mind the vast 
changes in the human population of these 
isles. Thus in i8it the total human popula- 
tion was under 20,000,000. In 1911 it is 
over 45,000,000. But the animals, for reasons 
which hardly need explaining, have not 


always kept pac'c with their masters, and in 
the case of deer their numbers have drf>pped 
to but little more than a third. iHien, 
although there are more pigs and tionkeys 
and goats than there were a <'enttn y ago, 
there are fewer than there were in I'he 

most remarkable imTease has been in liogs, 
who have more than quadrupled their nmtibers, 
owing to the irnTeasc of the urlian pnpulaBon ; 
and next to these, cats, fhe vital slat lilies 
of pigs have been afftuded by the growth id tlu: 
American pork industry and the rural dt^poiuh 
lation in Ireland and th(‘ kingdom geneially. 
'J'hus in 1865 there were, rougldy. 4,000,000 
pigs; in iShy, 4.221,100; and in iHfiq, , 
3,028,594. The dimimition continued until 
1890, when a rally look place, and Hi dish 
pigs are now recovering their lost ground. 
But the depopulation ol the sties is a matter 
of national concern, and there should be at 
least twice the number of porkers now 
flourishing amongst us. (\>ws and o\en 
showed a decrease after 1865, and for neail) 
twenty years their mimbia- was statioiuiiv. 
As regards horses, in 1811 the horse tax 
seems to have been very general, thi* total 
number taxed being 1,187,579. In 1823 the 
tax was halved, and agricultural horses were 
exempted. In 1910 tlio returns ol horses 
used for agricultural purposes only give 
1,136,841, or, together with unliroken horses, 
a total of 1,547,287, a deirease of 7,706 a a 
compared with the figures for 1909. Moreover, 
nearly a million eab-horses, and those used lor 
purpo.scs of tradion, besides Army horses, ntv 
to be added to the total, which continues 10 
.show a slight decrea.se over the previous 
year's figures. This decrease is bound to 
continue, and in two or three years, at the 
close of the life ot the horses lormcriy used 
for traction in towns, the figurt‘s aie bound 
to take a big downward jump, 

Indeed, the horse is always being threalenetl 
with extinction nowadays, but, as Lonl 
Haldane has recently pointed out, il the horse 
is to become extim t in these islands the pto- 
cess will be a slow one. People who d\vt*U 
in towns and have the visible reduction i»( 
horse-drawn omnibuses and (ahs iimstantl}' 
before them are apt to exaggerate the dwin#^ 
ling process ; but it is real, nevcsrtheless, 
the time will doubtless come when the 
for purposes of traction in urban cpmniunittai, 
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UNITED KINl’.DOM. 

< 


FRANCE. 


3 . 530 . 066 . 


7 . 202 . 430 . 


GERMANY. 



22 . 146 . 532 . 


In this and the following diagrams the number of animals in the three countries is shown 
by the respective sizes of the figures. 


will practically have ceased to cut any promi- 
nent figure in the world. 

The figures relating to dogs are, first of all, 
based upon the dog tax. Jn i8ii the tax on 
♦hounds and sporting dogs generally was 
IIS. 6d., that on other dogs being 6s. per 
annum. A pack of hounds (where com- 
pounded) paid £30. From 1823 to 1856 the 
tax was I2S. for any dog, and £g for a pack 
of hounds. When the tax was reduced to 
7s. 6d. a great increase of the canine popu- 
lation re.sulted. 

But by far the most interesting figures 
concerning the enumeration of animals are 
those which present the numbers contained 
in the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 
Here we observe extraordinary national dis- 
crepancies. We will begin with the pig, that 
much - maligned animal who bears such a 
singular physiological likeness to man. 

In the United Kingdom there are at this 
moment, roughly speaking, three and a half 
million pigs, as against double that number 
in France, and nearly seven times the number 
in Germany. The reason for this discrepancy 
is not far to seek, because we in this country 
are dependent for our supply of pork chiefly 
upon the American prociuct, although sup- 
plies from other countries are constantly 
arriving. It used 
to be the case that 
in the Sister Isle 
no small family was 
without the gin- 
tleman who pays 
the rint.’’ But the 
human population 
of Ireland is natur- 
ally responsible for 
the diminution of 
the porcine popu- 
lation of that coun- 
try. It is found in 


England that pig- 
keeping on a large 
scale does not pay. 
There are 157,627 
pigs m Suffolk, 
which is, therefore, 
far and away the 
most “piggy” 
county in England. 
In London there 
are only 1,948 pigs 
(excluding those 
bipeds to whom the 
epithet is in mo- 
ments of irritation 
addressed). 

In respect of dogs, last year more than 
1,900,000 paid licence, but if to this total we 
add exemptions carefully compiled by the 
authorities, wc arrive at a total of about 
4,000,000 for the canine population of the 
kingdom. France has many fewer than this in 
numbers, and Germany is far behind, there 
being, according to the latest statistics, just 
over 1,000,000 dogs in the empire. 

Perhaps the most astonishing misconcep- 
tion relates to deer. Whitaker’s “ Deer 
Parks” gives 77,000 deer for England, but, 
as Mr. J. G. Millais (perhaps the foremost 
authority on the subject) writes us: “There 
are twice that number now in England alone. 
The dumber in Scotland I roughly estimate 
as 6,000 stags killed annually, and only one 
stag in ten is shot ; that gives 60,000 stags 
alone, and there arc at least ten times that 
number of hinds in Sc otland ; therefore, 
roughly, 

England r 54,000 cieer. 

Scotland 660,000 

Ireland 2,«;cx-) 

816.5CX) deer. 

“ I should say there are nearly 1,000,000 
deer wild and in parks in the British islands. 

“ I have myself,” Mr. Millais continues, 
“ seen 3,000 deer in one open valley (Strath- 
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vaich) at one time — that is to say, driving many thousands of acres have been Itirned 
in a road through the valley occupying half into pasture. 

an hour. I have seen a herd of 400 wild stags In the same way, (Germany being a 
all together at the Forest of the Black Mount agricultural country, the progress of bet)* 
in 1887.” motion not being so great in towns as with us, 

These interesting facts further indicate the it might naturally be expected to be in excess 
numerical preponderance of the British Isles of horses, and this is shown by the fipues, ^ 
as regards deer, which, compared with the the last estimate of the equine population of 
lower estimates of other authorities, may be the Fatherland being 5,500,000, as aguinsl 
reasonably placed 
at 700,000. 

The popularity 
of goats in France 
and Germany is 
largely accounted 
for by the enor- 
mous consumption 
of goats’ milk. At 
one time there was 
a far larger num- 
ber of goats in the 
United Kingdom, 
but these have 
gradually dwindled 

down to little more than half a million. A 4,600,000 in Fran('e and 3,400,000 in the 
member of the Goat Society thinks they could United Kingdom. 

not possibly exceed 600,000. One is apt at first sight to marvel at the 

Sheep, on the other hand, are far more figures relating to cats in Germany as com 
numerous in the United Kingdom, as was pared with the United King(h>m. 'Ihe wonder 
to be expected, than in either France or is a little abated when we have the statement 

Germany. With the decrease of arable land, of an eminent authority that the reason why 
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England is a feline paradise is wholly owing 
to ill-regulated household e('onomi(:s and the 
national profusion in waste. “ In France 
and Germany every morsel in the larder is 
accounted for ; nothing is thrown away that 
affords nutriment. • In England, on the other 
'hand, the daily kitchen refuse is sufficient to 
feed a population half as large again. This 


by a deputy anxious to impose a heavy lax 
on grimalkin. These figures, however, have 
been shown to be excessive. The British 
C'onsul-General in Berlin writes : “ I am 

assured by competent authorities that the 
figure of one cat to twenty households would 
probably err on the excess side -this including 
the rural provinces of the south, where the 
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explains the enormous ( at and dog popula- 
tion.” Another hypothesis — more ingenious 
than sound, perhaps — bases itself on the 
million more spinsters in this country than 
in Germany, as if a law, one spinster, one 
cat,” actually existed. At all events, the 
German Chancellor has been furnished with 
figures showing 640,000 cats in the empire 


animal is much more common thaji in IVussia. 
As regards Berlin, I may say from pt*rsonal 
observation that a ('at is very rarely seen, 
either in the streets or in houses.” 

Donkeys thrive better in Spain, perhaps, 
than in any ('ountry in Europe, but there is 
no reason why they should not flourish to a 
much larger extent in northern lands. lH)r- 
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merly they did so in the British Isles, but 
their numbers have now fallen to ^5,000, 
whereas in France there are 363,000, or more 
than four times as many. In Germany the 
donkey population is only 19,642. They have 


the past fifteen years, and there nr# th^t * 
the increase will be more than maintuirVd. 

To pass from a small biped to a hrge 
quadruped, we may note that there are twice 
as many cows and oxvn in Germany m in 



POUl/J RY. 


there no Donkey Society as in Britain, of 
which the Earl ot Lonsdale is president. 

We now come to ])oultry. Here* iindenL 
ably Franc'c leads, with Germany a distant 
second. 'Fhe problem of poultry raising has 


the United Kingdoin, anti over six millions 
more than in h'raiK e. 

On the wliole our figures lead to most 
interesting eonelusions. Whatever we may 
say about th(‘ human eleimait in tl\o ihiee 



cows AND oxi-.\. 


been better solved by our neighbours than 
with us, although, according to the editor of 
the Poultry World, great strides have recently 
been made in the United Kingdom, 'I'he 
last official figures were 28,944,249, but this 
lias now risen to uj)wards of 40,000,000 witliin 


leading countries in ICnrope, the rejiichcn- 
tatives of the most familiar four ^ foot(*d 
(Teatures who ( ame out ol the ark show no 
signs of degeneration or dei ay. l la* fact is 
that even their })resi'nt numbers in ttiesc 
three ('ounlries exct'cd those ol man. 


\^7'hc ivriter to c.\pi css his acknowlediiiuenfs to thf Statist nal Scca Utnc^ to the Hott/J of i^^rtiuMuye 
and the Hoard of Trade; to Dr. Chalmers Mitchelf Heejetaiy of the Aooloifnal Society . • /A 

Hritidt Consul-General at Berlin , Mr.J. G. Millais^ and others %vho hai'C tourteously assisted htm in' the 
pi eparation of this artiile.] 
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Xlie Perfidy of 

Henry Midgley. 
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K. HENRY MIDGLEY 
glanced a little apprehen- 
sively over the top of the 
letter which he was reading 
towards his wife. Mrs. Midg- 
ley, however, was busy 
boiling eggs. She went on 
talking with her eyes rigidly fixed upon the 
minute-glass and a .spoon clutched deter- 
minedly in her hand. 

“ If it’s a matter of a hundred pounds or 
so,” she declared— “ why, what I should say 
is, take no notice of it at all. Put it into the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and let it be for 
a rainy day. If it’s more — well, there’s heaps 
♦of ways of having a good time, and the sooner 
we know about it the better. You’d better 
trot along and see those people, Henry, in 
your dinner-hour.” 

Mr. Midgley was slight and sandy, with a 
fair moustache and a mass of obstreperous 
hair. At present the repose of his features 
was somewhat marred by an expression of 
nervous anxiety. He looked first at the 
letter which he was holding and then at his 
wife. More than once he seemed on the 
point of saying something, but at the last 
moment changed his mind. He was evidently 
in a state of indecision. Mrs. Midgley, how- 
ever, had just then only two objects in life — 
to see that those eggs were perfectly boiled 
and to start her husband off by the eight- 
forty train to the City with a satisfied inner 
man and a well-brushed exterior. 

“ Suppose it was more, now,” Mr. Midgley 
began at last. “ Just for the sake of argu- 
ment, say it was enough to launch out a 
bit, eh — for me to join the golf club and for 
you to go up to town for a matinSe now and 
then. How does that strike you. Rose? 
What do you want to do about it, eh ? ” 

Mrs. Midgley, with a si^h of relief, pounced 
upon the two eggs and set them up in their 
cups. She placed both before her husband 


and glanced at the clock. Then she poured 
out the tea. 

First of all,” she declared, “ I should buy 
the Fernery.” 

Mr. Midgley’s face fell. It was clear that 
the acquisition of the Fernery, which was an 
ugly red-brick structure with a stucco front 
at the corner of the street, did not appeal to 
him at all. He thought of the broken-down 
arbour in a corner of the untidy garden, 
the decapitated statue, and the stone bay- 
window, with a little shiver. 

Buy the Fernery ! ” he repeated, a little 
despondently. “ It isn’t a pretty house. 
Rose.” 

‘‘ It has an appearance,” Mrs. Midgley 
declared. “ Besides, it’s to be bought cheap.” 

‘‘ You wouldn’t care about leaving this 
neighbourhood, then ? ” Mr. Midgley ventured. 

“ Certainly not,” his wife replied. “ I like 
it, and because one gets on a bit in the world 
I see no reason for shaking off one’s old friends 
and trying to buy new ones. Besides, an 
earthquake wouldn’t move mother ; and, so 
long as she’s here, I hope I know my duty 
too well to think of moving. Keep one eye 
on the clock, Henry.” 

Mr. Midgley, who had often wished that an 
earthquake or some less violent eruption of 
Nature would remove his mother-in-law from 
the next house but one in the row, scratched 
his chin thoughtfully. 

‘‘ Very well, then,” he said. “ We’ll take 
it that you’d like to buy the Fernery to start 
with. What else ? ” 

“ I should insist upon it,” she declared, 
firmly, “ that you never left home in the 
morning with a nasty pipe in your mouth. 
I like to see a gentleman smoking a cigar.” 

Mr. Midgley, who loved his briar and 
hated all manner of cigars, groaned under 
his breath. 

‘‘ Go on,” he begged. “ Go on, Rose.” 

Mrs. Midgley continued promptly. 
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** 1 should take two front sittings in St. 
Paul’s Church/’ she announced ; “ and, as 
you probably wouldn’t have to work so hard 
in the week, there would be no excuse for 
your not occupying them with me twice a day 
on Sundays.” 

Mr. Midgley wiped his forehead. His tone 
seemed to become fainter. 

“ Go on,” he murmured. “ Please go on, 
Rose.” 

Mrs. Midgley began to warm to the subject. 
She was a pretty little woman, but she had an 
exceedingly determined mouth. 

“ I should have a parlour-maid with strings 
to her cap, and late dinners,” she declared. 

Also I should be ‘ at home ’ one afternoon 
a week and give tea with two sorts of cake. 
You would have to come home early from the 
office and hand things round.” 

‘‘It might be inconvenient,” Mr. Midgley 
protested, weakly. 

You would have to make it convenient,” 
his wife insisted. “ No good starting on that 
piece of toast, Henry. You have to leave in 
three minutes, and I must brush you first.” 

Mr. Midgley gulped down his tea hurriedly. 

“ While we’re on this subject,” he remarked, 
in a tone which had sunk almost to a whisper, 
“ is there anything else you’d be particular 
about ? ” 

“ A good many more,” Mrs, Midgley 
replied. But I can’t think of them all on 
the spur of the moment. Besides, I never 
did hold with this fancying business. There’s 
just this little matter, however, I should make 
a point of. With good claret like they have 
at the grocers’ at the corner of the street at 
a shilling and three - ha’pence a bottle I’d 
take cure that there wasn’t a drop of beer 
in the house. I can’t bear the sight or smell 
of the stuff — reminds me always of public- 
houses and the weakness of poor pa who’s 
gone.” 

Mr. Midgley waited for his opportunity, 
thrust the letter which he had been reading 
into his pocket, and buttoned up his coat. 
This had been the last straw. He was a 
temperate man, but he liked his glass of beer 
and he loathed claret. 

Well, well,” he said, as he stood up in 
the passage and submitted himself to vigorous 
flagellations with the clothes-brush, it’s a 
pity things ain’t likely to turn out our way. 
A hundred pounds, with ten of it for a mourn- 
ing-ring, is about my guess.” 

And a very nice sum, too, let me tell you, 
Mr. Midgley,” his wife declared, standing back 
for a moment and surveying her handiwork. 

** Not a penny of it do we spend, mind. 


H 

Gracious goodness, give me yourthl^t^ Ym • 
don’t mean to tell me that you 
out like that ? Why, there^» a perfei't wm of 
dust round it. Where you get it all from I 
can’t imagine. There, now^ put ll on i«tra%ht. 
Never mind lighting your pjipe ; you’ve only 
four and a half minutes for the train. Bring 
home the bacon and the tea for mother* and be 
sure that you go to the lawyers in the dinner- 
hour, and don’t say a word about any legacy 
at the office. If they think >»xHrvc come into 
money they may keep back your next rise. 
Hurry off, stupid— no time for nonsen*^o.” 

Mr. Midgley started for the (1ty without 
his pipe or a farewell kiss from his wife. That 
is to say, he started as though h(* were going 
to the ('ity, but as soon as he had lurnetl the 
corner of the street he apparently (hanged 
his mind. From that moment his subse-# 
quent proceedings Ixicame more or less 
mysterious. He first of ail entered a toliac- 
conist’s shop, where lie punduised an expensive 
pipe and two ount'cs of tobacco. On einciging 
once more into the stretff , he lingered upon the 
pjivcment for a moment , glancing up and down 
with a casual e\[)ression which was distin* tly 
overdone. Satisfied at last that there was 
no one in sight whom he knew, he .suimnoned 
a four-wheeled cab from the other side of the 
road, and threw liimself into a corner of the 
vehicle with a lordly air. 

“ Station, sir ?” the man inquired. 

“ Drive me to the golf (lub, ’ Mr. Midgley 
directed. 

The man, who knew him by sight, stared. 

‘‘ To the golf cliib,” Mr. Midgley rejieated, 
sharply. I’m not going to the ('ity this 
morning.” 

Arrived at his destination, Mr. Midgley 
sought out the professional. 

“ I am going to join the golf club here,” 
he announced. ” 1 have a span; morning, 
and I should like a lesson.” 

The professional, who found the; week-day 
mornings dull, accepted the suggestion vfitK 
enthusiasm. 

Have you any Hubs, sir ? ” he asked. ' 

“ Not at present,” Mr. Midgli\v admitted. 

‘‘ I waited to buy them from you. Make me 
up a bagful. The best, mind. I like the 
look of the shiny ones there See that 1 h4ve 
plenty of them.” 

“ How many balls, sir ? ” 

“ I shall want a great many balls,” |r. 
Midgley replied, firmly. “ Several bo|^s 
full, at least. Where can we go for 
lesson ? ” 5 t 

For more than two hours, with his w#* 
brushed silk hat reposmg on tJie turJ a ifeir 
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’ feet avay, Mr. Midgley suffered the alternate 
joys and pangs of the novice. At the end of 
that time, streaming with perspiration and 
stiff in every joint, he settled his account with 
the professional, fee’d him handsomely, and 
retir^ to the club-house. Regardless of 
the fact that his membership was as yet 
incomplete, he ordered and consumed with 
much enjoyment a large-sized bottle of the 
beverage against which his wife had just 


office-boy to the head clerk they all stared at 
him speechless. The principal of the firm, 
who happened to be passing through the 
office, surveyed him with strong disapproval. 

“ Is this your first appearance this morning, 
may I ask ? he inquired. 

Mr. Midgley nodded amiably, and glanced 
at the clock. 

“ I am a bit late, aren't I ? " he remarked, 
in friendly fashion. 



“MR. MIDCr^KY SCFFKRKI) THE AI.TRRNATR JOVS AND I’ANClS OF THE NOVICE.” 


issued her dictum. Afterwards he telephoned 
for a cab, stretched himself out upon the 
cushions with a pipe in his mouth, caught 
the eleven-thirty-eight train to town, and 
strolled into the office, where he was due at 
five minutes past nine, at precisely a quarter 
past twelve. 

The manner of his entrance upon the scene 
of his neglected labours was by no means 
apologetic. It was, in fact, almost jaunty. 
The newly-purchased pipe was still in his 
mouth, his shoes were caked with mud, his 
collar had broken down with the warmth of 
the exercise, and his ready-made tie was on 
its way to the back Of his ear. From the 


‘‘ Have you any excuse to offer " his 
employer demanded. 

Mr. Midgley shook his head. 

“Can’t think of one,” he admitted. “ The 
fact is, it was su(h a fine morning that I 
stopped to have a golf lesson.” 

Mr. Welby, the head of the firm, was a fat 
man, with red cheeks and beady eyes. Some- 
how the fact of these physical deficiencies had 
never seemed more apparent than at the 
present moment. The longer he gazed at his 
clerk the fatter and redder he seemed to be- 
come. He was positively bristling with rage. 

“ Are you drunk, Mr. Midgley ? ” he de- 
manded. “ How dare you come to business 
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over three hours late and talk about golf 
lessons? Have you taken leave of your 
senses, may I ask, sir ? 

‘‘ The fact is,” Mr. Midgley explained, 
genially, “ I've only come to get my office 
coat. I've decided to leave. It’s a rotten 
sort of shop, this, anyway. Hours too long 
and screw too short. I’m fed up with it. 
Hand over my coat, there’s a good fellow, 
Matthew.” 

Mr. Welby was threatened with apoplexy. 
Mr. Midgley listened to his flow of language 
with an interest which speedily merged into 
something like admiration. He backed slowly 
out and stood with the open door in his hand 
for the last few seconds. 

‘‘ Steady, sir, steady ! ” he interposed at 
last. “ Don't overdo it, Mr. Welby, sir. It’s 
as good as anything I ever listened to of its 
sort, but go steady, sir, or you’ll do yourself 
an injury. Is that all ? ” 

Mr. Midgley dodged a letter-book and 
thrust his head through the door again a 
moment later. 

“ About that trifle of salary you were 
speaking of depriving me of, sir,” he said ; 
“ put it in your own jlbc ket and stand your- 
self a drink from me. I’m feeling a hit inde- 
pendent this morning about the lia'pcn<'e. I 
dare say it’s the spring coming on. Ta-ta, 
Welby ! So long, you fellows ! ” 

Hot, but triumphant, Mr. Midgley stepped 
into the street with his office coat on his arm. 
Every now and then, as he made his leisurelv 
progress towards a restaurant which up till 
to-day had been only a name to him, he 
stopped to chuckle. Then a sudden thought 
sent a cold shiver through him. lie snaU'hed 
out the letter from his poc ket and hurried to 
the address of the lawyers from whom it had 
come. II is reception there should have itself 
been sufl'icient reassurance. He put it into 
plain words, however. 

“ There's no possibility of any mistake 
about this letter of yours ? ” he demanded. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“ None whatever.” 

“It is an absolute fact, then,” Mr. Midgley 
persisted, “that I, Henry Midgley, of St. 
(lement Villas, Golder’s Green, am entitled 
by the will of the late Eharles Midgley, of 
'Huddersfield, to the sum of thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds ? ” 

“ Quite correct,” the lawyer agreed. “ If 
you are still feeling any doubt about it wc 
shall be glad to advance you any reasonable 
sum you may require. Your banking account 
‘will be in order for you to-morrow.’*' 

Mr. Midgley accepted fifty pounds and went 


on his way to the restaurant for whi('h hiul 
been bound when assailed by that sudden 
wave of doubt. Undeterred by its splen- 
dours, he ordered a hearty lunch, his enjoy- 
ment of which was greatly enhanced by the 
near presence of his late employer, whose 
stony stare he met with a genial nod and an 
upraised glass. Mr. Welby changed his 
seat, breathing heavily. 

“Surly old gentleman,” Mr. Mid{?ley 
declared, pleasantly, to the head waiter, 
with whom he was talking. “ I shn'n’t ask 
him to play me a game of billiards after\vi|rtls.'' 

In due ( ourse he finished his lum paid 
his bill, and went out. He drank <X)flde at a 
Mecca clo.se at hand, played dominoe?^. and 
afterwards lulliards, with a lordly distegard 
of time. He caught the proper train home, 
however, and sat down to his evening meal 
at the appointed hour. 

“ Fifty pounds, 1 guess, and half of it to 
go for a mourning ring,” Mrs. Midgley 
declared, as she Inistled in with the saidines 
and cold mutton. “ 1 hate those mourmng- 
rings, anyway.” 

“ Wrong,” Mr. Midgle) d(‘clared, cheertullv. 
“ It’s a liundred.” 

Mrs. Mi(lg]e\ looked intently into the n a- 
])ot. Her husband lookt^d at her and siglusl. 
In Iicr way slu* was distindly pretty, but In r 
devotion to Ikt household duties was almost 
an ob.scssion. Mr. Midgley sometimes wished 
she would remember that he too w^as one of 
them. It was a regrettable fad that she 
devoted much more pains towards kei'pmg 
his house spotless and himself well-dotlusl 
and fed than to anything (‘Ise in ]if(‘. 

“One hundred pouncls is a r(‘al nest egg,” 
she declared, swaying the It'apot to ami Iro. 
“You’ll remember what I decided, lleiHy. 
It’s to be the Post Oflice Savings Hank, mind,” 

Midgley sighed and told a lalsdiood- He 
was beginning to find this sort ol thing (|uite 
easy. 

“ It's then* already, my (hm,” lie 
murmured. 

Henceforth Mr. Midgley (‘inbarked upon a 
course of deceit, in the meshes ol which he 
became more completely involved day by 
day. He left home always at the usual time, 
but never, alas, for the Caty. riie morntop 
he spent at the golf club, to the great enritrh- 
ment of the fortunate professional there, wiltO 
was speedily coming to regard this (HTcen^ic 
visitor as his chief source of income. In a 
suit of clothes sent by stealth from the estltb- 
lishment of a sporting tailor diretl to the 
golf club, Mr. Midgley, who ehat^ged thtsre 
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every morning, pursued his new avocation 
with relentless and amazing industry. At 
midday he travelled first-class to London 
and lunched at a popular restaurant, generally 
standing treat to une of his late fellow-clerks 
or acquaintances. Every evening he returned 
by his usual train to his usual meal. And 
every evening he felt the same twinges of 
conscience as he entered his neat little home 
and received the methodical and conscien- 
tious caress of his managing little wife. He 
dared not bring her presents for fear of being 
rebuked for extravagance, and their visits to 
the theatre were laid down by law as enter- 
prises to be taken three times in the year only. 
With a sort of morbid desire for relief at any 
price, he led her on to talk of the Fernery, 
the greenhouse she would have built from the 
drawing-room, her scheme of linoleum for 


the halh He probed her base worship of a 
mirror- tainted suite of plush-covered furniture 
in a neighbouring emporium. He encouraged 
her to dilate upon gentility with special 
reference to silk hats in the day-time, visits 
from the vicar’s wife, regular attendance at 
church, and the supreme advantages of red 
wine over all malt liquors. After such times 
he felt stronger. 

Nevertheless, Nemesis was inevitable, and 
Nemesis came. Mrs. Midgley’s cousin, who 
was on the stage — quite respectably — and 
engaged to a clerk in a wholesale drapery 
firm, made a special visit to Golder’s Green, 
and brought with her the full account of Mr, 
Midgley’s misdeeds, so far as regards the City 
part of them, at any rate. It being the 
morning sacred to the offices of the local 
charwoman, the two ladies proceeded out 
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into the country to indulge in their confiden- 
tial talk* And their way lay across the 
golf-links. 

** Fore ! ** cried Mr. Midgley, who, with only 
two strokes a hole, was one up on the pro- 
fessional and wanted to approach the green. 

The two ladies never moved. Miss Ellen 
Darcy— which was the stage name of the 
cousin— was gripping Mrs. Midgley by the 
arm. 

“ What he^s doing, my dear, is plain 
enough,*^ .she exclaimed, with vigour. He 
never banked that hundred pounds, not he ! 
He’s having the time of his life, that’s what 
he’s having ! Half-crown tips to porters and 
warehousemen ; free lunches and wine to 
all his friends ; and travelling first-class, if 
you please, just as bold as anything ! Why, 
it make’s one’s blood boil ! And you mean 
to tell me, my dear, that he hasn’t given you 
so much as a pair of gloves ? ” 

“ Fore I ” cried Mr. Midgley, who was getting 
impatient. 

He’s been home to supper at the usual 


in the afternoons, my J&tty 

reminded her cousin* ** Besidai, he wantii to 
keep it all dark until the money’s gono, so 
that he can have his fling properly^ What 
on earth does that funny little man 
want ? ” 

Mr. Midgley, who stood now upon the Wge 
of the green, was brandishing his putter 
shaking with virtuous indignation. 

“ Get out of the way, there ! ’’ he eiied. 

Can’t you see you’re stopping my ball ? 
How dare Rose I ” 

Mr. Midgley, notwithstanding the disguise 
of his tweed k nicker I >ock6r suit, waii dis- 
covered. He broke off in the middle of his 
sentence ; but, unfortunately for the dignity 
of his appearance, he forgot to ilose his 
mouth. His wife, who, save oncie or twice 
on Bank Holidays, had never seen him 
m a black coat and silk hat, looked him up 
and down in an amazement which was at 
first pitiful. Then she took one step towards 
him. 

“ Mind my ball ! ” he cried, weakly. 



‘ SHE KICKED IT MORE FAIRLY IN THE MIDDLE THAN HER DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND (HTKN 

HIT IT WITH HIS DRIVER.*’ 


time every evening,” Mrs. Midgley declared, 
with a little catch in her voice. “ Not once 
has he even missed the train ! ” 

There’s plenty of mischief to be got into 


Mrs. Midgley, who, for reason# of i 
wore thick boots, kicked his baB, mA kk)(l4 
it more fairl * in the middle thim her disc#* 
solate husband often hit it witn his driv#. 
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* She gathered up her skirts and turned her 
back upon him. 

“ You and your hall ! she cried, furiously. 
“ You and your ball, indeed ! ” 

The two ladies, with their heads in the air, 
walked off together. Mr. Midgley, who was 
something of a philosopher, discussed the 
fate of the hole with the professional, yielded 
it to him with a sigh, and finished his round. 
Afterwards he went manfully to St. Clement 
Villas, and found the house locked up. 

“ Gone away with all her luggage,'' the 
next-door neighbour declared, with gusto. 
‘‘ Such a to-do as never was, sending for 
cabs and that, and a man to help with the 
boxes. Went off with a young lady, too, who 
might be all she should be, but didn't look 
it. Such goings on ! Come and sit down a 

* bit, Mr. Midgley, and have a chat." 

Mr. Midgley went instead to the station, 
and saw the back of the train. He then 
solaced himself with half a pint of beer and 
filled his pipe while he waited for the next. 

“ ril have to take on the Fernery and the 
red wine," he admitted to himself, cheerlessly. 
“ Never mind. It's been all right this last 
month, and it’s the little woman's turn, 
anyway." 

Mrs. Midgley was a young woman of re- 
sources and determination, and, having made 
up her mind to disappear, she did so most 
completely and effectually. Mr. Midgley 
visited one after another of her relations 
without the slightest result, except the provo- 
cation of a stream of curious questions. Last 
of all, he tackled Miss Darcy. 

“ Now, it's no use your telling me you don't 
know where Rose is, because you do," he 
declared, having finally cornered her. 

“ Of course 1 know," she admitted ; “ but 
wild horses will never drag her address from 
me, you deceitful, faithless spendthrift. Why, 
to look at you makes me boil. You and your 
smart clothes, indeed ! Have you paid for 
them yet ? " 

Mr. Midgley took no offence. He was far 
too much in earnest. 

“ I've paid for them all right, and I'll pay 
for a diamond ring for you if you’ll tell me 
where to find Rose," he declared. 

Miss Darcy laughed scornfully. 

Diamond ring, indeed ! " she exclaimed. 
** Haven't you come to the end of that hun- 
dred pounds yet ? " 

“ It was more than a hundred pounds," 
Mr. Midgley said, firmly. “ It was a great 
deal more." 

The greater pig you, then," Miss Darcy 


declared. ‘‘ Although, mind you, I don't 
believe a word of it. Now be off with you. 
If you follow me about I'll speak to the police 
straight away." 

But I want my wife," Mr. Midgley pro- 
tested. 

‘‘ Find her, then," Miss Darcy retorted. 

You don't deserve a wife. Makes a respect- 
able girl feel like a Suffragette to think of such 
as you ! " 

Mr. Midgley did his best. He bought the 
Fernery, installed his mother-in-law there in 
splendour which seemed to her positively 
regal, ordered in two dozen of claret, and 
began to smoke cigars. Then he took a suite 
of rooms in Duke Street, replenished his 
wardrobe, and plunged into life. Being 
handicapped, however, by a weak stomach, 
an indifferent digestion, and an unquenchable 
fidelity to his wife, he found the process alike 
painful and unsatisfying. At the end of a 
month he was sick of it. He sought out Miss 
Darcy again, but this time he was wise. He 
took the ring with him. Miss Darcy was 
swept off her feet. 

‘‘ Well, 1 never did ’ " she gasped, turning 
it over in her hand. “ So you're really rich, 
arc you, Mr. Midgley ? " 

“ I’ve got thirty-five thousand pounds," 
Mr. Midgley declared, sadly ; “ and it's no 
use to me without my wife." 

Miss Darcy relented. 

“ Well, I will say you are one to persevere," 
.she admitted. “ I’ve gol Rose a shop at the 
Hilarity with me. She’s in the third row of 
the chorus. Her stage name is Miss Morris." 

Mr. Midgley, with evidence before him of 
the power of diamonds, paid another visit to 
the jewellers. Long before the curtain went 
up that evening he was in his place in the 
stalls, fidgeting restlessly about. When the 
first act did begin he was almost demented, 
because Rose was certainly not there. With 
the .second scene, however, he felt a wave of 
relief. A mist was before his eyes. His 
heart pounded against his ribs. Rose was 
sitting upon an upturned milking-tub, wear- 
ing the abbreviated costume of a shepherdess 
in some presumably tropical country. He 
almost blushed when he realized what she 
must have been through before she had con- 
sented to don that costume. On the whole, 
he was bound to admit it was becoming. 

He never took his eyes off her until the 
curtain went down. Then he made his way 
boldly to the back and handed the little note 
which he had prepared to the box-keeper, 
together with a liberal offering. 

Miss Morris was requested to take supper 
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with an unknown admirer. When the answer 
came back in the affirmative he boiled with 
rage. The box-keeper stared at him as he 
strode out. He could not even console him- 
self with the hope that she might have recog- 
nized his handwriting, for he had carefully 
printed his few words of invitation. It was 
disgraceful of her ! Supper with an unknown 
admirer, indeed ! 

It was a wet night, and long before the last 
act was over Mr. Midgley was rmking a 
nuisance of himself, crushed up against the 
stage-door with an umbrella in his hand and a 
taxicab waiting. He received at least half- 
a-dozen snubs from young ladies who were 
])crfe('t strangers to him, reverses which he 
bore with the utmost eciuanimity as soon as 
he dis('overed his mistake. When at last 
Rose came out, she was so heavily veiled that 
if she had not been wearing the jac'ket in 
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which she had gone away he migUl alwoiSt 
have failed to recognize her. • 

“ Miss Morris?'’ he said, timidly, holding 
the umbrella over her with one hatnJ and 
raising his hat with the other. 

She looked him in the fac e, and he ({Uailed, 

‘‘ Are you my unknown admirer ? ’’ Sihe 
asked. 

“ I am,” he admitted, humbly. 

‘Mf you’d been another day without letting 
me know about it,” she dec lared, Td 
never have spoken to you again. This vout 
taxi ? ” 

” Ves, dear.” 

She gave him her hand, and let him sc|ueeze 
it as he handed her in. 

“Savoy!” he called emt, luddly, and im- 
mediately pulled both windows up. 

“ Do wait until I looseu my vTil ! ” she 
begged. 



‘ WAIT UNTIL I lOOSKN MY VKIC!’ SHE BKGcJED, 
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CAREERS IN PICTURES. 

II. -LORD KITCHENER. 



IN 1878. 

At this time, and for the four previous 
years, he had been employed by the 
Palestine ICxplora- 
lion Fund. 


EARLY YEARS 
IN EGYPT. 


Major Kitchener, 
with his guides, at 
Korli, in 1885, just 
liefore the ’ start 
across the desert in 
the effort to reach 
Khartoum in time to 
save Gordon. The 
fact that Kitchener 
was a memWr of this 
Relief Expedition is, 
^ perhaps, not so well 
remembered as ii 
should be. 


IN CAMP WITH A SURVEY PARTV. 

Lord Kitchener’s military career has so ei'lipsed his earlier 
work that it is often forgotten that before going to Egypt he 
spent several years surveying Palestine and Cyprus. This 
interesting photograph, showing him in camp with some of the 
members of a survey party, is reproduced by the courtesy of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. One of the members of 
the party has recalled the cheerful way in which Kitchener 

used to rough it. 
** We none of us 
thought much about 
our loileLs, and he 
least of all. Why, 
after a few months’ 
travelling about in 
Palestine he looked 
more like a tramp 
than an ofBcer of 
Her Majesty’s Army. 
His clothes wouldn’t 
have fetched a three- 
penny-bit at any ‘ old 
do’ shop’ in White- 
chapel.” He was 
occupied in this 
interesting work in 
the East front 1874 
till 1882. 
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From a Photo by P. Jhttrich. 

AS SIRDAK. 

Colonel Kitchener was appointed Sirdar, 
or Commander * in - Chief of the Egyptian 
Army, in 1892, on the resignation of 
General Grenfell. 


From it i'htdo. by Hetut Jiuli. 

DIRECTING THE RATTLE OE OMDUKMAN. 
The Battle of Omdurman, in which the l>ervi«l»e!^ were 
completely routed and the Khalifa finally overihntwn, watt 
fought on the 2nd Sepleniher, 1S9S. Tlie Der- 
’ vishes displayed indomitahle courage, but were 
no match for a force armed with modern weapons. 







THE SIRDAR’S REVIEW AFTER DONGOLA. 

On the successful termination of the Dongola Campaign, 
in 1896, the first great move against the power of the 
Khalifa, the Siidar was raised to the rank of Major- 
General. Work on the Soudan Military Railway w^s now 
pushed forward with all possible speed in preparation for 
the advance to Khartoum. 

AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF 
THE ATBAKA. 









Mahmoud, one 
of the Dervish 
leaders, with his 
hands bound lie- 
hind his back, 
being led past the 
Sirdar and his staff, 
after the Battle of 
the Atbara, in 
April, 1898. This 
decisive battle 
marked another 
great step forward 
towards the recla- 
mation of the Sou- 
dan from the 
Mahdi’s influence. 


1 % 


IN MEMORY OF GORDON, 

Two days after the victory of Omdut^imn 
a memorial service was held among the CUiiw 
of Gordon’s Palace, across ’ the Nile' at 
Khartoum. After nearly fourteen yfctrs, 
Gordon’s death had been avengctl at fast. 
At the close of the service “there were l|^rtte 
who said the cold Sirdar himself cnuld htlyAly 
speak or see, as General Hunter ttiul the 
stepped out, according to their rank, and sttok 
his hand. What wonder? He IvmI trodpen 


his hand. What wonder? He IvmI trotfwsn 
this road to Khartoum for fourteen ytl^rs, 
and he stood at lire goal at la»U** 
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HONOURED 
BV THE UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

In addition to 
his other honours, 
two of the Univer- 
sities conferred on 
him the degree of 
LL.D.-^ and he is 
seen in the accom-. 
panying photo- 
graph as he ap- 
peared in his robes 
at Cambridge. 


MEETING WITH MARCH AND AT 
EASIIODA. 

Shortly after Omdurman, news reached Lord 
Kitchener of the presence up the river, at Fashoda, 
of a small number of troops under the command 
of a h'rench officer, Major Mardiand, who claimed 
the territory in the name of his country. The 
Sirdar’s tact in dealing with this delicate situation did 
much to avert the threatened international dispute. 


ENTERING 
PRETORIA 
WITH LORD 
ROBERTS. 


With the excep- 
tion of the first 
few months, Lord 
Kitcljener was in 
South Africa 
throughout the 
Boer War, first 




as Chief of the Staff to Lord Roberts, and after 
wards as Commander-in-C'hief. At its conclusion 
he w'as created a \ iscount and received a grattl 
of ;^50,CX)0. 

MEETING WITH THE BOER GENERALS. 




RETURN TO ENGLAND. 

The Sirdar now returned to England, when honours 
and rewards were showered upon him. He was 
raised to the 
Peerage, re- 
ceiving the 
thanks of both 
Houses of Par- 
liament, as well 
as a grant of 
;£‘30 ,ooo. In the 
above illustra- 
tion he is seen 
in the Guildhall 
receiving a 
Sword 
Honour 
the 
Mayor, 


In Februaiy, 1901, Lord Kitchener met the 
Boer Generals at MiddeUmrg, with a view to 
arranging peace terms, hut the conference proved 
abortive. The figures in the photo, below, reading 

from left to 
right, are (back 
row) Col. Hen- 
derson, Van 
Velden, Major 
Watson, 11. 
Fraser, Major 
Maxwell, 
H. De Jager ; 
{ f r o n t * r w ) 
De Wet, l.ouis 
Botha, Lord 
Kitchener, 
and Col, 
Hamilton. 


of 
from 
Lord 
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riuitia i‘Hulo by 1 1 11 auIioiIh. 

Ills accii)e:nt in India. 

In 1902 Ivonl Kitchener went to India as Com- 
mander-in-Chiff, and remained till 1909. Soon after 
^oinj^ out he met with one of the few serious acci- 
dents of his life. Ilis horse, which he laid brought 
from South Africa, and on which be is seen in the 
above photograph, took fright in the dark and 
l)rought its ridei into collision with the side <>( a small 
tunnel, with the result that Lord Kitcliener sustained 
a bioken leg. 
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AS SJ^OKTSMAN. 

A scene in India, showing Lord Kitchener standing 
beside a tiger he has shot. 






LKARNIND (iOLK 

On his return from his lour of the Far F.usi and 
Australia larrd KiirhciU'r empbntal part n| Iuk 
leisure in learning golf. He is here seen pl-umg 
his first game at North Berwick, umler the tuition 
ol (leorge Sayers, brother of the well kii-*\vn 
professional, Hen Sayers, 


IN FIELD- 
MARSHAL’S 
DKES.S. 

In September, 
1909, Lord Kitchener 
was made a I’leld- 
Marshal, and last 
year was appointed 
a member of the 
Committee of Im- 
perial Defence. 
Early in the present 
year he paitl a visit 
to H r i t i s li h' a s t 
Africa, where he en- 
joyed some big-game 
shooting, and also, 


truly, became a land- im 

owner, but returned 

to take command of the tr»)Op‘» during the 
Coronation festivitie.s, 


HIS NFU HOME. 

Hroome L.nk, mar (Jlaiiter- 
hury, th<‘ beautilul JacoUran 
house recently pun bused by 
Lord Kitchener, stands i|t a 
magnificently-timlHicd park in 
one of the most iK^.nniful coriiers 
of Kent. The eslHk is Hituiiilied 
in one of the best sortiil |ml 
s|>orting distrif'tM of the cotti^v, 
belter known to some as tlfie 
I ngoldsby country, 
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Gold in tke Gutter, 

By EDWARD CECIL. 

Illustrated by A. ^iVallis Mills. 


HE last throb of the evening 
life of the Strand was well- 
nigh spent. A sudden and 
unexpected shower had swept 
the’ famous street almost clear 
of traffic, and had driven the 
last loiterers to shelter. An 
occasional taxicab swished over the wet road- 
way, the rain-water ran in the gutters, and, 
overhead, the sky was again becoming clear. 

Police-constable X stepped out from the 
protection of a friendly doorway and walked 
eastwards. He looked at a clock and reflected 
that the shower of rain had hastened, by at 
least a -quarter of an hour, the nightly trans- 
formation from that pandemonium of crowded 
traffic, insistent cab-whistles, impatient 
motor-horns, and noisy motor-buses, which 
the exodus from the theatres causes, to the 
few brief hours of quiet which come while 
the thoroughfare is empty of traffic before 
the early morning market-carts and motor- 
trucks break in upon its short rest. From 
being an organizer and director of traffic, 
Police-constable X settled down into being a 
keen-eyed and methodical guardian of law 
and order. 

What an up-to-date journalist might call 
the psychology of the Strand was well known, 
in all its little details, to Constable X. He 
knew the street by day, by evening, and by 
night. And he prided himself on his know- 
ledge. Now, as night began, he knew what 
sort of people he might expect to meet. After 
reaching the corner of Wellington Street he 
turned westwards and began to meet them. 

They were quite ordinary figures of 
that early hour of the night, and Constable 
X turned back towards Wellington Street, 
stifling a yawn. But at the corner of the 
street he met with a surprise. 

At first there seemed nothing unusual 
about the woman who 'brushed past him* 
Her cJothing was miserable, and she turned 
down towards Waterloo Bridge, The bottom 


of her dress was in rags, her hat was shapeless, 
her boots were a collection of patches and the 
sorriest protection to her feet. In all this, 
however. Constable X found nothing unusual. 
The poor creature’s destination was the 
easiest thing in the world to guess. 

“ The Embankment,” he remarked to him- 
self without hesitation. He might have ven- 
tured a few yards farther and concluded “ The 
river.” Such was the abject misery of the 
woman’s clothes. 

But something quite unusual suddenly 
arrested his attention. The woman was not 
walking as she should have walked. Her 
body was neither limp nor ilbshapen. Her 
step was elastic. She and her clothes did 
not fit, for the utter dejection and physical 
exhaustion which were usual in such a pilgrim 
of the night to London’s Mecca of misery were 
quite absent. Instead of her feet dragging 
in her pitiable boots, her step was business- 
like, her walk easy and natural. 

Blow me,” observed ('onstable X, “ if 
her hair isn’t neat and tidy ! ” 

He was only at fault, however, for a 
moment. 

“ Going to do the Embankment for her 
paper, 1 guess,” he surmised. “ A hundred 
to one there’s a pencil and notebook in her 
pocket. ‘ A Night on the Embankment, by 
One Who Has Been There.’ Wonder that 
sort of thing hasn’t got stale.” 

She vanished down the steps, and Constable 
X turned and walked slowly westwards. 

That Embankment,” he reflected, is 
one of the regular sights of London.” 

Scores of journalists have written about 
the Embankment as it is by night ; certain 
well-known plays have placed a semblance 
of it behind the footlights, and dozens upon 
dozens of people have written letters to the 
papers, published and unpublished, dealing 
with a blot upon the civilization of the capital 
of a Christian Empire. It may therefore be 
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presumed that the reader knows what the 
Thames Embankment is like between the 
fall of night and the coming of the grey light 
of dawn, without being told now any of the 
harrowing details which make up the picture 
of that Mecca to which turn, sooner or later, 
the weary footsteps of most of those men and 
women in London who reach the dregs of 
misery. 

Besides, this is not an Embankment story. 
Its action takes f)lace on 
the Embankment. But 
the man and woman who 
came unexpectedly that 
night to a crisis in their 
lives are not Embankment 
“ characters,” neither do 
they furnish “ a story of 
the dregs.” They were on 
•the Embankment that 
June night; they brushed 
shoulders with its misery. 

To all appearances they 
were part of it. But they 
were not. 

The woman whom (on- 
stable X had understood 
quite accurately went 
down the steps by Somer- 
set House, crossed the 
roadway, and sat down on 
the first seat she came to. 

She sat down and gazed 
in front of her. 

A passer-by would have 
summed her up in a 
glance. “ Despair,” he 
would have said - the 
end of her resources ! 

Hunger, disappointment, 
failure, without a home 
and without hof)e ! No, 
not drink. She does not 
look like that. But, 
perhaps, some form of 
crime ? About her only 
resource now the river.” 

Such might have been 
the ready-made conclusions of a passer-by, 
perhaps supplemented by some reflections, 
equally ready - made, as to the contrast 
between the Embankment and the Savoy 
and the Cecil. 

But such comments and reflections in the 
case of Margaret Wilmore were wide of the 
mark. That night she had dined at the 
Lyceum Club, that day she had earned some 
five guineas from her paper, and instead of 
her future being the river, it would be, in 


all likelihood, the very future which «he hhd 
aspired to and built up to, rhiire wm otily* 
one way in which the ready-madi^ comments 
of a possible passer-by would h*n e touched 
the truth. The keen, intellei*lual face in 
such surroundings might have sujpjested 
crime. Well, Margaret Wilmore had btw 
in prison. 

'I'hat June night, however, it seemed that 
she was out of tune with her work, She had 
come there for copy. 
‘‘Interviews on the Em- 
bankment ” was tlie title 
of the series of articles she 
was doing. ’Hu'v were to 
he quite tlie real thing-*. 
life « stories, junt plain, 
unvarnishi tl, literally true 
life-stories. 

Well, vShe had the night 
bet ore her. Th«?re was no 
need to hurry. 'File figure 
at the end ot the seat 
would provirlc the first 
interview. She moved to- 
wards the man at the 
(‘lul of the seal, anti l>e- 
came aware that he had 
been watt hing her steadily 
Irom beneath the l)rim of 
his haltered felt hat. 

What is a coincubnee ? 
Look at it as voh will, 
the word is unsat isfaiiory. 
And people u.se it to l Over 
too much. When a novel- 
ist's plot is improbable, 
and its crisis is helped out ^ 
by a seemingly unlikely 
conjunction of events^ the 
critic smiles and mur- 
murs, “ rhe long arm of 
I'oiiu tdenc e ! ” Again, 
when in actual life truth 
has proved itself stranger 
than fiction in some 
unlooked-fcr way, those 
who look on and cannot explain brush 
the incident aside and label it ** a 
coinridenc'e.” But, after all, what is a 
coincidence ? Is it mere chanc e wh|^ the 
murderer, fleeing from justtce, happ0|fis to 
step on board that particular ship on fchich 
one of the stewards !iapp<nis to have l|iown 
him in the life which he i» endeavour||g to 
wipe of! the slate, when perhaps in « the 
scores of other ships sailing from the rt^ntry 
that day not a single person, would 
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Icnown him^’? When l&argaret Wilmore 
recognized those steady eyes watching her 
^from beneath the brim of that battered felt 
hat; was it merely a coincidence that that 
man happened to be her husband, and that 
both *he and she were sitting on the same 
.night and at the same time on the same 
Einbankment seat ? 

Never afterwards did Margaret Wilmore 
forget that moment of recognition. Not only 
does she constantly remember it; the inci- 


you know, than I was, if you will forgive my 
alluding to the past/^ 

She made a gesture as if to say that it did 
not matter, that it was as well to be quite 
frank and open. So he smiled again, and 
asked her permission to smqke, drawing out 
from his pocket a silver cigarette-case. 

One of the relics, you see,’’ he observed, 
“ saved out of the wreck.” 

He meant to allude to his poverty, plain 
to anyone ; but it happened that it was one 



dent comes back to her memory, not as some- 
thing more or less dim, but as something 
vivid and real and actual, even now. 

“ You ! ” she exclaimed, shrinking ba(‘k. 
‘‘ You ! What are you doing here ? ” 

Herliusband smiled, and raised that wreck 
of a hat he was wearing. 

‘‘ It is a beautifully fine night,” he observed, 
** now that the shower is over. 'I'here are 
worse places for observing life than a seat on 
the Embankment. Let us put it at that. 
I am here foi^ amusement.” 

She smiled in her turn, observing him 
narrowly, his clothes, his boots, his hat, his 
face. She* could think of nothing to say. 
And she disliked his steady gaze. They had 
not seen each other for more than three years. 
She shrugged her shouldets. 

“ Why not ? ” he asked, lightly and natur- 
ally, You are “ here for . business; I for 
pl^sure ! You wete always more serious, 


of her gifts to him, and thus to her seemed a 
relic of more than material pros])erity. 

But she had received confirmation, if she 
needed it, that by some means or another 
this man, her husband and onc e her lover, 
had reached the gutter. 

“ How have you come to this ? ” she asked, 
point-blank. 

She was shocked, she told herself. More- 
over, his thin, aristocratic fac e, which she had 
once admired so greatly ; his high, clever 
forehead, from which it seemed to her that 
his hair, never abundant, had rec eded sinc'e 
she last saw him; and the crisp little curls 
on his temples, now, she noticed, a little 
grey — all recalled to her so vividly what had 
once been her estimate of the man she had 
been proud of, which had proved so false. 

After falling in love with him, marrying 
him, and idealizing him, she had then dis- 
covered her mistake. That was the past, 
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the tragedy, Legal Separation. She did not 
know what to think now, when she was s^d'* 
denly confronted with him on a seat on the 
Embankment, 

' ‘‘ How do you suppose ? he asked, in 
answer to her question. What is the usual 
route to a seat on the Embankment at night 
for a man who started as I did ? 

I don’t know. Perhaps you are going 
to blame me. Perhaps you have been specu- 
lating. Perhaps — well, perhaps a score of 
things ! ’’ 

She shuddered as she thought of what some 
of those things might be. 

Do you want the whole story, stage by 
stage ? ” he asked. 

She remembered that he might misunder- 
stand her if she showed too much interest. 

No, of course not,” she replied, control- 
ling her voice. Only it seems strange to 
find you here.’* 

She was quite satisfied that all colour of 
emotion was absent from her words, and she 
w^s emboldened to return his gaze steadily. 
After all, this descent of his justified her. 
She felt the superiority of her position to his. 

Well, let us accept the simple explana- 
tion which you have suggested— speculation.” 

He said nothing more, and for a few 
moments there was silence. 

“ I am very sorry,” she said, at last. “ 1 
remember yt)u had something to do with the 
Stock Exchange in the past.” 

“ Don’t sympathize.” 

She looked at him curiously. His hand 
which held his cigarette was quite clean, his 
mouth a firm line beneath his closely-clipped 
moustache ; his attitude was natural and self- 
possessed, and very far from that of a denizen 
of the gutter. What ought she to do ? 

“ It is curious our meeting like this,” she 
remarked. 

Yes ; very curious indeed.” 

Then he seemed to realize that some effort 
at conversation was expected from him. 

I need not ask what you have been doing,” 
he said. “You have gone on with what you 
once said was your mission in life, to some 
purpose. Your portrait has been in the 
picture papers several times and you have 
been in prison twice. You have helped your 
‘ Votes for Women ’ cause pretty well, I 
should imagine. Come, tell me, do you think 
it is making good progress ? Different people 
tell me different stories. You ought to 
knowj* 

She answered defiantly. 

•“ It is \yinning,” she said. “ A cause for 
which so much Is sacrificed must win.” 

Vot xUi.^13 


“ I dort*t see the logical ; 

it Would be tedious to argue *he matter 
out.” 

“ Yes. You hate the cause.” 

“ Well, I think I have soUie reason td dis- 
like it. It took you fron» me, didn’t it ? ” 

“ In some measure.” She 
eagerly. “ The truth was, however, nut quite 
that,” she urged. “ You and I W(^re niUtuaUy 
antipathetic. You did not understand me. 
The serious things of life were everything to 
me. You wanted to live on the stirface. We 
couldn’t go on like that. We did quite right 
to separate. My conscience is (juite at rest. 
Besides, your being here proves it 1 ” 

“ You mean, I would have dragged yaii 

down with me ” He paused ; then added, 

with a movement of his hand to emphasize 
what he meant—” into the gutter.” ^ 

“ Well, you have made a ine.ss of life. 
Fortunately for me, 1 have gone my own way. 
But I am sorry you have not prospered. 
Perhaps you don’t believe it, but Vm re*diy 
sorry. Life isn’t easy, is it ? ft’s a hard 
world to live in- -even Un women.” 

There was a touch of maliciou.s amusement 
in her words. There was also something mori 
which Wilmore saw mid understood quite 
well. 

“ Margaret,” he said, sharply, “ do >Hni 
really believe all this nonsense you are 
talking ? ” 

She started at his tone of authority. 

“ What nonsense ? ” .she demanded, weakly. 

“ I'his about my being in the gutter.” 

She gazed at him in astonished silence, and 
the terrible thought that he had fooled \m 
grew upon her. She felt anger against him 
rising. But she was puzzl(‘d. 

“ \Vhat about your alimony ? ” he asked^ 

“ Where do you think it comes Irom, if i 
beggared ? ” 

“ I thought that was™ -well, secured-; you 
could not touch it.” 

“ Yes, secured out of my rslate. But 1 
have no estate, nothing but a few coppers to 
get my breakfast at a coffee-stall, jwerlmps 
not that, what then ? Really, ^largaret, I 
should not have thought that, with yoUt 
experience of the world, you would hate 
accepted my appearance at its fm e value.” , 

His contemptuous amusement stung i|ip 
that she almost got up to leave him there, 
she had already left him out of her life. Qgl 
not only did her curiosity chain her, but allf , 
her sense that he would command her If 
listen to him. L 

He put his hand in his pocket Ifld 
her ten to twenty pounds m gold. H • 
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, ** You see, Tm not a beggar, as you 
imagined/' 

1 see I made a mistake,” she admitted, 
coldly. 

A wave of her bitter resentment against 
him came and again clouded her thoughts. 

If you make mistakes so easily your 
judgments cannot be very reliable,” he 
observed. “But still, you can write up some 
sentimental rubbish about me if you like, 
though it wouldn’t be true. You might call 
your first interview ‘ A Broken-down Gentle- 
man — Eton, the Carlton Club, moneylenders, 
the Embankment, the pity of it, the waste of 
first-class material ! ’ You know how to do it, 


them, for all they know. I pick up with an 
old man here, with a boy there, with some 
wreck of a breadwinner, still in the prime of 
life so far as years go, at .some other time. 
I hang on to them, keep ’em in sight for weeks. 
Then one day I help, if it seems worth while. 
It’s quite simple, only so very few have the 
time and leisure that I have to do it. I’ve 
got these children of mine scattered about all 
over the world. I get letters from them at 
my club. And sometimes I look them up. 
It’s not charity in the ordinary sense ; it’s a 
sort of occupation I have found myself.” 

“ I suppose you get your disappoint- 
ments ? ” 



“I AM ONK OK THEM, FOR ALL TllKY KNOW.” 


don’t you ? It’s quite easy. Colour it up 
well, and it’s sure to take.” 

She sat silent, and silence fell between them. 
On his side there was the old contempt for 
her emotional, highly-coloured views of life, 
which were most often e.ssentially false ; on 
her side, the old defensive hostility against 
his low opinion of what she had called in the 
past “ her public life.” 

Then, looking away from her, over the 
black void in which ran the river which, from 
that seat, they could not see, to the .still 
deeper blackness of the southern bank, 
Wilmore began to speak, explaining his being 
where he was. 

As I said,” he remarked, in his quiet, 
level tones, ” I a.m amusing myself. One 
must be doing something. I pome down 
\me and mix with the dregs. ' I am one of 


“ Not many ; not ten per cent.” 

He lighted a cigarette, blew out a cloud of 
smoke, and watched it. 

“ You are fortunate, I should think.” 

“ No — merely very careful. I don’t .set up 
a carpenter in life again as a bricklayer, as 
the societies do. I’m severely practical, and I 
never disclose my power to help — well, till 
I’m satisfied.” 

Margaret Wilmore found nothing to say. 
All she now heard was so utterly new and 
unexpected. She had never thought of her 
husband as a philanthropist, even in her 
wildest dreams. He had always seemed to 
her a clever, somewhat cynical, easy-going 
man of the world, and nothing more. * 

” How long have you been doing this ? ’! 

** Several years.” ^ 

“ Doesn’t it get monotonous ? ” 


GOLD IN THE^ GUTTER. 


No. If it did perhaps I should drop it. 
You see, there’s the fascination of taking 
these men in in the first stages. Tve got to 
spin a yarn to them about myself. Tve got 
to take them in and be one of them. Why, 
Tve had experiences such as would startle 
most respectable citizens out of their respect- 
able skins ! ” 

He laughed, and the laugh seemed to die 
into a sigh. 

Margaret remembered how good he had 
been in the old days in amateur theatricals. 
She understood how it was that few, if any, 
suspected him. And she began to marvel at 
the work he was doing. 

‘‘ How many of these children have you ? 
she asked, and on the word, despite herself, 
her voice faltered. 

“ Not far short of a hundred,” he told her, 
and she knew that in that moment she was 
challenged to prove that in the time since 
they had separated .she had done a.s good 
work for the world as he had. 

She made no comment, but he knew that 
her silence itself was just that comment 
which he hoped for. 


An hour later Wilmore had done nothing 
to add to the sum total of his work, and his 
wife’s notebook was still unopened. The 
latter was, indeed, forgotten. 

But what was now the chief thought in 
Margaret Wilmore’s mind was still without 
expression. It seemed destined to remain so. 
That clause in the deed of separation which 
Wilmore had insisted on as a sine qua non, 
which she had resisted but had been forced 
finally to accept, came up again now in a new 
light. After all, she had somewhat mis- 
judged her husband. But she was disinclined 
to tell him that and very loath to admit that 
she had not written off the subject of that 
clause in her mind as she said she would at 
the time when it was being di.scussed. 

Then suddenly he helped her. 

. “ 1 suppose this active public life of yours 
has been very successful,” he said, abruptly ; 
“ but has it made you happy ? ” 

What do you mean by happy ? ” she 
fenced. 

** Well — contented.” 

One does one’s work, one’s life is full, 
one does not stop to think. If one is inte- 
rested and held by one’s work as I am, I 
think, at any rate, one is satisfied.” 

Then he astonished her. 

“ Exactly,” he exclaimed, turning and 
facing her. Just as I thought ! ” 

“ What ? ” 


Your life is really empty " 

Nothing of the sort,” she 
warmly. 

** Yes, it is. You drug yourself with a lot 
of excitement and work to keep your mind 
too busy to do its own thinkmg.” 

“ I don’t think you have any right in my 
that.” 

But I do. Why, to some extent fm 
doing the very same thing. And do you 
think I would tell you that I am doing It if 
I had not found out that you were doing it 
also ? ” 

She stared at him and, unaccountably, 
began to tremble. Something youthful bad 
crept into his face. 

“ And you are not happy ! ” she starnniered. 

“ No. Reconciled and contented , perha|i$, 
but not happy. And yet, to be candid, there 
are times when I am. But yoy, of course, 
have not that source to draw upon*” 

Then she leaned towards hio^^aDid great 
and important thought in her mltid found 
expression. 

“ Will you take me to see Jack ? ” 
asked. 

It was all the admission he wanted. U 
covered everything. 

“ He’s at school, you know.” 

“ Of course ; but will you take me to st'c 
him ? ” 

That had been the clause in the deed on 
which he had been adamant. His son was 
to be his .ely. His allowance to l\cr 

would be g ous, other conditions nughl 

be what she pleased, but that one thing, the 
complete, absolute, and unqualified cusUidv 
of his son, was essential. 

“ I will not take you to see him yet, Mai 
garet,” he said, slowly. 

He was speaking now of the great treasure 
of his life. 

“ But it is term time now,” he went on, 

“ and there’s more than a month to the holi- 
days. Perhaps before then you and 1 can 
pick up something we have lost.” 

” Happiness ? ” 

” Yes.” 

At that, woman-like, she surrendered a)t 
her defences at once, in one superb gift. 

“ I will try,” she said, simply, and held oufi 
her hand. 

He took it and, for a moment, held it If 
he was saving her, she also was saving 
An instinct of chivalry prompted him. 
raised it slowly to his bps. 

‘‘ Then, when we have picked it up, it will 
be safe to go and see Jack,” he said* ” He’S 
as fine a little fellow as you could well meet,’* 
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It savours, perhaps, of a cheap effect to 
record how, when those two figures of destitu- 
tion, Richard Wilmore and his wife, walked 
eastwards towards the Blackfriars coffee-stall 
there was dawn in the eastern sky. But the 
fact remains. Perhaps it was another co- 
incidence. 

They had walked some two or three hundred 
yards ‘ without speaking, when Wilmore 
stopped. 

“ I think I ought to tell you/’ he said, 


She smiled, and then, still smiling, nodded. 
But she was not serious. She was only 
curious to hear what he would say. She saw 
quickly, however, that she had made a 
mistake. 

“ No, I don’t mean that,” she explained, 
hastily. What I mean is that 1 cannot 
suddenly become idle. Your work is splendid. 
Keep on with it, Dick. Only, if you come 
here, I must come too.” 

He was puzzled. 

“ But that’s impossible,” 
he objected. 

“ Surely not,” she urged. 
“ While you are looking out 
for a likely man, might not 
I be trying to find a likely 
woman ? ” 



‘ HK RAISED IT SLOWLY TO HIS Lll'x 


** that 1 cannot leave off altogether what I am 
doing here. It’s rather fascinating, picking 
up these broken men. I think I’ve got a 
taste for it now. I began it to amuse ntyself. 
But it has got deeper.” 

" Yes ? ” 

“ So, if you don’t mind, I shall continue to 
come here sometimes and look out for a likely 
man or two.” 

” And shall I also keep in touch with my 
work ? ” she asked. 

” Do you mean the demonstrating and 
going to prison— that sort of thing ? ” 


For a full minute he did not speak. Then, 
realizing that, in the future, they would be 
working together, seeking each other’s 
advice, comparing notes, and helping each 
other with their “children,” he understood 
how it meant making that future of theirs 
quite safe. 

“ Why not ? ” he asked, enthusiastically. 
“ I could show you how to do it and give you 
some useful hints. For instance, at the 
present moment your hair is much too neat 
and tidy. A woman in the gutter never 
troubles about her hair.” 



A PACK OF CARDS. 

Its Stories, Legfends, and R-omances. 

Wherever possible, the cards reproduced belong to the period of the story attached. 


HEN you sit down to a rubber 
of bridge, or any of the other 
popular games of cards, do 
you ever stop to reflect that 
every single card of the fifty- 
two has some definite recorded 
association, that each has a 
story of its own connected with some eminent 
individual or historical episode, and often 
not one story, but several ? Suppose we 
attempt, with the aid of various authorities, 
to compile a list, not of all, but of the best of 
these stories, and evolve thereby gradually, 
and for the first time, a history of the pack of 
cards. 

Hearts and diamonds, spades and clubs, 
arc playing-card terms which seem to come 
to us from time inttmemorial ; but they are 
really comparatively modern. At different 
times and in different countries there have 
been leaves, acorns, bells, cups, swords, 
fruit, heads, and parasols; and although we 
now retain the name “ clubs,’’ it is no longer 
the old baton which is represented, but the 
French irefie. 




THE KING OF HEARTS. 

At the head of the pack, or 
“ deck,” as it was called in Shake- 
speare’s time (and is still called 
in America), stands not the ace, 
for the ancient packs had no 
aces, but the “ king of hearts.” 
'He was originally called the 
Carolh3,” because the first king of hearts 
was a portrait “ gilt and coloured ” of 
Charles VI. of France, the unhappy monarch 
who, dying early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, may be called the father of playing- 
cards in £)urope. But there is another and 
far more interesting reason for the name 
“ Carolus.” Three and a quarter centuries 
later the young Pretender, “ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie,” was flying for his life in the High- 
lands. He was without money, and had 
exhausted his store of trinkets and mementoes, 
when a Jacobite young lady, the daughter of 
a poor laird, begged him to write his name on 
one of the cards with which he had con- 
descended to play piquet. He readily 
consented. The card she produced was the 


king of hearts. On his leaving she lagged 
the Prince to accept all the kings of hearts 
she had been able to collect from all the imcks 
in the neighbourhood. “ For, sir,” sain ^he, 
“ you will find one of those bestowed upon 
your host and hoste.ss ample guerdon, and a 
treasure they nor their chilclren are likely 
ever to part with.” Whence arose the title, 
“The Pretender’s Visiting-card,” it being 
said that the Prince had provided himselt iq 
France with an entire pack of cards of this 
denomination only. 

THE OUKEN OF HEARTS. 

Of “ 'Fhe Queen of Hearts,” we 
are told, ”she made some tarts, 
all on a summer’s day.” And 
Lewis ('arroll has immorlalir.rd 
her in “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
The place of Her Maje.sty the 
Queen of Hearts was formerly 
filled by a knight ; and it is to Italy, and not 
to France or England, that the glory of giving 
place aux dames must be accorded. Thiji 
used to be known as ” Lady Coventry’s 
Card.” Her ladyship was one of the ” beau- 
tiful Gunnings” of the reign of George l{. 
On one occasion, it is said, she visited a 
fortune-teller, who drew the queen of hearU 
three separate times out of a shuffled pack, 
The first time she said, “ Vou will be rich ” ; 
the second, “You will marry a lord ” ; and 
the third time, ” You will die young,” The 
lady laughed it off ; but when the first two 
prophecies were fulfilled, she began to enter- 
tain a dread of the queen of hearts. She 
fell noticeably into a decline, and the very 
last time she played at card.s before taking 
to her bed turned up the queen as trum(K 
According to one narrator, the languishing 
beauty murmured, “ That card will kill me. 
She was not twenty-eight when she died. 
Horace Walpole says ; “ Poor Lady Coventry 
concluded her short race with the same attfai- 
tion to her looks. She lay constantly on |er 
couch with a pocket-glass in her hattil; 
and when that told her how great the chaise 
was, she took her to bed the last fortnigit, 
had no light in her room but the lamp of a 
tea-kettle, and at last took things in through 
the curtains of her bed withbut sulfcrl^^ 
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* them to be undrawn.’* Ten thousand persons 
went to her funeral. No wonder that when 
the queen of hearts was played thereafter at 
fashionable card “ routs ” there should have 
been some unspoken thought of the fair 
but fated Maria Gunning ! 

THE KNAVE OF HEARTS. 

As for Hearty Jackanapes, 
otherwise the knave of hearts, 
he has a perennial association 
with knavery, other than that 
fanciful exploit commemorated 
in the famous nursery rhyme, 
The Knave of Hearts he stole those tarts 
And took ihtMii all away. 

For it was the knave of hearts which, when 
seen in the sleeve of a certain Chinaman in 
Los Angeles, first suggested to Bret Harte 
» the incident immortalized in his poem on the 
“ Heathen C'hinee/’ a “ right bower ” being 
the title of this card in the game of euchre 
But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee 
And the ‘points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see. 

I'ill at lust he put down a right bower 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

'To this day in many parts of the Far West 
the jack of hearts is known colloquially over 
the card-table as the “ Heathen Chinee,” or 
simply as The Heathen.” 

THE TEN OF HEARTS. 

The ten of hearts is associated 
with Lord Lauderdale, who 
related the incident to (Voker, 
without, however, telling him 
that he himself was the hero. In 
February, 1773, a party had 
been playing at Brooks’s Club, 
of which Fox and Lauderdale were members. 
Play began on a Wednesday evening at half- 
past five and was continued all through the 
night without intermission. On Thursday 
Lauderdale had promised to be best man at 
a wedding, but was obliged to send word thdt 
a substitute must be found, as, having won 
largely, he had pledged his honour not to rise 
until his opponents gave the signal. When 
they had been playing twenty-eight hours 
and only the excitement prevented a physical 
collapse, the luck began to turn, and Lauder- 
dale lost. In one hour he had lost twenty 
thousand pounds. Soon after midnight both 
sides were even and it was proposed that they 
should rise, when Lauderdale declared that 
he would riot waste his time for nothing. 
He would stake five thousand pounds that if 
the ten of hearts were dealt him he would take 
a‘ trick with it. The wager was accepted, 
and fourteen rounds were played without 


Lauderdale once receiving the card in ques- 
tion. At length, when exhausted Nature 
would be cudgelled or cajoled no longer, the 
ten of hearts was dealt to him. At the fourth 
hand, when hearts were called for, he, having 
it still in his hand, revoked. The cry which 
hurst from the others recalled him to his 
senses; he paid his forfeit, tore the card in 
two, and, without leaving the room, stretched 
himself on a sofa and slept until broad day- 
light. Such were the customs and freaks of 
our ancestors. 

THE NINE OF HEART.S. 

“ Nap ” is a 
well-known 
game of cards, 
derived, of 
course, from 
Napoleon, but 
the term used 
formerly, for 
some reason or 
other, to be ap- 
plied to the nine 
of hearts. It is, 
therefore, a 
singular coinci- 
dence that a 
copy of this 
card bearing 
certain simple 
English words 
in the <' a 1 1 i- 
graphy of the Emperor Napoleon should 
be preserved in the Dresden Museum. 
The occasion on which the words were 
written once caused much speculation, and 
at one time they were supposed to be 
some form of code message to the lady, wife 
of an eminent ambassador, to whom the card 
was originally given. Afterwards it appeared 
that the Emperor was learning English at the 
time, and, believing he could dispense with 
the rules of grammar, had begun his studies 
by committing to memory a number of one- 
syllable words, chiefly nouns. Meeting a 
fair Englishwoman at a card-party, he seized 
the only available scrap of paper, apparently 
in order to demonstrate his accomplishments, 
or perhaps to ascertain the correct pronuncia- 
tion of such words as “ come,” “ love,” 
“ been,” and “ house.” We are told that 
Napoleon’s endeavours to conquer the Eng- 
lish language were not persisted in, and that 
he soon gave up in disgust. This card 
remains a memento of his defeat. 

THE EIGHT OF HEARTS. 

The eight of hearts was once called The 
Parenthesis.” A century ago there was a 
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whist-party in Edinburgh, one of the players 
being a young married lady. The excite- 
ment over the play was very great. At a 
critical moment of the game it was discovered 
that there was a misdeal, the lady having 
only twelve cards. I’he cards were dealt 

again, and all 
seemed right 
until the eight 
of hearts was 
called for. No- 
body had it, 
and it was 
found that the 
lady was a card 
short. A search 
was made forth- 
with for the 
card, when all 
was suddenly 
thrown into 
confusion by an 
interesting an- 
nouncement. A 
physician was 
hastily sum- 
moned, but be- 
fore his arrival 
a girl-child was born. Amongst those present 
was David Hume, who playfully dubbed the 
little stranger 'J’he Parenthesis,^' and, 
according to Sir Walter Scott, it was by this 
title that, years afterwards, when she had 
grown up and become a social ornament of 
the Scottish capital, the lady was distin- 
guished Nothing further is said of the miss- 
ing eight of hearts, nor is there any hint, even 
by the Wizard of the North, of a possible 
transformation of the card into a living 
cherub. 

THE SEVEN OF HEARTS. 

On November 22nd, 1774, the 
great Lord ('live had been play- 
ing at whist at his town house 
in Berkeley Square. He had 
just dealt the cards and turned 
up the trump. It was the seven 
of hearts. Clive is said to 
have paused, lifted up the card, .scrutinized 
it calmly, put it down again, and then, 
begging pardon of the company, excused 
himself for a moment. Not returning, one 
of the gentlemen grew anxious, followed 
Clive, and found him with his throat cut, a 
pen-knife on the floor. 

THE SIX OF HEARTS. 

The six of hearts is still occasionally re- 
ferred to as ** Grace's Card," or the Grace 
Card." How did it come by this appella- 


tion ? It has nothingiitO do wltll • 
any one of the three Graces^ li 
appears that in 1689 one John 
Grace, Baron of Courts town, ope 
of the chief men ot Kilkenny 
C'ounty, raised a regiment of 
foot and a troop ol horse at 
his own expense for King Jame.s. One of 
the Duke of Si'homberg's emissaries isin* 
deavoured to scduic him to the side of 
the Dutch usurper, but the brave Jacobite* 
taking a card which lay near him on Um 
table, returned on it a spirited refusal. 
card, which he sent open by the bearer of the 
rejected offer, was the six of hearts^ and 
it was generally known in the city as 
Grace’s (arcl.” 

THE FIVE OF HEARTS. 

Because on a memorable^ 
occasion he re - neg^ed," or 
revoked, with the five of hCJarts, 
the Rev. John 'Faylor renouneed 
card-playing for ever. If the 
revoking had been simple and 
unaccompanied by any olhei 
circumstance it is ])ossible this violent renuii 
ciation had never lak(*n place. But, luV' 
happily — we are told — the gentle bard 
his temper, denied the impeachment, and 
ripped out two or three full-bodied objurga*^ 
tions. a thing that so went against his con* 
science that to guard himself against a repeti-* 
tion he had the unlucky card framed and hung 
in a conspicuous place in his dwel linger oimt 
as “ a perpetual reminder against the sin of 
losing one’s self-control.” 

THE FOUR OF HEARTS. 

In Northumberland and other 
parts of the North the four of 
hearts used to be denominated 
“ IIol) C'ollingwood.” “ By the 
ancient darner," writes Mr. W. P* 
Courtney, in his hook on English 
Whist, who form so large a 
section of card life in the j^rovinces, it was 
considered an unlucky card to be found in 
the hand." He does not offer any explana* 
tion, but the connection is well ascertaintwi 
between Hob Collingwood and the traditinn 
of the long-missing heir to an estate, whole 
body was discovered months after his 
appearance in a wood, bis right hand clutcbOT 
the four of heart.s. There is a Percy ballllp 
on the subject, in which the last verse infoftijb 
us:—, 

O dead he lay upon the hill, * 

All dabbled in his gore ; I' 

Five hearts there were and all wtife atiU« ^ 

For his own did lieat no 
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THE THREE OF HEARTS. 

A year or two after the terrible bursting of 
the Mississippi Bubble in France and the South 

Sea Bubble in 
England, which 
involved thou- 
sands in utter 
ruin, it hap- 
pened that Ais- 
labie, the dis- 
credited Chan- 
cellor of the 
Exchequer, ar- 
rived at Venice, 
Ignorant of the 
fact that in this 
city the fugitive 
French &ian- 
cier, Law, had 
previously 
taken up his resi- 
dence. A gentle- 
man named 
Warton, one of 
the South Sea sufferers, resolved to bring 
them together at his house. Thus Law and 
Aislabie met. After dinner cards were pro- 
posed ; packs were produced by the lady of 
the house, and the two notorious financiers 
seated themselves preparatory to play. Mrs. 
Warton cut, when it was noticed that the 
cards were of an odd pattern. Aislabie cut, 
turned up the three of hearts, examined it 
carefully, ran his eye through the second 
pack, rose, bowed stiffly, and, without a word, 
left the house. When Law became aware of 
the cause of the Englishman’s departure, he, 
too, found occasion for offence in the pattern 
of thejeards, which consisted of a Dutch satire 
on their own financial schemes, and angrily 
excused himself. The lady long kept the 

pack, which 
eventually 
passed into the 
hands of a 
famous collector. 

THE TWO OF 
HEARTS. 

The two of 
hearts is tradi- 
tionally associ- 
ated with the 
invention of the 
game of whist. 
Before 1 729,such 
games as crimp 
and hazard, 
commerce and 
quadrille, were 


the fashionable card-games. All the deuces 
were eliminated from the pack, which, how- 
ever, consisted of fifty-two cards. It was 
considered vulgar to play with deuces, because 
an element of chance popular in the kitchen 
attached to them as “ swabbers ” or 
swipers ” in the game of whisk and 
swabbers.” The players who held a deuce 
were entitled to take up a share of the stake 
independent of the general event of the game. 
In other words, the deuces swept the board 
as a seaman “ swabs ” the decks. One even- 
ing at the Crown coffee - house in Bedford 
Row a game of whist was proposed instead 
of the usual quadrille. When the cards were 
dealt it was found that the deuce of hearts 
was still in the pack. “ The deuce take it ! ” 
cries a player. “Nay,” quoth Sir Jacob de 
Bouverie, “ let the deuce remain. I move 
that all the deuces be brought back.” And 
brought back they were. According to a 
modern commentator, “ By this simple 
restoration of the four lowest cards, and the 
alteration of the numbers of the tri('ks and 
points which their presence necessitated, the 
game of whist was placed in a condition for 
the introduction of more scientific treatment.” 
In a short time whist had ousted all its com- 
petitors. Perhaps to-day even bridge would 
be unborn if nearly two centuries ago a deuce 
of hearts had not at a critical moment 
managed to insinuate itself into a certain 
pack of cards. 

THE ACE OF HEARTS. 

Ace is a word derived from the 
Latin “ as,” a unit. At first there 
was no ace in the pack, hut if 
Latimer's Card, which was sold 
not so long ago at Sotheby’s, 
is a genuine reli(‘, the ace 
must have been part and parcel 
of the pack before 1530. It appears that the 
great divine on more than one occasion 
preached a sermon on “ Salvation by Christ’s 
Cards,” taking a “ deck ” of cards into the 
pulpit and illustrating his points by exhibiting 
the cards referred to. “ Let us,” he said, 
“ play at triumph ” (from which the term 
trump ” is derived). He went on to tell his 
congregation that hearts were tnjmps. Here 
is your heart (holding up an ace) ; turn up 
your trump and cast your all on this card.” 
Doubtless the ace was to represent the 
Divine Unity, which recalls the oft-told story 
of the sailor, who explained his motives for 
card-playing on the ground of piety, each 
card in its turn reminding him of the cardinal 
truths and persons of his religion, adding to 
ten Apostles one of the kings as Peter and 
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the knave as 
Judas. This 
audacious inge- 
nuity fairly 
silenced his 
fault-finder, who 
left him to his 
“ God’s picture- 
books.” 

THE KING OF 
DIAMONDS. 

Where the king 
of diamonds 
first earned its 
evil reputation 
in some coun- 
tries is not 
• known. The 
famous Marianne Lenormand was once 
besought by Joachim Murat when King 
of Naples to tell his fortune. He cut 
the cards ; the king of diamonds appeared. 
In some— perhaps in most — fortune-telling 
systems this card is considered to portend 
the utmost ill-fdrtune, its sobriquet being 
Le Grand Pendu, or The Great Hanged One. 
Murat laid ten napoleons on the table and 
cut again. Again the fatal king of diamonds. 
He offered first fifty and then a hundred 
napoleons for a final chance, but Marianne 
angrily threw the cards at his head, bidding 
him begone. Murat was executed in 1815. 

THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS. 

Another asso- 
ciation of the 
king of dia- 
monds together 
with the queen 
is that they were 
preserved by 
Mme. de Main- 
tenon in her 
journal, which 
was destroyed 
not long after 
her death. The 
legend runs that 
the two cards 
formed part of 
the pack with 
which Louis 
XIV. and the 
celebrated widow of Scarron were playing at 
piquet when His Majesty proposed a secret 
marriage. 

THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. 

In the Hermitage at St. Petersburg may be 
seen two cards, the eight of diamonds and the 
knave (or valet) of diamonds, Which ar^ 
Vo|, xr»i.-:i4 


described as 
the cards with 
which Frederick 
the Great played 
in the company 
of (bunt Lacey 
on the eve of one 
of his famous 
battles. 

THE TEN OF 
DIAMONDS. 

The ten of 
diamonds is, 
according to 
several authori- 
ties, including 
Mr. Courtney, 
known in York- 
shire as “ Pi(‘ks.” But this sfielling cotuoals 
the real origin of the name. It was bestowed*' 
upon it by the notorious “ monks of Med 
menham Abbey in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the 
watchword of admission to theii 

♦ ♦ nocturnal orgies being “ Pyx/’ 

♦ ♦ accompanied by the production 

of a ten of diamonds. This card 
is also called ” 1'affy,” probabU 
a reference to its occa.sionally 
being a “ Welsh honour,” as the ten of 
trumps used to be known. It is now 
called the fifth honour. V\'e will .see later 
that the ten of another suit is “The Druid*'* 

THE NINE OF DIAMONDS. 

All the world over, when v er cards are 
played, the nine of diamonds is I’alled “ TIu* 
Curse of Scotland.” What is the origin of 
this phrase ? The most ( omnumiy accepted 
explanation is that the Duke of ( umberland 
used the back of the nine of diamonds to 
indite the order 
for the massacre 
of the wounded 
rebels after the 
Battle of Cul- 
loden . But 
against this 
theory there is 
the evidence 
that the card 
was so called 
long before Cul- 
loden. Some 
years back a 
writer boldly 
stated that the 
Duke did write 
his order on 
its back; assert- 
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ing, moreover, that ‘‘ the identical card 
is prijserted at Slains Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, the seat of Lord Errol).'' Inquiry of 
Lord Erroll proves that the card preserved 
there is the eight of diamonds sent by the Duke 
of Hamilton to the Countess of Yarmouth. 

Another authority explains the term by a 
reference to the arms of Dalrymple, Lord 
Stair, which are nine lozenges on a saltire, 
the number and shape of the spots being 
identical and their arrangement sufficiently 
similar. Sir James Dalrymple, first Earl of 
Stair, was the object of much execration, 
especially from the adherents of the Stuarts, 
for his share in the Massacre of Glencoe. 

Years before quite another interpretation 
• was in vogue, and the (‘urse of diamonds ” 
was held as a perversion of the “ cross of 
Scotland,” the n-ine of diamonds forming a 
cross, suggesting the cross of St. Andrews. In 
the Northern Highlands the name of George 
Campbell, a notorious freebooter, has often 
been applied to the nine of diamonds. Having 
stolen nine valuable diamonds from the 
crown in Edinburgh ( astle, he was the cause 
of a heavy tax being laid^on the whole country, 
and, as a consequence, the nine of diamonds 
was known as the national curse. 

A further association of the nine of dia- 
monds is of a more placid character. It is 
the curious example of a map of Devonshire 
(shown on the previous page), now pasted in 
Dr. James Iloustoun’s copy of his own 
“ Sylva," which he used as a book-mark. 
Packs of this description enjoyed consider- 
able popularity in the sevenlecnlh century. 

THE EIGHT OF DIAMONDS. 

Mention has already been made of the 
eight of diamonds as one of the cards played 

by Frederick 
the Great and 
now preserved 
at the Russian 
capital, and 
also to an eight 
of diamonds 
still to be seen 
at Slains Castle. 
The Countess 
of Yarmouth, 
mistress of 
King George 
II., was a 
woman of great 
power and in- 
fluence, whom 
it was danger- 
ous to offend. 
On one occasion the fifth Duke of Hamilton 


sat down to her card-table and rose a con- 
siderable winner. Not receiving any winnings 
from the favourite, however, he judged 
it a proper moment to demand her kind 
offices for one of his dependents. Weeks 
passed, the office sought was given to somebody 
else, and the Duke was impelled when he was 
next in Lady Yarmouth's neighbourhood to 
send her a reminder in the form of a few words 
scribbled on the eight of diamonds. The fact 
of the card having been returned to him and 
presented by the wife of the sixth Duke to 
Lord Erroll would seem to point to the fact 
of the message being considered an imper- 
tinence, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
his Grace ever received his money or his 
friend the coveted boon. 

THE SEVEN f)F DIAMONDS. 

There are 
several stories 
of cards being 
played on 
death - beds ; 
but perhaps the 
best is that re- 
lating to a Mrs. 
Hotchkiss, of 
Leeds, who, like 
('harles II., had 
been an un- 
consci o n a b 1 e 
time a-dying ” 
— no less than 
eleven years, in 
fact — and who, 
when her end 
came, was 
paralyzed in all but her faculties. During 
these eleven years she had been accustomed 
to play ecart 6 in bed. When the end came 
in 1 795 very suddenly she was about to play 
the seven of diamonds. Seeing that all was 
over, the attendants tried to detach the card 
from her hand, but it was held in the grip of 
death. It was proposed to cut it away, when 
her son interfered and said that inasmuch as 
it was her ruling passion, even unto death, 
the emblem should be buried with her. And 
it was. On this story being told to George 
Selwyn, he observed, “Ah, then, when the last 
trump sounds, Mrs. Hotchkiss will hold it ! '' 

THE SIX OF DIAMONDS. 

The association of card-playing 
and hymnody may strike many 
as preposterous, and yet the fact 
remains that the famous Toplady 
was an enthusiastic devotee of 
whist, and the first suggestion 
of his finest hymn was scribbled 








A PACK OF CARDS. 


on a playing-card — the six of diamonds. The 
card itself, long preserved in the family, but 
now in Ameru'a, was inscribed across the 
middle with the words : — 

H(»ck of Aj;es, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee. 

Mai. 12. 

THE FIVE OF DIAMONDS. 

The five of diamonds has 
earned immortality as the card 
on which Charles James Fox is 
traditionally stated to have 
staked no less a sum than ten 
thousand pounds one night at 
faro at Brooks’s Club. An in.stance 
has alread)’ been given of the extravagant 
play whi('h raged at Brooks\s, White’s, 
an(l (Voc'kford’s in - those days. Perhaps 
in this case, as Fox lost, the result was 
similar to that recorded on another occa- 
sion, when the brilliant young statesman’s 
opponent remarked : “Oh, yes. I have just 
won a thousand guineas from ('harlcs ; but 
as the bailiffs are after him I have compounded 
for a supper at tlie club.” 

THE FOUR OF DIAMONDS. 

, One evening there was a great 

♦ and merry j)arty at Charles 
Lamb’s, at which whist was 
])layed until two in the morning — 
^ A six rubbers ; the most notable fact 
__ being that at the beginning of 

every rubber the four of diamonds 
was turned up as trumps. Not only that, but 
the card was nearly always held in the other 
games by Lamb or liis partner, Burney, 
“ which was the cause of much merriment, 
Robinson declaring that the card had been 
magnetized by Lamb, whi{'h charge Lamb 
professed to receive with indignation. Every- 
one knew that diamonds were naturally 
attractive. But why the four ? ” 

THE THREE OF DIAMONDS. 

The story runs that when James II., desir- 
ing to show his liberal mind as regards physi- 
cal science, in spite of his illiberal political 
opinions, invited Sir Isaac Newton and 
Halley, the president of the Royal Society, 
to the palace, the company sat down to a 
game of comet, the cards supplied being an 
astronomical pack. It was a delicate atten- 
tion, no doubt,, to the philosophers, but 
hardly atoned for the monarch’s subsequent 
discourtesy, both to the society and to the 
University of Cambridge. The three of dia- 


lOf 

mond$ 
long preservtd’ 
as a tnemt^ptO 
of the 
s i 0 n . 1’ h e 

( ornmeni (d a 
later great 
astronomer, 
Herschcl, to 
whom the card 
was shown, 
may be re- 
corchnl. “ Why 
didn’t 1 h e 
artist make liVi* 
points to his 
stars ? There’s 
no use upset 
ting ('orueii 
tion.” Whu 

illustrates Herschcl’s knowledge of playing* 
cards. 

THE TWO OF DIAMONDS. 

It was while Archbishop (’orn- 
wallis was indulging in a game 
of whist, for which practice he 
had been repeatedly reproved 
by George III., who disapproved 
of cards, and was about to 
play the deuce of diamoiuls, 
that he was suddenly aficcteil by palsy in his 
right hand and the card in qu.stion was 
dashed to the floor, d’his was taken, in 
certain Methodist i('al circles, as a judgment 
of Heaven, and a caricature inscrib(‘d “ 'Fhe 
Deuce has got the JVelate ” was (drculated. 
But the archbishop ascribed his visitation 
to other causes, and long continued to cnj(»y 
a quiet rubber in spile of his afflidion. He 
was once not a little ])ut out of ('ountenam o 
by the naive observation of a )'Oung lady that 
in her part of the country (Lim olnshirc) a 
two of diamonds was denominated “ The 
Curse of Cornwallis.” 

THE ACE OF DIAMONDS. 

To close the history of this 
suit, the remaining tard has a 
distinctive name in Ireland. 
There the ace of diamonds k 
known as “ The Earl of ( ork/* 
and the odd reason which has 
been given for this appellation ii^ 
that it is the worst ace and tlie poorest car4 
in the pack, and he is ** the poorest noblematt; 
in the country.” 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 



(glories of the Cltcbs Spader will be given next month) 




PERPLEXITIES. 

Puzzles and Solutions. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


47.— A PUZZLE FOR MOTORISTS. 

Eight mototists drove lo church one 
morning. Their respective houses and 
churches, together with tlic only roads 
available (<hc dotted line.s), are shown. 
One went from ids house A to his church 

A. another from hi?, house 11 to his church 

B, another from ('to C, and so on, Jbut 
it w'as afterwards found that no 
driver ever crossed the track of 
another car. Take your pencil and 
try to trace out tiicir various routes. 



.18.~-TI1E FOUR DIOITS. 

Four o’s maybe made to lepresent 
loo in this way : 99J', too. Also, with 
four 5%, wc can write (5 }- 5) ' (5 t 5) - 
100. Whicij other digits may he made 
to represent 100 hv using four of them? 
tl>e correct answer is quite amusing. 



49.---A PUZZLE WITH PAWNS. 

Place two pawns in the middle of llie chessboard, 
one at Q 4 and the other at K 5. Now, how many 
more jaiwms can you place so that no three shall be in 
a straight line in any possible direction ? 



5 o.~-A DEAL IN APPLES. 

1 PAID a man a shilling for some ajqdes, but they 
were so small that 1 made him throw' in two extra 
apples. 1 find that made them cost just a penny a 
dozen less than the first price he asked. How many 
apples dill I gel for rny shilling ? 


Solutions to Last Montk’s Puzzles. 


43.— A RAILWAY MUDDLE. 

Only six rtwcrsals arc necessary. The white train 
(from A to D) is divided into three sections, engine 






moves : i Q takes B P (ch.) ; Kt takes (). 2 B takes 
Kt (<'h.) ; K to Q sq. 3 Kt to K 6 (mate). If Black 
docs not take the (jueen. White males with the knight 
on the second move. 



45.— DissEtrriNc; a mitre. 

The diagram shows how to rut into five pieces lo 
form a square. The dotted lines are intended to show 
how to find the points C and F — the only difficulty. 
A B is half B D and A E is parallel to B 11 . With the 
point of the compasses at B describe the arc H E, and 
A E will be the distance of (' from B. Then F (J equals 
B C less A B. 


and 7 wagons, 8 wagons, and 1 wagon. The black 
train (D to A) never uncouples anything throughout. 
Fig. I is original jKisition w'lth 8 and i uncoupled. The 
black train proceeds to position in P'ig. 2 (no reversal). 
The engine and 7 proceed towards D and black train 
backs, leaves 8 on loop, and takes up position in Fig. 3 
(first reversal). Black train goes lo position in Fig. 4 
to fetch single wagon (second reversal). Black train 
jmshes 8 off loop and leaves single wagon there, pro- 
ceeding on its journey, as in Fig. 5 (third and fourth 
reversals). White train now backs on to loop lo pick 
up single car and goes right away to D (fifth and sixth 

reversals). 

44.-~'A critical chess ENDING. 

Tp® best play fpr White is^tp checkmate in three 


46.— A PERPLEXING DISTRIBUTION. 

As the number of pence, 361, has to be divided 
equally among a number of children, it is clear that 19 
children must have received 19 pence each. That 361 
children each received one penny is impossible in silver 
coins. Now, i9d. cannot be paid in silver except with 
the use of a fourpenny piece, but the affair took place 
“ some years ago.” Six children each received • 5 
threepenny pieces and i fourpenny piece ; 6 children 
each received 4 fourpenny pieces and t threepenny ; 
6 children each received i sixpence, i fourpenny, and 
3 threepenny ; and 1 child received 2 sixpences, 1 four- 
penny, and I threepenny piece. Thus, not more than 
6 children received their money in exactly the same way 
and there were just 100 coins. 





boy’s food or drink ? ” the uncle asked, 
frowning. 

(liAPrER XI. “ Worse, sir-’-far worse. They put him 

THK MINERAL WOMAN. into flowcrs and things. And I’ve taken the 



HEN Mrs. Wilmington found 
Rupert asleep among the re- 
mains of the dewy crushed 
rose-leaves she had the sense 
not to disturb him, but to put 
two more blankets over him 


liberty of sending for the doctor. And, please, 
mayn’t I pack their boxes ? No one’s lives 
is safe-are, 1 mean.” Mrs, Wilmington 
.sniffed and got out her handken'hief. 

“ Please control yourself,” .said the uncle. 

I will inquire into what you have told 


and to let him go on sleeping, and I will see the doctor when he has seen 


while she wrapped herself in a shawl and 
spent what was left of the night on the blue 
sofa at the end of the four-post bed. 

Uncle Charles, coming down neat and early 


the boy. In the meantime, kindly refrain 
from further fuss.” 

Mrs. Wilmington told the children briefly 
that they had nearly killed Rupert, and that 


to his study, was met by a very pale hou.se- 
keeper with prim lips tightly set, who said : — 

“If you please, sir, them children leave 
this house, or else I do. I mean those 
children.” 

“ What have they been doing now ? ^ 
asked the uncle, wearily. 

“ Doing their very best to murder that 
poor young gentleman in his very bed,” said 
the housekeeper, looking like a thin portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons. 

“ Did they put flowers and things into the 


they were not to think of going out and gettiitg 
into any more mischief, as possibly they wouid 
not be there on the morrow. Rut Harriet 
secretly told them that Rupert was belter. 

The only thing to do, they fell , wa.s lo 
the doctor whether they had really 
Rupert any harm. So they waylaid him l<|, 
the hall. | 

“ He’s much better,” said the doctor, ru|4; 
bing his hands cheerfully. ” Your rose^' 
leaves were a variant of what is a$ th|; 
packing treatment You did him it wodd 
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^ good. But/^ he added, hastily, as Uncle 
* Charles, b^ind him, uttered the ghost of a 
grunt, it might have been very dangerous — 
very. Verdict : Not guilty, but don’t do it 
again.’* 

And with that he laughed in a jolly, red- 
faced way, and went out of the front door and 
on to his horse and rode away. 

‘‘ And wfl^^^^said the uncle, leading the way 
back into tigf^^ining-room. 

“ I hope it won’t be lines,” ('harles told 
himself. “ I’d rather anything than lines.” 

‘‘ I hope it won’t be kee{)ing us in,” thought 
Caroline. “ I’d rather anything than be kept 
in. And such a fine day, 
too.” 

And still the unc'le paused, 

/till Charlotte could bear it 
no longer. She said, “Oh, 

^uncle ! We really didn’t 
mean to be naughty. And 
it really hasn’t hurt him. 

But we don’t want to shirk. 

Only don’t keep us sus- 
pended. Let us know the 
‘ worst. Are we to be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb ? 

You know you’re hanged 
twice if you’re hanged 
quickly. We’ll do whatever 
you say, and we don’t mind 
being punished if you think 
we ought. Only don’t do 
what the Wil — I mean Mrs. 

Wilmington — said.” 

“ What did she say ? ” 

She said perhaps we 
shouldn’t he here to-morrow. 

Oh ! ” said Charlotte, and 
began to cry. So did C'aro- 
line. C'harles put his hands 
in his pockets and sniffed. 

“ Don’t ! ” said the uncle, 
earnestly — “ please don’t. I 
certainly have no intention 
of punishing you for what 
was a mistake.” But all the 
same he talked in a way that 
made them cry more. 

'‘And,” he ended, “ I want 
you to promise me that you will not only 
refrain from administering your remedies 
internally, but that you will not make any 
external application of them to any of your 
friends — or enemies,” he added, hastily. 

“ Of course we promise,” said everyone. 

“ Now dry your eyes,” .said the uncle, 
“ and run out and play.” 

They went round to the terraced garden 


and sat on the grass and talked it all 
over. 

“ And if ever there was an angel uncle, ours 
is it,” said Charlotte. 

“ Yes,” said Charles ; “ and Rupert is 

better. I’m glad we did it, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ 1 suppose so. Yes. No. Yes. I don’t 
know,” said ( aroline. “You see, the spell 
worked. That’s a great thing to be sure of, 
anyhow.” 

Jt was the one thing, however, that they 
couldn’t persuade Rupert to be .sure of. He 


THKY WAYLAID HIM IN THIi HALL.” 

was certainly better, but, as he pointed out, 
he might have got better without the rose- 
leaves. 

“ Of course, it was jolly decent of you to 
get them, and all that,” he said, “ but the 
medicine the doctor gave me cured me, I 
expect. 1 don’t want to Vie ungrateful, but 
what are doctors for, anyhow ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Charles, “ But I 
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know you jolly-well tried krn-seed when you 
pretended to be invisible.” 

“ I feel much older than I did then,” said 
Rupert, biting ends of grass as he lay on the 
dry, crisp turf. It was the first day of his 
being loosed from those bonds which hamper 
the movements of persons who have been ill. 

However, all this was now over for Rupert, 
and he was one of the others. His parents, 
by the way, had telegraphed thanking Uncle 
Charles very much and accepting his invita- 
tion for Rupert to spend the rest of the holi- 
days at the Manor House. So that now there 
seemed to be no bar to complete enjoyment, 
except that one little fact that Rupert 
wouldn’t believe in spells. 

“ But the fern-seed acted,” said Caroline, 
“ and the secret rose acted, and the Rosi- 
curian rose-leaves acted.” 

” I don’t see how you can say the fern-seed 
acted. I wasn’t invisible, l)ccause you all 
saw me through the window.” 

“ Oh, but,” said diarlotte, eagerly, “ don’t 
you see ? You wanted us to see you. You 
('an’t ex[)e('t a spell to act if you don’t w\ant 
it to act. I wouldn’t myself, if I was a spell.” 
“ It wasn’t that at all,” said ('aroline. 
Don’t you remember we ( hewed the fern- 
seed to make us see invisible things, and we 
saw you 1 And you were invisible, because 
you chewed fern-seed too. It came out just 
perfectly ; only you won’t see it. But let’s 
try it again if you like — the fern-seed, 1 
mean.” 

But Rupert wouldn’t. He preferred to 
read The Dog Crusoe,” lying on his front 
upon the grass. The others also got books. 

Next day Rupert felt more alive, as he 
explained. 

. “ Now, look here,” he .said at breakfast, 
suppose we go and discover the North 
Pole .> ” 

“ That would be nice,” said Caroline, 

“ The attics ? We’ve never explored them 
yet.” 

No ; attics are for wet days,” said Rupert. 
“Not the real North Pole, you don’t 
mean ? ” said Charles, quite ready to believe 
that Rupert might mean anything, however 
wonderful and adventurous. 

“ No,” said Rupert. “ What I thought of 
was a via medias res,’^ 

“ Latin,” explained Charles to the girls. 

“ It means a middle way. You ask your 
uncle to let us take our lunch out ; bread and 
cheese and cake will do. And to not expect 
us till tea-time, and perhaps not then. We’If 
just go where we think we will, and shut our 
eyes when we pass sign-posts and post-offices. 


We might get lost, you know ; but I’d 
care of you.” • * 

” We mustn’t disturb the uncle.” Caroline 
reminded them. “ We promised. Not ft»r a 
week.” 

“ Write him a letter,” said Rupert, 

And this is the letter they wrote at lea«t, 
Caroline wrote it, and they all signc'd tlu*ir 
names : — 

“ Deare.st Uncle,” (“‘Dearest’ is rto” 
said (Charles, looking at Rupert to be sine 
that he thought so too, ” Put ‘ Deal ” 
“ But ‘ Dear ’ is rottener,” answered ( aroline, 
going on ; “ it’s what you say to the l»ut< InT 
when you write about the ribs that ought 
to have been Sir something. I know.") 
“ Please may we go out lor the day and lake 
our lunch bread and chet'se and cake would 
do Rupert says he wall take (are ol us and 
not expect us home till lea and perhaps not 
then with love 

“ Caromnk 
“ Charlotte 
“ Charles." 

“ RupiTt ean’t sign bet'anse he’s ‘ lu‘ ’ in 
the letter. Only the ‘ we’s ’ can sign,” said 
('arolinc. 

And Harriet took the letter to the unde* 
and the uncle wrott* back : 

“ By all means. I am sure you will remem- 
ber not to administer speds internally or 
externally to anyone you may meet. Be 
home by half-j)ast six. If anything should 
detain you, send a telegram. 1 enclose half 
a (Town for imidentiil e.Kpcnscs. Yom 
Dearest Unc le.” 

“ How sweet of him ! " tlu' girls agreed, 
and (’harles wanted to know what sort oi 
expenses he meant. 

“ Incidental ? Oh, if you want an apj»le 
or some chocs in a hurry, and don’t happen 
to have any chink on you,” Rupert explained. 

“ Or ginger beer. Or raw eggs to suck as 
you go along. They’re very sustaining when 
all other food’s des})aire(l of.” 

The unde must have given order.s, for 
Harriet soon brought in four neat brown^ 
paper parcels. 

“ Your lunches,” she said. ” Hope you 11 
enjoy yourselves. Y(>u’\ c got a nice day fot 
your outing. Bring me a keepsiike, won’t 
you, from wherever it Is you're going to ? ” 

“ Of course we will,” said Cl\arlotte» 

“ What would you like ? ” 

But Harriet laughed, and .said site was only 
talking. 

'They put on their thinnest dothes, for it 
was a very hot day, and they got Williotn to 
cut them ash-sticks. “ in case we want to , 
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be pilgrims with staffs/' said Charles. The 
* girls were Very anxious for Rupert to wear 
his school blazer ; and so flattering were 
their opinions of it, and of him, and of it on 
him, and of him in it, that he consented. 
Charles wore his school blazer, and the girls’ 
frocks were of blue muslin, and they had their 
soft white muslin hats, so they looked vew 
bright and yet very cool as they started olf 
down the drive with their ash-sticks over 
their shoulders and their brown-paper parcels 
in knotted handkerchiefs ' dangling from the 
ends of the sticks. 

“ Who shall we be ? ” Charlotte asked, as 
they passed into the shadow of the woods 
where the road runs through to the lodge gate. 

ril be Nansen,” said Charles. I wish 
we had some Equismo dogs and a sledge.” 

“ It’s Eskimo,” said Rupert. 

“I know it is,” said Charles. 

“ I don’t believe you did,” said Rupert ; 
and Charles turned red and the girls looked at 
each other uncomfortably. 

** I didn’t say I did,” Charles answered. 

“ Not when T said it first. I meant I know 
now you’ve told me. It looked like Equismo 
in the books.” 

This was disarming. Rupert could do no 
less than thump Charles on the back and say, 

“ Sorry, old man,” and Caroline hastened to 
say, “ What will you be, Rupert ? ” 

Why, Rupert, of course. Prince Rupert. 
He invented Prince Rupert drops, that are 
glass and crumble to powder if you look at 
them too hard. And he fought at Naseby — 
Rupert of the Rhine, you know. ‘ For (’harles, 
King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! ’ 
he shouted.” 

‘‘ Oh, 1 say,” Charles urged, ‘‘ do let me be 
Charles if you’re Rupert. It’s only fair.” 

“You can’t keep changing,” said Rupert. 

“ Besides, Charles had his head chopped off 
afterwards.” 

“ Well, Rupert died too, if you come to 
that. You might, Rupert.” 

And the girls said, “ Do let him,” so Rupert 
said, “ All right, 1 don’t mind.” 

Charlotte said she would be Joan of Arc, 
and Caroline chose Boadicea. 

“ She was British, you see,” Caroline 
explained, “ and Aunt Emmeline says you 
ought to support home industries.” 

“ Now we all call each other by our play- 
names all day,” Charlotte said, “ and if you 
make a mistake you lose a mark.” 

“ Who keeps the marks ? ” 

** You keep your own, of course. Counting 
on your Angers ,* and if you did it ten times 
you’d tie a knot in your handkerchief. Aunts 


do it. ten times if they play often/ We 
don’t.” 

Here Boadicea, Joan of Arc, Prince Rupert, 
and King Charles turned out of the lodge gate, 
and the exploring expedition began at seven- 
teen minutes past ten precisely. The three 
C.\s kept up the game, calling each other by 
the new names with frequency and accurate- 
ness, but Rupert grew more and more silent, 
and when Charlotte addressed him as Prince 
Rupert, the stainless knight, he told her not 
to be silly. 

At a quarter past twelve the four children, 
very dusty, very hot, and rather tired, reached 
a level crossing. The gates were shut because 
a train was coming, and already, as you looked 
along the line, you could see the front of the 
engine getting bigger and blacker, and the 
steam from it getting whiter and puffier, and 
you could feel the vibration of its coming in 
the shuddering of the gate you leaned on. 

The train stopped, in a snorting, panting 
hurry, at the little station just beside the 
gates, let out a few passengers, shook itself 
impatiently, screamed, and went on. The 
big gates across the road swung slowly back 
till they stretched across the railway, and the 
people who had got out of the train came 
down the sloping end of the platform and 
through the small swing-gates, and the four 
children, who were crossing the line, met the 
little crowd from the train half-way. There 
were two women with baskets, a man with a 
bandy-legged dog, and a girl with a large band- 
box partly hidden by brown paper, and — 
the four children were face to face with him 
before they knew that there was anyone 
coming from that train whom they had rather 
not be face to face with — the Murdstone man 
himself. He was not a yard from them. 
Rupert threw up his head and backed a little 
as if he expected to be hit. The three C.’s 
breathed a deep concerted “ Oh ! ” and 
trembled on the edge of what might be going 
to happen. No one knew what Mr. 
Murdstone’s power might be. Could he seize 
on Rupert and take him away ? Could he 
call the police ? Anything seemed possible 
in that terrible instant when they were con- 
fronted, suddenly and beyond hope of retreat, 
with the hated master. 

And nothing happened at all. The Murd- 
stone man passed by. He gave a cold, sour, 
unrecognizing glance at the three C.’s, but he 
never looked at Rupert. He looked over his 
head as though Rupert had not been there, 
and passed on. 

Rupert grew very red and said nothing- 
The girls looked at each other. 
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“ Let’s walk along by the river,” said 
( aroline, and then we’ll tell you why he 
didn’t look at you.” 

You’ll tell me now,” said Rupert, firmly, 
” or 1 won’t go another step,” 

He didn’t look at you,” said C'harlotte, 
“ because he didn’t see you. And he didn’t 
see you because you w'ere invisible just when 
you wanted to he.” 

” I didn’t want to he,” said Rupert, “ At 
least Oh, well, come on.” 

When they had rea('he(l a green meadow 


are made in. ” Fern-seed ! (’hftr arul I 
seccotined it on while you and (’harles wer^ 
washing your hands. We meant to ask you 
to wish to be invisil)le when we went int»* a 
shop or .something, just to prove about spells^ 
but you did it without our asking. And now 
you will believe, won’t you } ” 

“ I can't,'' said RupiTt. ” Don’t talk 
about it any more. Let’s have the gnib out.” 

They opened the par('els and ” had the grub 
out,” and it was sandwiches, and jam tarl ^ 
packed face to fat‘e. and raspberries in a ( ard 



“ IHK MUKOSTONE MAN l’ASSEl» HV,” 


that sloped pleasantly to the willow-fringed 
edge of the River Medway Charlotte said : — 
You were invisible to him. That’s the 
magic. Perhaps you’ll believe in spells 
now.” 

“ But there wasn’t any spell,” said Rupert, 
impatiently. And the girls said, with one 
voice, “ You take off your blazer and see ! ” 

I hate hanky-panky,” said Rupert, but 
he took off his coat. 

Look, in there,” said Caroline, turning 
back that loose fold which th^ buttonholes 
Y4 


board box that had once held choroluies - 
that was in Rupert’s parcel - an*l bisi iiits 
and large wedges of that pleasant, .solid cake 
which you still get sometimes in okLfashioned 
houses where baking-powder and self-raising 
ffour are unknown. 

This is the first picnic we’ve ever had 
by ourselves. Don’t you like ity Ihince 
Rupert } ” 

Rupert’s mouth was full of san^wkli# He 
wa,s understood to say that it wite ** aU fight.” 

“ King Charles is ^acefully ple^4 P 
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it/* said tCharles, Boadicea had better 
pout out the Rhine wine, for it*s a thirsty 
day.** 

** Oh ! *’ said Boadicea, in stricken tones. 
“ There isn’t any ! ” 

And there wasn*t. Not a drop of milk or 
water or ginger-beer or anything drinkable. 
No nephew or niece of Aunt Emmeline’s was 
likely to do anything so rash as drinking 
water from a strange river to which it had 
not been properly introduced, so there was 
nothing to be done but to eat the raspberries 
and pretend that raspberries quenched thirst 
— which, as you probably know too well, they 
don’t. 

This was why, when they had eaten every- 
thing there was to eat, and buried the bits of 
paper deeply in a hollow tree so as not to spoil 
the pretty picture of grey-green willows and 
blue-green water and grass-green grass, they 
set out to find a cottage where ginger-beer 
was sold. There was such a cottage, and 
they had passed it on the way. It had a neat, 
gay little garden, and a yellow rose clamber- 
ing over its porch, and on one of its red-brick 
sides was a pear tree that went up the wall 
with level branches like a double ladder, and 
on the other a deep blue iron plate which said 
in plain white words, “ Batey*s Minerals.” 
A stnanger from Queen Victoria’s early days 
might have supposed this to mean that the 
cottage had a small museum of geological 
specimens, such as you find now and then in 
Derbyshire, but Rupert and the three C.’s 
knew that “ Minerals ” was just short for 
ginger-bcer and the other things that fizz. 

So, after making sure that they had not 
lost their two shillings and sixpence, they 
unlatched the white gate and went in. 

The front door, which was green and had 
no knocker, was open, and one could sec 
straight into the cottage’s front parlour. It 
was very neat and oilclothy, with sea-shells 
on pink wool mats and curly glass vases and 
a loud, green-faced clock on the mantelpiece. 
There was a horsehair sofa and more white 
crochet antimacassars than you would have 
thought possible, even in the most respectable 
seaside lodgings. A black and white cat was 
asleep in the sun, hedged in among the pots of 
geraniums that filled the window. In fact. 
It was a very clean example of the cottage 
homes of England, how beautiful they stand ! 

The thirsty children waited politely as 
long as they could hear to wait, and then 
Caroline tip-toed across the speckless brown- 
and-Hue linoleum and tapped at the inner 
door. Nothing happened. S© she pushed 
the dootj which was ajar, a little more open 


and looked through it. Then she turned, 
shook her head, made a baffling sign to the 
others to stay where they were, and went 
through the door and shut it after her. 

The others waited ; the sign Caroline had 
made was a secret only used in really serious 
emergencies. 

“ 1 expect there’s a bird in there and she 
wants to catch it,” said Charles, but the others 
could not believe this, and they were right. 

Quite soon Caroline returned, bearing a 
wrinkled black tray with three bottles of 
lemonade, three glasses, and a little round 
wooden thing that you press the glass marble 
down with into the neck of the bottle. 

“ Here,” she said in a hurry, “ you go round 
to the other side of the cottage, and there’s a 
hornbeam arbour and a bench and a table, 
and you’re very welcome to sit there. I’ll 
tell you all about it afterwards,” she added, 
whispering. “ Only do take it and go.” 

“ But what is it ? ” Rupert asked. 

She’s crying dreadfully. I don’t know 
what it is yet. Oh, do go 

And she thrust the tray on him and went 
back through the door with an air of import- 
ance which even the other C'.’s found just a 
little trying. However, they were thirsty 
and loyal, so they did as they were asked to 
do ; found the hornbeam arbour, and settled 
down on the blue-painted benches to drink 
their lemonade and tell, each other how thirsty 
they had been, drawing deep breaths between 
the draughts to say so with. 

(Caroline, in the meantime, was in the back 
kitchen of the strange cottage, gently patting 
the shoulder of a perfect stranger who sat 
with her elbows on the mangle and her head 
in her hands, crying, crying, crying. 

“ Don’t ! Oh, please don’t ! ” said ("aroline, 
again and again ; and again and again the 
woman who was crying said, ” Go away. I 
can’t attend to you. Go away ! ” 

She was a middle-aged woman, and her 
dark hair, streaked with grey, was screwed up 
behind in a tight knob. Her sleeves were 
tucked up, and all round her were piles of 
those square boxes with wooden divisions in 
which lemonade and ginger-beer travel about. 
The boxes were dotted with greeny bottles, 
some full, some empty, and the boxes were 
everywhere — on the sink, under the sink, on 
the copper, on the bricks, and outside the 
open back door. 

Don’t cry,” said Caroline, in a voice that 
would have soothed an angry bear. Do tell 
me what’s the matter. I might be able to 
help you.” 

** Oh, go along, do/* said the woman, tiy^^ing 
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*THKY SETTLKI^ DOWN ON THE BLUK-I’AINTET) 
THEIR lemonade/’ 

to dry her eyes with the corner of a blue- 
checked apron. “You seem a kind little 
gel, but It ain't no good. Run along, 
dearie." 

“ But," said Caroline, “ if you don’t stop 
crying, how am I going to pay you for the 
lemonade I took when you said I might ? 
Three bottles it was." 

“ Sixpence," said the woman, sniffing. 

You poor dear," said Caroline, and put 
her arms round the woman’s neck. Now,” 
she said, comfortably, “ you just fancy Fra 


your own littl# girt 1 
i ^Kll i and, tel! Ine 

the matter.*’ V 

f 1 1 ’ | The woman turnild ;i 

vw I kissed ’ 

r I ( aroline. 

|| Bless you for a 

J , '' silly little duck,” sh# 

1' said. “My own little 

I gel’s in service over 

' ! Tonbridge way. 

|( silly of me taking 

on like that But it 

he’d give me some^ 

aunt says it docs. 

Do tell me. I’m 
sorry you’re un» 
happy." 

“ You wouldn*t 
understand." said 
the woman, drying 
her eyes. “ It’s 
silly, 1 know. But 
1 only heard this 
BENCHES TO DRINK moming, and ju$t 

now it all come ovijit 
me when I was sort^^ 
ing out the bottles. I was born in the littte 
house, you see, and lived here all my life. Aiut 
now to leave ! A week’s notice, too ! Wher^^ttl/ 

I to go to ? How’m 1 to manage ? What*ldg 
I to get my living by ? You see. being 
on the high road I get all the thirsty custnnuStt' . 
as they comes by, Where’m 1 to go 1*0 ff 
There’s a cottage back by Wri|l||t*» farm|ft\ 
ne’er a bit of garden to it, and ^ 

it one year’s end to ano^er* 
a single bottle if' I' lived W m" 

hundred.” . ■ ;• f' 
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• Hut wky must you leave here ? ” ( aroline 
asked. 

Gentlefolks/’ said the woman, bitterly ; 

got a grand ’ouse of their own up in London. 
But they gone and took a fancy to my little 
bit, cause it looks so pretty with the flowers 
1 planted, and the arbour my father made, 
and the roses as comes from mother’s brother 
in (Cambridgeshire. 

“ ‘ Such a sweet, pretty ('ottage to stay in 
for week-ends,’ they says ; an’ / may go to 
the Union and stay there, week in, week out, 
and much they care. There’s something like it 
in the Bible, only there ain’t no prophets now 
like there was of old to go and rebuke the folks 
that takes away })oor folks’ vineyards and 
lambs and things to make week-end cottages 
of. And, of ('ourse, they can ])ay for their 
#fancy. An’ it comes a bit ’ard, my dear. 
An’ that’s all. So now you know.” 

“ But that’s dreadful,” said ( aroline ; “ the 
landlord must be a very wicked man.” 

‘'It ain’t 'is doing,” said the woman, sorting 
bottles swiftly ; “ ’e’s but a lad when all’s 
said and done, ('omes of age in a week or 
two. Ain’t never been ’is own master yet, so 
to .say. It’s ’is cousin as manages the pro- 
perty. ’K’s got it into ’is ’cad to screw 
another shilling or two out of us somehow ; 
’ere, there, and everywhere, as they say. To 
pay *for the harches and the flags when milord 
comes of age, I suppose. Now }ou see you 
can’t do anything, so run along, lovey. 
You’re a good little gel to trouble about it, 
and you’re the only one as has. It’ll come 
home to you all right, never fear. Kind 
words is never lost, nor acts neither. Good 
day to you, missy.” 

“Good-bye,” said ( aroline ; “ but I’m not 
so sure that 1 can’t do anything. I’ll ask my 
uncle. Perhaps he knows my lord, whoever 
it is.” 

“Andor,” said the woman; “but nobody 
don’t know him about here. He’s been 
abroad for his education, being weak in the 
chest from a child. But it ain’t no good, 
dearie. I’ll ’ave to go, same as other folks ’as 
’ad to go afore me.” 

“ I shall think of something, you see if I 
don’t,” said (aroline. “ I’ve got an aunt as 
well as an uncle, and she says you can make 
things happen. You just keep on saying, 
* Everything’s going to be all right. I’m 
not going to worry.’ And then everything 
will be all right. You’ll see. And I’ll come 


again to-morrow or next day. Good-bye, 
dear.” 

She kissed the woman, paid the sixpence, 
and went out to the hornbeam arbour with 
the air of one who has a mission. 

“ (^me on,” she said, “ I’ll tell you as we 
go along. No, I’m not thirsty now. Oh, 
well, if you’ve saved some for me. That was 
jolly decent of you.” She drank. “ Now,” 
she said, “ there’s not a moment to be lost ; 
it’s a matter of life and death to the mineral 
woman. Lome on.” 

And as they went back along the dusty 
road she told them what had happened. 

“ I must ask the uncle at once if he knows 
Lord Andor,” she .said ; “ and he can tele- 
graph to him like he did to India, and then 
everything will be all right.” 

“ But,” said (Charlotte, “ we promised we 
wouldn’t disturb him jor anything. Suppose 
he doesn’t appear at tea ? ” 

“ Then we must do something else,” said 
Garoline. “ It’s the realest thing I’ve ever 
had the chance of doing, except you, Rupert,” 
.she added, politely ; “ and if we can’t get at 
the uncle we’ll try a spell. Every single 
spell we’ve tried has come right. First the 
fern-seed ; then the- — ” 

“Yes, I know,” .said Rupert, ha.stily, 
“ and it’s all right to j)lay at. But this is a 
real thing. I’ve got a godfather that’s a 
baronet. I’ll write to him to go to the House 
of Lords and tell this Lord Andor. How’s 
that ? ” 

“ Yes, do,” .said Gharlottc ; “ but we’ll work 
the .spell as well. VVe may as well have two 
strings to our harp, like that blind girl in the 
picture. What spell can we do } ” 

“ We’ll look it up in the books,” (.'aroline 
said, importantly; “and, Rupert, if we 
pull it off and .she doesn’t get turned out 
of her hou.se, you will believe the spell, 
won’t you ? ” 

“ I’ll try,” said Rupert, cautiously; “and, 
anyway, I’ll write to my godfather. Only he’s 
in Norway. I’d better telegraph, perhaps ? ” 
“ It’ll cost pounds, won’t it ” .said ('harles, 
admiringly. 

“ Never mind,” said Rupert, carelessly. 
“ Mrs. Wilmington will lend me the chink 
till I get my allowance. Let’s do the thing 
properly while we’re about it. You may as 

well be hanged for a sheep as ” 

“ As a cow. Yes, indeed,” said (’harlotte, 
with approval. 


i^To he continued.'^ 



CURIOSITIES. 

{We shall be glad to ret ewe Contributions to this section^ and to pay for surh as are <U(epiei(*\ 


inferno of boiling springs, geysers, and s<ilfaiara«* 
The police regulation against promiscuous bu tiling of 
the sexes is not very rigidly observed in remoHj» 
districts, and the ativent of one of the represent at ivcrt 
of the law is heralded by a rush for the usually <lisrarde«l 
garments. — Mr. Lumen Htdine. Vf>kohninu. Jtipam 


A ZOO TRAGEDY. 

H ICKE is a snapshot of the hippopotamus and 
keeper at the Alipore Zoo, taken shortly before 
the man was killed by the animal. Budhu ('haimir, 
tlie keeper, was in the habit of irritating the animal, 
in order to make it open its capacious mouth for the 
insjiection ot visitors. The man may be noticed hold- 
ing one ol the teeth, and the hippo is endeavouring to 
get rid of him. One day, however, Budhu played with 
edged tools once too often, and the animal attacked 
and killed him. — Mr. H. Cowley, 5, Hartford Lane, 
Calcutta. 




A HIGHWAYMAN’S CLK\ ER Rl’SE. 

1 THINK your readers will be iiit (‘rested in thenv 
two photograjihs oi stage roblieiies which ot'ciirred 
on the road to Yosemite Valley, ( alifornia. At the 
tune of the first one, in August, 11)05, one ot the pas- 
.sengers, endowed with gteat i^resence of mind, asked 
the higliwayman if he would allow his picture to be 
taken. Doubtless possessing great nerve, he rcjjUed 
in the affirmative. He took care, though, to make 
the passengers turn away from him and hold their hand» 
behind their backs. The following year, when the 
stage was again held up, this incident was remembered 
by one of the tourists, w'ho obtained the second nicrure 
of the bandit. After each robbery Ik whs tracked by 
his footprints for a considerable distance, but each 
time they led to a grain-field and then disappcatec(* 
Some two years later there was found under a tree in 
that locality a rude wooden contrivance which could 
be fastened to the bottom of one’s sIkh*. I'hc fore- 
part was carved to imitate a horseshoe, and on the rear 
was fastened a sardine-tin. This explained the dis- 
apjiearance of the footprints in the grain field. -Mr, 
P. E. Otey, c/o Western Metropolis National Hank# 
San Franci-sco, California, U.S.A. 


ALFRESCO HOT BATHS. 

T his novel form of bathing is in vogw at tke 
mountain-spa of Noboribetsu, in the Island of 
Yezo, Japan. The steaming hot water is conveyed in 
bamboo pipes direct from an old volcano, the wall of 
whose crater has been broken down on the side next 
the village, so that in a few minutes one can pass from 
the littte collection of wood-and*papcr hut« into m 
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A PORTRAIT DRAWN BY DOTS. 

\ 7011 rccfiitly published in The Strand Magazine 
Y a porlrait of a lady drawn in one continuous 
line. I now venture to send you a tw-line, or dot, por- 
trait, or it may Ijc called a “ half-tone ” f)icture drawm 
by hand. 1 may add that, altliou^i the result is not 
quite j*o clear as in the one-line picture, it requires a 
very ijreat deal of j)a lienee and perseverance to produce 
a picture in this way at all. — Mr. R. J. Brothers, 
Woodcote, Ashford, Kent. 

BARNACLES, NOT ICI( 1 .ES. 

1 Til INK one may safely say that nine out of ten 
peojile would never j^uess what the following 
photograph represents. It shows the bottom of a 
steamer covered with an extraordinary growth of 
barnacles, which looked like so many hundred icicles, 
the average length of them being fourteen inches. 
This growth was the result of three months’ enforced 
idleness in Port Said Harbour.-- Mr. L. J. Edwards, 
Third Officer, P. and O. ss. Malta. 

















THE “BUTTON KING.” 

' I 'HE accompanying 
J. photograjih shows 
the suit I wore as the 
Button King at a fancy- 
dress skating carnival at 
the Finsbury Park Rink a 
few months ago. The 
number of buttons used 
to decorate the suit was 
17,983, and their cost 
22s. 6d., while the weight 
of the whole was seventeen 
]>ounds. As may be ima- 
gined, the task of sewing 
on the buttons v\as no 
light one, and occujiied 
273 hours.-- Mr. A. H, 

Woods, 16, Sheen (irove, 

Richmond Road, Barns- 
bury, N . 

A STORK’S WONDER- 
FUL FLIfdrr. 

T AM sending yon a 
I photograph of the 
ringed leg of a stork which 
1 picked up dead on 
December 31st, 1910, at the larm of ('hief Dalinyebo, 
near the jlashee River. On rea<lmg the inscription 

on the ring, I WTote 
to the heafh|Uarlers 
of t he ( Irnithological 
Society, Budapest, 
and received from 
the dir(‘clor, Mr. 
Otto Herman, the 
following iniorma- 
tioii : " Stork bear- 
ing ring No, 1938 
W'as tagged as an 
unfledged young on 
June 20th, 1910, at 
Bel lye, a })lace at 
the confluence of 
th(‘ rivers Drave 
and Danube.” This 
proves the bird to 
liave arrived at the 
flying stage and 
reached South Africa 
— a distance of over 
five thousand miles — in six months. I’hotograph by 
Mr. G. W. Straton, of Unibata. Mr. E. T. Ball, 
Tonli Sawmills, South Africa, 



AN UNSOLVED RIDDLE. 

S EVERAL years ago I came across this unsolved 
riddle. It is supposed to have been invented 
by a bishop, who, unfortunately, died before giving 
the answer. Possibly some of The Strand readers 
may discover the solution : — 

“ I’m the sweetest of voices in orchestra heard. 

And yet in an orchestra never have been ; 

Fm a bird of bright plumage, and less like a bird 
Nothing in Nature has ever been seen. 

Touching earth I expire, in water I die. 

In air I lose life-- -yet I swim and I fly. 

Darkness destroys me and light Is my death ; 

You can’t keep me alive but by stopping my breath. 
If my name can’t be guessed by a boy or a man, 

By a girl or a woman it certainly can ! ” 

— Miss E. M, Leadman^ 4, Kent Bank Road, Buxton. 
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BATS FOR 
FIGHTING 
MOSQUITOES. 

T he annexed 

picture is that 
of a new liypio- 
static jTuano - pro- 
ducinjj bal roost at 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Experiments are 
bein^ earned on 
near that city with 
this structure with 
at least two objects 
in view. 'I'he first 
is to cultivate the 
common brown bat 
in sufheient mini’ 
bers that will rul 
the whole surround" 
area of mos- 
quitoes, the com- 
mon food of the bal. This incidentally will prevent 
malarial infection in the section. The second object 
is to sell the j^reat amount of guano producetl by the 
bats on a commercial scale, the same as that mine<l 
from large bat-c'aves in certain other districts. The 
structure is built on a plan of imitating the natural 
habitats of the liats as far as possible, the chief simi- 
larity being that of (‘oinplete darkness. The structure 
is thirty feet high, twenty feet sijuare at the base, and 
fifteen feet at the top, elevated about ten feet of! the 
ground on posts. Tlie posts are supplied with metal 
shields to guard against rats. On one side is a series of 
slats, so arranged that the bats may have easy access to 
the roosts without allowing light to enter the inner 
apartment of the building. Roosts are place<l inside 
for the convenience of the bats, on which they sleep 
during the davtimc. Bats being small, the capacity 
of this structure is about two million bats, a number 
suiTicienl to kce)> a vast area free from mosquitoes and 
to produce a prolitable amount of guano to the owner. 

“ Mr. Rowland M. Meade, Washington, D.C. 

AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

A NOVEL method of demonstrating the firessurc 
of the atmosphere is here sh(»w'n. On llie flat 
of the iron is laid u thin sheet of rubber— part of an old 
tobacco pouch w ill do. A small tin lid containing some 
w'ad ding soaked in spirits of wine is jilaced on the rubber 
and the spirit is ignited. Tlie wineglass is then oressed 
down tightly over the flame. When the flame dies out 
it will be found that ^ 
the two articles are 
firmly united, and 
may be suspended 
by a wire as showui, 
and some time 
elapses before they 
separate. The ex- 
planation is that 
the flame consumes 
the oxygen in the 
glass and lowers the 
pressure, when the 
greater pressure of 
the atmosphere 
squeezes the two 
articles together,— 

Mr. Chas. Seymour, 

12, York Street, 

. Rugby. 




A FLYING-FISH’S REGORn LIJAP. 

T AT. 19*38 N., long. 63- 15 9 pmu, Feb. H, 

1 ^ from Phila to Martinique, W.l/’ After 
working out the above position I was walking 
towards the captain on the upper bridge to acqtmmt 
him with the result obtained, when I was struck bv 



and drew blood and momentarily stunnwl me. The 
night bemg very dark we obtained u light, anti found 
the rtyi ig - fish shown in the tthove jihoto. It 
measure 1 eleven and a half inches and weighed six- 
Surely a recoid lor a flying fish’s 

leap, as our bridge deck is t went v dour feet from the 
walcr-hne, so that the fish must liavc leaped nearly 
thirty feet high and conic inboard about ten feet from 
the wing of the bridge. Mr. T. G. Evans, second 
oflicer ss.Semantha, of Liverpool, care of hkun Steam- 



O NE of the difficulties photograt)hers have to , 
contend with Is that of picturing dents or 
cavities in objects. As a general rule swli ttmrkiup 
have tlie appearance of projecting outward instead ol 
being concave. The illusion is seen in the accoin|"Hiny* 
ing photograph, which represents a tin teadray owoa^ < 
mented %ith a series of concave impression?*. ''Mfr 
holding at certain angles, and looking at jjj: $tea44y 
for .some time, the proper concave effisa eitiyr atapn* 
limes be seen. When the plioRigraph*" ^ 
in getting^ by suitable ^ tr'ue 

the opposite effect may be obtained 
picture upside down. — Mr, Percy, R*. 

Minard Roi^, Catford, S.E, ^ 
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% VlL’^x 

MAK 1 N(; SliKE OK THE AUDKE,;.'.. 
SEND you a rather {^ood postal (niriosity, which 
ai rived safely at He idon a day or two after Mr. 
(Iraluuue- White’s flijjhi t< Birinin^iani. It was sent 
^by an inmate of the Astoi Workhouse, vs ho mentioned 
in his letter how much I ‘ appreciated Mr. (irahume* 
White’s work in connei'tion with aviation, and that, 
owin^ to poverty, tiie si inp on the envelope was all 
that he could affor<l as a ^ift ot aj)))re('iation.— Mr. 
J. C. Savapje, The London Aerodrome, Hendon, N.W. 



AN EHtbSTRAHRDI- 
NAKV THINH. 

T his curious was 
recently laid by one 
of iny Black Leghorn liens. 
As will be seen, it is a 
double e^^^ and I have pen- 
cilled on each, making: the 
small e^^ a man’s head 
and the larj^cr his bust. 
— Mr. fJeo. Haj^aii, Nur- 
sery ('otta^e, Riie Lane, 
Egremont, (’heshire. 

CAN YOr FIND THE 
RAT ? 

R eaders of thk 

Strand will recall 
the old ])U7./le ol the ele- 
phant’s head on the Victorian sliillin^. Here is 
another of the same nature. Can you fiiul the rat on 
this old Georgian hahpeiiny ? It would be interesting 


to know if this was 
intentional, as the 
House of Hanover 
and its followers 
were nicknamed 
Hanoverian Rats by 
the Jacobites. On 
close inspection the 
rat may be seen on 
the right knee of 
Britannia, complete 
with eyes and ears 

(1) . it is formed 
from the folds of her 
robe, and is not to be 
seen so clearly in the 
newly - minted coin 

(2) , but as the de- 
sign wears down the 
rat appears, and the 
more w'orn the coin 
the clearer the rat 
becomes. 'I’he rat is 
shown enlarged in 
the third illustra- 
tion. Mr. C. Van 
Noorden, 35, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, 

W.C. 

THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST 
BASKET. 

''I^HIS is, we 
1 know, an age 
of big things, but 
surely nothing bigger 
of its kind lias ever 
been seen than this monster basket, whu'li was made 
by Messrs. T. Craven and Sons, of ('orpoiatlon Street, 
Manchester, for the Merzer flolem tioupe of acrobats. 
An idea of its great length tnav be formed from the 
man standing beside it, who is over six feel jn height. 

SOl.FTlON OE LAST MONTH’S I’DZZLE. 

+ 5 /-. 

Rkadkrs were asked to remove the above, )nit 
nothing in its place, and leave a well-known (]Uotation 
behind. The following is the solution: cross, 

no crown.” - 

FOR BRIDC.K FLAYERS. 



""I^IIE bridge problem which appeared in oiii 
X April numlier .seems to have puzzled many 
readers, in spite of the condcn.sed solution w'hich we 
gave in May. The problem did not profess to be a 
new one. On the contrary, it is a kind of classic, 
and is by many players considered to he the be.st ever 
invented. It Is, of course, though difticull, perfectly 
.sound. We n()w publish a fuller solution, in which 
A and B make the best defence po.ssil)le. If at’ 
Trick 2 B discards a club instead of a diamond, 
thereafter the words “clubs” and “diamonds” must 
be interchanged, and V and Z make their tricks as 



before. 

(i>. Z, a «padeR ; A, king spades ; Y, 2 hearts ; B, 9 spades. 

(z), y, 3 hearts; B, 10 diamonds; Z, 2 diamonds;^ A, 8 diamonds. 

(j). y, 4 diamonds ; B, queen diamonds ; Z, ace diamonds ; A, 9 di.amonds. 

(4) . Z, ace spades ; A, knave diamond^} ; y , 3 clubs ; B, 10 spades, 

(5) . Z, 3 spade.s ; A, 9 clubs ; Y, 4 hearts ; B, knave spades. 

(6k Y, 5 hearts; B, 10 clubs ; Z, 4 .spades ; A, knave qluhs. 

(7) . y, 4 dubs ; B, queen clubs ; Z, ace clubs ; A, king cluks. 

(8) . Zt a clubs ; A, tJiwffiondu ; V, 3 diatqondu ; B, i^ueen spades, 






‘HE FINALLY' TOR?: FROM HIS INNER POCKET A BULKY LEATHER NOTE-BOOK.” 

pa^i , 127 .) 



One CrowdeJ Houlr. 

By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. . 

Illustrated ty H. M. Brock, R.I. 

HE place was the Eastbourne- moonlesiv an observer could hardly fail tb 
Tunbridge road, not very far have noticed a curious indefiniteriess itti 
from the (Voss in Hand — a lines. As it slid into and across tlie broad 
lonely stretch,, with a heath stream of light from an open ciottage dofflp 
running upon either side, the rea.son could be seen. The body, was 
The time was half-past eleven hung with a singular loose arrangement ol 
upon a Sunday night in the btown holland. Even the long Wack bonnet 
late summer. A motor was passing slowly was banded with some close-drawn drapery, 
down the road. The solitary man who drove thi.s (nirkms 

It was a long,, lean Rolls-Royce, running car was broad and burly. He sat hunched 
smoothly with a gentle purring of the engine, up over bis steering-wheel, with tire brinj of a 
Through the two vivid circles cast by the Tyrolean hat drawn down over his eyes. The 
electric head lights the waving grass frin^jigs red end of a cigarette smouldered ^der the , 
and clumps of heather streamed swiftly hlte black shadow thrown by the heaflgear. A 
some golden ckematograph, leaving a blacker dark ulster of some frieze-like material was , 
darlqness behind and around them. One : , turned up in the collar until , it covered his,,; 
ruby-red spot shone upon the road, but no em-s. His neck was pushed forward from his 
nurnbi^^late was visible within the dim rounded shoulders, and he .seemed, as tlu* car 
ruddy halo of the tail-lamp, which cast it. now slid noiselessly down the longj^, aU>ping 
The was opeii and of a tourist type, but. road, with the clutch disengaged M : 
even in that .obsctlre light, {of the night was ■ engipe* ronning free, to be peeving pf , 

V«^ .'i tv 
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him through the darkness in search of some 
eagerly-expected object. 

The dfstant toot of a motor-horn came 
faintly from some point far to the south of 
him. On such a night, at such a })lace, all 
traffic must be from south to north when the 
current of London week-enders sweeps back 
from the watering-place to the capital — from 
pleasure to duty. The man sat .straight and 
listened intently. Yes, there it w^as again, 
and certainly to the south of him. His face 
Vas over ihefwl\ecl and his eyes strained 
through the darkness. Then suddenly ho 
spat out his cigarette and gave' a sharp intake 
of the breath. Far away down the road two 
little yellow points had rounded a ('urve. 
They vanished into a dip, shot upwards once 
more, and then vanished again, 'the inert 
man in the draped car woke suddenly into 
intense life. From his })ockct he pulled a 
mask of (lark cloth, which he fastened ^ccll^cly 
across his face, adjust itig it carefully that his 
sight might be unimpeded, h'or an instant 
he uncovered an acetylene hand-lantern, look 
a hasty glance at his own preparations, and 
laid it beside a Mauser pistol upon the seat 
alongside him. Then, twitching his hat down 
lower th^n ever, he released his clutch and 
slid downward his gear-lever. With a chiK'kle 
afid shudder the long, black mac hine sprang 
forwarcL and shot with a soft sigh from her 
powerful engines down the sloping gradient. 
The driver stooped and switched off his 
elcc.'tric head-lights. Only a. dim grey swathe 
cut through the black heath indicated the 
line of his road. From in front there (‘amc 
presently a confused puffing and rattling and . 
(dunging as the oncoming car breasted the 
slope. It c<xighed and spluttered on a power- 
ful, old-fashioned low gear, while its engine 
throbbed like a weary heart. The yellow, 
glaring lights dipped for the last time into a 
switchback curve. When they reay)pe«ared 
over the crest the two cars were within thirty 
yards of each otlier. The dark one darted 
across the road and barred the other’s jjassage, 
while a warning acetylene lamp was waved 
in the air. With a jarring of brakes the noisy 
new-comer was brought to a halt. 

“ I vsay,'’ cried an aggrieved voice, “ 'pon 
my soul/ you know, we might have had an 
accident. " Why the devil don’t you keep 
your head-lights on ? I never saw you till 
1 nearly burst my radiators on you ! ” 

The acetylene lamp, held forw^ard, dis- 
covered a very angry young man, blue-eyed, 
yellow-moustached, and florid, sitting alone 
at the wheel of an antiquated twelve-horse 
Wolseley. Suddenly the aggrieved look upon 


his flushed face changed to one pf absolute 
bewilderment. The driver in the dark car 
had sprung out of the seat, a black, long- 
barrelled, wicked-looking pistol was poked 
in the traveller’s face, and behind the further 
sights of it was a circle of black cloth ^yith 
two deadly eyes lodging from as many slits. 
Hands up ! said a quick, stern voice. 

‘‘ Hands up ! or, by the Lord ” 

The young man was as brave as his neigh- 
bours, hut the hands went up all the same. 
Get down ! ” .said his as.sailant, curtly. 
The young man stepped forth into the road, 
followed closely by th(‘ covering lantern and 
pistol. Once he made as if he w^ould drop 
his hands, hut a short, stern word jerked them 
up again. 

“ I say, look hcTc, this is rather out o’ date, 
ain’t it ? ” said the traveller. “ I expect 
you’re joking — what ? ” 

“ V\)iir watch,” .said the niaji hcLind the 
Maust^r pistol. ** 

“ You can’t really mean it ! ” 

“ Your watch, I say ! ” 

Well, take it, if you must. It’s only 
plated, anyho^\^ You’re two centuries out 
in time, or a few thousand milcis longitude. 
The bush is your mark -or America. You 
don’t sevm in the pic'turc on a Sussex road,” 
IHirse,” said the man. There was soiUj^- 
thing very compelling in hisvoic e and methods. 
The purse was haiKlcd over. 

” Any rings ? ’’ 

Don’t wear ’em.” 

‘‘ Stand there ! Don’t move ! ” 

’I’hc highwayman passed his vidim and 
threw oi)en the bonnet of the* Wols(‘le) . His 
hand, with a pair of steel pliers, was thrust 
deep into the woiks. There was the snap of 
a parting wire. 

“ Hang it all, don’t crock my l ar ! ” cried 
the traveller. ' 

He turned, but quick as a flash tlic pistol 
was at his head once more. And yet even 
in that flash, whilst the robbcT whisked 
round from the broken circuit, something had 
caught tlic young man’s eye which made him 
ga.sp and start. He opened his mouth as if 
about to shout some words. Then with an 
evident effort he restrained himself. 

* Get in,” said the highwayman. 

I'he traveller climbed back to his seat. 

** What is your name ” 

“ Ronald Barker. What’s yours ? ” 

The masked man ignored the impertinence. 
Where do you live ? ” he asked. 

My cards are in my purse. Take one.” 
The highwayman sprang into his car, the 
engine of which had hissed and whispered in 



ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


gentle ^companiment to the interview. With 
a clash he threw back his side-brake, flung in 
his gears, twirled the wheel hard round, ani 
cleared the motionless Wolseley. A minute 
later he was gliding swiftly, with all his lights 
gleaming, some half-mile southward on the 
road, while Mr. Ronald J3arker, a side-lamp 
in his hand, was rummaging furiously among 
the odds and ends of his repair for a 
strand of wire which would, connect up his 
electricity and set him on his way once more. 

When he l^d placed a safe distance between 


wayman were less furtive. 
clearly i^iven him ctinfiiJence. JVith 
still blazing, he rarvtowjirds the 
and, halting in the middle of the road, 
moned them to stop. From the poini o| viaw 
of the astonished travellers the rvsiiH waa 
sufficiently impressive. They saw ip the glare 
of their own headlights two glowing dim oti 
either side of the long, black-muakd wout 
of a high-power car, and above th<‘ milked 
face and menacing figure oi its soli tar v dfiv^er. 
In the golden (.ircle thrown by the fover tlu^re 



SAID A OIUCK, STICRJJI VOlCit’ 


himself and his victim, the adventurer cased 
up, took his booty from his pocket, replaced 
the watch, opened the purse, and counted out 
the money. Seven shillings constituted the 
miserable spoil. The poor result of his efforts 
seeAied to amuse rather than annoy him, for 
he chuckled as he held the two half-crowns 
and the florin in the glare of his lantern. Then 
suddenly his manner changed. He thrust the 
thin purse back into his pocket, released his 
brake, and shot onwards with the same tense 
bearing with which he had started upon his 
adventure. The lights of another car were 
coming down the road. 

Oh this occasion the methods of the high- 


stood an elegant, open-topped, twenty-horj?e 
Humber, with an undt'rsizcd and Vety 
astonished chauffeur blinking from under hia 
peaked cap. Krom*be)imd the wind-screen 
the veil-bound hats and wondiTing face« of 
two very pretty young wmmen protruded, one 
upon either side, and a little crescendo of 
frightened squeaks announced the aone 
emotion of one of them. The other was rqiiler 
and more critical. ^ 

** Don’t give it away, Hilda,” abe whisj>€ijji(fd. 

Do shut up, and don’t be such a s|||y. 
It’s Bertie or one of the boys playing it 
on us.” 

“ No, no ! It’s the real thing, Flossie. |t’jj 
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a robber, sure .enough. Oh, my goodness, 
whatever shall we do r 

What ‘ ad/ ! cried the other. Oh, 
what a glorious ‘ ad.^ I Too late now for the 
mornings, but they’ll have it in every 
evening paper, sure/’ 

What’s it going to cost ? ” groaned the 
other. '‘Oh, Flossie, Flossie, Fm sure Fm 
going to faint ! Don’t you think if we both 
screamed together we could do some good ? 
Isn’t he too awful with that black thing over 
his face? Oh, dear, oh, dear 1 He’s killing 
poor little Alf ! ” 


notes since the previous interview. “ May I 
ask who you are ? ” 

Miss Hilda was beyond coherent speech, 
but Miss Flossie was of a sterner mould. 

This is a pretty business,” said she. 
“ What right have you to stop us on the 
public road, I should like to know ? ” 

“ My time is short,” said the robber, in a 
sterner vojfc. “ I must ask* you to answer 
my question.” 

“ Tell him, Flossie ! For goodness’ sake 
he nice to him ! ” cried Hilda. 

Well, we’re from the Gaiety Theatre, 



“l AM SORRY TO INt ON VFNIKN('K YOU, I.ADIRS,’ SAID HE.’’ 


The proceedings of the robber were indeed 
somewhat alarming. Springing dbwn from 
his car, he had pulled the chauffeur out of his 
seat by the scruff of his neck. The sight of 
the Mauser had cut short all remonstrance, 
and under its compulsion the little man had 
pulled open the bonnet and extracted the 
sparking-plugs. Having thus secured the 
immobility of his capture, the masked man 
walked forward, lantern in hand, to the side of 
the car, He had laid aside the gruff sternness 
with which he had treated Mr. Ronald 
Barker, and his voice and manner were gentle, 
though determined. Jle even raised his hat 
as a prelude to his address. . 

“ 1 am sorry to inconvenience you, ladies,” 
aid he, and his voice had gone up several 


London, if you wunt to know,” said the young 
lady. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ve heard of Miss Flossie 
Thornton and Miss Hilda Mannering ? We’ve 
been playing a week at the Royal at 
Eastbourne, and took a Sunday off to our- 
selves. So now you know ! ” 

“ 1 must ask you for your purses and for 
your jewellery.” 

Both ladies set up shrill expostulations, 
hut they found, as Mr. Ronald Barker had 
done, that there was something quietly com- 
pelling in this man’s methods. In a very few 
minutes they had handed over their purses, 
and a pile of glittering rings, bangles, brooches, 
and chains was lying upon the front seat of 
the car. The diamonds glowed and shim- 
mered like little electric points in the light of 
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the lantfern. He picked up the glittering 
tangle and weighed it in his hand. 

Anything you particularly value ? he 
asked the ladies ; but Miss Flossie was in 
no humour for concessions. 

Don't come the Claude Duval over us/* 
said she ; “ take the lot or leave the lot. We 
don't want bits of our own given back to 
us.” 

” Except just Billy's necklace ! ” cried 
Hilda, and snatched at a little rope of pearls. 
The robber bowed, and released his hold of it. 

Anything else ? ” 

The valiant Flossie began suddenly to cry. 
Hilda did the same. The effect upon the 
ro])be^r was surprising. He threw the whole 
heap of jewellery into the nearest lap. 

“ There ! there ! Take it ! he said. “ It’s 
trumpery stuff, anyhow. It’s worth .some- 
thing to you, and nothing to me.” 

Tears changed in a moment to smiles. 

“ You’re welcome to the purses, 'i'he 
ad. is worth ten times the money. But 
what a funny way of getting a living nowa- 
days ! Aren’t you afraid of being caught ? 
It’s all .so wonderful, like a .s('ene from a 
comedy.” 

“It may he a tragedy,” said tlie robber. 

“ Oh, I hope not— I’m sure I hope not ! ” 
(Tied the two ladies of the* drama. 

But the robber was in no mood for further 
conversation. hVr away down the road tiny 
points of light had a})pearcd, Fre.sh bu.siness 
was ('oming to him, and he must not mix his 
('uses. Disengaging his machine, he raised 
his hat, and .sli[)pcd off to meet this new 
arrival, while Miss Flossie and Miss Hilda 
k'aiKxl out of their derelict cur, still palpitating 
from their adventure, and watched the red 
gleam of the tail-light until it merged in the 
darkness. 

This time there wa.s every sign of a rich 
prize. , Behind its four grand lamps set in a 
broad frame of glittering brasswork the mag- 
nificent sixty-horse Daimler breasted the 
slope with the low, deep, even snore which 
proclaimed its enormous latent strength. 
Like some rich-laden, high-pooped Spanish 
galleon, she kept her cour.se until the prowling 
craft ahead of her swept across her bows and 
brought her to a sudden halt.*^ An angry 
face, red, blotched, and evil, .shot out of the 
open window of the closed limousine. The 
robber was aware of a high, bald forehead, 
gro.ss pendulous cheeks, and two little crafty 
eyes which gleamed between creases of fat. 

“ Out of my way, sir ! Out of my way 
this instant ! ” cried a rasping voice. “ Drive 
over him, Hearn ! Get dowm and pull him 


' off the seat. The fellow’s drMtift 

'"J say 1 ”, ' ,,, 

Up to this point the proceediti|(« of the 
modern highwayman rrijght have fs' 

gentle. Now they lurnod in an ihaumt to 
savagery. The chauffeur, a burly, capable 
fellow, incited by that raucous voic'o beltind 
him, sprang from the and seiaed the ; 
advancing robber by the throat. Itic latUt 
hit out with the butt-end of his pistol) and 
the man dropped groaning on the run»b 
Stepping over his pro.sirate body the adv(Mt' 
turer pulled open the door, seized tbe aioyt 
occ'upant savagely by the ear, and dragged 
him bellowing on to the highway. 
very deliberately, he struck him twice acrofw 
the face with his oj)en hand. The blows tang 
out like pistol-shots in the silence of the night , 
Tbe fat travTdlcr turned a ghastly c olour arul 
fell hack half senseless against the side (d the 
limousine. The robber dragged open hirt 
coat, wrenched away the heavy g(dd watch 
chain with all that it held, plucked out the 
great diamcmd pin that .sparkled in the bla('k 
.satin tie, dragged olT four rings— not orto 
of which could have cost less than three 
figures — and finallv lore from his inner poc^ket 
a bulky leather not (’-book. All Ihi.s propetty 
he transferred to his own I diu'k overcoat, and 
added to it the man’s pearl cuff-links, and 
even the golden stud which held his collar. 
Having made .sure that there was nothing 
else to take, the lobber flashed bis lantern 
u]>()n the prostrate chauffeur, and satisfied 
himsedf that he was .stunned and not dead. 
Then, returning to the master, he pn)C(?cded 
very delib(‘raleiy to tear all his dotltes from 
his body with a feroc ious energy wliich siet 
his victim whimpering and writhing in iinmri 
nent expectation of iniinkT. 

WhatevcT his tormentor’s intention rriay 
have been, it was very efle<inally fruslratCil 
A .sound made him turn his h(/ad, and thete, 
no very great distance off, were the lights o( 
a car coming swiftly frcjm the north. Su( li a 
car must have already passed the wreckage 
which this pirate had left behind him. It 
was following his tra('k with a deliberate 
purpose, and might be crammed witlj every 
county constable of the district. 

The adventurer had no tifite to Umu He 
darted from his bedraggled victim, .sprang 
, into his own .scat, and wuth his fyot on th^ 
accelerator shot swiftly off down tlie roacb 
Some way down there was a narrenv sitle lune^ 
and into this the fugitive turned, cnu:km|| 
on his high speed and leaving a g<»od fiv| 
miles between him and any pursuer lu iore 
ventured to .stop. Then, in a.quiet corner, hiii 
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counted over his booty of the evening — the finished his breakfiist in a leisote|yji^a§hion, 
pWtry plijader of Mr. Ronald Barker, the^ strolled down* to his stpdy with the intention 
rather better-furnished purses of the actresses, of writing a fdw letters before setting forth 
which contained four pounds between them, to take his place upon the county bench, 
and, finally, the gorgeous jewellery and well- Sir Henry was a Deputy-Lieutenant of the 
filled note-book of the plutocrat upon the county ; he was a baronet of ancient blood ; 
Daimler, Five notes of fifty pounds, four of he was a magistrate of ten years^ standing; 
ten, fifteen sovereigns, and a number of and he was famous above all as the breeder 
valuable papers made up a most noble haul, of many a good horse and the most desperate 



‘HK Iin OUT WITH THE BUTT END OK HIS KIVIOT.. 

It was clearly Inpugh for one night's work, rider in all the Weald country. A tall, 

The adventurer replaced all his ill-gotten upstanding man, with a strong, clean-shaven 

gains in his pocket, and, lighting a cigarette, face, lieavy black eyebrows, and a square, 

set forth upon his way with the ajr of a man resolute jaw, he was one whom it was better 

who has no further care upon his mind, to call friend than foe. Though nearly fifty 

years of age, he bore no sign of having passed 
It was on the Monday morning following his youth, save that Nature, in one of her 

upon this eventful evening thht Sir Henry freakish moooJ, had planted one little feather 

Hailworthy, of, Walcot OW ‘ Place, having of white hair above his right ear, making the 
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rest of hi's thick black curls the darker by 
contrast. He was in thoughtful mood this 
morning, for having lit his pipe he sat at his 
desk with his blank note-paper in front of 
him, lost in a deep reverie. 

Suddenly his thoughts were brought back 
to the present. From behind the laurels of 
the curving drive there came a low, clanking 
sound, whi('h swelU‘d into the , clatter and 
jingle of an ancient ('ar. d’hen from round the 
( orner there swung an old-fashioned Wolseley, 
with a fresh-corn])lexionecl, yellow-mous- 
tached young man at the wheel. Sir Henry 
sprang to his feet at the sight, and then sat 
down oiK'O more. He rose again as a minute 
later the footman annouiu'ed Hr. Konald 
Barker. It was an early visit, but ikirker 
was Sir Henry’s intimate friend. As each 
was a fine shot, hoiheman, and billiard- 
])layer, there was much in common between 
the two men, and the younger (and poorer) 
was in the habit of spending at least two even- 
ings a week at Walcot Old Place. 1'herefore, 
Sir Henry advanced cordially with out- 
stretc'hed hand to welcome him. 

“ You’re an early bird this morning,” .said 
he. \Vhat\s up ? If you are going over 
to LewTS we could motor together.” 

But the younger man’s demeanour was 
pe('uliar and ungracious. He disregarded the 
i\and whi(‘h was held out to him, and he stood 
pulling at his own long moustach(‘ and staring 
with troubled, questioning eyes at the county 
magistrate. 

” Well, what’s the matter ? ” asked the 
latter. 

Still the young man did not S[)eak. He was 
('learly on the edge of an interview whic'h he 
found it most ditlicuh to oj)en. His host 
grew impatient. 

“ You don’t seem yourself this morning. 
What on earth is the matter ? Anything 
ui>.set you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ronald Barker, with emphasis. 

“ What has ? ” 

“ You hav'e.” 

Sir Henry smiled. “ Sit dowm, my dear 
fellow. If you have any grievance against 
me, let me hear it.” 

Barker sat down. He seemed to be gather- 
ing hiniself lor a reproac h. When it did come 
it was like a bullet from a gun. 

“ Why did you rob me last night ? ” 

The magistrate was a man of iron nerve. 
He showed neither surj^rise nor resentment. 
Not a muscle twdtched upon his c alm, set face. 

“ Why do you say that I robbed you last 

night ? ” 

'' A tall fellow in a motor-car stopped 

Vol. xlii.--17. 
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me on the Mayfield road. Hj pokt»d a* 
pistol in my face and took m)' purse nud tny 
watch. Sir Henry, that man was ycni,” 

'I'he magistrate smiled. 

“Am I the only big, tall man in tile dis- 
trict ? Am I the only man \silh a motor- 
car } ” 

“ Do you think 1 couldn't tell a Rolls Hovee 
when 1 see it— I, who spcuid halt m) iilc on a 
car and the otlicr liall unde r it ? * Who has 
a Rolls-Royce about here cxt'cpt you '•* 

“ My dear Barker, don’t you thiuk tliat 
siu'h a modern highwayman a> you des«iibe 
would be more likely to operate outside'- his 
own distnVt ? How many hundred Rolls- 
Royces are there in the South oi Knglund ? ” 

“ No. it won’t do, Sii Henr\ it wcm’i do ! 
Even your xoice. though \ou sunk it a lew 
notes, was familiar enough ‘to me. But hang* 
it, man ! What did nou do it ior ^ That’s 
what gets over me. That you should stick 
up me, one of \our c losest Iriends. a man that 
workc'.d himsell to the bone when you sleioci 
for the division - -and all lor the sake f»l a 
Brummagem watch and a few shillings is 
simply incTediblc." 

'‘Simply incivdible,” icpeated the magts 
trate, with a smile. 

“And then those a« tresses, poor lutle 
devils, who have to earn all they get. I 
followed NOU down llu' road, you see. 11ml 
was a dirty Irak, if evcM* I heard one. Ihe 
(’ity shark was different, li a diap must go 
a-robbing, that sort of fellow' is lair game, 
But your Iriend, and them the girls- wall, 

1 say again, 1 eonldn’t luiNe believed it.’’ 

“ 'Fhen why believe it ? ” 

” Bcc'uuse it is s(».” 

" Well, you scM*m to have ])ersuaded your* 
s(*lf to that effect. You don’t seem to have 
much evidence to lay before' an) one else, ’’ 

” 1 could swear to you in a polic'C' court. 
What put the lid on it was that when you weie 
cutting my wore and an infeiTud liberty it 
was !-I saw that wdnte tuft ol yours sticking 
out from behind your mask.” 

For the first time an ac ute observer might 
have seen some slight sign ol emotion upon 
the face of the baronet. 

” You seem to hav<‘ a fairly vivid imagina 
tion,” said he. 

His visitor llnslu^d w ith anger, ♦ 

“See here, Hailworthy,” said he, openibg 
his hand and showing a small, jagged trian|le 
of black cloth. “ Du you see that ? It Wilts 
on the ground near the car of the you||g 
w'omcn. You must luu'e ripped it off as ytjiu 
jumped out from your seat. Now send fbr 
that heavy black driving-coat of yours. Jf 
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you don^t ring the bell Til ring*it myself, and 
we shall fiave it in. I’m going to see this 
thing through, and don’t you make any mis- 
take about that.” 

The baronet’s answer was a surprising one. 
He rose, passed IJarkcr’s chair, and, walking 
over to the door, he locked it and placed the 
key in his pocket. 


threatening me, Hailworthy. I am going to 
do my duty, and you won’t bluff me out 
of it.” 

” I have no wish to bluff you. When I 
spoke of a tragedy 1 did not mean to you. 
What I meant was that there are some turns 
which this affair cannot be allowed to take. 
1 have neither kith nor kin, but there is the 



•WAl.KINii OVER TO THE DOOR, HE EOCKEl) IT. 


“ You are going to see it through,” said he. 
ril lock you in until you do. Now^ we must 
have a straight talk, Barker, as man to man, 
and whether it ends in tragedy or not depends 
on you.” 

He' had half-opened one of the drawers in 
bis desk as he spoke. His visitor frowned in 
anger. 

You won’t make matters any better by 


family honour, and some things are im- 
possible.” 

“ It is late to talk like that.” 

** Well, perhaps it is ; but not too late. 
And now I have a good deal to say to you. 
First of all, you are quite right, and it was I 
who held you up last night on the Mayfield 
road.” 

But why on earth ” 





ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


“ All right. Let me tell it my own way. 
First 1 want you to look at these.” He un- 
locked a drawer and he took out two small 
packages. “ 'J'he.sc were to be posted in 
London to-night. This one is addressed to 
you, and I may as well hand it over to you 
at once. It contains your watch and your 
purse. So, you sec, bar your cut wire you 
would have been none the worse for your 
adventure. This other packet is addressed 
to the young ladies of the Gaiety Theatre, and 
their properties are enclosed. T h«.pe I have 
convinced you that 1 had intended full repara- 
tion in each case before you came to accuse 
me ? ” 

“ Well ? ” asked barker. 

“ Well, we will now deal with Sir George 
Wilde, who is, as you may not know, the 
senior })artner of Wilde and Guggendorf, the 
founders of the Ludgate Lank ot infamous 
memory. His chauffeur is a case apart. 
You may take it from me, upon my word of 
honour, that I had f)lans for the chauffeur. 
Hut it is the master that I want to speak of. 
You know that I am not a rich man my^self. 
I expect all the county knows that. When 
Black I’ulip lost the Derby 1 was hard hit. 
And other things as w’ell. Then 1 had a 
legacy of a thousand. 'J'his infernal bank 
was paying seven per cent, on deposits. I 
knew Wilde. I saw him. I asked him if it 
was safe. He said it Nvas. 1 paid it in, and 
within forty-eight hours the whole thing wxmt 
to bits. It came out before the C)fficial 
Receiver that Wilde had known for three 
months that nothing could save him. And 
yet he took all my cargo aboard his sinking 
vessel. He was all right --(onfound him ! He 
had plenty beside.s. Hut I had lost all my 
money and no law could help me. Yet he 
had robbed me as clearly as one man could rob 
another. I saw him, and he laughed in my 
face. Told me to stick to Gonsols, and that 
the le.sson was cheap at the price. So 1 just 
swore that, by hook or by crook, 1 would get 
level w'ith him, I knew his habits, for I had 
made it my business to do so. 1 knew that 
he came back from Eastbourne on Sunday 
nights. 1 knew^ that he carried a good sum 
with him m his pocket-book. Well, it's my 


Lit 

j)ocket-book now. Do you meat\ to tell Une 
that Fm not morally justified in v^’hut I have 
done ? By the Lord, Fd have left the devil 
as bare as he left many a widow and orphiin 
if Fd had' the time ! ” 

“ 'J'hat’s all very well. Hut what about 
me ? What alunit the girls ? ” 

“ Have ^ome ( omnion sense, Harkei, Do 
you suppose that 1 could go and stick up this 
one personal enemy of mine and es('ape firtec- 
tion ? I l was im[)ossible. 1 was luaiud to 
make myself out to be just a common robber 
who had run up ag iinst him by ucci(|i*nt. So 
I turned myself loou? on the high roid atri 
took my chaiue. As the devil would have 
it, the llrst man 1 met was yourself. 1 was 
a fool rot to recogni/j* that old ironmonger's 
store of yours by the low it made uuning Uf) 
the hill. When 1 saw- you I could harilly* 
speak for laughing. Hut I was bound to 
carry it through. 'I’hc same w ith the 
Fm afraid I gave nnself away, for I rouhln't 
take their little fal-lals, but 1 had to keep up 
a show. Then came my man himself, 'I heie 
was no bluff about that. I was out to skiu 
him. and 1 did. Now, barker, wduit do you 
think of it all ? 1 had a pistol at your hetul 

last night, and, by George 1 whether V(»u 
believe it or not, you have one at mine ihi'^ 
morning ! ” 

The young man rose .slowly, and with a 
broad smile he wrung the magistrate by the 
hand. 

“ Don’t do it again. It’s too risky,” said 
he. The swine would score heavily if vou 
were taken.” 

” You’re a good chaj), Barker,” .said the 
magistrate. “No, 1 won’t do it again, 
Who’s the fellow who talks of ‘ one crowded 
hour of glorious life ’ By (ieorge ! it’s too 
fascinating. 1 had the time uf my life 1 
Talk of fox-hunting I No, Fll never touch 
it again, for it might get a griji of me.” 

A telephone rang sharply upon the talde, 
and the baronet put the receiver to his ear. 
As he listened he smiled across at his (com- 
panion. 

“ Fm rather late this morning,” said lu', 
“ and they are waiting for me to try some 
petty larcenies on the county bench, 
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Forecasts of ^iVell-K.nown Artists. 


N Bond Street, in Regent 
Street, in Oxford Street, and 
in' many .shady nooks adja- 
cent, ])rofessors of history in 
the future sit hard at work, 
charging high fees and attract- 
ing many eager listeners. 
Some trace over the lines on their customers’ 
hands with a little .stick ; some stare into a 
glass \m\\ and prattle fluently of all that is 
to come to pass ; some lake notes of dates 
and consult the Nautical Almanac, divining 
from the relative positions of })lancts at a 
particular moment of the ])ast what sort of 
wedding Miss Serena Jones is to experience 
in the future ; and others again are above 
all'such superfluous toil, and simply stare over 
thefr customers’ head.s and lecture. If one 
h||&one quarter, even one tenth the n^imber 
otj^fessors of history in the jiast were to 
establish themselves in London to lecture on 
their branch of history, exactly that number 
of landlords would he disapptiinted of their 
first quarter’s rent, and the bankruptcy 
returns of that same quarter w^ould rise by 
the identical figure. From which the philo- 
sopher may perceive that the future is a deal 
more popular than the past ; and, although 
it is from the experience of the past that the 
wise predict the future, most people would 
seem to prefer to pay somebody wiser than 
themselves to do the actual work of deduction. 

So we have had the vatitdna lions of the 
wise dn all sorts of questions — the Future of 
Warfare, the Future of Electricity, the 
Cookery of the ■* Future, the Metaphysical 
Ontology of the Future. But to 7'he Strand 
Magazine has been reserved the glory of 
first offering a guess at the Seaside of the 
Future ; and not one guess only (that of the 
present writer) for we are privileged to 
present also the Revelations of Robinson 
—Heath Robinson, to be exact— the Bodings 


of- Brock, the Floro.scope of Hassall, the 
Soolhsayings of Slarr ^V^ood, the Rhab- 
domancics of Rene Bull, ^ind the Rhapsodies 
of Rountree. 

Mr. Heath Robinson’s prognostication.s are 
all for an increasingly decorous respectability 
and an extreme of pcTsonal (*omfort. We are 
to prepare for balhing-marhines in the Gothic 
style, in the ('hinese style, and in the classic 
Greek Style, with pneumatic tyres and cur- 
tained window^s and flower-pots in convenient 
positions. An ingenious adaptation of the 
angler’s reel will be filled to the front-door 
po.sl to “ play ” bathing children into safety 
when they grow' too venturesome. Decorous 
and l)utlcrdikc attendants, in a tasteful com- 
bination of evening and bathing dress, wall 
regulate the temj)eralure of the water by 
curiously-siiTi])le and direct means ; and not 
only regulate its temperature, but scent it 
and soften it w'ith ])alent powders from con- 
venient tins. I'herc is nothing violent, 
nothing revolutionary or disturbing in the 
Robinsonian Revelation, except that the 
bca('h is swept bare of niggers and bun- 
sellers, and the visitors, it w'ould seem, are 
expected to be vastly outnumbered by the 
attendants deputed to minister to their com- 
fort. From which we may conjecture that 
the Seaside of the Future will be a deal more 
Select and a vast -lot more expensive. So 
that we are forewarned to begin to save up. 

But no doubt Mr. Robinson will allow us 
to supplement his suggestions with a 
positive statements of our own. On the day 
when his system of warming and scenting the 
sad sea weaves is inaugurated (and not an 
hour sooner) a cor]^s of suitably - attired 
elderly laundresses wdll he ranged , on the 
shore in case of rough w’eather, on the smallest 
approach of which they will immediately 
proceed, with large flat-irons, made hot at 
the same fire that heats the kettles, to iron 
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Mr. H, M. Brock’s idea of the seaside a few years hence. 


out the ocean to a proper and comfortable 
flatness ; while a body of gentlemanly junior 
clerks will be at hand to supply sheets of the 
best blotting-paper to all visitors who wish 
to bathe without exj)eriencing the uncomfort- 
able wetness now inseparable from the pursuit. 

Mr. Hrock, on the other hand, jjredicts 
developments in a wholly different direction ; 
the seaside will become more and more 
I)Oi)ular rather than Select (w’ith a c'apital), 
and the diversions of the holiday will follow 
the same course. New sports will be in- 
vented ; this^ after all, is an easy predi('tion, 
for each new^ fair or exhibition brings us 
already new' mechanical disc'omforts ‘lor 
which people gladly pay, whence we have 
Swooping the Swoop (if that is the right name), 
Flimping the Flumj), Bashing the Bang, and 
Winging the Wang. (As a fact, these names 
are quite new, and inventors may fit them 
with appropriate sports on a royalty basis.) 

Mr, Brock forbodes Splashing the Splosh 
and Walking the Waves, the latter a sport 
wherein at last the human biped achieves the 
triumph of travelling in two boats at once, 
having a pair on in the time-honoured 
manner of skates at the Serpentine — without, 


let us hope, the aid of the gimlet. And yet 
there may be a diflerenc'e of opinion, even 
about that, for one remembers well the 
thoroughgoing chair-and-girnlet merchant 
at that same Serpentine who, to the agonized 
howl of his victim, “ Hi ! hi ! you’re driving 
it into my foot ! ” cheerily answered, “ Never 
mind, sir — better ’ave ’em firm ! ” And 
there is no disputing that the wave-walker 
of the future must “ ’ave ’em on firm ” if he is 
ever to come back and restore his hoots as an 
honest sportsman should. He will also have 
to l)e careful of many other things ; he must 
keep scrupulously on the topside of his 
boats and he must avoid walking his waves 
on any sy3ot where a splosh-splasher is likely 
to splash his sjilosh. With his airship trip 
round the lightship Mr. Brock is careful to 
prophesy what he knows ; and, as for the 
rest, it is comforting to observe that the 
general stripiness of things at the seaside — 
tents, bathing-costumes, blinds, and pavilion- 
roofs — is to be maintained as bravely in the 
future as in the past. 

Mr. Hassall is more mysterious and less 
definite. Everything on shore will be so 
inordinately “ improved ” that the discreet 
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holiday-maker will demand facilities for in the Midlands may paddle at* home 

staying in the sea as long as possible, away build castles with the sand driven by hydraufec 

from it all. Extraordinary and elaborate pressure through another. OiCone will blbw 

long-distance swimming costumes will affright furiously through still another tube, as some 

the ocean and its denizens, and even at the sort of air of a totally different smell already 

cost of such an aj)pearan('e as Mr. Hassall blows furiously through the 'rube which 

depicts the nerve-racked toiler will endeavour called Tuppeny. Through still tuxUher fup^ 

1o shut from his cars and eyes the blessings the resisU(‘.ss power of the intmemorial !4ew 

of civilization as tliey will exist in the future. will send electric fon e to light our 



Mr. John HassalCs peep into the future. 


Indeed, only those who wish to swim away ring our bells, grow our potatoes, cure 0U|* 

for days together out of sight and hearing of rheumatisms, and kill any absent’^mindedl^ 

things as they will be will need to go to the person who catches hold of the wrong wire! 

seaside at all ; for all the advantages now and through still one more such pipe, baildf 

sought in a coast holiday will be brought to all the way along with patent indestrvictiblf 

one's house by pipe-lines,” like petroleum, ruliber worms, a constant supply ctf fresh fiaH 

All the tubular pier-supports will be utilized will pour into our kitchens, cithcl* alive, or^ 

for commercial purposes. Sea- water will by a simple attachment of a wire from 

be “ laid on ” through one, so that the dweller the electric supply, cooked to a turn and 




Mr. Ren^ Bull’s forecast of the manner in which 


swimming still, but now in oyster sauce. 
Periwinkles and whelks will be distributed 
throughout the East-end from one pipe, and 
the empjty shells will l)e returned through 
another, to be refilled with “ forced ” inhabit- 
ants grown under electric stimulus and 
returned to the East-end once more, doubt- 
less, by aid of careful breeding, with pins 
attached for extraction. Thus the whelks and 
periwinkles will be humanely saved the labour 
of growing fresh shells, and the toiling millions 
of London will be provided with an inex- 
haustible supply of the aliment dearest to 
their palates, whereby the humblest will 
speedily achieve an indigestion equal to the 
severest now monopolized by the exclusive 
rich. 

Mr. Rene Bull refreshes us vastly. Ife 
prophesies new things, as any sage must, but 
he gives us comforting assurance of the sur- 
vival of many old iriends. An airship will 
take day-trippers to London and back at a 
very reasonable fare ; but niggers will still 
wear exaggerated hats and play banjos on 
the beach. A \'ariiint of Splashing the Splosh, 
in the form of a Toboggan Diving-l^oard, will 
make perilous some small area of the near 
ocean ; but the common donkey-ride of the 
seashore will flourish unchecked as in the 
ancient days of the early twentieth century 
and eke the later days of the nineteenth, A 
bold attempt will be made to grapple with 
the uncertainties of the British climate by 


the formation of a “ Hot Enc losure,” warmed 
through an immense burning-glass. Of course 
we do have summers (now and again in the 
cour.se of a century), when the last thing any 
holiday-maker desires is to sit in a ” Hot 
Enclosure ” ; doubtless by the lime such 
another summer arrives there will have* been 
ample lime to think out an invention to deal 
with that. To the many inventions already 
ministering to the popular virtue of laziness 
is to be added yet another ; you are to be 
saved the trouble of reading your newspaper 
by sitting at your ease before the trumpet 
of an immense phonograph, which gathers 
and delivers news from all parts of the world 
as fast as things happen. ’I’he advertisements 
will need to be very skilfully wrapped up, or 
they will be howled down as .soon as they 
begin ; and here is another advantage. You 
"can't howl down a page advertisement of 
C'hilblain Pills in your paper to-day ; some 
day you will not be so helpless. 

The attractions of bathing will be enhanced 
by the presence of a tame shark, reduced so 
low as to endure unceasing insult without 
snapping at as much as a finger, and kept fed, 
it would seem; by stray fragments of dis- 
integrated aviator falling casually from the 
heavens above. For the rest, the usual 
side-shows will persist, and the pay-box will 
be as prominent a feature of each as it is even 
now. 

Mr. Starr Wood looks also to mechanical 





invention to achieve most of the changes of 
the future, and these he offers in full measure. 
He has his airship, of course — the atmosphere 
looks uncomfortably empty to-day without 
one. But it flies not for a trip round a light- 
ship but for the convenience of divers^ who 
may splash the splosh without Mr. Brock’s 
preliminary slide. The trippers trip in 
aeroplanes, and a last decaying longshoreman 
makes a last desperate attempt to sell the 
last derelict boat for which there remains no 
market, all the museums presumably being 
fully supplied with such antiquities, 
llie advance of political benevolence 
financed by the tax-gatherer enables every- 
Dbdy to spend his money in amusements, the 
^mlgar requirement of food being provided 
free from so many centres that they are driven 
to compete with each other to justify their 
continuance. Thus the Free Public Luncheon 
Tent on the beach, taking a hint from the 
concave and convex mirrors of earlier estab- 
lishments, in capital letters invites the 
beneficiary to go in. thin and come out stout. 

The Sand Cure for Nerves, hard by, is no 
ttew thing, but is systematized and made 
thorough ; the haphazard shovellings of 
small nephews and nieces being replaced by a 
properly-supported reservoir with a correctly- 
graduated outlets And the unscientific clair- 
voycance of the Bond Street ®seers gives blace 
V4uable instrument, the Spyp- 
' an | ovdra^ing eye'' may 'be ; 


kept on an absent spouse at the much-redu^iml 
fee of one penny. Even the aeropJahe 
become a commonplace, and somewhat 
jeu ; only the commonalty patronize its 
"‘trips round the coast/’ and the truly 
to-date take a Blow to Paris at the e:^tremely 
moderate fee of threepence. The mechanism 
is an incredibly advani^ed and enlarged 
application of the common pea-shooter of 
other days, and among its many advantages' 
over the common aeroplane a vastly-increased ,, 
d^ree of danger is to be counted, togefbpr ' 
with something very like a certainty af a ini*«t 
monumental cropper at the end of the j^rttfey^ i 
There are economic advantages, too ; ypd 
pay your threepence and off you go, with r|0 
possibility of further exf)enditure oh 
journey, unless you chance 1o turn over |n ' 
your flight and squander yoUr coin from yoiir J 
inverted pockets ; whereas, once you alrp ffa ! 
an aeroplane and at a giddy height, as is wipi 
known, the aviator who has cmtrged yb« % 
shilling to go up is apt to demand %m to 
you down again, 

Even the children, Mr, Starr Wood a«SUf®: 
us, will msist on extmordinary me^hgni«: 
improvements in their 
internal-combi^tion eccentric-aciifm. 
valve quadruple spade, geared'Up'.^i;4l^ 
castles an hour, will be^ ' 

small boy^ of ’real i^St. ; ■ ' * 

Something signilcabt yet 
, pretation, as is ' the \i^y 
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is visible in the unbroken row of battleships 
lysing ip the offing* Is this so joyful an in- 
in Dreadnoughts that the whole coast 
is impassably surrounded, or are they merely 
a row of obsolete curiosities lined up for the 
amusement of the tripper ? As even Old 
ilppre is sometimes driven to say, time alone 
can tell 

]?ut Mr. Rountree looks farther ahead than 
the rest. It must have been noticed by 


will be rewarded by the advent of paying 
crowds anxious for new sensations. Fathers 
enjoying their seaside holiday in the air oVer 
the seashore will bring their families to 
inspect caged specimens of curious human 
creatures of a bygone age— poets, artists, 
somewhat truthful politicians and such out- 
of-date creatures, doctors (and perhaps 
bishops) who did not advertise. The New 
Barnum’s own advertisements will be arranged 



Mr. Starr Wood’s conception of the health resort of the future. 


everybody already that the mere surface of 
the earth has become of late years somewhat 
unfashionable ; to fly over it and to tunnel 
under it is the tendency of the age, and no 
doubt as the air grows thicker with aviators 
the rest of humanity will all the more eagerly 
tend to burrow underground, if only from 
sheer terror for their heads. Mr. Rountree 
foresees the time when the actual ground 
surface shall be abandoned totally by all but 
the birds, who shall have been driven out of 
the air by overcrowding. Ibe Barnum of 
the coming day, the showman-genius of the 
future, wiU seiae on the fact to astonish the 
world by the hovel and striking enterprise 
of opening his show positively on the unin- 
habited surface of the earth, and his audacity 


in .suitably upside-down methods. Whereas 
in our day exceptionally enterprising adver- 
tisers employ aviators to drop handbills from 
aloft, the New Barnum will send up his hand- 
bills from below, attached to toy balloons. 
And, as contrasted with past showmen who 
floated their announcements against the sky, 
he will spread his wide on the abandoned 
earth. Greater airships, more enormous 
aeroplanes than ever will crowd the air for 
the accommodation of cargoes and crowds, 
hut the individual flyer will just weAt his 
personal flying suit , fitted with small and natty 
wings, with a neat little electric coil bn his 
head, and a cift'ly wire or two i6r some 
purpose that doubtless Mr. Rountree knows 
all about, but doesn’t explain^ 




Mr. Harry Rountree’s vision of the days when the earth is forsaken for the sky. 


In those stirring days many among the we can gaze on the sea below the 

quieter of us will take to the Tubes, and stop without being distracted and maddened 
there* Mr. Starr Wood has already given us to say pole-axed) by flying th^fi abeiVe ^ an||i 
a hint of some such expedient when he there we will sit in bathings rn^hines 
announces his underground cricket. We will antique pattern^ surrounded by silenP 

go down to tlie sea in tubes^ and we will stay niggers and stuffed boatmen, ^ 

underground^^ with glass walls through which may get a little sleep* t v?; . 






Tke Lacquer Catinet. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Illustrated by C. H, Taffs. 


UINNEY chuckled as he re- 
read the letter which offered 
him a thousand pounds for 
his cherished lacquer cabinet^ 
and he kept on rubbing his 
yellow^ wrinkled hands and 
muttering ; “ Like to have it, 
wouldn’t you ? J3ut you won’t, my man. 
No, by gum, not if you offered double the 
money ! ” 

He was alone in the sanctuary of his .best 
things. 'I'he heavy shutters were up, a wood 
fire glowed as if with pleasure upon a steel 
fender of the best Adam’s period. The elec- 
tric liglits in ambcr-coloured globes shone 
softly, caressing the ('hippendale furniture 
and throwing delicate shadows upon the 
Aubusson car|>et. Only the elect entered 
this famous room, and every article in it Was 
knowm and beloved by the great collectors 
who dealt with Quinney. The passion for 
beautiful things was in his blood. His father 
had started a small curiosity shop in Salisbury, 
and Quinney himself, as a boy of ten, used to 
gloat over the Ming figures, and touch them 
furtively in flagrant disobedience of rules. 
After his lather’s death he had moved to 
London and bought a fine Georgian house in 
Soho, which he had gradually filled wiih 
masterpieces. He was never tired of gazing 
at them with enraptured c}'es. And he 
refused, as he grew older and richer, to part 
with the gems of his collection. Nobody, 
not even Quinney, knew what the contents 
of this particular room were worth. Beside 
himself, only two persons entered it — his 
daughter, Posy, and his principal assistant, 
James Migott, a young man with a nose, 
almost as keen as Quinney’s for beauty, and 
a fine pair of eyes which, in contrast to 
Quinney’s, dwelt lovingly upon what was 
animate as well as inanimate. 

Quinney, from being much by himself, had 
acquired the habit of thinking aloud ; and, 
although ’' his surroundings were Attic, his 
speech remained rudely Doric. As he tore 
up the millionaire’s letter he muttered : 

Copyright* t^ix, by 1 


“ Wonderful man I am ! To think that I 
should live to refuse an offer of a thousand 
pounds for that cabinet ! Sometimes I’m 
surprised at myself. By gum, lam!” 

He approached the lacquer cabinet, a 
superb example of the best Japanese art of 
the eighteenth century, black and gold, with 
gold storks exquisitely delineated flying 
amongst golden flowers, 'fhe petals of the 
flowers were made of thin sheets of pure 
gold let into the laccpier. The stand iif)on 
which it stood was English, with curved l)all 
and claw legs, also a miracle of craftsmanship. 
Nothing stood upon the cabinet except a 
large jar of the rare Kang-shi jamillc noire 
porcelain. The inside of the cai)inct was as 
lavishly decorated as the outside, and it was 
signed with the name of the greatest of 
Japanese artists. The American millionaire 
had asked for a copy of this signature. 

Quinney gloated over the decoration for 
at least five minutes ; and then lie noticed 
that the key was missing. Nothing was kept 
in the cabinet, and the lock, possibly, was 
the only part of it which could be criticized, 
for a child could have picked it with a hjiirpin. 
Quinney’s eyes waiidcred to the Kang-.shi jar, 
and presently he took it lovingly into his hands, 
stroking it, enjoying voluptuously the texture 
of the paste. He pul his tongue to it, an 
infallible test ; and from long practice he 
could have told you, had he been blind, that 
the temperature of the pon'elain and its 
texture were confirmation stronger than any 
marks of quality and date. Then he thrust 
his hand into the interior to satisfy himself 
for the thousandth time of its amazing finish. 

Inside the jar was the key of the cabinet ! 

This astonished him, because he was living 
in a world from which the surprising had been 
rigorously eliminated. Why was the key of 
the cabinet hidden in the jar ? AVh0 had 
placed it there } Posy — or James Migott ? 

He sat down upon the finest Chippendale 
settee in the world to reflect upon this incident. 
Oddly enough, it disturbed him, although it 
was reaspnable to siuppose that his daughter 

trace Aimesley Vachell 




“INSIDK THE JAR WAS THE KEY OF THE C ABINET !” 


intended to tell him where she had put the 
Iccy^ which certainly fitted the lock too 
loosely and had been known to fall out of it. 

Finally, he decided that l^osy, good girl, 
had chosen an excellent place for the key ; 
but she ought to have told him. He would 
speak to her on the morrow. 

He put the key back into the jar, and as 
he did so a clock began to chime the hour of 
midnight. Quinney listened to the silvery 
bells with the same enraptured expression 
which the gold petals upon the cabinet 
evoked. He reflected that time passed too 
nimbly when a man was perfectly happy. 
As a rule, he went to bed at half-past eleven, 
but the American’s letter had engrossed his 
attention undmy. The man wanted the 


cabinet so tremendously, and this lust for 
another’s possession was well und(*rstood by 
Quinney, for he suffered cruelly trom it him*, 
self. There were l)its in the Museums which 
he would have stolen without (’ompunction^ 
could he have “ lifted ” them without fear Of 
detection. 

He switched off the electric light, and by 
faint glow of the fire turned to mount tlib 
stairs leading tp his bedroom. BxM he pau«<|| 
on the threshold of his room, for a last glanc| 
at the sanctuary* Some of the 
would have liked to kiss, and sentimen| 
seemed to wax stronger with advailcing 
He never left his wonderful withoiil 
reflecting sadly that the day wou|d Jijevitabl^ 
come when he would have to lea^^ it lor aver# 
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• ; this ttitment he jieardl approaching foot- 
;4tep(S^6ft, stealthy footsteps, which might 
be those of a midnight robber ! 

Quinney was no coward, and he was com- 
fortably aware that his precious things would 
ndt be likely to tempt the ordinary burglar, 
because of the difficulty in disposing of them. 
Noiselessly he withdrew to the outer room. 



‘‘SOl-T, STEALTHY FOOTSTEI'S.” 

which held the furniture and china that 
could be bought. From the darkness of this 
outer room he could see without being seen. 

He nearly betrayed his presence when Posy 
entered the sanctuary, clothed in a silk 
dressing-gown, with her pretty hair in two 
long plaits. What on earth was the girl up 
to ? She glided across the Aubui^on carpet, 
upon whi^ great ladies of the Fr^ch pre- 
Revolution period had stood, and apptoamed 


the lacquer cabinet. She thrust a whii 
slender arm into the great jar, took from It 
the key, unlocked the cabinet, opened.it, 
waited a moment, with her back to her 
father, who was not able to see what she 
was doing, closed and locked the cabinet, 
replaced the key in the jar, and flitted away 
as silently as she had come ! 

Quiiiney wiped the dew of 
bewilderment from his high 
but narrow brow. 

The girl must be crazy ! 

He waited till he heard the 
closing of her door upstairs ; 
then he turned on the light 
and went to the cabinet. In 
the second drawer he found 
a letter, which he read. 

My Own Blue Bird! 

Quinney paused. He had 
not seen Maeterlinck^s famous 
play, but Posy had raved 
about it — with absurd enthu- 
siasm, so he had thought at 
the time — and he remem- 
bered that the Blue Bird re- 
presented happiness. 

My Own Blue Bird, — It was 
'Sf)lencliHly clever of you to think 
of using that stupid old cabinet 
as a pillar-box, and the tact that 
we are corresponding under the 
very nose of father makes the 
whole affair deliriously exciting 
and romantic. I should like to 
see his funtiy old face, if he could 
read this. . . . 

You shall, my girl,'' 
thought Quinney, *grimly. 
He knew that the “ Blue 
Bird " must be James Migott, 
drat him ! It could be 
nobody else. Quinney had ^ 
guarded Posy very jealously^ 
James was not permitted to 
speak to her except in his 
presence. And no letter to 
her, ceming in the ordinary 
way, would have escaped his 
notice. So 1 this youpg man, 
whom he had trained to be a faithful servant, 
was carrying on a clandestine love affair with 
his only child and using the Mcquer cabinet as 
a pillar-box ? He wiped his mouth with the 
silk handkerchief which he used to remove 
dust from his china, a»jdl his fingers trembled, 
for he was rage. Th6u he 

finished the letter 

We have got to be most awfully careful, because if 
he Isaw me talking to yotl, except ^bput his rkficulous ' 
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bi^in^Si fie would simply chatter with mge. And, 
make no mistake, my feelings wouldn’t count. I’m 
hot nearly so dear to him as that Chelsea figure by 
Boubiliac. He only cares for things, not a brass 
* farthing for persons. But, oh, Jim, t care more for 
you than all the things in ^e world, and 1 have had 
no love since mother died. Think of what I have to 
make up ! 

I sMl get your answer to this when father is having 
his cigar after lunch.— Your loving Posy. 

Quinney put the billet back in the drawer, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ I shall get the dog^s 
answer before lunch. He sha’n’t complain 
that I gave him no opportunity.” Grinding 
his teeth, he consigned James Migott to the 
nethermost Hades ; and at the same moment 
he decided that the Yankee — confound him 
also ! — should have the cabinet. For ever- 
more he would hate the sight of it. As for 
James Migott, the Blue Bird, he’d be blue 
indeed within twenty-four hours. Blue Bird, 
indeed ! A serpent ! A crawling snake ! 

He went to bed, but sleep refused to soothe 
him, although he dismissed James Migott 
from his thoughts, whic'h dwelt with concen- 
tration upon Posy. Had he not given the 
best of everything to the ungrateful baggage ? 
And in return— this I She dared to speak of 
his business as “ ridiculous.” The adjective 
bit deep into his mind. Ridiculous ? What 
the devil did she mean ? When his father 
died the business was worth at most eight 
thousand pounds. To-day the contents of 
the sanctuary alone would fetch at Christie’s 
a round fifty thousand, if the right people 
were bidding. And they would be bidding. 
From the four quarters of the earth they 
would come, to bid against each other for the 
famous Quinney collection. Ridiculous I Sup- 
pose he left everything to the nation, thereby 
immortalizing himself? The Quinney Gal- 
lery ! That sounded well. Suppose he 
offered the gift during his lifetime ? Would 
his gracious Sovereign speak of his business 
ridiculous ? All right. If this idiot of a 
girl cared for James Migott more than for his 
collections, she might have him — ^and be 
hanged to her ! Would the dog want her 
without the collections ? He smiled grimly 
at the thought. * 

Next day he rose at the usual time and 
breakfasted alone with Posy, who smiled 
deceitfully, as if she were the best daughter 
in the kingdom. He looked at her sourly, 
contrasting her with the Chelsea shepherdess^ 
modelled by the illustrious Frenchman. She 
was nearly as pretty, bu^ .qopixrppn pottery, 
ndt porc^in, not the teMre belov^ j 
by ^]ui(i(jlssears* He remarked a melting,^ 
luiKni^ gfafcae about her She was ' 


thinking of her Blue Bird, tbefii 
baggage. At nine JamcisV Migott 
unctual to the minute.,’ 
im, curtly:— ", 

‘‘I am going out. You had belmeyfefe 
haul those Chippendale chairs in iny riptit 
am thinking of having that old , 
cleaned. Get it off the chairs ve^ 

'' Right you are I ” exclaimed james. 1 
There was the same shining glaae in Miir 
blue eyes as he met frankly the gahe of - 
employer. It would not be easy to replace ' 
James. He could be trusted with thingSi 
but not with persons. His exclamatiotti 
“ Right you are ! ” tickled agreeably Quinney 
vanity. He wa.^ nearly always right, every* 
body admitted that. No big dealer had mado 
fewer mistakes. That German fellow, who 
had made such an ass of himself about that 
wax figure, he was ridiculous, if you tike. 
How Quinney had laughed at his ogtegioh^ 
blunder ! 

At half-past twelve he returned. JuinoH,' 
Migott had removed the precious needlework 
without breaking a thread. His employer 
grunted approval. “ You Jove this Injfiii'' 
ness ? ” he aisked. 

‘‘ I like it,” said James. 

He left the house to get hjs midday meal 
at a neighbouring restaurant in Dean Street* 
Upstairs Posy was playing Thalberg^s ‘‘ Homo, 
Sweet Home ” with a firmness of touch and 
brilliancy of technique which indicated tltat ' 
the money lavished upon her musical educa- 
tion had not been wasted. With the 
gios rippling through his mind, Q^iniliey 
opened the lacquer cabinet. Yes ; James 
had taken Posy’s letter, and anothet— written 
upon the business note-paper -lay Jti its 
place. The lovers had not troubled tO clofC 
the envelopes, so secure did they fancy them*" 
.selves in their fool’s parJ^dise, 

Quinney read as follows : — 

My Sweetest Posy,— I believe that ymir fatlter 
does really love you, although he may not show 
He’s a true lov^r of beauty in any form, and it’» 
hardly possible that he doesn’t priite you as the 
beautiful of all his beautiful possessions. 1 am . 
my best to please him and to win lus cmiildenoe/ 
you say, we must be very careful and very 
but he’s taught me how to wait f6r the wom 

having. I know that I must watt and ^ork for yM. 
— ^Your faithful Jim^, , ; |; 

Quinney read the letter twied 
replaced it in the cabSiet IhrougHia' ‘ 
lunch^ he said little^ but stiarip fur^vajj 
at his daughter, wondering whem- |i|U 
Migott— no mean judge— waA.VigKi'.ii, imr , 
ing that of 'all his p6s8essi<i^'‘||Mt 
most beautiful, He bod 
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to ^^osy and James after luncheon ; he had 
planned a little dramatic scene, during which 
he would appear at the moment when Posy 
was taking the letter from the cabinet. Then, 
before she had time to collect her wits, he 
would" summon the Blue Bird and deal 
trenchantly with the guilty pair. 

Presently he said, quietly : — 

IVe had an offer of a thousand pounds 
for the lacquer cabinet from Dupont Jordan/' 

She answered; composedly, Are you 
going to sell it ? ” 

Perhaps.^' 

Lord I What an actress she was ! And 
not yet twenty! When and where and how 
did she learn to wear this mask ? He eyed 
her with wrinkled interrogation, asking himself 
dozens of questions. Had she always pre- 
tended with him } What was she really 
like — inside ? As a collector of precious 
things, he had acquired the habit of examining 
meticulously every article of vertul searching 
for the inimitable marks, the patine, not to 
' be reproduced by the most cunning craftsman, 
the indelible handwriting of genius and time. 
But he had never searched for such marks 
in his daughter, . When he lit his cigar, she 
went out of the room and he sat silent, not 
enjoying his cigar, wondering what her face 
looked like as she read the letter from her 
own Blue Bird. What James Migott had 
written gave him pause. He dec'ided to read 
more of the correspondence before he pro- 
nounced judgment. 

That afternoon he made a list of the 

gems ” which might be offered to the nation 
or left to it as the Quinney bequest. At mid- 
night Posy would descend from her room and 
place another billet in the pillar-box. The 
pillar-box ! To what base uses might a gold 
lacquer cabinet degenerate 1 

He left the door of his bedroom ajar, and 
at midnight he heard the faint rustling of 
her dressing-gown as she stole downstairs 
and up again. At one^ when he made certain 
that she was asleep, he descended to his room 
and read the second letter : — 

DaRUNG Jim, — F ather never cared for me. If I 
died to-*morrow he wouhl forget me in a week. 
Luckily I have you, but he will expect me to choose 
between him and you. The great overwhelming 
surprise of his life will be when he discovers that I 
have chosen you, because, incredible as it may seem, 
he l:^lieves that he h^ done his duty by me just as he 
believ^ that he did Ris duty by my dear mother. He 
will never, netter know how he appears to others.— 
Your <fver loving Posy. 

Quinney replaced the letter, went into the 
dining-room, and drank a glass of brown 
sherry. He preferred brown sherry because 


it exhibited the exact tint of faded mahogany^ 
the tint so baffling to fakers of old furniture. 
As he sipped his wine he told himself that 
the girl was a liar. He had done his duty by 
her and by his dead wife. He had denied 
them nothing, gratified their whims, exalted 
each high above the station in which they 
had been born. Then he went to bed, to pass 
another wretched night, comparing himself 
to Lear and other fathers who had begotten 
thankless children. 

Posy expressed concern at his appearance 
next morning. He was yellow as a guinea, 
and his eyes were congested. 

“ There's nothing the matter with he 
growled. 

His emphasis on the personal pronoun 
reminded Posy that her father had made no 
claims upon her as ministering angel. He 
had never been ill, never sorry for himself," 
to use that familiar expression in a new and 
significant sense. To-day he looked very 
sorry for himself. She said so, tentatively. 

I am sorry for myself," he declared. 

He went out and walked in the Park, 
smoking his pipe and muttering to himself : 
‘‘ I'll dish the dog. Before sunset he'll be 
wishing he'd never been born. Good as I've 
been lo both of ’em 1 Best father as ever 
lived, I do believe." Half an hour passed in 
computing what Posy had cost him. Fifteen 
hundred pounds in hard cash. The same 
sum invested, .say, in old Irish glass would 
have trebled itself. Yes, by gum ! Posy 
represented a snug five thousand, the baggage 1 

When he returned to his house he was ripe 
for battle, thirsting for it. Three clients 
were waiting impatiently. He “ socked " 
it to them. Asked big prices and got them, 
a salve to abraded pride. James Migott 
was much impressed. 

‘‘ Nobody like you, sir, to sell stuff," he 
ventured to remark, 

Quinney snarled back : — 

“ Yes, my lad, even if I do say it, there 
ain't my equal in London— that means the 
world. Best o’ fathers I been, ain't I ? " 

James nodded. 

‘‘ Done my duty. That's a thought to 
stick to one’s ribs — hay } " 

Yes, sir." 

Never can remember the day when I 
couldn't say that. Square, too, I've been 
within reasonable bounds, though I have 
made ignorance — as just now — ^pay for my 
knowledge. I know a lot, my lad — moreen 
you think for." 

** Yes, sir," said James. 

That miorning^ th^ staff had a sultry time 




“‘ TUlilUc’s NOTHIN*’. TIIK MATT It K 

()l it. KvcrN'body a forced that llie governor’s 
tongue had an edge to it keener than the 
ca^l vyind, which happeneci to he Idowing 
bitterly. Jkisy, at the piano, was surj)rised 
to find her sire standing beside her, with a 
mali('ious grin upon his tliin face. 

“ Can )'OLi cook ? ” he asked. 

( ook ? Me ? ^^011 know 1 ( un’t cook, 

father.” 

” Not much of a hand with your needle 
either, are ye ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Um ! They tell me that our Royal 
Princesses have to learn .such things, wdlly- 
nilly, because revolutions do happen — .some- 
times.” 

Posy stared at him, thinking to herself : 

“ His liver is out of whack, and no mistake.” 

Vol. xltL~'10. 


WIIH MIC,’ llh (’.KoWLim.” 

Quinney returned to his sanctuaiv, feeling 
that he was in form. 'The afian shoiikl 
handled to rights. 

“ ril fix ’em,” lie growled, " I’ll sweep 
the cobwTbs out o’ their sill\ noddles. b\ 
gum I will ! ” 

At lunch he harped bac k to (he pnrnitive 
duties of women, rubbing m his words and 
salting them properl v. 

“ Look ye hen*, my girl. It’s just struck 
me that I’ve been to blame m makin' vou so 
bloomin’ ornamental.” 

“ Come, father, I didn’t gel my good looku 
from you.” 

” Handsome is as hand.some does. 1 C vet 
heard that ? ” 

“ Once or twice.” 

Quinney grinned as he drank hk second 
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’glass of bijown sherry. Very rarely did he 
exceed one glass of wine in the middle of the 
day. Then he lit his cigar and settled himself 
in an easy-chair near the fire. Posy went 
upstairs, singing softly as she went. 

“ Chock-full o’ dec eit that girl is ! Oozin’ 
from every pore. Stamps upstairs singin’ 
like a lark, crawls down like a viper. Oh, 
my Lord ! ” 

He looked at his watch. By his reckoning 
Posy was nearly due in the sanctuary. James 
was whistling in the l)asement. 

‘‘ Whistle away, you dog ! ” he muttered. 

Pm agoing tb call the next tune.” 

He had not long to wail. Posy came 
downstairs, entered the sanctuary, opened 
the lacquer cabinet, and was grasping Jim’s 
letter, when Quinney, who had approached 
noiselessly from behind, tapped her on the 
shoulder. 

What arc you up to, my girl ? ” 

“ 1 was just having a look at the inside of 
the cabinet. Thought of rubbing it over.” 

“ Did you ? What you got in your hand 
there ? Paper ? ” 

“ It’s something b-belonging to m-me,” 
stammered thd unhappy maid. 

“ What’s Jn that cabinet belongs to me, 
my girl. Hand it over.” 

Posy slipped the letter into the bosom of 
her gown, and stared defiantly at her father. 

“ Sure it’s yours ? ” he a.sked. 

“ Quite sure ; a private affair,” 

Keep your private i)apers in my calnnet 
-hay ? ” 

Sometimes.” 

Posy was now more at her ease, much to 
Qiiinney's delight. The higher the baggage 
mounted the farther she would have to fall. 

“ Wait a moment, my girl.” 

He w^alked to the foot of the staircase and 
called out : “ James Migott ! ” 

A distant voice replied 

‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

Come you up here, my lad. Quick ! ” 

James appeared, ratl^^ flushed. His 
colour deepened when he saw Posy standing 
close to the pillar-box. 

Like to take it siltin’ or standin’ ? ” 
inquired Quinney, with marked politeness. 

Take what ? ” inquired Posy. 

The dose I’m goin’ to give ye. I prefer 
to stand. You ain’t fit, not by a long chalk, 
to sit on such chairs, but I’ve always been 
a considerate man.” 

James and Posy stood where they were. 
Posy was very pale, and her pretty fingers 
trembled, 

Quinney glared at them, and the peroratiem 


he had prepared vanished to the limbo of 
unspoken speeches. He said, savagely : — 

“ Fallen in love with each other—hay ? 

'' Yes,” replied Posy, without a moment’s 
hesitation. James said, with commendable 
promptness : “ Same here.” 

“ A pretty couple you make, by gum ! 
intentions honourable ? ” he hissed at James. 

Posy tossed her head. James answered, 
politely : — 

“ Quite.” 

‘‘ Arranged the happy day yet ? ” sneered 
the enraged Quinney. 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

Ah ! Waitin’, maybe, for my blessing ? ” 
Posy hurst out impetuously : ~ 

“ Father, I love him.” 

That dog ! ” 

“ Easy, sir. I’ve served you like a dog 
because I love h('r.” 

At this the brazen pair smiled at each other. 
Quinney’s rage, so long restrained, rose to 
boiling point. 

“ Ain’t 1 been a good father to you ? ” he 
asked Posy. No quibblin’ ; let’s have the 
God’s truth ! Ain’t I been a good father to 
you ? ” 

“ No,” said Posy. 

What you say ? ” 

“ 1 said ‘ No.’ ” 

“Well, I’m blest 1 Ain't 1 given you 
everything a girl wants ? ” 

No.” 

“ That nuts the lid on. Of all t he shameless, 
ungrateful hussies ! Five thousand pounds 
you’ve cost me, miss. Not a f)cnny less, by 
gum ! Now, you answer straight. It’d take 
you a month o' Sundays to tell what 1 have 
given you ; but you tell me what I’ve not 
given you ? ” 

“ Love.” 

“ Eh .? ” 

“ You don’t love me ; you never have 
loved me. You love things.” She waved 
an all-embra('ing arm. “ Old chairs, faded 
tapestries, cracked china. You don’t love, 
you can’t love, persons.” 

“ Say that again. 1 want it to soak in.” 
She said it again, with amazing calmness. 
Quinney, too confounded to deal adequately 
with her, turned to James. 

“ Do you love persons too } ” 

‘‘ That’s right.” 

“ I’hings worth their weight in gold don’t 
interest you — hay ? ” 

“ They interest rhe, but I don’t love them.” 

“ Never occurred to you, did it, that these 
things would belong to my girl some day ? ” 

“ It may have occurred to me, but I didn’t 
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fall in love with Posy because she was your 
daughter/' 

‘‘ Oh, really ? You'd take her as she stands 
---hay ? " 

“ Yes,” 


M7 

acute valuer of his generation, had never 
appraised these two. He had always eon* 
sidered that James was overpaiil. Old 
Cohen must be mad. trembling aiul per* 
spiring, he played his trump card. 



“*YOU CAN HAVE HER,’ HR SHOUTED. ‘TAKE HER NOW— AND CO ! ”* 


“ How do you propose to support her ? ” 
That's easy answered. Old Cohen wants 
me. You pay me three pounds a week. I'm 
worth ten pounds, and Cohen is '/willing to 
give six pounds, not to mention a small com- 
mission sales and purchases." 

Quinney sat down, gasping. He, the most 


" You can have her," he shouted. ** Take 
her now — and go ! " 

Posy faltered ; “ Father, you don't mean 
it?" 

“ Yes, I do. Let him take you aWay i£ he 
wants you as you are." 

He was certain that James woilldi ** back 
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down,” and that a grout victory was impend- 
ing. lUit James replied, without hesitation : — 

“ (omo, Posy ! My mother will be de- 
lighted to .see you. I'll got a special licence 
this afternoon. ” 

1’he girl held uj) her head proudly. It is 
barely possible that till this moment she 
had never been absolutely sure of James. 
She beamed upon him. 

“ Oh. Jim,” she e\(’laimed, fervently, “ you 
are a darling ! ” 

She flung hersell into his outstreU'hed arms, 
and they kissed each other, (luite regardless 
of Mr. Quinne)'. He stared about him, 
bewildered. 7'hen he said, gas[)ingly 

What would your jxjre mother have said?” 

Posy released herself and apj)roached her 
father. Jh’ty shone softly in her eyes as she 
asked, gently : — 

“ Do you want to know what mother would 
have said ? ” 

“ I’m glad she was spared this, pore soul ! ” 
ejaculated the bereaved man, “God, in His 
mercy, took her in time.” 

“ Do yc>u want to know what mother would 
liavc said ? ” 

She repeated the question in a deeper, more 
impressive lone. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Wait!” 

She fled upstairs. During her absence 
Quinney wondered how he would replace 
James Migott, whom he had trained so 
diligently from tender years, 'f'hc dog knew 
.so much that only time and fjatience and 
experience could impart. He had always 
intended to ofTcr James a ver}' small share in 
the business. 

Posy appeared breathless, and carrying a 
sheet oi paper in her hand. 

“ Read that, lather.” As he fumbled for 
his specla<’les, she said, soltly, “ May I read 
it aloud ? ” 

“ I don't care what you do.” 

But in his heart he knew that this was a 
lie. He did care. I'lie (onviction stole upon 
him that they had “ bested ” him. He 
wanted I’osy with something of the hunger 
which seized him when he went to the Gold 
Room of the British Museum and beheld the 
incomparable Portland Vase, priceless though 
broken. Then he heard Posy’s voice, and it 
struck him for the first time that it was like 


her mother’s. The similarity of form and 
feature also was startling. He grew pale and 
tremulous, for it seemed as if his wife had come 
back from the dead. When he closed his 
eyes he could imagine that she was speaking. 

My Darling Little Giri., — When you read this I 
shall be dead. 1 w^ant to tell you before 1 ^o some- 
thing about your father, which may save you much 
unhappiness. lie loved me dearly om e, and he used 
to tell me so. And then he grew more and more 
absorbed in his business, and now he is so wrajiped up 
in it that I greatly fear he may infect you, and that, 
like him, you may come to believe that the beauty of 
the world is to be found in sticks and stones. To me 
they are just that- sticks and stones. And so, when 
the time comes for you to marry, be sure that you 
choose a man who loves you for yourself and whom 
you love for himself. 1 was so happy with your 
father when we lived in a cottage m .Salisbury ; I 
have been so unhappy in this great house filled with 
the things that have come between him and ine. 

My old .servant wall deliver this letter to you when 
you arc seventeen. Read it sometimes, and keep it 
sale, for it is all that I have to leave you. — Your 
loving Mother. 

Before she had reached the end Qiiinncy 
had covered his face with his hands. When 
Posy's .soft voice died away he made no sign. 
She believed then that his heart was dead 
indeed. James signed to her to come with 
him, but she gazed sorrowfully at her father, 
with the tears rolling d(;wui her ('heeks. 

“ Good-bye,” she faltered. “ You don’t 
want me^ and James does.” 

Quinney lifted his head and sprang to Ins 
feet. The force of charaettT whit'h had made 
him pre-eminent in his business thrilled in his 
voice as he said, authoritatively : ' 

” I do want you. And J want James. 
I — 1 — I’ve always held on tight to the best, 
and I shall hold on to you.” 'J'hen his voire 
failed as they stared at him, hardly realizing 
what he meant. 

“ (hve me your mother’s letter and leave 
me.” 

They went out, closing the door. Quinney 
read the letter through and gazed at the 
things which had come between him and the 
writer. J'hen he plated the letter in the 
lacquer cabinet, loi'ked it, and slipped the 
key into his pocket. His face worked 
strangely as he tried to keep back the tears 
which were softening his heart. 

He muttered brokenly : - 

“ 1 wonder whether the pore dear soul 
knows ? ” 



Boosters and Boosting. 

[The following article, by a writer who is intimately conversant with the subject, describe* 
the humours and marvels of town advertising as it is practised in America. As some of the ntelhod* 
already show signs of being adopted in this country, it may be as well for our readers to 
be prepared for a campaign of British boosters ") 

By ARTHUR T. DOLLING. 

VERYONE knows what a Sp)okanc for con viTsat tonal and atlvt'rtt^^ing 
boom is, as aj)plicd to a town, purposes “as the centre ol these United 
C'harles Dickens described it States and (]od Altnij:>lil> ’s ireatioit, and 
seventy years ago in the never to let a day pass without luuittg dotte 
“ city of Eden, although something in word or deed to boost tins 
the actual word had not then town.” 

been coined. But for a long Of course, this spirit ol loi al patrinl ism is not 
time — indeed, until lately — things were new. It has long been assoi iated, lor e\ani)ib\ 
managed very unsi'icntifiially. 'J'he art with our own Peebles, whii'li a Peeblt's man 
of booming w^as a most one-sided affair, does not hesitate to (onijiare with Paiis, 
chiefly worked bv the real estate ow'ners or greatly to Peebles’s advantage. Hut the 



A HOOSTERs" SHIRT-FRONT PARADE IN SKATILK. 


agents. “Cities” so made ^ - arising in a organization is new\ Booster ilubs began 

single night - showed a lamentable tendency to spring up all over tlu‘ W est. Tlu'\ spri'ad 

to “bust up” or “move on.” There to the East, to the North, and to the South, 

was an absence of local pride, which is and now the prevailing sentimiMil has grown 

such a conspicuous feature of the new order .so local a.s to find expression in the phrase, 

of things — the order of the “ boosters.” “ ( uss America ; give me Oshkosh.” 

“ Boost ” is a eomnion American term Americans who formerly vveat aboul with 
meaning to “ push upw^ard.” In 1898 the the American flag in their lulls and the 

fir.st Boo.sters’ ( luh was formed at Spokane, American eagle in their button holes have 

Washington, for the pur])Osc of boosting now substituted photographic views of their 

Spokane into the place which through its own towns or local emblems, in default of 

natural resources and attractions it deserved, regularly-granted municipal coat»-of*arms. 

The club, which comprised practically the Even this last want is to be .supplied, m will 

whole population of the town, drew up rules be related hereafter. 

in which every soul pledged himself to regard A year ago, when it seemed possible that 
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the great 'Panama Canal Exhibition of 1912 wl 
might go to New Orleans, the San Francisco a 
boosters got to work in earnest to prevent ur 
such a calamity. One of the things they B( 
organized was * a plug-hat-and-shirt-front ca 
parade. If such a festival were announced mi 
to take place in Manchester or Birmingham 
it would cause much mystification. Every- ret 
body out West understands and appreciates ba 
it at once. Of course, they were not ori 
real hats or shirt - fronts, but strijis of ph 
cardboard, circular and flat, 
the one to be adjusted around 
the crown of an ordinary hat 
and the other to be worn on 
the chest, each inscribed in ^ 

terrific red letters with the 

name of the town to be ^ 

boosted, as, “ Boost Seattle ! ” 

Imagine a proi ession of thou- ifeP^ C 
sands of able-bodied citizens ypiTTMa 

marching along by torchlight, ijj 

with their knightly mottoes, 
for which they would dare and 
do. and die, vividly inscribed ^ ^ 

on their persons, striding forth „oost,ng post 
dauntlessly and roaring at the uk'hita (kas 

tojxs of their voices ! 

“Do you believe,” asks the prosficctus of spt 
the Seattle Boosters' Club, “ that Seattle is ne\ 
the best and most beautiful, the most elegant ‘ 
and most enterprising, the most cultured pe^ 
and most convenient, the most honourable fri^ 
and happiest city in the universe ? wa! 

“ Then Boost Seattle ! par 

“ Do you believe it t ould be made so ? \ 

“ Then Boost Seattle 1 “ JJ 

“ Are you ashamed of your town ? ron 

“ Then Boost Seattle 1 ” the 

Or here is another effort : — ice- 

“ A small town is a mean town ; the 

A mean town is a cussed town ; dor 

A cussed town is no good. 1 

Boost Plac'crville ! ” As 

The boosting spirit of Ta( oma carries the tell 
idea further 

“ Boost Tacoma ! 

Boost Tacoma night and day ! 

Boost Tacoma when you 1 
travel ! I 

Boost Tacoma in your letters 
East ! 

Put youf* whole soul into it ! 

Boost Tacoma!” 

Boostmg now forms part, and often 
the principal part, of the labours of perhaps one 
a majority of the towns of over fifteen thou- “ B 
sand inhabitants in the West. The first step “ W 
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which may be called a Chamber of Commerce, 
a Publicity Association, or even such an 
undignified title as The League of Wichita 
Boosters.” It does not matter what it is 
called — the objects are the same, and the 
methods only differ in degree. 

Every business man in the town will be 
required to subscribe, say, one pound for a 
badge of membership. The badges are of 
original designs, with mottoes and catch 
phrases, and on a particular day a committee 

of ladies will seize upon all the 

men and insist on their pur- 
chasing badges. 

Sh irt-front parades have been 
® adopted elsewhere, hut a shirt- 
sleeve parade is Winnipeg’s 
own. Stung by the taunts of 
ftiSkvV ^ other and more southerly cities, 
Buirs-Kye of the West, as 
Winnipeg calls itself, in order 
U] to prove the possibililit s of its 
Jf own salubrious climate, got u}> 
Year’s Day procession 
which all coals and jackets 
BOOSTING ros'PKR FROM ^^rc dispciised with by the 
UKTiiTA (KANSAS). “ proccsscrs.” I'hcncxt day 

the following telegraphic' de- 
spatch aj)})eared in many of the American 
newspapers ~ 

“ In order to disjTcl the illusion that Winni- 
peg is a suburb of the North Pole and too 
frigid in winter for c-omfort, a demonstration 
was held here lo-clay, in whic'h all the f)artici- 
j)ants took part in their sliirl-sleeves.” 

Whereupon a C'hicago editor tel(‘gra])bcd, 

“ Please send full list of casualties.” In this 
connection it may be mentioned that it was 
the Montreal boosters who v^eloed the famous 
ice-palace and winter sports carnival, using 
the memorable phrase, “ Ice and boosting 
don’t mix.” 

Here is a reproduc'tion of Tacoma’s button. 
As to l)adgcs, ])rizes arc offered for the most 
telling device to symbolize the city, and some 

^ uf them arc already showing signs of 

adopting the city arms of old-world 
heraldry, although the Tombstone 
(Arkansas) Epitaph's suggestion for 
Guthrie, of “A skunk rampant fight- 
ing a wild-cat over a hill of beans ar- 
gent,” is not likely to be adopted. 

Most towns “ on the boost ” have 
a watchword. Many use “ Watch Us 
Grow I ” but Tacoma has a special 
one, You’ll Like Tacoma 1 ” Others are 
“ Busy Portland,” “ Peerless Wichita,” and 
“ What’s the Matter with ? ” the blank 


in town boostmg is to form a -committee, being understood to be Oklahoma 
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“you’ll LIKK TA(‘(>MA” IS A PHRASE OK 
WORLD WIDE POPULARITY. 

As an illustration of how these phrases 
catch on, a letter was sent last autumn from 
England, bt^aring the j)ostal address ; — 

The (’ity You ’ll Like, 

U.S.A.,” 

and wasMuly delivered in 'I'acoma. 

Not long ago there was a monsttT gathering 
at Denver, comj)rising thousands of delegates 
from all the cities of the West. 'Ihe pro- 
ceedings were of)cncd by prayer, and in the 
midst of the solemn silence with which the 
preacher concluded a thousand men arose at 
a given signal and bawled in stentorian 
tones : -- 

“ Ok-la-uo-ma Tity ! 

Sixty-four thousand two hundred and five !” 
What’s the matter with Oklahoma? ” 
This, considering the exploit was tele- 
graphed all over the country, was held to 


iSf 

at the close of his exhortation he crtetl out X 
“ And now, 0 Lord, I'hy es[KTUil hle^ising 
is asked for the large anti important tiity til 
Pueblo, whose population this year is sixty 
thousand seven hundred and twenty' ihttH! 
souls. Watch us and help us grow, Amen 

'I'hc roar of the Omaha men, rhielly ot ra|i;e 
and disaj)poinlment, sounded rather leeble 
after that singular outl)ursl, and LutLlo Wiifv 
held to have scored. 

I’uehlo’s ambition is to become the Pitts^ 
burg of the W’est. Hence the 1 (K*u 1 nmit<L 
“ Watch Our SmoktL” This town has sent 
out a cowboy band of fifty-two performers t<» 
travel all over the Slates, with banners atul 
advertising material. Only the other da> 
Pueblo managed to ( apturi* the Wu hita bastL 
ball team. 'Hktc seems to have been some 
delay at Wic hita in finding money to re new 
the coni rae't. 'fhe Pueblo Mgcmt was waiting 
— made terms with the plu\ers, and them^xt 
day tht^y left for Pueblo, rhis is all part ot 
the boosting scheme. 

On the whole, boosting tnav be said to be 
regarded as a kind of game combined with 
business in America, and vcTy lew, d any. 
arc really ill-humoured about it. Roar^ ol 
laughter go up amongst millions of people 
when any especially audac ious point is made*. 
The proprietor of a ])aint factory established 
at Tacoma offered an ingenious sc heme to the 
boosters. Red j)aint was tcj be given gratis, 




FREE PAINT FOR COVERING ALL 1>EAI> WALLS WITH TACOM -\’S FAME. 


have been a great feat of boosting on the part 
of the Oklahoma contingent ; and so, when 
the time next came for a great inter-State 
congress, Omaha determined not fo be" caught 
napping. But, although their organization 
was perfect, they had reckoned without their 
host, for the divine was a Pueblo man, and 


or at a merely nominal price, to enthusiastic 
citizens of Tacoma, who were to about 
the country and inscribe *' Boost iVcoma,” 
“ Tacoma, the Emporium of the Earth,’* and 
other appropriate legends on all the available 
and accessible spots they could find* '¥0t a 
time the plan met with great mmmi 
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especially in the hands of the juvenile part 
of the community, until one fine day the 
amateur sign-painters inscTibed “ Tacoma ” 
on the hides of a herd of cattle belonging to 
a Spokane man, who promptly brought an 
action, and caused a marked clecline of zeal 
in this direction. 

But signs and sign-boards advertising 


‘ Butte ( ity ’ on his lips that he was ushered 
into the presence of his Maker.” 

The Omaha journalistic comment nn this 
is hardly quotable, but it conclude.s : No 

doubt the ejaculation of this foolhardy 
youth was called forth by a sudden glimpse, 
as in a vision, of his future place of resi- 
dence in the smoky depths belov/.” 
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towns are a prominent feature ol the scenery 
of the West, “ Delightful Denver ” is 
written not only on Pike's I’cak, but on the 
summit of Mount Buckskin, more than four 
thousand feet .above sea-level. Last year the 
Montana capital reached the fifty- thousand 
mark, and promptly an enthusiastic tourist 
from Butte C'ity set out to proclaim the fact 
on the highest walls of the famous ( heyenne 
Canyon. Unluckily, he lost his balance, and 
the rest of the story may best be told in the 
words of a Butte ('ity newspaper : His 

horrified comfianions below saw him reel and 
totter : but even in that supreme moment, 
when this brave citizen was about to take his 
plunge into eternity, it was with the name 


Speaking of journalism and the high- 
falutin language with which the local boosting 
proc’CSs is fostered, a whole entertaining 
article could be filled with extracts. Here 
is one : — 

“ Come to Salt Lake City ! 

Is there anything that can stop us ? 

Nevada is unfolding west of us, and all 
the tributary region around us is developing ; 
the American spirit has entered the lands 
beyond the sea ; and liccausc of it there will 
soon he five ships upon the Pacific for every 
one that rides there now. Great trans- 
continental traffic will result, and along the 
main line of it, with railroads diverging in 
every direction, will be Salt Lake City, now 
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ihe »M«t beautiful j, hereafter not only the 
m0«kt hgnutiful, but olte of the ttipsi Important 
tbfe mterior cities of the United States* It 
decreed ^ ** 

Why IS Salt Lake City th$? Pfdmised Land — 
the modern C anaan ^ 

Not because of its 
religion '-no, not al- 
together , but because 
of Its astonishing rc- 
stmhiam e to the Holy 
Land It is an almost 
exact (ountorpait, as 
poster after, poster in- 
forms you, and the 
Cit\ of the LIdeis is 
Jerusalem the Golden 
One must not for- 
get other boosting 
methods. Sometimes 
thi tourist is startled 
l)y seeing a whole tram 
bearing enormous 
lain Is steaming slowly 
through aval towns 
green with envy 
“ I his tram (em- 
taiiis more [lopulatiem 
foi Portland* 1910, 

207 214 

Or ‘ ihese ears aie filled with folks 
(ommg to live m Seattle, the Little Wonder 
e»f Washington We aie n ’ ’’ 

Jt was JcKoma that dispatehed apples all 
over the Fast wrapped m tissue paper with 
tin insdiption “Ihisisfrom iaeoma,. So 
an \ou a long wav from Come ne^arer. 
\ou 11 like la( onia ” Another read ' Small 




but sweet. Babies grow 
join us \ 

Spokane has an apple'-fair each 
advertise its apple-growing The iip\Am 


taken 


a: 
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free of all charge, to Boston 

hilmedthere>nn<' 

1 0 various ot ht'r 
Portland 

a Festival bf Keiseni 
iht streets being iliH’o 
rated With an 

idea wha h was ( opled 
in Vienna rerentlv* 
Ih^y tpll a story m 
the West o( four pio 
fosse d perhaps pro- 
le ssional boost ( I » 
who met m Kansas 
Cu\ and liogan hoei^t- 
ing their own towns 
Ont hailed from 
Pueblo, ono (lom 
Santa Fe, one Irom 
Gulhne,and one horn 
WiehiU Prom boosts 
mg- or “ boasting/* 
4S It should, perhaps, 
be will ten they pto* 
t ceded t(;i argument. 
'Hie argument waxed 
They adjourned to a 
without >siHte»s, 


(in, 


warm, and then hot 
saloon to eooJ off, 


for in the morning the i'uebio ttran wa» found 
outside , shot , the booster from Wk hita had his 
skull fractured ; the (iuthrie man was dead^ 
drunk , and the Santa he enthusiast was toped 
together into a parcel Ubclle^d, ** Pi light to 
Guthrie New Settler. With e are/' 
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A TRAlKtUL Ot NEW SElTtHX^ OK 
1 ^ 1 * WAY WESTi 



TTliree From DunSterville. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

lUustrateci ty Josepk Sitnpson, R.B.A. 


NCK a lime* there was 

erected in Lun/^^aere S(]iiar(\ 
New York, a lar/^t' wliite 
statue, Ial)clled “ Our ('ity,” 
the figure of a woman in 
Grecian rohes, holding aloft 
tt shield. (Vitical citizens 
objected to it for various reasons, but its real 
fault was that its symbolism was faulty, I'he 
sculptor should have represent ( mI New \'urk 
as a conjurer in evening dress, smiling blandly 
as hf^ changcci a rabbit into a bowl ol gold- 
fish. For that, above all else, New York’s 
speciality. It changes. 

between May rst, when she stepiied off the 
train, and May i6th, when she re('ei\'ed Eddy 
MooreN letter e-ontaining the iniormation 
that he had found her a post as stenographer 
in the offa’c of Joe Kendal, it liad changed 
Mary Hill quite remarkably. 

Mary was from Dimsterville, whkdi is in 
Canada. Emigrations from Dunsterville were 
rare. It is a somnolent town ; and, as a rule, 
young men born there follow in their father’s 
footsteps, working on the jiaternal farm or 
helping in the paternixl store. Occasionally 
a daring spirit will break away, but seldom 
farther than Montreal. Two onh' of the 
younger generation, Joe Rendiil and Eddy 
Moore, had set out to make their fortinu\s in 
New York ; and both, des])ite the gh)omy 
prophccie.s of the village sage^, had j)ros[KTe(l, 
Mary, third and last emigrant, did not 
aspire to such heights ! All she demanded 
from New^ York for the present was that it 
should pay her a living wage, and to that end, 
having studied by stealth typewriting and 
shorthand, she had taken the plunge, thrilling 
with excitement and the romance of things ; 
and New Yotk had looked at her, raised its 
eyebrows, and looked away again. If every 
city has a voice, New York’s at that moment 
had said Huh ! This had dumped Mary. 
She saw that there were going to l>e obstacles. 
For one thing, she had depended vso greatly 
pn Eddy Moore, and he had failed' her. Three 


years before, at a church festival, he had 
stated speriftcally that he would die for her. 
Perhaj)s Ju* was still willing to do that — she 
had not iiK|uirecl —but, at any rale, he did not 
see his way to employing her as a secretary. 
He had Ixm'u very nice about it. He had 
smik'd kindly, taken her address, and said 
he would do what he could, and had then 
luirried off to meet a man at lunch. Hut 
h(‘ had not given lier a position. And as the 
days went by and she found no employment, 
and her little stock of money dwindled, and 
no word came irom Eddy, New York got to 
work . and changed her outlook on things 
vvondcrlully. Wliat had seemed romantic 
became merely frightening. What had been 
exciting gave her a feeling of dazed helpless- 
ness. 

But it was not until Eddy’s Jelter came that 
she realizeil the comf>Iclcness of the change. 
On May ist she would have thanked Eikly 
politely for his trouble, adding, however, that 
she would really prefer not to meet poor Joe 
again. On May lOlh she welcomed him as 
something Heaven-sent. 'I'he fact that she 
was to be cmjdoyed oiitweighted a. thousand- 
fold the fad that her employer w^as to l>e Joe. 

It was not that siic disliked Joe. She was 
sorry for lum. 

She rcinem])ercd Jo(‘, a silent, shambling 
youth, all hands, feet, and shyness, who hatl 
sjieiit most of his spare time twisting his 
fingers and staring adoringly at her from afar. 
'I'he o})inion of those in the social whirl of 
Dunsterville had l)een that it was his hopeles.s 
passion for her that had made him fly to New 
Y'ork. It would be eml)arrassing meeting 
him again. It would . require tact to dis- 
courage his silent worshipping without wound- 
ing him more deeply. She hotted hurting 
people. 

But, even at the cost of that, she must 
accept the post, 'fo refuse* meant igno- 
minious retreat to Dunsterville, and from 
that her pride re^voltcd, She must revisit 
Dunsterville in tritoph or not at all 
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Joe RendaFs 
office was in 
the heart of 
the financial 
district^ situa- 
Uh\ about half- 
way up a build- 
ing that, to 
Mary, reared 
finiidsl the less 
i ni p s s i V e 
architecture of 
her home- 
town, seemed 
to reach nearly 
to the sky. A 
f)roud “looking 
o f f i (' e - b 0 y, 
apparently 
haflled and 
mortified by 
the informa- 
t ion thjit she 
had an appoint- 
ment, took her 
naine, and she 
sat down, filled 
with a fine 
mixed' assort- 
ment of emo- 
tions, to w'uit. 

For the first 
time since her 
arrival in New 
\'()rk she felt 
almost {;asy in 
lier mind. New 
^'ork, with its 
shoving, jostl- 
ing, liurrying 
c r o w d s ; a 
giant fowl-run, 
iull of hiwnaii 



fowls scurrying 

to and fro ; clucking, ever on the look-out 
for some desired morsel, and ever ready to 
swoop down and snatch it from its temporary 
possessor, hadmumbed her. But now she felt 
a slackening of the strain. New York might 
be too much for her, but she could cope 
with Joe. 

The haughty boy returned. Mr. Rendal 
was disengaged. She rose and went into an 
inner room) where a big man was seated at a 
desk. 

It was Joel There was no doubt about 
that. But it was not the Joe she remem- 
bered, he of the twisted fingers and silent 
stare* In his ease, too. New York had 


conjured effectively. He w^as belter-looking, 
better-dressed, improved in every lespect 
In the old days one had noticcxl the hands 
and feet and deduced the presence of Joe 
somewhere in the background. Now they 
were merely adjuncts. It was witli a rush 
of indignation that Mary found herst^lf feeling 
bucolic and awkward. Awkward with Joe 1 
It vms an outrage. 

His manner heightened the feeling, If he 
had given the' least sign of embarrassnu tU 
she might have softened towards him. He 
showed no embarrassment whatever. He 
yery much at his ease. He was cheerful. He 
was even flippant. 
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WelcwTie lo our beautiful little city/* he 
safd. 

Mary was filled with a helpless anger. 
What right had he to ignore the past in this 
way, to behav'c as if her presence had never 
reduced him to jnilp ? 

Won’t you i-Mt down ? ” he went on. 

It’s splendid, seeing you again, Mary. 
You’re looking very well. How long have 
you l)een in New York ? Eddy tells me you 
want to get taken on as a sef'retary. As it 
happens, there is a vinancy for just that in 
this ofhee, A big, wide vai'ancy, lelt by a 
lady who departed yesterday in a shower of 
burning words and hairpins. She said she 
would never return, and, between ourselves, 
that was the right guess. Would you mind 
letting me see what you can do ? Will you 
take this letter down ? ” 

C ertainly there was something compelling 
about this new Joe. Mary took t lu* ])en( il and 
pad which he oflVn'd- and she took them 
meekly. Until this moment she laid always 
been astonished l>y tlie reports widt h filtered 
through to l)unster\'illt‘ of his siict ess in the 
big city. C^f course, nobody had ever douiged 
his ])erseverance ; hut it takes something more 
than perseverance to figlit New York fairly 
and squarely and win. And joi* had that 
something. lie had ion e. He was sun* of 
himsell. * 

“ Read it, [dea.se.” Ik* said, when he had 
finished (Ii(*tuling. “ \'e^, that’s all right. 
You’ll do.” 

For a moment Mary was on the point of 
refusing. A mad desin* grij)p(‘d her to as.scrl 
herself, to make plain lur resentment at this 
revolt of the serf. 'J'hen she thought ol those 
S('Uttling, elueking crowds, and her hc-art 
failed her. 

” Thank you,” she said, in a small voice. 

As she .s])okt' the door opened. 

“ Well, well, well ! ” said Joe. “ Here we 
all are ! (’oirtc in, Eddy. Mary has just 
been showing me what .she can do.” 

If lime had done muc h h)r Joe, il had done 
more fc^r his fellow -emigrant, luld}' Moore. 
He had always been good-looking and - 
according to local standards --presentable. 
'J'all, slim, with dark eyes that made you 
catch your breath when they looked into 
yours, and a ready flow of specc:h, he liad 
been Dunsterville’s prize exhibit. And here 
he was with all his excellence heightened and 
aeecmtuated by the polish of the city. He 
had filled out. His clothes were wonderful. 
And his voice, when he spoke^ had just that 
same musK'al quality. 

“ So you and Joe have fixed it up ? 


Capital ! Shall we all go and lunc h some- 
where ? ” 

Got an appointment/’ said Joe. “ I’m 
late already. Be here at two sharp, Mary.” 
He took up his hat and went ofit. 

The effect of Eddy’s suavity had been to 
make Mary forget the position in which she 
now stood to Joe. Eddy had created for the 
moment quite an old-time atmosphere of 
gcKxl-fellow.shi}). She hated Joe for shatter- 
ing this and reminding her that .she w^s his 
employc'c. Her quirk flush was not lost on 
Eddy. 

“ Dear old Joe is a littlci abrupt sometimes/’ 
Jk* .said. “ But — ” 

“ He’s a pig ! ” said Mary, defiantly. 

But yOii mustn't mind it. New York 
makes men like that.” 

It hasn’t made }'()u — not lo me, at aii)^ 
rate. Oh, Juicly,” she c'ried, impulsively^ 
” I’m frightened, i wish J had never ('ome 
here. V^oii’ni the only thing in this whole*, 
city that isn’t hateful.” 

“ Poor little girl ! ” he said. ‘‘ Never 
mind. Let me take \'ou and givc^ you some 
lunch. Come* along.” 

fCddy was soothing. There was no doulit 
of that. He stayed her with rninc'ed chickem 
and c'()nijorl(‘(l her with sofi-shelled ('rah. 
His voi('e was a lullaby, lulling her Joe- 
hara.ssed nerve's Lo rest. 

They disc'UsscKl the* dear old days. A 
c'arpcT might have said that ICddy was the 
least bit vague on the suhjcM't of the dear old 
days. A rarf)er might have ])ointed out that 
the disi’ussion of the* dear old days, wlu'ii you 
c'amc* lo analyze it , was pracTieally a mono- 
logue on Mary’s J)ari, pLUKtuated with 
luusieul “ Yes, ye.s’s ” irom her companion. 
But who c’arc's what c arpers think Mary 
her.sc'lf had no fault to find. In the rcjar of 
New York Ihmsierville had suddenly become 
very dc'ar to hc*r, and slie found in Eddy a 
sympathetic soul lo whom .she could open 
her hcvirt. 

“ Do you reinemlier the old school, ICddy, 
and how you and I used to walk there 
together, you c'arrying my dinner-basket 
and hedping me over the fences ? ” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Ancl wo’cl gather hic kory-nuts and per- 
simmons ? ” 

“ Persimmons, yes,” murmured Eddy. 

“ Do you remember the prizes the teac her 
gave the one who got best marks in the spell- 
ing class ? And the treats at Christmas, 
when we all got twelve slicks of striped 
peppermint candy ? And drawing the water 
out of the well m that old wooden bucket 
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in the winter, and pouring it out in the play- 
ground and skating on it when it froze ? 
And wasn't it cold in the winter j, too ! l^o 
you remember the stove in the schoolroom ? 
How we us(?d to crowd round it ! " 

“ The stove, yes/' said Eddy, dreamily. 

Ah, yes, the stove. Yes, yes. 'rhose w'cre 
dear old days ! " 

Mary leaned her ell)ows on the table and her 
( Jiin on her hands, and looked across at him 
with sjxirkling eyes. 

“Oh, Ivldy/' she said, “you don’t know 
how nice it is to meet someone wdio nanembers 
all about those old times ! I felt a hundred 
million miles from I funsterville before I saw 
you, and 1 was homesi( k, But Jiow it’s all 
different." 

“ Poor little Mary ! ’’ 

“ Do >ou reineml)er - ? 

Ib^ glanced at his waU h with some laisle. 

“ It’s two o’cloc k,” h(‘ said. “ I think w'e 
should b(' going.” 

Mary’s fai c fell. 

“ Back to that ])ig ]oi‘ ! f hat<‘ him. And 
I’ll show him that J do ! ” 

Eddy looked almost alarmed. 

“ ]— 1 shouldn’t do that,” he said. “ I 
don't think I should (lc» that. It’s only his 
manner at first, ^'ou'll get to like him better, 
lie’s an aw lull}’ good fellow r<‘all}', Joe. And 
if vou -er- (juarrelled with him you might 
find it hard -what I mean is, it’s not so easy 
to ])i(k n[) jobs in New York. I shouldn’t 
like to think of you, Mary,” he added, 
tc'uderlv, “ hunting lor a, job tired perhaps 
hungry - ’’ 

Mar\'‘> eyes filled will) tears. 

“ How good \ou are, I'aldy ! ” she* said. 
“And I’m horrid, grumbling when 1 ought 
to lx; thanking }'ou for getting me the jdace. 
J'll he nice to him if I <’an - as nice as 
1 can.” 

” 'fhat's right. Do try. And we shall be 
seeing quite a lot of each other. We mu.st 
often luni'h together.” 

Mary re-entered the ofhee not without .some 
trepidation, 'fwo hours ago it would have 
seemed absurd to be frightened of Joe, but 
Eddy had brought it home to her again how 
completely she was dependent on her former 
serf’s goodwill. And he had told her to be 
back at two sharp, and it was now nearly a 
quarter past. 

The outer office was empty. She went on 
into the inner room. 

She had speculated as she went on Joe’s 
probable attitude. She had pictured him as 
annoyed, even rude. What she was not 
prepared for was to 'find him on . all foufs, 
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grunting and rooting aliout in a pile of pafiets* 
She stopped .short. ' 

“ What are you doing > ” she ga?4ptx:l 

“ I ("ijan’t think what you meant he mid. 
“ There must he some mistake* Pm not even 
a passable pig. I couldn’t deceive a novice/’ 

Jle rose, and dusted his knees, 

“ Yet you seemed ah.solutely certain in the 
rc.staurant just now. Did you notice timt 
you were sitting near to a sort of jungjc of 
potted palm.s ? I was lunching inmaxhately 
on the other side ot the lorcsi.” 

Mary drew herself uj.> and fixed him w ith 
an eye that shone willi rage and scorn. 

“ EaNTS(!ropjK",r ! ” she <‘ried. 

“Not giiilly,” he said, chccilully. “f 
hadn't a notion that you wire ihete till \'ou 
shouted, ‘ That pig Joe, f hatt‘ him 1 ‘ and 
almost directly alterwards I Icit.” 

” I did not shout.” 

“ My dear girl, you <'iackt*d a wine-glas'i at 
my table. The man 1 was hnuhiug with 
jumped clean out of his seat and swallowial 
his cigar, ^'ou ought to b(‘ more ('urelul ! ” 

Mary bit her lij). 

” And now, 1 su])po.s(\ you are going, to 
dismiss me ? ” 

“ Dismiss you ? Not much. The thing 
has simply confirmed nn' high opinion ol }otH 
c|ualifications. 'flu* ul(*al sisTclarv must, have 
two (jualities : she must be iibh* to .sec. and 
she must think ht‘r emplos er a |)ig. Von till 
the bill. Would sou nuiul taking down this 
letter?” 

Life was very swift and slimitlaling lor 
IMary during the eails dav.s ol her prolessional 
career. The inner workings ol a liusy broktt \s 
office are always interesting to the si ranger. 
She had never nndi rstood how business men 
made their nuiney, and slu* dul not undtr- 
stand now’ ; ])Ut it did not lakt* lier long to 
see that if they wi're all like J(x* Kt*n<ial they 
earned it. "J'here were da}S ol ('omparative 
calm. 'Pherc were days that wt;rc l)usv. And 
there were days that packed into the space of a 
few hours the concentrated ^‘.ssem (* o{ a miisu 
hall knoek-ahout .sketch, an eartiujiuike, a 
football scrummage, and the rn^h hour on the, 
Tube; wffien the office was full <>1 shouting 
men, when strange figures dived in an<i <.xit 
and banged doors like ehurai ters m an old 
farce, and Harold, the proud offic<* boy, 
his air of being on the point of Inndung with a 
duke at the club and perspired like one of the 
proletariat. On these oc casions you < ould m>t 
help admiring Joe, even if you haled him. 
When a man is doing his own job well, it is. 
imifossibie not to admire him. And Joe did 
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his 'job superlajEively well. He was tivery- 
wbere. Where others trotted, he sprang. 
Where others raised their voices, be yelled. 
Where others were in two places at once, he 
w^s in three and moving towardvS a fourth. 

'Fhese upheavals had the effect on Mary of 
making her feel curiously linked to the firm. 
On ordinary days work was work, hut on 
these occasions of storm and stress it was a. 
fight, and she looked on every member of the 
little, band grouped under the banner of 
j. Kendal as a brothcr-in-arms. For Joe, 


And to Joe, as an ordinary individual, she 
objected. There was an indefinable some- 
thing in his manner which jarred on her. 
She came to the conclusion that it was 
principally his insufferable good-humour. If 
only he would lose his temper with her now 
and then, she fell he would be bearable. He 
lost it with others. Why not with her ? 
Because, she told herself bitterly, he wanted 
to show her that she mattered so little to him 
that it was not worth while quarrelling with 
her ; because he wanted to put her in the 
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while the battle raged, she would have done 
anything. resentment at being under 
his orders vanished completely. He was her 
captain, and she a mere unit in the firing-line. 
It >vas a privilege to do what she was told. 
And if the order oame sharp and abrupt, that 
only meant that the fighting was fierce and 
that she was all the more fortunate in being 
in a position to Jbo of service. 

The reaction would come with the end of 
the fight. Her private hostilities began 
when the firm's ceased. She became an 
ordinary individual again, and so c|id Joe. 
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wrong, to be superior. She had a jierfcct 
right to hate a man who treated her in that 
way. 

She compared him, to his disadvantage, with 
Eddy. Eddy, during these days, (ontinued 
to be more and more of a comfort. It rather 
surprised her that he found so much time to 
devote to her. When she?^had first called on 
him, oh her arrival in the city, he had given 
her the impression— more, she admitted, by 
his manner than his words— that she was not 
wanted. He -had shown no disposition to 
seek her company, -feut now he seemed 
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always to be on hand. take het out to 
lunch appeared to be his phief hobby. 

One afternoon Joe comhiented on it, with 
that air of suppressing an indulgent smile;^. 
which Mary found so trying. 

I saw you and Eddy at Stephano’s just 
now/’ he said, between sentences of a letter 
which he was dictating. You’re seeing a 
good deal of Eddv, aren’t you ? ” 

‘‘Yes/’ said Mary. He’s very kind. 
He knows I’m lonely.” She paused. “ He 
hasn’t forgotten the old days/’ she said, 
defiantly, 

Joe nodded. 

Good old Eddy ! ” he said. 

There was nothing in .the words to make 
Mary fire up, but much in the way they were 
spoken, and she fired up ac'c'ordingly. 

“ WliaTdo you mean ? ” she cried. 

“ Mean ? ” (jueried Joe. 

“ You’re hinting at something. Tf you 
have anything to say against Eddy, why don’t 
.you say it straight out ? ” 

“ It’s a good working rule in life never 
to say anything straight out. Sjieakiiig in 
parables, I will observe that, if America was 
a monarchy instead of a ro|)ublic and ])eo])le 
here had titles, ICddy would bo a (erlainty 
for first Karl of J’earl Street.” 

Dignity fought with ('iiriosity in Mary for 
a moment. I'he latter won. 

” 1 don’t know what you mean ! Why 
Pearl Street ? ” 

Go and have a look at it.” 

Dignity recovered its ground. Mary tossed 
her head. 

We are wasting a great deal of lime,” 
she said, coldly. “ Shall 1 take down the 
test of this letter ? ” 

‘‘Great idea!” said loe, indulgently. 

“ Do*.” 

. A policeman, brooding on life in the neigh- 
bourhood of City Hall Park and Broadway 
that evening, awoke with a, start frtim his 
W.ditations to find himself being addressed 
by a young lady. The young lady had large 
grey eyes and a slim figure. She appealed 
to the flesthotic taste of the poli(^eman. 

Hold to me, lady/’ he said, with gallant 
alacrity. “ I’ll sec yez acrost.” 

“Thank you, 1 don’t want to cross,” she 
said. “Officer!” 

The policeman father liked being called 
“Officer.” 

“ Ma’am ? ” he beamed. 

“Officer,, do you kuow a street calted 
, Pearl 'Streel 5 ?/.C;^ , ,, 

“ I do ‘ ' 
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■' She hesitated. ’ / 

, “ What sort of street is it 
^ The policeman searched in Ki$ to 
neat definition. 

. “ Darned crooked, miss,” he ^ 

He then proceeded to point thfe way,^; 
the lady had gone. ' 

It was a bomb in a blpe dress that Job 
found waiting for him at the Office iH’Ki 
morning. He surveyed it in silence, thott 
rai.s(*d his hands above his head* 

“Don’t shoot,” he said. ‘fWhaW . iiic 
matter ? ” 

“ What right had you to say that about 
Eddy You know what I mean*- *al>pui 
Pearl Street.” 
foe laughed. 

“ Did you take a look at Pearl StrenH, ? ” 
Mary’s anger blazed out. ii. ' 

“ I (lidii’t think you could bo so mean and 
cowardly.” slu‘ cric‘d. “ You ought to ho 
ashamed to talk about peof)le behind theit' 
backs, when “wlu'u besides, if he’^s what, 
you .say, liow did it luippen that you engaged 
me on his recommendation ? ” * 

He loola‘d at her for an instant without 
replying. “ I’d have engaged you,” he sakb 
“ on the n‘(’ommendatlon of a syndtoUe of 
forgt'rs and tlirce-card-lriek men.” 

He stood fingering a pile oi pajH^r.s bn the 
(l(‘sk. I?, 

“ Eddy isn’t th(‘ onlx' person who remem- 
bers the old dav's, Mary,” he said, slowly. 

She looked at him, surprised^ There was 
a note in his voice* that she had not heard 
before. She was conseious of a curious 
embarrassment and a subtler feeling whidi 
.she could not analyse.' But before sh<' could 
speak, Harold, the olficc-boy, entered the. 
room with a card, and the conversation was 
swept away on a tidal wave of work. 

Joe made no attempt to resume it. That 
morning happened to bo 6n% of th<^ earth 
(|uakc, knocJk-ahout-skoich mornings, and 
conversation, what there was of it, (‘onsistfed 
of brief, strenuous remarks of a purely busi- 
ness nature, r 

But at intervals during the day Mary 
found herself returning to hi.s wonis. Their 
effect on her mind puzzled her. H st^ernerl 
to her that somehow they had caused thing.*^ ; 
to alter their perspective. In some way Joe ^ 
had become mpreMtuman, She .still refused/ 
to believe that Eddy was not all that 
chivalrous and noble, but 
Joe for his insinuations had given jiiray to a, 
feeling of regret that he should luiya, mude , 
them. , She ceased to look on him 
thing wmxtonly malm^olcnt, ^ 
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» recklessly Slandering his betters. She felt 
that there must have been a misunderstand- 
ing somewhere and was sorry for it. 

Thinking it ovor^ she made up her mind 
that it was for her to remove this mis- 
understanding. The (lays which followed 
strengthened the decision ; for the improve- 
ment in Joe was 
steadily main- 
tained. The ' 

indefinable some- ' ‘f. , : 

thing in his 
manner whi('h 
had so irritated 
her ]i ad vanished. 

It had been, 
w b n it had 
existed, so n(d)u- 
lous that words 
were not needed 
to eliminate it. 

Indeed, even now 
she could not say 
cxai'lly in what 
it had I'onsisted. 

She only knew 
that the atmo- 
sphere had 
changed. With- 
out word s[)okcn 
on either side it 
s e (‘ m e d t li a t 
peat'e had been 
eslablishccl be- 
tween them, and 
it amaztal her 
what a dii’f(‘rcn('<‘ 
it inaife. She 
was sooth<‘d 
and ha])py, 
and kindly dis- 
posed to all 
men, and every 
day felt more 
s l r (i n g 1 y t h e 
lUTcssity of con- 
vincing Joe and 
Kddy of t‘ach 
other’s merits, 
or, rather, of 
(‘onvincing Joe, 
for Eddy, she 
admitted, always spoke most gcncr<7us]y of 
the olh(,‘r. 

Eor a week Eddy did not appear at the 
ofhee. On the eighth day, however, he rang her 
upon the telephone and invited her to lunch. 

Later in the morning Joe happened to ask 
her out to lunch. 


I’m so sorry/’ said Mary ; ‘‘ I’ve just 
promised Eddy. He wants me to meet 

him at Stephano’s, but ” She hesitated. 

Why shoulcin’l we all lunch together ? ” 
she went on, impulsively. 

She hurried on. This was her opening, but 
she felt nervous, 'fhe subject of Eddy had 

not come up be- 
tween th(im sinc'e 
that memorable 
conversation a 
week before, and 
she w a s u n- 
certain of l\cr 
ground. 

“ J wish you 
liked Eddy, Joe,” 
sh(^ said. He’s 
very fond of you, 
and it seems such 
a shame that I 
mean - w(fre all 
f r o m t h c o I rl 
lowm, and - oh, 
J know J ]>ut it 
badly, but ” 

“ I think you 
put it VtTV 
well,” said 
Joe ; and if 
I ('onld like a 
man to ordcT 
I’d do it to 
oblige you. Ihil 
well, I’m not 
going to keep 
harping on it, 
lVrl)aj>s )'()ii’ll 
.see through Eddy 
yoinscll one of 
these days.’’ 

A sense of the 
hopelessness of 
her task oppres- 
sed Mary. Sin? 
])ut on her hat 
wi til out replying, 
and turned to 

At the door 
some i m p u 1 s e 
caused her to 
glance back, and as she did so she met his 
eye, and stood staring. He was looking at 
her as .she had so often seen him look three 
years before in Dunstcrville— humbly, appeal- 
ingly, hungrily. 

He took a step forward. A sort of panic 
seized her. .Her fingers were on the door- 
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handje* She tur^e(3 it, and the moment 
was 'Outside. 

She walked slowly down the street. She 
iclt shaken. SJiiO had believed so thoroughly 
that his love for her had vanished with his 
shyness and awkwardness in the struggle for 
suf'ccss in New York. His words, his manner 
“--everything had pointed to that. And now 
-it was as if those three years had not been. 
Nothing had altered » unless it were—herself. 

Had she altered ? Her mind was in a 
whirl. This thing had affetaed her like some 
physical shock. Tlic crowds and noises of 
the street bewildered her. if only she could 

g(‘t aw^xy from them and think quietly 

And then she heard her name spoken, and 
looked round, to see Eddy. 

“ (dad you could come,” he said. I've 
something 1 want to talk to you about. It'll 
be quiet at St(q)ha,no’s.’' 

wShe notic(‘cl, almost unconsciously, that 
he seemed nervous. He was unwontedly 
silent. She was glad it. It helped her 
to think. 

He gave tlu* waiter an ordt*r and became 
silent again, driunining with his fingers on 
the cloth. He hardly spoke till the meal 
was over and llu' coffee was on the table, 
'i'hcn he leaned forward. ^ 

“ Mary/’ he said, ” wt'v(‘ always been 
pretty good friends, haven't we ? ” 

Ills dark eyes were , looking into liers. 
d'here was an exjirossion in them that was 
strange t(Hier. He smiled, but it seemed to 
Mary that there was effort behind the smile. 

“ 01 ('ourse we have, Eddy,” she said. He 
toiu'hed her hand. 

“ Dear little Mary ! ” he said, softly. 

He paused for a moment. 

''Mary/’ he. went on, " you would like to 
do me a good turn ? You would, wouldn’t 
you, Mary ? ” 

Why, Eddy, of course ! ” 

He touched her hand again. This time, 
somehow, the aetion grated on her. Before, 
it had seemed impulsive, a mere spontaneous 
evidence of friend.ship. Now there was a 
suggestion of artificiaiity, of' calculation. 
She drew back a little in her chair. Deep 
ddwn in her some watchful instinct had 
sounded an alarm. She was on guard. 

He drew a quick breath. 

’ It’s nothing much. Nothing at all. It’s 
only this. I — f — Joe will be writing a letter 
to a man called Weston on Thursday — 
Thursday, remember. There won’t be any- 
thing in ,it-~-no thing of importance — nothing- 
private— but-T^I— I want you to mail me a 
copy of it; MatVi . A^a copy of— ^ 


She was’’iookihg t'it Inm,' 
face was white and ^ shoe, keej.'/* T 

"For goodness’ sake/^ 

" don’t look like that. I’m hot ailiibg yhii 
to commit murder. What’s the matfe 
you? Look here, Mary; you1l adihit y<)U 
owe me something, I suppose ? Em the. Old y 
man in New York that’s ever done Anything 
for you. Didn’t I get you your job ? 
then, it’s not as if 1 were asking yoti to do 
anything dangerous, or difficult, or - 
She tried to sjieak, Init could not. Tie 
went on rapidly. He did not look at her* 
His eyes wandered past her, .shifting 
Icssly. 

" Look here,” he said ; " I’ll be .stjUare 
with vou. You’re in New York to make 
money. Well, you aren't going to make It 
hammering a typewriter. Em giv’ing yt>U 
your chance. Em going to Ee square with 

you. Let me see tjiat letter, and 

His vmice died away abruptly. The ex- 
pression of his ia('(‘ (‘hajiged. H(‘ .sniileil> 
and this time the effort was obN'ious. 

" Halloa, Joe ! ” he said. 

Mary turned. Jo(‘ was standing at hi't 
side. He looked ver\' large and wholesome 
and resthil. 

" I don’t want to intrude,” lu‘ .said ; ” but 
I wanted to see you, Eddy, ami 1 thoUght 1 
should catch you luTe. 1 waote a letter to 
Jack Weston ye^sterday— a.ftc*t I got home 
from the office “-and one to ydu ; and somth 
how 1 managed to post them in the wrong 
envelopes. It doesn’t matter luuch, because 
they both said the same thing.” 

" The same thing ? ” 

“ Yes ; J told you 1 .shoulrl he writing to 
you again on Thursday, to lip you something 
good that 1 w^as exp)ectiug from o)<l I.ongwood. 
Jack Weston has just rung me up on the 
’phone tp .say that he has got a letttT that 
doesn’t belong to him. 1 expl^iined to him 
and thought I’d drop in here and explain to 
you. Why, what’s your hurry, Eddy ? ’’ 
Eddy had risen fr^m his seat. 

" Em due back at the office/’ he said, 
hoarsely. 

" Busy -^an ! I’m having a slack day. 
Well, good-bye. Ell see Mary bat k.” 

Joe seated himself in the vacant chair, 

" Ynu’re looking tired,” he said. “Did 
Eddy talk too much ? ” 

" Yes, he did. ... Joe, you were right.” 
" Ah“--Mary ! ” Joe chuckled, “ill tell 
you something I didn’t tell Eddy. It hasn’t 
entirely through carelessness that I ported 
those letters in the wron^ envdop#^.,, In 
fact, to be absolutely frank, it wasn’t t%bngh: 
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carelcssn«ss at all. there’s an old p^cntleman 
in Pittsburg by the name of John Long wood, 
who occasionally is good enough to inform me 
of some of his intended doings on the market 
a day or so before the rest of llio world knows 
them^ and Eddy has always shown a strong 
desire to get early information too. Do you 
remember my telling you that your j>re- 
decessor at the ofii(X‘ h'ft a little abruptly ? 


altered, but it’s rto use. I give it up. J’m 
still just the same poor fool who used to hang 
round staring at you in Dunstcrville.” 

A waiter was approaching tfhc table with 
the air, which waiters cultivate, of just 
happening by chance to be going in that 
direction. Joe leaned farther for w^ard, speak- 
ing (juickly. 

“ And for whom,” he said, you didn’t 



your face as 1 came in 1 gathered that he 
had just been pro[)osin;g that you should 
perform a similar act of ( hristian ('haritv. 
Had he .? ” 

Mary clenched her hands. 

“ It’s this awful New York ! ” she cried. 
“ Eddy was never like that in I)unstervillc.” 

” Dunsterville does not offer quite the sajne 
scope,” said Joe. 

“New York changes everything,” Mary 
returned. “ It has changed Eddy- it has 
changed you.” 

He bent towards her and lowered his voice. 

“ Not altogether,” he said. “ Tm just the 
same in one way. I’ve tried to pretend 1 had 


care a single, solitary snap of your fingers 
Mary.” 

.She looked up at him. The waiter hovered, 
poi^ng for his swoop. Suddenly she smiled. 

“ New York has changed me too, Joe,” she 
said. 

“ Mary ! ” he cried. 

“ Ze pill, sare,” observed the waiter. 

Joe turned. 

“ Ze what ! ” he exclaimed. “ Well, Pm 
hanged 1 Eddy’s gone off and left me to pay 
for his lunch ! That man's a wonder ! When 
it comes to brain-work, he’s in a class by him- 
self.” He paused. “ But I have the luck/* 
he said, 



From BeKind the Speaker’s Chair. 

VIEWED BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 

(new series.) 

Illustrated hy E. T. R.eed. 


BY a self-denying ordinance 
MINISTERIAL Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, whilst 
SACRIFICES, generously making provision 
of £400 a year by way^ of 
salary for their fellow-members, do not share 
in this twentieth-century demand on the 
public purse. 'Flu^y already have their 
salaries, in several cases inadecjuate to the 
magnitude of their pubh(' servK’e and the 
satTihee of pecuniary gain open to them in 
|>ri\Tite prac'tice. Mr. (lladstone’s oifii’ial 
iiK'ome never (‘xi eeded £5,000 a year, and was 
intermitted by rei'urrent perioils of Opposi- 
tion. Needless to say, he never availed 
himself of the pension whic h lightens the lot 
ol some other statesmen 
v\hen temporarily or per- [ 

manentlv out of office. 1 


increas-ing income that had already reacdiiCMl 
the nice rotundity of £12,000 a year. ll(‘ 
enjoyed considerable spells of office, Init In* 
never recaptured the average of lost gains. 

With CK( cptional equanimit y 
LAW the Attorne\ General and the 

OFFICERS Solicitor-General may regard 

OF THE the Quarterly Pay Sheet of tlie 
CROWN. House of Commons with lolty 
indifterence. Whilst the Prime 
Minister’s salary stands at £5,000 a year, the 
Attorney-General draws £7,000, and Mr. 
Sulieitor-Cieneral £1,000 a year k.ss. Put 
that is not all. By a 'Treasurv Minute dated 


Had he obeyed his earlier 
impulse and .sought a 
career in the ('luirch, he 
would inevitably have* 
re<i('hcd the Primacy, with 
its comfortaldi’ £15,000 a 
year. Had lie followed 
taniily footstefis and de- 
voted himself to com- 
mene, there would have 
been no reasonable limit to 
his income, lie was (’on- 
l('nl with wdiat, s])read 
over the years of active 
sorvi(‘e^ was a mere pit- 
tance. 

The late Sir William Ilar- 
coLirt provided an example 
even more striking of the 
p(!cuniary sacrifn'e uwn 
are willing to make for 
the c:hance!=> and (dianges 
of political life. When, 
in 1868^ he entered Parlia- 
ment as, member for the 
City of Oxford, he neces- 
sarily relinquished practice 
at the Parliamentary Bar, 
which brought him in an 



DFVOTED HIMSELF TO C{)MMKRCK, TUKRE WOUl.O HAVE IIREN NO 
REASONABLE LIMIT TO HIS INCOME,” 
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July 5th, <?895, it is set forth that this salary 
is to covet ail work of whatever nature done 
by them Law Officers for any department 
of Government;, “ except contentious busi- 
ness,’^ To the learned gentlemen ( oncerned, 
more blessed than Mesopotamia is the phrase 
“ contentious business.” The Minute sets 
forth that the term a]>plies to {a) cases in 
which the head of a Government Departrnent 
directs a Law Officer to be instructed (b) 
cases in which the Solicitor to the Treasury 
or the solicitor of a Government Department 
thinks it desirable tltnt a Law Officer should 
appear ; (c) cases ('oiK crning ])r()Iongation of 
patents in the Privy ( ounc il ; {d) informa- 
tions on the ( rown side and Customs cases ; 
(c) casCvS in the Revenue [*a])er ; and (/) cases 
in the ('ourt of Appeal, House of Lords, and 
Privy (bnncil. 

If time and money were matters ot moment 
in Downing Street it would seem that savings 
would he s(^OT(‘d if, instead ot setting forth 
particulars of what constitutes “ contentious 
business,” it were stated what services ren- 
dered by the Attorne) -General and the 
Solic'itor-General do not (oine within that 
(iitegory. 

As matters are arranged, the fixed salaries 


of the Law Officers are mere spbstrata upon 
which are built up incomes^that must shock 
John Burns, who is understood still |o retain 
belief in his famous axiom that a wage of 
£500 a year should ^satisfy any man. Sir 
Kdward Clarke in one year, by means of what 
may perhaps not disrespectfully be called 
pickings, increased his statutory salary by 
something ’more than fifty per cent. As for 
the Attorney-General, if he does not draw 
£12,000 a year he begins to think therf is, 
after all, something in the assertion about 
the country going to the dogs. In the 
year 1892-3 Sir C'harles Russell received 
payment for servic’es as Attorney - General 
amounting to £13,000. 'Fhis affluence was, 
however, no new experienc'c for the great 
advoc'aie. A friend who, after his death, had 
ac c ess to -his fee-book gives me some inter- 
esting particulars. Taking silk in 1872, 

Russell’s income of £3,000 a year speedily 
trebled. From 1882 to i8c)2 it averaged 
£16,000 a year. In i8c)3, when rc-appointed 
Attorney-General, he within the space o( 
twelve months earned £32,826. 'Hus far 

cxi'eeds the high-water mark of his suc'c'cssor 
in the Attorne\'-G(‘neralsbip. In the financ’ial 
year ending March 31st. 1904, Sir Robert 

Finlay, in addi- 

lion to his salary 
as Alt o r n e y- 
Gcneral, ret eived 
in lees £12,921 
7s. (gl., making a 
total of £19,921 
7s. 9d. Ills ('()!- 
league, Sir 
I’>lward (’arson, 
Solicitor - General, 
drew a total in- 

come of £13,068 
19s. 3d. These 
odd shillings and 
pence show how, 
if the Law Offic'crs 
of the (Town look 
after them, ,the 
pounds will take 
c are of them- 
selves. 

To the four- 
hundred -a- yearer 
seated below the 
gangway on either 
side of the House 
these payments 
seem to soar be- 
yond the' ; dreams 
of avarice. But 



‘SIX WILLIAM HARCOURT REGARniNO HIMSELF AS HE MKSHT HAVE BEEN IF 
HE HAD NC>T BEEN LURED FROM THE BAR.” . 
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in most cases tl^e accept- 
ance of the position of Law 
Officer to the Crown actu- 
ally involves a loss of 
inrome. 

It certainl)' 

THi did so in the 
WOOLSACK, case of the 
present dis- 
tinguished bolder of the 
ofh(;e. For this reason there 
was some doubt at the Bar 
whether there was prospect 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs’ rich 
pastureland being, so to 
s])eak, parted out in small 
allotments among his pro- 
fessional brethren on his 
ac< 'cpting office. When , cl is - 
regarding the. ronsefjuences 
as Lord Milner would, with 
greater emphasis, say, he 
look that step, it was ex- 
I)Uuned that he was nK)V(‘d 
l)y ambition to siiceeed t(» 
the Woolsack. 'Hiere is a (oninion impression monopoly of (oslom, and the extent of their 

that in tlie (‘ase of a vacaiK )' on that ancient dealings apj)ears from the jart that in a recent 

settee the Attorney-General lias by right the Session they served a total of 128,677 

refusal of the ap])ointment. 'fhere is, how- meals. These included 25,764 luncheons, 

ever, no such ])rovisi()n, cither in custom or 37.697 dinnei^, and 113 suppers (wdiich last 

in statute. Sir Rufus Isaacs may in due course item indicates wholesome abstention from 

of affairs rcatffi the haven of forensic' desire; all-night sittings), 61,376 teas, and 3,727 

but it will not be by right of heritage as fiec'kings s(*rved at tint bar. Their outlay, 

Attoriicy-Cieneral. As a matter of fait, the being net cost of jirovisions, cigars, wines, 

Attorney-General of to-day has no lien iqion and other drinkables, was £13,202 4s. lod, 

any judicial offia e. 11 ]) to recent date, on a In the turnover they took a. trifle over 

vacancy occurring in the Ghiefship of the £16,000, including £414 table money. 

Common Ideas he had the refusal. The office This is good enough, but the scale is turned 
being aboU.sh(‘d, the Attorney -General is left by the item of wages and salaries, whieffi, 

all forlorn, going back to his old work at the together with miscellaneous expenses, bring 

Bar, as did Sir Robert Finlay and Sir Edward the debtor side of the balance* sheet up to 

(‘arson when their party crossed tlie floor of £17,584 whilst the earnings are £16,092, 

the House. This looks like beggary, an undignified posi- 

The report of the Kitchen tion averted by a subsidy of £2,000 a >’ear, 

FKKDiNG (.'ommittee of the House of voted out of the pocket of the taxpa)<‘r. 

THE (‘omrnons for the current Scs- Last Session the concern waS run at a loss 
HUNGRY, sion is not out at the present of £50 a week. It wars in various v\'ay.s an 

time of writing. 1 hear from unfortunate season. The stars fti their 

an authoritative source that it is not likely courses fought against Sisera, re])res(‘nted on 

to lift the gloom that, from a financial point the Kitchen Committee by its Chairman, 

of view, lies low over the enterprise of feeding (Joloncl Mark Lockw'ood. d'he so-called 

the House of Commons. Without special summer was more than usually turorjous, 

knowledge of the circum.stances the Man in leading to the almost absolute discontinuance 

the Street, from whom few secrets are hid, of Tea on the 'rerrace, a fruitful sourc4' of 

would think the Committee had the softest revenue. Then there was an outbreak ol 

job known, in the business of catering. They the Suffragettes, loading, as mentiomnl in 

trade rentffree, pay no rates, have coal and another column, to the restriction of the 

gas gratuitously supplied, with generous attendance of ladies not only at 

allowance for breakages. They have a during the luncheon and dinner . 
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♦ An even more potent in(‘idcnce 
THE LIQUOR in diminution of revenues of 
BILL. the Kitchen Committee is 
the modern tenden('y, whose 
growth is alternately deplored and extolled 
by the C'hancellor of the Exchequer, towards 
diminution in the consumption of wine 
and spirits. Inheriting and maintaining 
the proud tradition of predecessors, the 
Kitchen (binmittce have a wine-cellar of 
which a host may well be proud. What 
they lament is the increasing lack of custom. 
Time was wdien the champagne bill of a 
Session was a d(jzcn times larger than it is 
to-day. Jn other words, wli(*re a few 3Tars 
ago favourite brands were onhTcd for the' 
dinner-table by tlie dozens, a single bottle 
now serves. Concurrently a change has taken 
place in the matt('r of the fashion of dining, 
'rime was wlu'n the Ifntish legislator, in 
addition to slaving himself with flagons, 
(ordered asiu c ession of meat courses. JMembers 
of the present House are, from the point of 
view of the (bmmittce, too apt to content 
themselves with the shilling luncheon or 
dinner, the institution of which is the pride 
of the Chairman’s dt'C'lining years. 

'Phe outlook is at the moment black. It 
would lie interesting to see .wdiat would 

hap[)en su()posing the business were trans- 
ferred to the direction of one of our catering 
firms wlio, iinsuc’courcd by subsidy, ])aying 
rent, taxes, and other items, satisfy their 
euslomers and pay their shareholders divi- 
dends at rates exceeding twenty per cent. 

During the ])redominance of 

TEA ON THE a Unionist majont)' under the 
TKRR.K'E. Premiershif) of Mr. Arthur 

Balfour, 'lea on the 'iVrrat'c 

came to he, one. of the ]jrin('ii)al features of the 
London season. On a fine afternoon, with 
the westering sun glittering on the river and 
shining on the gjicient fabric of Lamb(‘lh 
Palace, there was no lix'clier spectacle in 
London than the throng of brav(‘ men and 
fair women who peopled the lerrace of the 
House of ('ommons. 'llic function was 
privily encouraged by the astute l\linislcrial 
Whip, who found in it a useful ally in the 
task of “ k(‘cping a House.” With an over- 
whelming majority, a certainty of triumphing 
in the Division Lobby, there grew in Minis- 
terial ranks a tendency to dangerous laxiw 
of attendame. Members came down for 
questions and remained to hear any important 
speech promised. Also they might be 
depended upon for divisions following full- 
dress debate, liut it is in the idle hours of a 


sitting that danger lurks for the master of 
Parliamentary legiohs. Jt is a snap division 
that occasionally places him in embarrassing 
position. Tea on the Terrace proved a 
bulwark against regrettable incidents of tluit 
character. Members tempted by desire for 
a lounge at their club or a drive thrdugh the 
Park, wh(*re they would find kith an(l kin, 
made discovery that for some hours of a 
summer afternoon their own Terrace was the 
huh of the social unii erse.* T'hey accordingly 
stai'cd to enjoy its attractions, and, inci- 
dentally, remained wdthin sound of the 
division bell. 

When dHnide followed on the General 
Election of 1906 there came to Westminster 
a large contingent unfamiliar wuth what the 
French call “a five o’cloek.” Oddly enough, 
the accomplishment ol the doom of the onc(' 
popular function was dilaycd by the aciion 
of the l.ab()iir memiHTs, 'I'hey had heard 
and read nnu li ol 'l ea on the 'Pi'n-ac v. Now, 
among other privileges pertaining to their 
new estate, the\' might share its joys. Or 
did the initiative come from their wixe^ ? 
However it be. during the earliest summer 
ol the first Parliament of King hklward \H 1 . 
the J^abour nu'iulxTs and their wi\Ts, the 
latter bringing m'igli hours dresst'd all in their 
Ix'st, like vSallv on Sunda}s in our Alle\', 
made up little ])arlies at tables s('t in the 
best positions on the 'IVrracc, drank tea, 
ate buttered l)iins. and, in due season, loxxxl 
with strawberries and cTeam. 

JCveii this patronage did not suffice to .save 
a fading fa.'hioT). Last Session the end was 
hastened b\ ('ontinuanre ol de])lorable 
weather. 'I'he 'Terrace is not a, (k^sirable 
place when the east wind blows, and is im- 
possible when south or west brings rain. 
Such were the jaevalent wc'ather regulations 
ol last Session. While's tlu're w^as a log. 

Anolh(T influence (‘onducive 
NO .suFERA- to the Het'line and fall of 'JVa 
(JETTKS. on the 'Terrace are tlie condi- 
tions ])ertaining to the admis- 
sion of ladies to the pree'incts of Parliami'nt. 
Sim'e the Suffragc'ttes took to denouncing 
mankind from the stones benches in the 
Onlral Hall, (Gaining thetnselves to the 
grille in the f.adies’ Gallery, and making 
dashes on to the floor of the House past 
the paralyzt'ci Serjeant-at-Arms, effectual 
measures have been taken to defeat lh<‘ir 
strategy. Entrance to the Lobbies from Old 
Palace Yard is achieved only after running 
the gauntlet of sentinelled police at the outer 
door. Save when personally conducted by 
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a rnember, progress is stopped at the farther 
limit of the corridor leading to the Central 
|,old)y. The innocent suflfer with the guilty, 
'riie wives and daughters of members and 
spec'ially-ir ited guests are treated on a com- 
mon footing. All may not be Suffragettes 
with dcsigms on the peace of Parliament. 
Dui all are women, and as such must suffer. 

InconvenientT is felt even 
T.ADtKS IN more a('utely in respect of' 
OUARANTiNic. dining at the Tlouse than of 
taking Tea on the 'Ferrac'c. 
Ladies bidden to the feast are kept in custody 


conducted by their host to the hviht Lobby, 
where they might catc^h glimpses of statesmen 
of world-wide renown. Thence they were led 
to the feast by private ways trodden by 
members, leading by a staircase to the ‘IVrra( e, 
They, in fact, walked about as if the ineviiably 
had arrived and tliey wen' actually nu nibcri^ 
of Parliament. In these degiaicraU' day.i, 
having escaped from quarantine in the coni 
dor, they are ignominiously smuggled on to 
the level of the d'errme by a special 
staircase. 

This was constructed a. few velars ago (at 
the expense of the nation) in older to meet 



*'1111-, KC, I HKY SAT 1,1KK 'I'lOKKS IN A CAUC ‘ --(a,AKlN(i Al INK OAV lllKOr^ 


in the corridor until their host — “ Sought 
Opt he may be named, borrowing the proud 
appellation bestowed ujion ancient Jerusalem 
by the Prophet Isaiah- ds hunted up. The 
hapless man is probably in one of the remotely- 
situated private dining-rooms, whither he 
has escorted earlier arrivals. It is necessary 
for him to hurry back to the corridor, rescue 
the nw-comer, and, having escorted her to 
the dining-room, rush back on receipt of 
news that other of his guests have arrived. 
Before the scare the custom was for ladies 
invited either to tea or to dinner to assemble 
in the Central Hall, whence they were 


the objection of cnisly nunnbers, who torn- 
plained that their hurried jxissage up tiu' old 
staircase on their way to savT the State in 
the Division Lobby w'as obstrm ted b) 1. a lies 
passing up and down. c lass of members 

responsible for this fresh indignity n\a\ bt; 
recognized on the 'J’crrac'c by t!ieir .sex Imion 
wdthin a space labelled “ hdr Membc'rs (.)nly,'* 
marked out to the left of the old dooiway 
giving access to the I'ernicci. Dtiring ilie 
heyday ot Tea on the Terrace then* thee sat 
— “ Like tigers in a c age/^ as a wi^lbknown 
lady visitor onc:e described them- glaring 
at the gay throng seated or walking, ever 
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clmttidring and laughing, adown the long 
l^gth of the river-girdled promenade. 

Among the votes which appear 
OUEKN ELIZA- in the ('ivil Service Estimates 
nE'i;p AS A is a modest one on account of 
MATRIMONIAL the Historical Manuscripts 
AGENt. ("ommission. 'J'liis is an unpaid 

body ot gentlemen including 
among their 
number the 
Mhstcr of the 
Rolls, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and 
Lord Morley of 
Blackburn. Their 
mission is to 
ascertain what 
u n p u b 1 i s h c d 
Tnanuscri])ts cab 
culatcd to throw 
light upon sub- 
jects connected 
with the ('ivil, 

Ecclesiastical, or 
»S('ientilic history 
of the ('ounlrv 
are to be iound 
in the collections 
of private i)cr- 
soni> or in public 
institutions. 

Every Session 
volumes arc pre- 
.sen ted to Parlia- 
ment containing 
copies or extracts 
from this trea- 
sure trove. The 
first publication 
took pliu'c forty 
years ago. In the meantime ()y)})ortunity has 
lx‘en provided, at a trifling ('ost to the pur- 
chaser, of a('quiring a library of rich and rare 
books, 'fhe pity of it is the enteryirise is 
so little known that the circulation of the 
precious volumes falls far below their value* 
Hatfield "Mouse has proved a mine of wealth 
to the ('omniissioners. No fewer than twelve 
portly volumes have been gleaned in its 
archives. In the last, just issued from the 
press, r find a delightful story set forth in a 
correspond en ce be t w ecn ( )u ecu E I izal >eth 
and the Emperor of Russia, not at that time 
known as the Czar. It appears that His 
Majesty, having so many children he did not 
know what to do, resolve<l 1o invoke the 
assistance of the Virgin Queen to secure a 
wife for one of his sons. Elizabeth accepted 


the commission wfth a zest for matrimonial 
matters not unfamiliar with elderly maidens. 
, “ After overlooking the estate and qualities 
of all those noble families fit to be engrafted 
into your Majesty’s stock,” she writes, under 
date October 5th, 1602, “ we have found out 
a young lady, being a pure maiden nobly 
descended by father and mother, adorned 
with graces and extraordinary gifts of nature, 

of convenient 
years, between 
eleven and 
twelve, of whom 
we are resolved to 
makeyou an offer, 
that if God in- 
cline the hearts 
of the young 
couple to like one 
another^ the 
mutual bonds of 
Ir lend ship may so 
])e knot close to- 
gether.” Shepur- 
jioses to “ send a 
sjiecial Ambassa- 
dor in order to 
deal freely in all 
things necessary 
in an affair of this 
imyiortancc.” As 
Russia is not 
a(‘C‘essil)le by seh 
before May, the 
Queen, fearful of 
the enterprise 
falling through, 
b e s e e c h c s the 
Emperor to “ be 
pleased to sus- 
pend from em- 
bracing any other course until you have 
heard what our Ambassador can say.” 

Unfortunately the story ends where, in 
this fascinating fashion, it begins. Beyond 
a letter addressed to the British Agent at 
Moscovy enclosing the letter for the Emperor, 
the story, like that of Cambuscan Bold, Ts 
left^half told. Jt appears from this second 
communication, written by Sir Robert Cecil, 
that a ship being unexpecterlly disco^red 
bound for Russia, and tlie taivoy not being' 
ready, it was determined to present the 
Queen’s letter through the resident English 
Minister. 

“For the contents of the .same,” writes 
the diplomatife Sir Robert, “ if you be required 
you may pretend to be ignorant, or otherwise 
use it at your best discretion.” 


Xatches ^ . 

kjinile 
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or tlie Propagation of tlie Beard.) 

WILLSHER, Secretary. 







in the pjxirb ol photographs of eacli personage repfoduced in this riilkli tlic 
laiger ooi trail is identically the same as die smallet on* , except the 

addition of a bcaid 

HA T it litnuMUtihif .sat rilK t‘ nl tinu*, nnan x , tMKip\’, 

iind tpiiipcr i.s itnoKcd in tht' sjia\ itip, ol the < lints ol 
the I Inlisli iiitlion ! In its niont‘l,n \ iispci I aloiu hi l 
Mill it is t'.tiinalod tliiit (wtlvc million jioiinds 
sUalin;; was (‘xjH-ndt'd in d;iil\ TtiuiHiil i‘lloil> lo 
fUat'i* the hfaid “Nitlurt's ‘.Joiioiis insipjiM ol 
nKinhood." A st'icntist hits t alonliilt'd ibiit it man sh.t\in); mihl In' 
is fi^litx lias niowt'd ilnwii spvpii ft'i'l ol liiiMilt‘ slnlihlc. 

'I'hink of the wiisli* 1 

‘"Why is it,” iiKiuirctl a disLinouisltt-d fonnp.n Amdns uidoi , ” that 
\'ou lutolish )^cii(.‘i all y shtivt* \'our hoards, when htitli \om' ^)lt‘^l■nt 
inonaiih and his | trot lot ossoi sol an o\<mi)tlo 1 )\ Jolting ihoin i;iov\ r* 
'I'horo WMs ii tiiuo wluai iho tdiins oi iho niiilo |)ttition ol llio 
iiiitutn iissiimt'd tho .ipjtoiiiant't* ttl Ihiil ttl tho roi^ninii Kiit'.y As 
ono liisloriiin roniiirks, ”'l’lio Ro\'aI pttrtiiiil rollts ts a ot ntaal lashion 
disloyal or th(‘ indillt rout dt‘paitt‘tl ’ 

Jdizahoth l)oard.s wore ol iht' mod \aiiod .md 


ol 


Irom w hioh onl) 

In tho tiiiK' 
lantaslio out. 

< 'hill los 1 1 . was 
woiir any hair tm 
tiniost jtrojtortions. 


tfic last IViti.sh mttnaroh, until halwaid \' 1 1 , itt 
tho lao(‘, iintl that onl\ ji moustiit Ito ol tho 
About i 84 <S it was ro^ardod 1)\ somo ol tho 
( 'onliiionlai ( loN'ormnonts jis it hadi^t^ sigmfitanl ttl doinooi :il i« 
sontiinonts, and as suoli was inttad’orotl w'itli Ity polito lo^iikition . 
Ihit tho fashittii p;ro\v, and in tlio ‘''sixlios” and “ ’sf\ t nlit s,” atnl 
ovon tho “ \M,i;htios.” ovorN' ttthor ^(‘lUloinan \ou nut woro a Itoaid, 
\\di\ did tht' lashittn ohiin^^o ? Why is o\or\ono iittvv oir.m sh.won 
as let tho ohm all o\t ojtt a million or stt, intdudinj.’ Ili^ ^Iaj(•st^ 
Kino Ciottrpo, sovoral dukos, m.iny momltors ttf IhiihamonP ilu' 
loading finantiois ttf tho day, tho It'iidinu artists, tlu' loatlini* 
monhants, Mr. (i. liornard Shaw, and Mr. A. Ik Whilhlox? 

Only tho (tthoi tkiN ono individuid. mtlipnanl that tiu' Rttv.d 
oxiimjtlo was not mttrt' widely lollttwod. wrote it It tier to tlu 
now spaptTs I iillmL; njtttn all loyal siihjotls wlut wno altlo to 
d(t so Ittrthwith tit i;row' hoards. Suite then a Soiuty htr llu‘ 
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propagation of llu Hoard has been formed, 
with a view to promote the ])raeti('e 
of l)eard-wearing. In order to convert 
numerous clean-shaven mem])ers of the com- 
munity, photogra])hs have been s])ecially 
prepared, showing how greatly beards would 
improve the personal appearance, and these 
photographs, whi<'h have been sent to each 

of their origi- 



’ The correspondence 
which the accompanying 
letter has elicited is, of 
course, private, and we are 
not, therefore, able to 
gratify our readers by re- 
producing the comments 
of some of our most cele- 
brated public personages 
who have been thus 
generously presented with 
beards ; nor are we able 
to delineate the expressions 
of delight-- nay, of rapture 
— on the countenances of 
their wives, mothers, and 
sisters who thus behold the 
objects of their reverence 
and devotion adorned by 
“ face-fittings ” luxuriant 
beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

The point for the public 
to consider is whether their 
public men would not fre- 
(]uently cut a more im- 
[)osing figure if they 
esc hewed a razor. 0[)inions 
may vary in Mr. As(|uith’s 
('as{\ although it is not to 
be denied that the slight 
recession of chin which 
marks t h e Prim c 
Minister’s physiognomy might be effectu- 
ally diminished if not entirely c*onc‘ealed 
by a hirsute growth ; but Mr. Balfour 
would undoubtedly gain in majesty by the 
addition of a beard. It is not as though 
critic ism were being direcled for the first time 
to the facial adornments (or the lack of them) 
of the Leader of the Opposition. ‘‘ Mutton- 
c h op si d e- 



Society for tbc l^^ropagat^on 
of tbc 3BcarO. 


t». TAVISTOCK 9T 

LONDON. W.O. 


SI St May, 1911 


Dear Sir: 

In spitCi of the example set by many of 
tne most illustrious and notable men of the day, we observe 
with regret that you continue to have recourfje to the un- 
natural practice of razing the hair from your face. 

Do you not tnlnk from the enclosed that 
this practice in in your ca.se at the expense of far greater 
dignity and comeliness ? 

Will you not permit me to enrol you as a 
member of this society? 

I an, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 



Secretary . 


I’.H. 



Mr. Balfour’s growth twenty years ago. He 
has shaved them sinee then, but there is 
nothing to take tlieir place. In succeeding 
some years ago to his noble uncle’s place as 
Prime Minister, should he not also have had 
Lord Salisbury’s noble beard in reversion ? 

Lhe case of Lord Rosebery is more diOicult. 
Perhaps he is one of those few men who appear 
to better advantage clean-shaven, although 
the patriarchal note which has lately appeared 
in his lordship’s writings and speeches is 
hardly in kec|)ing with a visage still juvenile 
in spite of its crown of white hair. 

But with a bearded Viscount Haldane, who 
shall say that the caric'aturist has not been 
robbed of some of his more salient advan- 
tages ? "lake Mr. ¥. E. Smith ; is not his 
extremely juvenile appearance a drawback ? 
Would not Mr. Winston Churchill, in a flowing 
beard, command greater revereme on both 
sides of the House ? 

Beards arc not popular in Wales, otherwise 
it is difficult to account for the absence of 


beards are no longer associated with revo- 
lution, as they were in the middle of ihv 
last century, but with virtue and benignity. 
Mr. Birrell bears some lik(‘n(‘ss to the late 
Anthony Trollope in his beard. Tlie fact that 
we already have one bearded (‘onservative 
statesman of fashion in the t>t‘ison of Sir 
Gilbert Parker might lend lo dissuade Mr. 
Austen ('hamberlain from growing one. Could 
not Sir Arthur Conan Doyle be induced to 
grow a beard, and so (ompUde his physi(‘al 
unlikeness to his immortal Sherlock ? Again, 
would Mr. Anthony Hope’s admirers be fewer 
if he ceased to shave ? 

I'he same query might be asked of two such 
divines as the Bishop of London and the Rev. 
R. J. (\impbcll. Would Sir Arthur Pinero’s 
plays be more closely linked with those ol Mr, 
Bernard Shaw if he should grow a beard ? 
The present Admiral ol the Elect is a bearded 
man, and a beard bec omes most .sailors. Why, 
then, should Lord CTarles Beresford lui.sitate 
even at so late an hour ? A beard would 
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distinguis h e d become the 
.as that he has propagators of 
achieved in the disease.’* This 






Navy. And Mr. Seymour Lucas would be no 
less successful an artist if he cultivated a 

barbal acccs- 



beards that they are unhygienic. “ Beards 
collect germs, which are thus readily con- 
veyed to the 
thoracic 
mucous mem- 
brane, to 




statement, penned by a person who perhaps 
has tried to grow a beard and failed, is often 
quoted as an argument for shaving. 

Is there any truth in all this ? “ If I 

thought,*’ writes Mr. Lowther, the Speaker 
of the House of (’ommons, to the secretary 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Beard, “ it was uncomfortable or unhealthy 
to wear a beard I should have shaved mine 
off twenty-six years ago/* As a matter 
of fact, there is no truth in the sanitary 
argument — it is just the other way. 
Beards serve as both internal and external 
protectors of the throat, as Nature intended 
they should. Physicians often recommend 
that the beard should be allowed to grow on 
the chin and throat in ('ascs of liability to 
inflammation of the larynx or of the bron- 
chia ; and moustaches and whiskers arc 
reckoned useful for prevention of toothache 
and nervous diseases of the face. 

The real enemy to beards is fashion. And 
yet this requires some explanation, because 

some very 

fashion able 
persons — as, 







wear beards. Of course, the explanation is 
that it is the fashion to look young, and 
beards arc supposed to tend to make one look 
old. Heards confer dignity, and this is not 
a dignified age. Beards arc formal, and this 
is not an age of formality. 

But another attack on beards by the 
redoubtable Mr. Frank Richardson is more 
serious. He calls them face-fittings.’’ In 
one respect General Ulysses Grant and Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier join hands and hearts, for 
while the former averred, “ 1 shaved off my 
beard, to please my family, and never was so 
uncomfortable in my life,” the latter states : 

I grew a beard to please the public', and for 
six months 1 was never so happy.” 

Let but His Royal Highness Prince Arthur 
of Connaught , Lord Spencer, Lord Howard de 
Walden, Mr. Cyril Maude, and Mr. Seymour 

Hicks grow 
beards, and 
to-morrow 


happened and 
the whole 



least half the 
face) of Eng- |j^ 
land will be 
altered. 






Boaz Tuckers Miracle. 

A TRUE EPISODE OF EARLY MORMON DAYS. 

By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 

Author of “ Ezra the Mormon.” 

Illustrated ty Sydney Seymour Lucas. 

[The attention of the reader is invited to the fact that the writer of this story, who is a well' 
known authority on Mormon history and customs, vouches 'for its accuracy. The events described, 
which actually took place, throw a strange light on a question which has recently been brought so 

prominently before the public eye.] 


T. 

IHE Mormon.s told me this 
was heaven,” said the Gen- 
tile boy, pushing his hat to 
the l)a(‘k of his head and 
ruflling the ('uriy hair over 
his ])er]jlcxcd forehead. “ It 
strikes me, Awilda, Mor- 
monism can make Utah somewhat like tl>e 
other place at limes.” 

The girl looked at her young admirer with 
eyes of reproof. 

f’erhaps you are unhappy,” she whispered 
softly, ” because you have not joined our 
community. What could be more like 
Paradise than this lovely scene ? ” 

She stretched her arms as if to embrace 
the country landscape. They were seated on 
a bank thi('k with the stems of ballooning 
dandelions. Above their heads humming- 
birds whirled among the white tops of 
blossoming locust trees. In the distance the 
blue Salt Lake gleamed like an azure mirror. 

“ Your community ! ” (Tied the hot- 
blodded youth, with indignation. ” Do you 
know that the servant in my little house is 
one of your Bishop’s sixty-three children, and 
his mother one of seven wives ? Under the 
sway of Brigham Young you and your 
people are only slaves. It maddens me to 
think your parents are scheming to marry 
you to that polygamous old ‘ saint,’ Boaz 
Tucker. His father was convicted as a ring- 
leader in the Mountain Meadow Massacre^ 
and a bounty was offered for his head ; so 
the son comes of a cruel and scheming family. 
Perhaps you don’t know his mother was 
seared with a hot iron cattle-brand by her 
better-half, for the terrible crime of declining 
to keep his saddle in her parlour.” 


Walter Harrison’s voice shook with scorn, 
for he loved Awilda madly. Already he had 
breathed many heresies into the cars of the 
Mormon maiden, whispering that if she would 
fly with him to Gentile lands he could save 
her from the shame and degradation of her 
faith. She lived in a rambling old farm- 
house, which looked so peaceful it was hard 
to believe it had reared a horde of polygamous 
families. 

Aw'ilda’s eyes were full of mystery as she 
spoke to him in the low', musi(‘al voi('e which 
set his pulses beating. 

‘‘ If I5oaz 'lu(‘k(‘r were not a great saint, 
I should dread the thought of marriage with 
him. I can’t hel]) loving you, Walter, but 
Boaz is chosen of the Lord. He is a Seer 
and Revelator ; all his w'ives wdll receive 
exaltation in the future life. 1 know you 
don’t believe in his miracles. Is it because 
you are a little jealous ? To-morrow a great 
proof will be given to show he is siijierhuman. 
He proposes to walk on the face of the waters, 
as our Lord did on the Sea of Galilee, before 
hundreds of sjiectators.” 

An expression of ('elestial rapture added a 
fresh beauty to Awilda’s face. She was so 
young and trustful that Walter sickened as 
he listened to her praise of the arch-hypocrite 
and trickster, who was scheming to ruin her 
life. The Gentile knew well enough that 
Elder Tucker would treat his fresh plural 
bride no better than the cows lying in the 
shade near a flowering stretch of marsh at the 
head of the broad, sunny meadow. There 
the redwings fed their young, while the 
bobolinks sang merrily. Walter had heard 
with disgust Elder Tucker essaying to speak 
in unknown tongues, describing the vehement 
nonsense which issued from his lips as “ the 
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language of the ancient people of Zara- 
bemlah.'^ Boaz was the equal of Joseph 
Smith in his willingness to descend to jugglery, 
exciting large congregations by boastful 
pretence of false revelations. 

If I could prove to you, Awilda, that 
Elder Tucker is not what he represents 
himself to be, but a man capable of infamous 
deception, would you throw off the shackles 
of this creed and come with me to the old 
country, where one wife is the queen of one 
man’s home ? I have made all necessary 
preparations for our escape, and I have a 
strong body of friends ready to help me. Let 
the walking on the water 
be the test. If Tucker 
succeeds, I will go away 
and never see you again. 

Should he fail, will that 
decide you to break away 
from Mormon impostures 
and put your trust in 
me ? ” 

Awilda’s secret lover 
had done much to break 
down the priestly con- 
trol and C'hun'h su})crsti- , 

tions which surrounded 
her young life. Deep 
down in her heart a 
doubt had sprung into 
life, though outwmdly 
she still protested that i 

the Elders were saints of 
God. Half in terror at 
her daring, slic bowed 
her head in assent. 

“You Englishmen,” ’t 

she whispered, “marry 
for love ; we Mormons 
marry for religion, and 
bear much for the sakc*of our creed. 

1'hough all deny that polygamy 
causes suffering, they know it well 
enough. My uncle’s two wives, who 
dress alike and profess to be as 
sisters, are really broken - hearted 
creatures. One has spells of being 
posses.sed by the Evil Spirit. Between 
ourselves, it is really jealousy. She ing j 
suffers the agony of martyrdom 
when Uncle Sidney showers presents on his 
younger wife.” 

A desperate longing to escape the awful 
fate in store for herself made Awilda powerless 
to resist the sudden fond embrace of her 
unaccepted Gentile lover. 

“ Show me exactly where the miracle is 
to take place,” whispered Walter, as he re- 


leased her rosy lips. “ I shall be th«re with 
your concourse of godly people ; only my 
fate, as well as Tucker’s, will hang in the 
balance.” 

Awilda rose stealthily, glancing round to 
make sure they were unobserved. Then she 
led him to the selected spot for the Prophet 


MM. 




MANY OF OUR WOMEN ENVY ME lUK CHANC E OK MARHY^ 
ING SUCH AN EXALTED MAN,’ AWILDA lOLD WALTER.** 


manifestation of power. A stretch of still 
water just below the breast of a dam was 
chosen as the holy site, where Mormon eyes 
must behold the Divine completeness of 
Elder Boaz. 

“ Many of our women envy me the ehanye 
of marrying such an exalted man,” Awilda 
told Waiter, her fingers still pressed in hi» 
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burning palm. Fancy the honour of being 
chosen by one who tells us on oath he was 
caught up like Moses into an exceeding high 
mountain, and saw God face to face ! Oh, 
you smile ; you are destroying my faith with 
your smile.’’ 

“ Thank Heaven for that ! ” exclaimed the 
young man, warmly. They were standing 
among the fragrant sage-hushes, and the 
magpies screamed as if in derision, while a 
rock-squirrel peeped at tliem furtively, the 
only witness to Walter’s heresy. 

Boaz will walk on the water,” added the 
girl, “ at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 
People are coming from great distances, and 
will start at daybreak. Ihey will hav'e to 
be up with the meadow-lark.” 

Her listener appeared .suddenly ab.scnt- 
minded ; his brain was working quickly. 
The time was short in which to circumvent 
this blasphemous display. The moments 
snatched with Awilda were always fraught 
with danger, dliat morning her parents were 
absent, but even now some hidden spy might 
be watching the CJentile in the Mormon 
camp. Awilda read in his eyes the uns[)oken 
apprehension. 

“ I must be getting back to the farm,” she 
said. “ It is terribly rash of us to meet by 
broad* daylight.” 

The opportunity was too good to miss, 
sweetheart,” he answered, the s])ic'e of danger 
adding colour to a roman ( c so real and earnest 
that he would have given his life for the loved 
one. 

A last word of good-bye, and Awilda crc[)t 
back to the home of rigid discipline. Her 
thoughts strayed far from the menial tasks 
which lay to hand. Mec hanically she du.stcd 
the big rocking-c'hairs, the Book of Mormon 
which lay on the central table, and Brigham 
Young’s bust above the mantelpiece. When 
her mother returned, she kissed the bright 
face as she imparted a piece of news. 

You are to be sealed to Boaz Tucker early 
this fall, my child. He tells me that in return 
you will be permitted hereafter to pass by 
the gods and angels who guard the gates of 
eternity. You will not only be a glory to 
your husband and offspring, but a priestess- 
queen unto your Heavenly Father.” 

Awilda was silent, and her mother thought 
she was struck dumb with awe, 

** 1 wish,” said the girl at last, that he 
looked more like my idea of a saint. I 
should like to see some spiritual light in his 
eyes. It is unfortunate they are so small and 
foxy. He is old, too. I c^n’t help disliking 
his shiny, bald head, pimply face, and fat, 


well-fed figure. He talks so much of himself 
in his addresses. Somehow his wives never 
look happy, and his children are puny little 
rats.” 

Mrs. Vance flung up her hands in horror 
at her daughter’s rebellious tone. 

1 am grieved you should speak such 
foolish infidel words,” she exclaimed, shaking 
Awilda by the shoulder. “You must be in 
an awful state of blindness, ft is terrible 
to think your mind is so honeyc'ombed with 
error. If you give way to such ideas, Satan 
will get great power over you. Outward 
appearance matters little, and to-morrow 
you will sec his face .shine with exceeding 
lustre like Abinadi’s. The faith of Boaz is as 
a live coal from off the altar. Your father’s 
wives are happy enough, but we none of u.s 
walk about grinning from car to ear. We 
are ( onscious of our hidden crown of glory ; 
that is all-sufficient.” 

Rctusing to discuss the matter further, 
Mrs. Vant'e set Awilda a heavy task of ironing, 
by the kitchen window bright with house- 
plants. As the slender young figure swayed 
backwards and forwards over the board, the 
girl looked as fresh as the ( lean white linen 
under her hand. 

All that day the love sc ene of the morning 
dwelt uppermost in her mind. It was of 
Walter she thought when the rich glow of 
sunset cast its crimson reflection over the 
distant lake into which the golden orb sank, 
leaving the sky a sea of rainbow hues. Awilda 
breathed the Gentile’s name as her eyes 
rested on the great evening star, which 
dimmed the lesser lights above the strong 
outline of mountain slope. 

Her father, smoking his pipe after the 
evening meal in the bosom of his plural 
family, bade all rise early to attend the great 
ceremonial of the water-walking miracle. 

“ Boaz 1 ucker will spend the whole night 
in prayer, and anoint himself with sacred 
oil before treading in the blessed steps of the 
Most High,” said Joseph Vance. “ Pie 
deserves a generous outfit of wives, enough 
to ensure him the very highest rank among 
the gods.” 

Jo.seph looked as he spoke at the won- 
drously-fair, flower-like face which had 
excited the much-married Elder’s admira- 
tion. 

That night there was little sleep for Awilda. 
Her mind was confused as to the truth or 
falsity of her parents’ religion* Walter’s 
words appeared so sane compared with the 
fulsome rhetoric of Mormon teachers. She 
had been told to don her smartest attire, but 
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it was for Walter’s eyes that she made herself 
especially beautiful. 

“ It may be the last time the poor boy will 
ever see me,” she thought, sorrowfully. 
“ JCldcr Tucker would never bring all these 
]H‘ 0 |>le to witness a miracle he could not 
perform. Walter will be convinced, and he 
will leave me to my fate.” 

t'rom her bedroom window she could see 
lines of people streaming to the spot on the 
outskirts of the meadows. Even the old 
hens and their young ones were making 
th(ir way to the stretch of water, as if in 
( uriosity. 

VaiK'c, with his large following of women 
and ('hildren, started in procession from the 
larmhouse through rosy hedges of f)ink 
weeds, scaring noisy flocks of bhu'kbirds 
from the cat-tails. 

Hoaz d'ucker had ('ertainly selected a 
picturesque sjiot. 'I'he exquisitely-tinted 
grasses waved like spirit-forms around his 
massive figure as he approached the scene 
of his coming ex])loit. 'fhe chewink’s cheer- 
ful voice greeted him without a note of doubt, 
while no cynicism reigned in the hearts of 


his earnest spectators. Two paifs of eye* 
alone regarded him with unfriendly gaze, 
'fhe girl he had marked down for his property 
thought she had never seen him look so gross 
and malignant, while Walter, whose love tor 
her was pure and strong, glared at the portly 
form from a respectful distance. 

“ ( ome to be converted, Gentile boy ? ” 
queried a satirical Ekhr, noting the young 
man’s pale fare. 

Walter looked as if he had passed the night 
out of doors. His clothes WTre dishevi'lled, 
his eyes weary. He was too engrossed in 
watching the water to h(;ed the passing 

Before addressing this open-air congre^ga'' 
tion, Boaz moved towards tlu^ Vance family. 
In one large, soft hand he crushed Awilda’s 
little lingers ; the other he lay heaN’ily on 
her shoulder, wdiilc he gazed Imngrily at the 
fairnes^ ol her skin. 

“ You know,” he whispered, ” what 1 have 
planned for your salvation, my little one. 1 
have become a god, and have a world of rny 
own, ]X‘opled with my offspring. 1 shall rule 
over my wives and (‘hildren during the eternal 



*‘SHE CC^ULO SEE T.I.VF.S OF PEOPLE .STREAMING TO THE SPOT ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE MEAOOW*. 
Vol. xVil— 23. 
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BOAZ TUC^KER WAI.KED FORTH UPON THE WATER. 


ages, possessed of everlasting prerogatives 
and power.” 

Awilda caught her breath. She was con- 
fused and tom. Possibly her parents were 
right, this was a man of mysterious holiness. 

She felt in a dream as she , listened to 
the singing, while Boaz stood at the water s 


edge with hands outstretched in blessing. 
He beckoned the great multitude to gather 
round, that none might lose sight of this 
marvellous manifestation. Raising his voice, 
which was lusty as the bellowing of an ox, 
he spoke to the multitude 
“Once again, my beloved brothers and 
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sisters, the heavens have been opened, and 
angels have come down to bring a dispensa- 
tion to man. Demons are cast out, for the 
Latter Day Glory has dawned upon the earth, 
'ibis morning we have not rome to this calm 
pool for baptismal purposes, though we are 
under the influence of the Spirit. I have 
neaped a great harvest. I'o-day 1 will prove 
that I am a chosen vessel. The corrupting 
theories of the Gentiles ’’ (here he shot a look 
of disdain in Walter's direction) “will be for 
ever silenced. 'J'hey cannot reach the celes- 
tial rapture of Mormon miracle-workers. 
Recently 1 had a revelation. A voice from 
heaven bade me walk upon the breast of the 
waters. When none have been near to see, 
1 have travcTsed lakes and rivers in this 
miraculous manner. Now I hav'e ('onic to 
prove, in the open, the truth of my words. 
These waters are dec]) and T cannot swim, 
therefore J entrust myself wholly to the hosts 
above. I pray tha{ absolute silence may 
reign as 1 pass from shore to shore.” 

A terrible hush of breathless expectation 
fell upon the crowd. Then, with the greatest 
assurance, Hoaz 'J'ucker walked forth upon 
the water, rea('hing in .safety the centre of 
the pool. Suddenly, to the confusion 
and amazement of his disc'iplcs, he dis- 
appeared with a loud splash, as if some gigan- 
tic (Tustacean had })ulled him under. Jn 
the general agitation which followed it w’as 
believed he W’ould have a narrow escape Ironi 
drowning, but the Pro])het, who had protested 
he could not swim, now stria k out boldly lor 
land. Everyone w’as talking at on('(^ and 
running about, which enabled Walter to edge 
11 ]) and whisper in Awilda's ear. 

“ My work,” he gasped. “ Remember your 
promise, Awilda your promise of yesterday,” 

11 . 

Roaz had many excuses to make for his 
lamentable failure, but did not offer to repeat 
the experiment. He protested that some un- 
believer in the ranks of s])ectators had ill- 
wished him, but the powTr to swim had been 
miraculously granted, thereby saving a 
consecrated life. 

On returning to the farmhouse, Mr. Vance 
forbade his family to mention the distressing 
circumstances of the morning. PMder Tucker 
had promised a large consignment of catitle to 
Awilda^s father on the day of the sealing. 

When twilight fell, the girl crept to a secret 
receptacle hidden in the bank where the 
dandelions grew, under an old wagon-wheel, 
rusted with age. There she found an expected 
letter from Walter Harrison. 


m 

“ My Ow n Little Saint ” (ran the words), 
— “ I knew well enough that sly dodger hail 
something up his sleeve, so, when darknesii 
fell last night, I stri])])ed and swam every 
inch of the pool. 1 soon discovered some 
invisible moans of suf)port just beneath the 
muddy surface of the slagnanl pool. At iuter* 
vals of a little less than a yarfl tripods of wood 
were firmly fixed in the bottom, the to|)S of 
which formed a safe foothold within two inches 
of the surface. Those tops were skillully 
coloured to match the turbid waiter, further 
ensuring their invisibilil v. I surreptitiously 
removed one of the tripods from the centre, 
where the pool was deepest. I did not mean 
Tucker to drowm, and had a rope, hidden by 
the shore, in case ol emergeniy. I have 
since discover(‘d that hi' was known in liis 
youth as a most cxpcTl swimmer, before he 
settled in those jiarts. 

“Moot mo lo-niglit, il you can escape, at 
the gate lioyond the onbard. 1 shall bo 
waiting under the apple troo^ wuth a couple 
of .swift horses. We will gallop awMV like 
the fastest raiK'hmen to tlu‘ outside life ot 
the world. So far, you ha\(‘ only known il 
by the distant whistle o! an expres.s train on 
its. w'ay troni New’ ^^)^k to San Fraiu’isi’o. 
Love and marriage, as we English know^ them, 
awaut you far Irom tlu‘ harems of Mormon 
Elders. J shall wati’li all night on the charu’eof 
your coming. — Voiirs lor all tinu‘, Walter.’’ 

The family at the (arm wine wondorhilly 
silent that night, and nnired early. No bolts 
and bars modernized ibis rural homestead. 
It would be the easiest jiossible matter to 

steal out to the green orchard, and pass 

under the fruit trees to the ijuiet lane wiicre 
Walter had jiroposed to wait. Awilda gave 
no second thought to Elder Tueker ; her 
mind was made up— she would shake the 
dust of Utah from hei feet. vShe felt little 
regret at leaving the parents who had brought 
her u{) in .so hard a faith. Her sei let larewells 
to the chickens and cows were the onh tender 
episodes ol this horne-leaxing. I'o the hen- 
roost and barn-yard she blew a kiss as she 

crept out at midniglit. It was strange to 

feel this w’as good-bye lor ever to tlie tame 
old rooster who fed Irom her hand and the 
dowmy bails of fluff constituting his family. 
Like a shadow she passed to the trysting- 
place, where Walter caught her in his arms 
and, kissing her passionatelv, lifted her to 
the saddle. A whifT of strong salt air came 
from the distant lake ; the warm, dreamy 
night was full of magic, and the lovers’ 
spirits were buoyant as the smooth surface 
of the waters they would never view again* 
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'I STKIPPED AND SWAM EVERY INCH OF THE POOI,.” 


Beyond, a world of enchantment awaited the 
coming of this youthful pair. Hazy moun- 
tains rose ghost-like over the visionary scene, 
their secret fastnesses mysterious as the doors 
of love. Awilda whispered that she felt as one 
of the white gulls spreading their wings and 


flying away, only she was leaving behind the 
dark shadows of polygamy. With rapture 
in their hearts as the shy light of dawn silted 
through the silent trees, they passed to their 
“ Holy of holies,^’ far from the border-line 
of danger. 


A PACK OF CARDS. 

Its Stories, Legends, and Romances. 

Wherever possible, the cards reproduced belong to the period of the story attached, 

11 . 


THE ACE OF SPADES. 

|0 many the ace of spades and 
not another is head of the 
pack; and in proof of this they 
j)oint out that it i.s upon the 
ace of spadeS; as representing 
the whole pack, that His 
Majesty’s playing-card tax 
is levied. The maker used to engrave a plate 
for twenty aces of spades ; the 
printing was done by the Go- 
vernment at Somerset House, 
and one pound was paid by the 
maker for every sheet of aces so 
printed. The tax has now been 
reduced to threeperu e. Spadille, 
as this card is called at ombre 
and quadrille, still bears the maker’s name. 
In the wonderful card-game described in 
Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” when the 
antagonists sit down 
At ombre singly to decide their doom ! 

Let spades be trumps/' she said, and trumps they 
were 

Spudillio first, uncompierable lord ! 

Led off I wo caj)tive trumps and swept the board. 

But spadille, for all his conquests and all 
his pride, will probably best be known as the 
can! of the Gorsican Witch’s cauldron, the 
ace of spades being one of the ingredients, 
together with two adders, twenty-four spiders, 
seven toads, and a ewe lamb’s heart, of the 
appetizing stew which Alexandre Dumas 
imagined as assisting to foretell the wondrous 
career of the infi^nt Napoleon. By what is 
probably a coincidence, the ace of spades 
also figures as a chief card in the so-called 
Napoleon’s Book of Fate. 

THE KING OF SPADES. 

With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 

The hoary majesty of spades appears ; 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed, 

Tile rest hLs many-coloured robe concealed. 

The rebel knave who dares his prince engage 
Proves tlie just victim of his royal rage. 

But in France at one time the hoary 
Tnajesty of spades ” was represented by the 


^‘fretful irritability” of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, while in 
America the same card threat- 
ened to be “ Lafayette ” for all 
time to come. Indeed, the (our 
king.s, like their flcsh-and-blood 
originals, seemed likely to lose 
all prestige in the New World, and in 
1848 Republican packs began to be manufac- 
tured in New York, having neither kings nor 
queens. J'he president of hearts was George 
Washington; of diamonds, John Adams; of 
clubs, Franklin ; and of spades, Lafayette. 
In this pack one of the qiu'ens is Venus, 
modestly concealing her charms ; and the 
others are respectively Fortmie, ( eres, and 
Minerva. This was only following the prin- 
ciple of the French, who, at the lime of the 
Revolution, filled the places of the card-kings 
by four philosophers— Moli^re, La Fontaine, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau ; and those of the 
four queens by four virtues- l*rudenc<b 
Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. Thus 
in France the player would cry ; ” Je joue le 
grand philosophe de piqiu? ! ” while in America 
the lucky player would win a riihlier by his 
possession of the patriot of spades. Occa- 
sionally, however, it may not hi^ doubted, 
habit got the better of him, and the king would 
creep into his conversation almost as often as 
the martyred king’s head crept into the 
Memorial of Mr. Dick. 

THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 

As for “ the Imperial consort 
of the (Town of Spades,” the 
“ Minerva ” of the Republican 
pack, .she is famous UvS having 
led to the conviction of the 
murderer of Captain Roger 
South in 1823. A pack of 
cards with which he had been 
playing with his victim, and known to 
have been purchased by him, was found 
in the pocket of South’s shootin(| coat 
They were exhibited in evidence the 
bloody print of the murderer’s thumb wmi 
the face of the queen of spades. Ji 
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pletely destroyed the prisoner’s alibi, and, 
although the Herlillon system was then un- 
born, the bloody thumb-iTiark was accepted 
as damning testimony, and the man was 
hanged. 

THE KNAVE OF SPADES. 

The “rebel knave” — he of 
spades — will be etcrnall)' associ- 
ated with one of the most dra- 
matic incidents of the reign of 
Elizabeth™ the discovery of the 
Throgmorton plot and the ex- 
pulsion of the wS p a n i s h 
Ambassador. For a long time 
the jack of spades was always ])opularly 
associated with the conspiracy to place 
Mary Queen of Scots on the English throne. 
“ 'I’hrogmorton," sa-ys Eroude, “ had a house 
in London at Paul’s Wharf, to which he 
returned and became the medium through 
w’hich Morgan communii'atcd with the Queen 
of Scots, and the Queen of Sc'ots with Mendoza, 
d’he secret police observed him Irequently 
leaving the Spanish Amb<assador’s house. 
He was watched. Other suspicious circum- 
stances were noted, and an order was issued 
to seize his person and search his rooms. 
Wlien the ('onstables entered he wars in the 
act of (’iphering a letter to Mary Stuart. He 
darted u]) a staircase, de^tr()ying the paper 
on his way. He had time to ('ii trust a casket 
of compromising letters to a maid-servant, 
w^ho carried them to Mendoza, and also to 
cipher a few hasty words on the bac'k of the 
knave of spades and to fling it into the casket 
by way of explanation.” Froude summarizes 
the message, which ran : “1 have sworn I 
know naught ot anything found here, that 
they must have been left by someone wdio 
seeks my deadly hurt. Be no.t afraid of my 
constancy, 'rhey shall kill me a thousand 
times ere 1 betray. . . But for this fate- 
ful message, IVIendoza, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, W'ould not ha\'e been apjirised of the 
arrest and w^ould not have been on his guard. 
He was able to warn the other conspirators, 
and, as a consequeni'e, “ there was a flight of 
Catholics over the Channel thick as autumn 
swallow\s.” 'Phrogmorton succumbed to the 
rack, confessed all, and was executed. Men- 
doza was bani.shed from the kingdom. 

THE TEN OF SPADES. 

The ten of spades is “ Buffalo 
Bill’s card.” On one occasion 
the celebrated Colonel Cody 
(“Buffalo Bill”) laid a wager 
of a thousand dollars that he 
would pierce every pip on the 
ten of spades with a revolver- 


bullet at twelve yards. This feat he is 
actually said to have accomplished ; the card 
so pierced was put up for auction, and 
sold to one of Buffalo Bill’s admirers for 
a hundred and fifty dollars. It eventually 
found its way into a “ dime museum ” of 
curiosities in Chicago. 

THE NINE OF SPADES. 

It was on the nine of spades 
that the great Italian statesman, 
CavoLir, wrote, “ Ayez de respect 
pour les petites cartes,’’ andga\e 
it back as a souvenir and a motto 
to an Phiglishman from whom he 
won ten thousand irancs in an 
evening, at a time when this card 
was his highest trum}). (\avour always spoke of 
the mne of spades as his “ lucky card.” We 
arc told that lie was consumed by a passion 
for whist. “ It dominated his whole being, 
and he could not live unless it formed a part 
of his daily food. His skill in the game was 
undoubted ; if he had a fault, he was too 
venturous, perhajis — too dashing.” During 
the sittings of the J’aris Congress he never 
missed a night's altendanc'e at the Jockey 
Club. His gains were enormous ; thtw were 
computed at more than twenty thousand 
jiounds. How much of his good luck was 
due to the nine of sjiades is not recorded. 

THE KKUIT OF SPADES. 

In July, i8b6, Lord Lans- 
downe, father of the ])resent 
peer, was enjoying a game of 
wdiist in the drawing-room of 
White's Club, his partner being 
('oloncl d'aylour, Conservative 
Bart)' Whi[). Spades were 
trumps, and one was called for. 

Lord Lansdowne began fumbling with his 
('ards, and at length, as if unable to follow 
suit, played a heart. His partner sus- 
pected a revoke, but at that instant the 
cards fell from his lordship’s hand to 
the floor, Imkily face downwards. Colonel* 
Taylour pii'ked them up. Lord Lansdowne 
thanked him, nervously rearranged them, and 
resumed filay. Again the cards fell from his 
hand. “ I feel very ill,^’ he murmured ; 

“ have the goodness to summon me a cab.” 
With difficulty he was carried into the 
vehicle. On alighting, a card slipped out 
from his clothing on to the pavement, and 
was picked up by a friend. “ Ah,” faintly 
whispered the peer, “ there is that card that 
distracted me so.” It was the eight of 
spades. Lord Lansdowne was borne upstairs 
to his bed to die, and the friend returned with 
the fatal souvenir to the club. 
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A PACK OF CARDS. 


THE SEVEN OF SPADES. 
The seven of 


spades enjoys a 
melancholy 
celebrity as 
being the only 
known survivor 
of the pack of 
cards used by 
the ill - fated 


4 

4 


4 

4 


Marie Antoi- 
nette, and given 
by her to her 
little son the 
Dauphin. They 
were for a long 
time his only 
playthings, but 
they were taken 
aw'ay by his 
jailer, the 
brutal Simon, and sold to a deputy who, for 
this very purchase, is said to have incurred 
the suspicions of the authorities as a Jacobin. 
The cards were seized and destroyed, all but 
two- one of which afterwards came into 



the possession of the Comte d’Artois (Charles 
X.), and the other, the seven of spades, was 
given to an Englishman of rank, who in turn 
presented it to Lady Schreiber. 


THE SIX OF SPADES. 


Why is this card called Poor 
Dick ? Here is the story : — 
I'here was once a club in St. 
James’s Square called the Rox- 
burgh, where high stakes were 
the order of the day and night. 
On one celebrated occasion, 
we are told, a quartette of 
players, Harvey Combe, “ Tippoo ” Smith, 
Ward (the member for London), and Sir 
John Malcolm, sat down to play on Monday 
evening, and continued with scarc e a break 
through two nights and a day, separating at 
last at eleven o’clock on Wednesday morning. 
Ihey had only been playing two hours when 
word was brought to Combe that his partner 
in business had just died, tidings which 
caused him so much emotion that he trumped 
his partner’s trick with the six of spades. 

Poor Dick,” he said, as he drew the trick, 
and gazed at the card absently. His luck 
now suddenly turned, and he began winning, 
until ultimately he had won from Sir John 
Malcolm the almost incredible sum of thirty 
thousand pounds. The protracted play prob- 
ably induced hallucinations, and at last 
Lombe arose and cried out : This is the 
lourth time running I have been dealt the six 



of spades, and I feel nervous. Whjf should it 
suggest Dick Reade ? ” Because you heard 
of his death when you were playing it, per- 
haps,” suggested his partner. “ Zounds ! ” 
cried Combe. “ When is Dick to be buried ? 

“ At noon to-day,” said someone. He had 
just time to dart out to a barber’s and a 
haberdasher’s, and drive off in a hac%iey 
coach to his partner’s funeral. Combe afler-- 
wards declared that he saw the dead man's 
face distinctly in the card. It is related of 
him that as he rose he declared to Sir John 
Malcolm, 1 must go now, but you shall have 
your revenge to-morrow.” “ Thank you,” 
was the reply ; “ another sitting of this .sort 
and I shall be forced to return to India.” 

THE FIVE OF SPADES. 

More than one whist entlm- 
siast has literally died in harness 
with the cards in his hands. 

Such was the “ glorious fate ” 
of the great Bath player, 

Lookup, who expired at “ douhh* 
dummy ” ere he could play his 
last card, which happened to be 
the five of spades. In this case, as in another 
already related, the card was “ reverently ” 
(or otherwise) buried with him. 

THE FOUR OF SPADES. 

“ Crockford’s Last Card.” 

, That was the inscription on a 

♦ four of spades that once re- 
posed behind a small glass case 
in what is now the Devonshire 

^ Club. Yet C'rockford w^as not a 

\ card-player, although his patrons 

reported that he oc'casionally 
played halfpenny nap with the chef and 
head-waiter ; but on th(‘ day that he retired 
a pack of cards was found in his pocket. 
He drew them out solemnly, saying, “ After 
to-day 1 have done with these for ever. 
Would you oblige me, gentlemen, by sitting 
down with me at a rubber?” The persons 
addressed complied, and in some fifty 
minutes Crockford and his partner had won 
fourteen pounds at a modest shilling a point. 
Crockford threw the last card on the table. 
It was a four of spades. As proprietor of the 
chief gaming - club in the world, he had 
amassed a million of money. 

THE THREE OF SPADES, 

** There’s no luck in the tray ” 
is an old gambler’s motto, men- 
tioned by most of the standard 
writers on card-games, but there 
is at least one instance on re- 
cord where the tray or three 
of clubs brought a bride to a 
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' Fitzgeral<5, one of the ancestor*^ of the present 
Duke of Leinster. He was in love with a 
certain heiress and beauty of the house of 
Ormonde, who, however, the story goes, was 
by no means in love with him, at least not in 
the beginning. 7'he young lady, who was 
being wooed by another suitor, professed to 
be very superstitious, and resolved to leave 
her matrimonial choice to the cards, pre- 
mising that her decision would be final. A 
certain gipsy of renown, Hlind Kate as she 
was called, who was, notwithstanding, no 
blinder than many other folks, was summoned, 
and the young lady’s fortune publicly told. 
After being shuffled and sorted in the usual 
manner, the cards were then laid fa('e down- 
wards on the table, and the tw'o rivals were 
asked by the enchantress to draw their 
emblems, show them to eac'h other and to 
none beside, and to return them to the table. 
Fitzgerald drew the three of spades and 
uttered an audible groan. His rival drew a 
lucky ('ard, the seven of hearts. They then 
retired and the gipsy shuffled the c'anls and 
separated them into seven heaps, three in a 
row and one in the middle. In the midst of 
profound silenc e the lady was asked to draw 
the distant shadow of lier husband from the 
centre pack. She promptly drew, and the 
card .was the three of spades. She turned 
pale and the hag asked, “ Will you now draw 
his shadow grown nearer ? ” Again the 
cards were shuffled and again she drew a three 
of spades. 'IT ere is still a chanc'c that it is 

another,” croaked the old woman. And once 
more the cards were arranged, and yet again 
she drew the three of spades. They carried 
the young lady out in a fainting condition, 
and all agreed it was a most extraordinary 
and mysterious affair, until it occurred to 
the father of the damsel to follow Blind Kate 
and extort from her a confession. Her story 
was that the unsuccessful Iovct had attempted 
to bribe her into using a pack containing all 
sevens of hearts, which she, disliking his c'ha- 
racter, had effectually frustrated by employ- 
ing one containing nothing hut threes of 
spades. It only remains to be said that the 
lady held to her promise and that her married 
life proved, despite her first predilections, to 
be of unbounded felicity. 

THE TWO OF SPADES. 

All card-players know that 
when turned up as the trump- 
card the deuce of spades is to 
be tapped for luck. “ There’s 
luck,” saith the proverb, ‘‘ under 
a black deuc^e.” One possible 
exception there is to this 


proverb : the player must in no circumstances 
touch the card with his elbow. Whence was 
this superstition derived ? 

THE ACE OF CLUBS. 

If the Duke of Cumberland 
had only had the ace of clubs 
on a memorable occasion at 
the public rooms at Bath, he 
was wont to say that he would 
have been twenty thousand 
pounds richer. That card 
cost me a fortune.” He was playing 
whist with three of the wealthiest mem 
of the clay, and was dealt such a splendid 
hand that he unhesitatingly made a bet 
of twenty thousand pounds on the game. 
The c'ards he held were king, knave, nine, and 
.seven of trumps (clubs) ; ace and king of 
diamonds ; ac e, king, queen, and knave of 
hearts ; ac'e, king, and queen of spades. 
His partner did not hold a single card of any 
value. Yet the Duke was easily heat cm ; he 
did not win onc^ trick. 'I'he Duke’s right- 
hand adversary held five small trumps, and 
the other eight c'ards in his liand consisted 
entirely of hearts and spades. To his left- 
hand opponent there was dc'alt ace. queen, 
tcn,an(l eight of trumps, and queen, knave, 
ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four in 
dianumds. The Duke led a small trump, 
whic-h his left-hand antagonist won and 
returned by a l(‘ad in diamonds. 

“ What a ^ Jeroboam ’ hand the Duke of 
Cumberland must have held at Bath ! ” 
excdaims the author of “ English Whist.” 
He explains that in the early ])art of the last 
century, when fortune blc‘ssc‘d any player 
with C'ards of overwhelming strc*ngth he w^as 
said to he pos.sessed of a “ jcToboam ” hand. 
'J'lic phrase is derived through the “ Jero- 
boam ” of claret at Oxford, a measure of 
magnitude, from the division of the tribes 
w'hen Jeroboam obtained “ t<‘n of the tribes 
of Israel and his rival was left with only two.’’ 

It was on an acc of clubs that Oliver 
Goldsmith inscribed an I O 11 to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ the intimation being additionally 
expressed by the three balls of Lombardy in 
silhouette, whic:h has already been made 
familiar as a squiggle from another quarter 
in the pages of this magazine. 

THE KING OF CLUBS. 

“ The King of Clubs ” is fami- 
liar as the title bestowed by 
Johnson on the Club or the 
Literary Club, but the card itself 
is not without its special fame in 
literature, for has it not been 
sung by Pope in deathless verse ? 
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The club's black tyrant' first her vict im died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and barbarous pride ; 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 

His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe 
And, of all monarchs, only grasps the globe ? 

Which reminds us that these last two lines 
were amusingly but somewhat invidiously 
(jiiotcd by an Amerii an caricaturist who was 
portraying for the benefit of his countrymen 
the ('oronation of King Edward Vll. 

THE QUEEN OF CLtUiS. 

“Black Bess” 
is the common 
nickname of 
tlie queen of 
clubs, although 
in Lincolnshire, 
we ar(i told, the 
card is known 
as “Queen 
Bess.” One 
reason given 
strikes us as 
extremely un- 
sound -- “ be- 
c a use t h e 
Virgin Queen 
was of a 
swarthy com- 
plexion.” Now, 
if we know anything of the Virgin Queen it is 
that she was nothing of the kind. Another is 
that this was hdizal)eth’s ta\ourite card, but 
so far we have been unable to ('onie aiToss 
any satisfactory ex|)lanation of the epithet. 
IkThaps some learned reader ol 'fiiE vStrand 
may be able to elucidate the history of this 
card. 

THE KNAVE OF CLUBS. 

Of the knave of clubs — 



. . . miglity I'am, that Kings ami (Jiiecns 
o’cillufw. 



And mowed down 
armu'b in the 
flights of loo, 

there is both 
c o rh e d y and 
tragedy to be 
written. 

On the 13th 
of July, 1793, 
Jean Paul 
Marat, one of 
the blood- 
thirsty trium- 
virate which 
ruled France, 
was seated in 
a bath . in his 


house, surrounded l>y papers ami various 
reminders of the Reign of 'ferror. Amongst 
these was a pack of Republican cards wluch 
had recently appeared, the publisher of which 
had dedicated them to Marat. One of these, 
the knave of clubs, he had removed to \m 
as a book-mark. He was suffering from a 
skin disease contracted in the sewers, which 
made constant immersion in warm water 
nci'essary. Suddenly the door ()pen(‘t 1 to 
admit a stranger. 'I'he stranger was (1iar- 
lotte ( orda\% carrying (om calcd her fatal 
dagger. After the as.sassination all the rcli<‘S 
of the tragedy were (arefully guarded, 
and are preserved to this day, induding 
Marat’s ])en and thi‘ valet de bAton, who 
for some time afterwards gave the nanu‘ 
of Marat to his race in all parts of 
Euroj>c. 

But long before Marat's day the knave 
of clubs had a sinister nqiutalion. (h’orge 
( ol(‘man, in his essav on “ (‘ursing and 
Swearing,” suggests that in phui* ol oaths 
used at the ('ard-tablc the gamester might 
be permitted to sw'car by I he knavt‘ of 
clubs or the “ ('iirse of Si'otland.” At the 
game of loo Pam is the best lard in the 
pack, as the right bower is at euchre, and 
when the holder of lh(‘ ace plavs it he always 
says, “ Pam, be ( ivil.” I'he holder ol the 
knave then plays another club if he has one, 
and allows the aev to make the triik. On 
oneoi easion.ala card-parly. Lord Palmerston 
was indulging in some ralhiT’ violin I abuse 
in the hearing of the Baron ile BuriMni, who 
called out humorously, ” 'I’his is whist, not 
loo, i)ut- Pam, be (ivil I ” wliii h sally, we 
are told, the somewhat acrimonious I'orcigu 
Minister took in good part. 

THE TEN OK CLUBS. 

A ten of ( lul)s 
of ('urious pat- 
t e r n, here 
reprodiB'cd, is 
preserved in 
I’aris as being 
the first (iird 
ever played by 
Le (jrand 
M o n a r q u e , 

Louis XIV. It 
is one of a pack 
c s p e e i a 1 1 y 
printed in his 
honour in 1647, 
when he was 
but nine years 
of age, and the 
tradition is that 
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when he«cut the pack and turned up King 
Pepin/^ Cardinal Mazarin took this for an 
omen. When, therefore, the game was 
over, he drew the card from the pack and 
preserved it. At his death it was given to 
the King, and always found a place amongst 
Royal mementoes until 1789. It was framed 
in a little gilt frame, and was lately in the 
possession of the (’omtesse d’Eu. 

THE NINE OF CLUBS. 

Upon the 

■i, J, hack of a pic- 

tonal nine of 

JL ^ ▲ V^GentlefoaiiV 

T : B 1 P''t- 


poet's have 
fionc the same 
thinK before 
and .since : it 
' seems a 

• favourite mode 

of enshrining couplets and even stanzas for 
preservation, although nowadays writing on 
the backs of cards is a far more difhi'ult 
process than it apparently used to be with 
our ancestors. 


/MI0MJ ^»e /ioAi,Jpm0 C ‘d A/tp ffurlfCi 


THE EIGHT OF CLUBS. 

The only card whic h is a relic „ 
intact of the Spanish Armada 
— ^perhaps the only card ever _ 
to survive over three centuries • • 

of immersion under the ocean — is 41^41 

the eight of clubs. This card was ^ 
stated, a few years ago, to have 
been found in a small water-tight box or 
casket embedded in the shores of Tobermory 
Bay, together with .several coins, a string of 
beads, and some metal buttons. One cannot 
but wonder at its history, especially when it 
is stated that it probably represented a sum 
of money— perhaps nine doubloons — which 
its possessor had won from the loser at a game 
of cards on board ship, it being the custom 
to give a gauge — what we should call an lOU — 
in this manner. 

THE SEVEN OF CLUBS. 

A German named Leu ben laid a wager 
he would turn up a pack of cards in a 


certain order, beginning with the seven of 
clubs. Whether he was weak - minded or 
only intoxicated at the 
outset is not known, 
but he very shortly 
became insane, and 
was incarcerated in an 
asylum with his pack 
of cards. Here for 
twenty years he 
laboured to bring 
about the combination, 
devoting ten hours a 
day to the task. Once, 
in the seventh year, 
he had almost suc- 
ceeded ; but not until 
the four million two 
hundred and forty -six 
thousand and twenty- 
fifth time did complete 
success crown tlie 
poor wTCtch’s efforts. 

THE SIX OF CLUBS. 

A playing-card (‘ollector in 
♦ New York has a six of clubs 
whi('h w'us shot out of a cannon 
^ ^ by a Federal gunner into the? 

^ ^ rebel lines at Richmond. It 

* was not, howcvcT, the only 

eard dispatched in this violent 
and unconventional manner — an entire 
pack was bound up in wire and cotton 
wadding and seriously wounded a picket 
on its arrival. “It struck a stone, and 
the cards wxre, in full view of a squad 
of men dining, broken into two hc'aps, 
only the six of clubs uppermost. A cry 
broke forth, “ Clubs are truiny>s ! ” the pac'k 
was seized and dealt, and Johnny Reb was 
thanked for one of the most extraordinary 
and unexpected games of euchre ever played 
by soldiers or civilians.” 

THE FIVE OF CLUBS. 

The five of clubs is known 
as “ Watson’s Card,” but 
considerations of chronology 
preclude the idea that the name 
has anything to do with the 
confidant of the illustrious 
Sherlock Holmes. Exactly how 
it came to be bestowed is another of 
the mysteries of card history, but the 
eponymous hero is said to be one Watson 
who, seventy or eighty years ago, won ten 
thousand pounds at faro through his choice 
of this card. 
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THE FOUR OF CLUBS. 

By the jiickname of the 
** Devil’s Bed-post ” the four 
of clubs is universally known. 

“ It is an unlucky card/' 
writes Mr. W. P. ("ourtncy, 

** and the dealer who turns 
it up is always considered as 
cut off from all chance of winning the 
game.” The four of clubs is also known 
as “ Ned Stokes,” and the following 
(‘xplanation of this name is furnished by 
the Gentleman' s Magazine for 1798. A cer- 
tain person, the Kev. Edward Stokes, of 
Blaby, in Leicestershire, had tour sons, tw'o 
of whom, he was in the habit of saying, he 
had given to God and two to the devil, by 
whi('h elegant expression he meant that two 
were clergymen and two were attorneys. 
One of the latter, Edward Stokes, of Melton 
‘Mowbray, was a good vv'hist - player, and 
known tliroughout the country as a desirable 
partner in the game; i)ut he had coneeived 
a ridiculous aversion to the four of clubs, 
whi(di never failed to show itself on the 
appearance of that canl. Hcik'c ii came to be 
known by the j)layful title of “ Ned Stokes.” 

On one occasion the four ot clubs underwent 
an extraordinary transformation, according to 
a once popular legend. It coiK'erns the law- 
fulness of playing cards on the Sab[)ath, about 
which a great deal of discussion has raged for 
centuries. “ 1 ha\'e never j)layed cards on 
Sunday,” declared the narrator, “ since this 
card ” — drawing a four of clubs from his 
pocket — well, I will tell you the story.” It 
is probably the same story related by Robert 
Southey and others. 

A coterie of “ respectable persons ” quilted 
the opera-house late one Saturday night to 
play faro at a Mrs. Sturt’s. The game pro- 
ceeded for a short time, when a thunder-clap 
and a slight sho('k of earthquake discon- 
certed them. Still they played on, when all 
at once a player, laying down a club, cried 
out that it was the colour of blood. 'J'he 
others looked and dec'lared that it was so. 
A heart was played, and it was black. Under 
such conditions play was impossible, and 
Sunday play, which had been visited with 
such awful portents, was abandoned. 
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There is another legend noted in hne of the 
novels of Harrison Ainsworth, where thi* 
clubs and hearts change colour, but the 
crime involved in this case was far graver, 
being no less than murder, to the perpetrator 
of which everything black seemed crimson, 
and vice versa, 

THE THREE OF CLUBS. 

For ever linked with the name ot' the 
late James Payn is the three of clubs, rayn 
always called it 
his lucky card. 

An ancient 
card preserved 
with writing on 
the ba('k is a 
three of clubs. 

The pa('k of 
which it formed 
a part was ]')re- 
sented by Lord 
Dunblane to 
the Prince of 
Orange, and 
played b)' him 
on the eve of 
crossing to Eng- 
1 a n d in the 
memorable year 
of 1788. Alter 
the game was 
over the Prince returned the pack to the 
donor, with his autograph on what ’Fom 
Hood used |)layfully to ( all the “ Old Dog 
Tray.” 

THE TWO OF CLUBS. 

The only nolalde thing about 
the deU(T‘ of ( lul^s is that it 
is alw%'iys (ousidered a sign of 
five trumj)s in the dealer’s 
hand. Some few yinirs ago an 
attempt was made to shatter 
this superstition, and a large 
number of Reform (dub players were 

asked for their opinion. Strange to relate, 

almost without exception they sup[)orted 
it out of their own experience, although 
not one could offer e\’en a shadow of n^ason 
for the fact, which is one of the (Kliiest, 
as well as the longest - lived, superstitions 
on record. 


^ 4 ^ ♦ 
♦ ♦? 






“As Far as Tkey Had Got.” 


A “ FOLLOW- MY- LEADER" STORY. 

By E. PKillips Oppenkeim, Pett R.idge, Artk ur Morrison, 
H. A. Vackell, Barry Pain, Ckarles Garvice, 
and Rickard Marsk. 

[In our May number we published an article entitled *' A ' Follow^ My- Leader ' Picture/' and in the 
following pages the same method is applied to the writing of a story; with an extremely interesting 
result. The story was opened by Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim, who alone of the contributors was 
not required to have a complete story outlined in his mind. This opening was then sent to Mr. Pett 
Ridge, who wrote the next chapter, and also sent a brief statement of the manner in which he 
thought the whole story might have been completed. These two chapters were then sent on to 
Mr. Arthur Morrison, who. in the same manner, added his instalment and his idea of the whole 
story; and so on, chapter by chapter, till the whole was completed. It should, of course, be 
remembered that each writer had before him merely the preceding chapters of the story, and knew 
nothing whatever of his predecessors' proposed methods of ending it. These explanations 
arc given as footnot es to each chapter, and will be found most interesting as throwing light upon the 
methods of work of the various eminent fiction-writers, and the way in which a story evolves 
' itself in such widely divergent manners in different minds.] 


CHAPTER I. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

HE two young men, complete 
strangers to one another, 
exchanged during tho.se few 
moments a gaze whose 
intentness seemed to possess 
some hidden and mysterious 
quality. Spencer, in flannels 
and canvas shoes, bare-headed, his sunburnt 
face streaming with perspiration, paused for 
a moment, still gripping the pole with which 
he was propelling his somewhat clumsy craft. 
The man, a few yards away, who had attracted 
his attention seemed to have very different 
ideas of pleasure. Dressed in a spotless suit 
of white flannels, he was lounging in a wicker 
chair on the smooth-shaven lawn of a bun- 
galow hung with flowers, whose garden, with 
its little stone terrace, fronted the stream. 
He, too, was young and good-looking, but 
of another type. His lips parted in a faint, 
good-humoured smile, as Spencer once more 
raised his pole. 

** Hot work, isn't it ? " he remarked, lazily. 

Beastly," Spencer replied. 

The young man on the lawn touched a 
glass jug by his side, a jug whose frozen sides 
suggested ice, and in which green leaves 
were floating about. 

“ Care for a drink ? " he asked. 

Spencer shook his head. ' . 


We've sworn off, my pal and I, till we 
get her into the broad," he answered. “ You 
haven't a cigarette to spare, I suppose ? " 

The young man rose from his seat and 
strolled gracefully down the lawn to the 
river’s edge. 

“ ('atch," he said, and threw the box which 
had been standing by hLs side into Spencer's 
outstretched hands. 

Awfully good of you," the latter declared. 
“ Sure you can spare them ? " 

The young man nodded. 

“ Plenty more here," he said. “ Good day." 

Spencer sighed a little enviously as he 
settled down once more to his task. 

“ I never, in the whole of my existence," 
he exclaimed, “ saw a fellow who seemed so 
jolly well satisfied with life ! " 

Across the cowslip and buttercup-starred 
meadows, now knee-deep in the mowing grass, 
now forcing his reckless way through a clump 
of bushes, a man -was running as one might 
run behind whom came hot-footed all the 
strange and terrible shapes begotten of a 
Dantesque nightmare. Terror, livid and 
appalling, was in his face. Not all the burn- 
ing heat could bring a spot of colour to his 
cheeks. Even his parted lips, through which 
his breath came in gasps and groans, were 
white. Once he fell, but rose without pausing, 
heedless of the b)lood which dripped frpm his 




hand and knee. Spencer paused 
once more with the pole in his 
hand. 

What, in Heaven’s name, is this 
coming across the 
meadow. he 
exclaimed. 

It’s a mad- 
* man ! ” his com- 
panion cried. 

Look ! look ! ” 

The man who 
approached was 
running now in 
( ircles. His hands 
were raised to the 
skies, his head 
thrust forward. 

Once more he fell, 
but picked him- 
self up without 
a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Nearer 

and nearer he came to the river 
bank. 

“ My God ! ” Spencer faltered. 

“It’s the man from the bungalow 
the man who gave us our cigar- 
ettes ! ” 

The yawl was on the far side 
of the stream. Between it and 
the opposite bank the stream, which had 
widened considerably, was now about fifteen 
yards wide. The man who had been 
running paused for the first time as he 
reached the brink, but only for a second. 
Without any attempt at diving he simply 
threw himself in, face downwards. With a 
dull splash he disappeared under the green 
weeds. Spencer, who had been stupefied 
with amazement, hauled up his pole and 
stepped on to the side of the boat, prepared 
to (live. His companion stopped him. 

“ It’s all right, Spencer ! ” he cried. “ He’s 
here.” 

Xhey dragged him on board— a dripping, 
wild-looking object. They thrust him into 
their only seat. He cowered there, gripping 
its sides, and in his face were the unutterable 
things. Spencer and his companion, who 
stood staring at him, felt suddenly that the 
sun had left the heavens. The pleasant 
warmth was gone, the humming of insects 
and the singing of birds had ceased. It was 
S^nother world from which this creature had 
come. They both shivered. 

“ What, in Heaven’s name, has happened ?” 
Spencer demanded. “ What is the matter 
with you, man ? ’ 


There was no answer. .Spencer caught up 
his pole. 

“ Let’s have her round,” he cried. “ We’ll 
get back to the bungalow.” 

Then the stranger broke his silence. He 
shrank back in his place like some stricken 
animal. In his eyes the terror blazed forth, 
a live and awful thing. 

“ No ! ” 

CHAPTER II. 

By W. Pett Ridge. 

“ Very well, then ; we’ll take you in to the 
bank.” 

“ Not there ! ” he screamed, piteously. 
“ Anywhere else, but not there.” He seemm 
to make a determined effort to pull himself 
together. “ Give me something to smoke,” 
“ It will compose what I call my brain.” 

“ One of your own cigarettes ? ” 

He seized the box eagerly, and, turning 
aside, made a scoop through the contents^ 
They found a clumsy suit of overalls and, End- 
ing farther down, he changed rapidly, 
ing the damp suit of flannels into JltkUoW 
of an old tree. .CV ‘ 

“ Fix up here,” he urged, “ and 1#^ 
across to the town, and you give me 
tunity of repaying ymir idniness ))y 
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you both, tea. My story is in many respects 
a strange one.’’ 

They exchanged a perplexed look as he 
washed his hands in the stream. The three 
strolled along the path, that went by the side 
of a field. 

** You think Fm a gentleman,” he went on, 
volubly, “ and, of course, I want people to 
think so. I dress well, and I aspirate my 
aitches to such an extent that I deceive a lot 
of people. As a matter of fact, before I came 
into my fortune 1 was a clerk. 1'hat was why,” 
he beamed, excusingly, “why I was so upset 
when you talked about taking me in to bank.” 

“ How did you come by your money ? ” 
inquired Spencer, interestedly. 

“ It was at Folkestone I met her,” he went 
on, mopping his forehead, “ whilst I was on 
my holidays.” 

Met who ? ” 

“ House property she’d got, so far as I 
could gather, iirondesbury way. The agent 
was making up to her, but .‘he said she 
believed in love at first sight, or else not at 
all* The next morning 1 had the letter from 
the lawyers, and, believe me or believe me 
not”— -he raised his bandaged hand impres- 
sively— “ but since that time she’d gone 
clean out of my head, until a chance remark 
of yours brought her back again. ‘ Awfully 
good of you,’ you .said to me, and those were 
the very words she passed when 1 paid for 
her to go clown the lift. And now,” he 
shouldered open a gate for them, “ now Fd 
give every shilling of my twenty thousand 
pounds to see her again. ICvery penny.” 

“ Hraddell,” remarked Spencer, excitedly, 
to his friend, “ this is something in your line.” 

“ Tell me,” said Braddell, “ do you know 
her name and address ? ” 

“ You’re cold.” 

“ Do you know The agent’s name and 
address ? ” 

“ Very warm,” he commented, approv- 
ingly. I made a note of that at the time, 
and placed it in the cigarette-box I gave you. 
Having secured possession of it, our task 
now is an easy one.” 

Your task, you mean.” 

** You can understand my excitement, at 
any rate. If Fd lost sight of you, my last 
chance of finding her would have gone. 
And if you’ve suffered, as I have, from 
mothers with daughters who only want a 
chap because he’s come in for a bit of cash, 
you’ll realize, first, why I came down here 
for quiet; second, why I’m so anxious to 
find her. If she did love me, undoubtedly 
she loved me for myself alone. I’li make it 


worth your while to assist me,” he promised. 
“ I sha’n’t begrudge a thousand or two.” 

The two gave a gasp in duet. 

“ Here we are !” as a lane took them into 
the main street. “ You go on to the Unicorn 
and order tea and toast for three, whilst 1 
pop in here and buy a hat.” 

Spencer and Braddell obeyed, consulting 
eagerly as they went. Coming a few minutes 
later from the outfitter’s shop in a sou’-wester 
that went well with his suit, the tenant of the 
bungalow crossed to the clematis-covered 
house which bore the words : “ POLICE- 
STATION.” 

He spoke .sharply. 

“ We’ve met before, perhaps. I am In- 
spector Wilmerson, of the (*.I.D. Very well, 
then ! ” without waiting for an answer. 
“ Two sunburnt young men in flannels and 
canvas shoes are wanted for the Moorgatc 
Street bank robbery. They’re about here 
somewhere. Keep a .sharj) look-out for them. 
Good day 1 ” 

“ Why,” cried the young constable, “ dang 
my eyes if 1 ain’t just .seen two answering to 
that ycr description making their way ’long 
to the hotel. And ain’t yours a clever dis- 
guise too, sir ? I reckon 1 sh’d do pretty 
well at the Yard myself.” 

“ Go and arrest them,” he ordered, “ and 
bring them here. Take handcuffs ! ” * 

CFfAPI’KR III. 

By Arthur Morrison. 
Meantime, left together, Braddell stared 
at Spencer, and Spencer lifted his eyebrows 
and laughed. 

“ What have we found now ? ” Spencer 
remarked. “ A madman, an actor, or what ? 
First, on the lawn by his bungalow, a par- 
ticularly easy-going man of good manners — 
a gentleman, in two words ; then a wild, 
dancing dervish ; and now a very common 
sort of bounder, who talks about ‘ repaying ’ 
us for hauling him out of the water and 
putting him into dry clothes by ‘ standing ’ 
us tea — like a beanfeaster ! ” 

“ Odd enough,” replied Braddell ; “ but, 
actor or lunatic, I should say he was a pretty 
genuinely frightened man when he came 
bolting across the field. Why, he might have* 
been bitten by the what d’ye call — the 
Italian spider.” 

“ Tarantula ? ” 

“ Yes. It’s a nuisance to be stuck here 

* The man of the bungalow kepi a <itnall map in the^igarette* 
case, giving; the exact place of the buried money belonging to the 
Moorgate Street bank. The local police lock up the tyro young 
men, and their efforts, when released, to secure the vanished 
bungalow man are aided by a renewed acquaintance, in strange 
surroundings, with the cigarette>case.—W. Pett Ridok. 
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like this, but I’m rather interested, and there 
may be fun in seeing it through. We must, 
in fact, if we want those overalls back — he’s 
I)itched his flannels away ! ” 

The cofTee-room of the Unicorn had a 
small window looking over a corner of garden, 
and a bagatelle-table stood in the light of this 
window. Spencer took a cue and drove a 
ball or two idly up the board, while Braddell 
watched him. 

He’s slow in his choice of a hat,” said 
Braddell, presently. I’ll stroll out and look 
for him.” 

By the door of the tap-room the landlord 
stood in whis])ercd consultation with a police- 
man. Braddell unsuspectingly sought to 
pass between them, and instantly felt himself 
seized from both sides — and handcuffed ! 

“ What’s the meaning of this ? ” he de- 
manded, with some difficulty, in his blank 
astonishment. 

“ All right, all right,” replied the young 
policeman, grinning and winking ; sort of 
thing they alius say. You ain’t obliged to 
say nothin’, but what you do say’ll be took 
down an’ used in evidence, ('ome along ! ” 

By the time that Braddell had gathered his 
faculties he was alone in a converted scullery 
of the little clematis-covered police-station, 
with bars across the window# and a locked 
door. But in five minutes more the door 
opened before him and revealed his friend 
Spencer, handcuffed as he had been and 
accompanied by the Unicorn landlord and 
the same constable, reinforced now by a 
flustered sergeant, with crumbs on his 
whiskers, relics of a rudely-disturbed meal. 

It took a full half-hour of vehement protest 
ere the sergeant was persuaded to seek con- 
firmation of the prisoners’ bona fides in the 
search of the yawl ; and it took a little 
longer still, and it needed telegrams, before 
the sergeant grew possessed of a suspicion 
that his subordinate had made the biggest 
blunder of a somewhat blundersome career. 
The official information as to the Moorgate 
Street bank robbery, too, could not, however 
stretched, be made wholly to agree with the 
appearance of the young men in custody ; 
while the utter disappearance of the alleged 
Inspector Wilmerson lent a certain weight to 
one angry protest of Braddell. 

“ If there’s a man wanted about here,” 
Braddell had repeated again and again, ‘‘ it 
is that man in the overalls. Go and get his 
flannels out of the hollow tree half-way along 
to the bungalow ; and, above all, go to the 
bungalow itself, man, and don’t waste more 
time* It may be the Moorgate Street robbery, 


or it may be something else j but^ 
it is, get there quick and find out ( ” 

The sergeant was .something less of a foo| 
than his man. He hetlged and mH^da apolq«: 
gies. Of course, if his man had been 
it was only from an excess of zeal ; and 
any case the gentlemen would understand 
that he, the sergeant, mu.st keep them irt 
sight till the matter had been cleared UfK 
Had they any objection to going with him 
and the constable as far as the bungalow they 
spoke of ? 

Objection ? C ertainly not ! We want to 
go. Let’s get along at once, 'Fherc’s an 
hour gone, and nobody can tell what you’ve 
missed. Come along at once. You’ve seen 
our letters and card-cases and the things in 
the yawl--you know we sha’n't run away. 
Come along, and we’ll see it through with 
you.” 

A few minutes later the two friends, with 
the sergeant, his helmet in place and the 
crumbs gone from his whiskers, ahd tlie 
young constalfle, his hopes ot promotion gone 
by the board, were hurrying across the 
meadows toward the bungalow that hatl 
seemed so peaceful and innocent a retreat 
when they had last seen it. They came in 
view of the jflace from the back, and they 
spread wide as they approa('hed, the better 
to intercept any retn^at. Not a .sound came 
from the bungalow, and nobody was in sight. 
They drew nearer, [lassed the flower-beds, 
and emerged on the sloping lawn. There 
stood the small garden-table, with the glass 
jug still on it, the wicker chair overturned by 
its side. The white-painted door of the 
bungalow was open wide, and as they 
approached the porch something on that 
white-painted door caused Spencer, who 
was ahead, to stop and point, turning with 
wide eyes to the others* There, in the 
middle of the upper panel, was the print of a 
human hand — in blood ! 

♦ The two perpetrators of the bank robbery have been lyinS 
in retreat at the bungalow. The chase is hot, and the cleverer 
thief, never ytt convicted and wholly unsus^cted. feats deteition 
through his cotnpanion, an old convict. He resolves to nuirder 
him, tnus to ^et rid of an inconvenient and dangerous partner 
and monopolize the plunder. Having attacked him fVom 
in the huugalo^ and left hint for dead, he is disturbed by the 
approach of the boat. Fearing someone may land, he tirnkme 
himself on the lawn and behaves ns calmly as is described in the 
opening. The l)oat passes on. The man In the house revives, 
seizes a poker, and, covered with blood, staggers out. leaving the 
print of his hand on the door at, he }!»as8eH. l:|e strides th« t:odi 
thief on the head, and the latter, suddenly confronted with ibt 

S hastly figure of his associate- a bigget man and a far word 
esperate character than himself— runs wildly atHlf ertaticeliy 
(bemuse, of the Vdow on the headk other lelUtW* badly Hlttt 
and seeing strangers, fears to follow far. The thief fnvett |efb|Eti 
in the boat invents a muddled yarn, and it Ji 

muddled plays up to the cliaracter of a crazy db# ditV 

tha two u^ttnesses in the boaf held up Iry tfift {KlH# Af 
bolts. After this, the story may take any one Of a ftilpk 
more.--^AHTHt;R Mokkisqn. 
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, CHAPTER IV. 

' By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Spencer exclaimed loudly ; “ I can swear 
that wasn’t there \^hen he gave me the 
cigarettes.” 

Braddell laughed. 

My dear fellow, the door was open. The 


“ Consider the facts. Hardly had my 
friend and I come to the conclusion that the 
tenant of this bungalow was seemingly the 
happiest and most contented of mortals, 
when we see him tearing across that field like 
a dervish.” 

Genuinely frightened, too,” added Spencer. 

“ He’d turned 
from a pretty 
shade of pink to 
the colour of 
skilly ! ” 

‘ Exactly. What 
could have fright- 
ened him so badly.? 
He was not act- 
ing then, although 
he acted after- 
wards, and badly, 
too. His cock- 





'I'llliRE, IN THE MIDDLE OK 
PRINT OK A HUMAN 


THE UPPER PANEL, WAS THE 
HAND — IN BIOOD!” 


hand is painted on it, excellently painted 
too, and recognizable from the river.” 

“ Things seem quiet enough here,” growled 
the sergeant, as he entered the bungalow. 
Braddell glanced for a moment at the iced 
drink on the wicker table, the overturned 
chair, and a newspaper lying upon the grass. 
He picked up the newspaper and followed the 
others into the bungalow. I'wo rooms in 
perfect order met his eyes. Behind these 
was a cooking-shed containing a gasolene 
stove. Everything inside the bungalow and 
the shed indicated exquisite neatness and 
cleanliness, not merely the neatness of the 
bachelor accustomed to camping-out, but 
the meticulous daintiness which expresses 
subtly a woman’s love of her habitat. 

** Nothing here,” said the sergeant. 

** Nobody,” amended Braddell. “ Did you 
expect to find somebody, sergeant ? ” 

I thought it possible.” 


and -bull story about being a clerk and in 
love with a nameless woman was quite 
unconvincing. We left him .sitting in front 
of an i('ed drink, which I notice to be un- 
touched — odd that ! — and reading this paper.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the sergeant. “ You mean, 
sir, that something he read in the paper must 
have s('arcd him.” 

“ I have found the item, 1 think,” said 
Braddell, as he handed the paper to the pro- 
fessional. 

Speni'er said with pride : — 

“ My friend, Mr. Braddell, is not altogether 
an amateur. He belongs to the Crimino- 
legists, a dining-i lub made up of men inter- 
ested in crime. Several K.C.’s are members.” 

“ There’s a column about the Moorgate 
Street bank robbery,” said the sergeant. 

‘‘ Which accounts for his mentioning it 
later. Look through the ‘Agony’ column, 
sergeant.” 
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I have it, sir.’’ He read aloud : “ * Red 
Hand. Your hiding-place is discovered. Bolt 
at once.’ ” 

** By Jove, he did ! ” exc'laimed Spencer. 

** We arc wasting our time here,” said the 
sergeant, irritably. 

“ Not altogether,” replied Braddell. ‘‘ May 
I suggest that you leave your man here to see 
if anybody comes, rather thirsty, to enjoy 
that drink ? ” 

“ Remain here,” said the sergeant, address- 
ing the constabk'. 

Before we leave,” murmured Braddell, 
suavely, “ 1 should like to open that trunk, 
which I perceive to be loc ked. No doubt, 
sergeant, it has not esca[)e(l your eye that 
there is neither shaving-brush nor shaving- 
soap on the washing-stand.” 

The sergeant coloured. 

I don’t mention all 1 .see,” he remarked, 
in an injured tone. He bent down and 
wrenched open the trunk. S})encer, peeping 
over his .shoulder, whistled. 'I'he trunk was 
full of a woman’s clothing. 

“ I thought there w^as a woman in this,” 
said the sergeant. The sooner we lay hands 
on the man the better.” 

“ A bungalow built for two,” murmured 
Braddell, absently. 

Leaving the consta])le in charge, the three 
men hastened back to the town, taking the 
tow-path as being the shortest way. At the 
first bend in the ri\'er Braddell halted and 
laughed. 

“We now know^” he affirmed, with con- 
viction, “ where the young gentleman really 
‘is.” He smiled genially at the sergeant 
and pointed dowm the long reach aheiid. 

“ Wlicrc ? ” a.sked the sergeant. 

“ On board our yawl.” 

Spencer ktughed also. 

“ I don’t sec the joke,” .said the sergeant. 

“ I don’t .see the yawl,” added Spencer. 

“ The yawl,” replied Braddell, “ is running 
down the estuary on an ebb tide, a*nd the 
jo]ce is on — us,” 

“ The beggar got us arrested so as to 
contrnandeer our boat,” said Spencer. 

“ Clever chap, eh, sergeant ? ” 

“ Tub like that can’t have gone far,” • 
said the sergeant, hopefully. Obviously, the 
young gentleman was no ordinary criminal. 

“ Tub yourself ! ” thought Spencer, with 
a scornful glance at the sergeant’s rotundities. 
Then he heard Braddell’s pleasant voice 
saying : — 

“ I suggest, sergeant, that we examine the 
young gentleman’s flannels. They may be 
marked.” 
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“ He changed behind those willow^/’ 
Spencer, “ and stuffed the wet clrfthes irita 
that old pollard.” 

A moment later Brad<lell was tlu'usiinf 
his hand into the hollow of the tree, He 
iiung upon the grass the sodden flannels and 
a bundle of wet linen. With a smile he held 
up an unmistakable garment. 

“ I am sure, sergeant, that this is no sur** 
pri.se for you. The young gentleman who 
was too modest to change before u,s is a 
young — lady ! ” * 

CHAPTER V. 

By Barry Pain. 

“T 111 .S,” said the sergeant, frankly, ” is get- 
ting a bit beyond me.” 

“ What do you mean to do ? ” asked 
SpeiK'er. 

“ Get back to the station and get on ll^e 
’phone. 1 can have our men on the look-out 
for that yawl all the way along. By the lime 
we get tlie yawl we get the young lady, don’t 
we, sir ? ” 

“ I presume so,” said Spencer. 

“ 1 don’t,” said Braddell. Well, get on 
to the station, sergeant, and we’ll go back to 
the bungalow. What about your man 
there ? ” 

'The sergeant caressed his whiskers thought-* 
fully. “ Well,” he said, “ we’re short- 
handed.” 

“ Very well,” .said Braddell. “ We’ll send 
him buck and remain there ourselves until 
this evening. Did you say that you meant 
to liave a (onstablc sleei)ing at the bungalow 
to-night ? ” 

“ If I did not, it was in my mind.” 

“ Good. You might engage bedrooms for 
us to-night at the I’nicorn. It will be all 
on your way.” 

They went back to the bungalow and dis-» 
missed the constable, who was ra[)idly 
developing into a young man with a grievance. 

Spencer stretched himself at full length on 
the lawn. “ And what do we do now ? ” he 
asked. 

* I'he young woman is not a triminal of »a»»guiuc hut, 
but a moilern miss who has bolted from an iraHoiblf guardian 
to escape a marrbge of convenience, and has donned trou»M*a 
iiO as to avoid attracting attention as a pretty girt alone in n 
bungalow. Upon the morning when the story iijMins she U 
expecting her lover, who will recogniee the bungalow as he punts 
down the river by the red hand painted on thf door, a ha^py 
symbol, inasmuch as the lover is a baronet', alMt rittbei im- 
pecunious. They have cor respoiiwled— since the young lady left 
home-- by mean.s of the Agony column in the mail The 

young lady, not quite of age, Is a ward in Chancery, and the 
moment she is of age .she botres to marry her baronet, enjoying 
the while a quiet Urn in the bungalow, punctuated Ivy visits from 
her, beloved. The constable left in charge arreat# ihe guamian 
and complications follow, including the capture ohhe 
who finds herself at the mercy of wind and tide. tt««dde|l tdaV« 
the familiar part of Deus ex machine, and type IpWt 
— H. A. Vachkll. 
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** Vm going to feed the dicky-birds/’ said 
Braddelh 

Spencer sat up. “ Have you gone mad ? ” 
he said. 


Great Scot ! ” -said Spencer. And that 
was the stuff the young lady wanted me to 
drink ! ” 

“ Quite so/’ said Braddell. “ Prussic acid 


Wait and see, as they say in another smells very much like Kirschwasser. The 


place/’ 


addition of the borage and ice was quite a 
happy thought. I don’t think our friend is a 
very moral young lady, but Tm absolutely 
convinced she’s a very clever young lady.” 



“a moment later braddell was thrusting his hand into the hollow oe the tree.’ 


Braddell went laughing into the house, and 
returned with a piece of bread in his hand. 
He picked up the glass jug. 

“ Smell that,” he said to Spencer, “ and 
tell me what you make of it.” 

Spencer smelt it diligently. 

“ Cup of sorts, I suppose, and the young 
lady’s rather overdone the Kirschwasser. 
The thing reeks of it. I’ll just taste it 
and ” 

Braddell took the jug out of his hand. 

Half a minute,” he said. He poured some 
of the contents of the }ug on to the piece of 
. bread and then broke it up and scattered it 
at the far end of the lawn. 

Bet you the birds don’t touch it,” said 
Spencer. “ They’ve plenty of better grub 
this weather,” 

** Oh, you can depend on the sparrows,” 
said Braddell. 

And presently a couple of sparrows fluttered 
down on to the lawn and tackled the crumbs 
vigorously. In a few seconds they rolled 
over dead 


Well, now, Braddell,” said Spencer, 
“ what do you make of it so far ” 

‘‘ I can only see what is perfectly obvious. 
She was in hiding — from whom I do not kriow. 
She wanted her hiding-place to be easily dis- 
tinguished by someone coming up the water. 
For whom she was waiting I do not know. 
There you have it. There was some person 
from whom she wished to hide, and there was 
some {)erson by whom she wished to be found 
— hence the red hand painted on the door. 
But there is a further complication that I 
have not yet reached. When we saw her 
running across the meadow she was mad 
with terror. There is no doubt about it. 
Why ? And what was it she took out from 
that box of cigarettes she had given us ? The 
game of hide and seek is obvious, but there 
must be a second complication. It is quite 
possible, by the way, that when she offered' 
you that drink she mistook you for somebody 
else.” 

“ But what’s the key to the second corn- 
plication ? ” ' \ 
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‘ Can't say. But this is the key to the 
bureau in the drawing-room. At any rate, it 
fits it. Quite a common lock. I tried it 
when I went in for the bread. Come and 
investigate." 

“ I say/' said Spencer, “ what business 
have we got with her bureau ? " 

“ Hang it all ! " said Braddell. “ What 
business has she got with our boat ? 

“ By the way/' went on Braddell, as they 
walked back into the house together, “ she 
did not fling herself into the water because 
she was terrified nor because she wished to 
commit suicide. People who want to drown 
themselves don’t do it where there are two 
lusty young men waiting to fish them out 
again. She wanted to be fished out. You 
can bet on that, at any rate. I wish I had her 
lightning rapidity in plan and execution. I 
should be a great man, Spencer." * 

CHAPTER VI. 

Bv Charles Garvjce. 

With not unreasonable nervousness Braddell 
unlocked the bureau, Spencer looking over 
his shoulder with feverish curiosity. The 
thing unlocked quite easily. Braddell threw 
up the lid, and SpeiKer exclaimed with 
amazement, for, quite uncovered, were a 
number of bags such as are used by banks 
for gold. There could be no doubt about 
the contents, for one of the bags was open, 
revealing a mass of sovereign s^ Beside the 
bags was a quantity of bank-notes, and 
tucked away in the corner was an old stable 
cap, with one end of a crape mask still 
attached to it. 

The two men fell back and stared at each 
other. 

“ Great heavens ! " gasped Spencer. 
“ There must be thousands of pounds there I 
We've come upon the loot of a gang of 
thieves.” 

He looked round the neatly - furnished 
room, through the door at the beautiful 
afid peaceful scene. The whole place in its 
loveliness and serenity was absolutely in- 
congruous with so mean and sordid a crime 
as Imnk-cribbing. 

“ It's — it's a mystery ! " exclaimed 
Spencer, dropping on to a chair and wiping 
his brow. 

“Nothing of the kind," said Braddell, 
quietly. “ It's all perfectly plain and simple. 

* The lady on the lawn was the head and brains of a gang of 
thieves. The bungalow in which she was taking refuge was 
haunted. Her terror was in consequence of this and genuine. 
Others of her gang were to have joined her at the bungalow, and 
she was waiting for them when she received the warning that the 
detectives were on her track. The poisoned drink was intended 
for the detectives.— Barry Pain. 


Some of the gang, tw'O of them, 
the clever young lady and a man,^roliiabty 
•—have been using this bungalow m H kind 
of screen and blind. No doubt theyVe been 
living here for months, leading the kind Of 
simple life which would mislead anyone* For 
who would suspect a young girl— and 
hu.sband. probably— dawdling through exist- 
ence in such circumstances as tnese, of 
being concerned in a conspiracy to rob a 
bank ? And, still more, who would think of 
searching for the stolen money in such a 
place as this It was a very pretty plants 
and I can't for the life of me understand 
why it failed. One would have thoUghi it 
would have been tlie easie\st thing in the 
world to have got the loot away by boat. 1 
think I could have done it." 

“Something must have disturbed them," 
said Spencer. “Something evidently did 
upset her, for she was mad with terror when 
we saw her tearing down the lawn. What 
was it ? " 

“Something she saw, something she 
heard," said Braddell. “ It may have been 
the red hand on the door. It may have been 
a warning signal, the imitated note of a bird, 
a faint cooee, whii li we didn’t notice, but 
which she heard immediately after we had 
gone." 

“ What's to be done ? " asked Spencer, 
staring at the precious ('ontents of the 
bureau. 

“ ni go and fetch the police to take this 
stuff away. You sta> here and mount guard 
over it," said Braddell. 

“ No ; ril go," .said Spencer, a little paler 
than he had been before, “and you mount; 
guard. No ; you sha'n't run any risk, old 
man. We’ll both go. No one is likely tq 
interfere with this stuff for the short tim^ 
we shall be absent. To be quite frank, I 
couldn’t leave you alone here. This place, 
the wdiolc thing, is getting on my nerves." 

Braddell re-lockcd the bureau, and they 
set out at a sharp trot for the station. 

“ What I can’t understand,” said Spencer, 

“ is that poisoned cup. Whom was it meant 
for, and why did she offer it to us ? No 
object in killing a couple of chaps she’d 
never seen before," 

“ I don’t know," said Braddell, musingly, 

“ If she’d done for both of us it would have 
been easy to have flushed us overboard, 
seized the yawl, and e.scaped." 

“ Ingenious, but a trifle risky," commented 
Spencer, with a shake of the head, ** One 
may go in for bank-cribbing, but dkaw the 
line at murder. Here we arc. They seem 
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, in a state of excitement. Fll bet they ^11 lose 
th^r heads altogether when we show them 
what weVe* found." 

The sergeant stared when Braddell curtly 
requested him to accompany them back to 
the bungalow and to bring a small sack ; but 
Braddell refused any explanation, and the 
sergeant and a constable — the latter with 
the sack over his arm — returned with the 
two young men to the bungalow. With a 
gesture that was instinctively dramatic 
Braddell unlocked the bureau, threw up the 
lid, and, with his eyes fixed on the sergeant, 
said : — 

“ Put it in the sack." 

Put what, sir ? " demanded the sergeant, 
staring amazedly. 

Braddell turned his eyes swiftly to the 
open bureau and saw that it was empty. He 
was too thunderstruck to utter a word, and 
it was Spencer who gasped out : — 

That thing was full of notes and gold 
when we left a quarter of an hour ago." 

The sergeant looked from Braddell to 
Spencer with a surprise which gradually 
gave place to a mixture of suspicion and pity. 

There’s nothing there now, sir," he said, 
as he swept his hand round the inside of the 
bureau. It’s quite empty ; not even a 
scrap of paper or a — hairpin. Sure you saw 
it, sir ? ’J 

Sure I " exclaimed Spencer, indignantly. 

Do you think we’ve taken leave of our 
senses ? " 

^^'Well, sir, you’ve ’ad an upsetting time," 
responded the sergeant, apologetically. 

Someone has been here," said Braddell, 
suddenly ; someone strong enough to carry 
off the money. They can’t have gone far ; 
there must be some traces." 

He sprang to the door and, bending down, 
examined the gravel path; but it had been 
closely rolled and neatly swept, and there 
were no traces of footsteps. But a little 
farther on he found, on the edge of the grass, 
the impress of a man’s shoe, a boating .shoe 
which had been recently whitened, for there 
was a speck or two of pipeclay on the edge 
of the footprint. 

Come along," he cried, in a voice 
trembling with excitement. 

They followed him as he tracked the foot- 
prints. They went straight for the shrubbery 
at a little distance from the bungalow. 
Braddell stopped here and pointed to the 
bush in front of him. Some of the twigs 
had been broken, as if a person had rushed 
through the bush, heedless of where he was 
going. 


Better go round," he said. We won’t 
disturb this." 

They found an opening a little lower down 
in the shrubbery, and Braddell cautiously 
entered, signing tp the others to keep back. 
They waited almost breathlessly; then sud- 
denly they heard a sharp, low cry from 
Braddell, and the next moment he came out, 
clutching the branches on each side of him 
as if for support. His face was deathly 
white, and he gazed over their heads as if he 
were obsessed by some horrible sight.* 

CHAPTER VII. 

By Riciiari) Marsh. 

'' Pardon me." A man had stepped out 
from among the bushes who was regarding 
them with a smile. “ Excuse me, gentlemen, 
this is all right as far as it goes, but the 
point is how far does it go ? That’s the 
point." 

There’s a dead body lying on the ground 
where that man’s just come from," Braddell 
stammered to the sergeant. I saw it with 
my own eyes." 

Of course you did, and a very nice one 
it is." 

What fiend in human shape," cried 
Braddell, facing the grinning stranger, have 
we got here ? ’’ 

That’s the point, as I was about to 
remark. How far have we got ? I killed 
him " 

“You killed him ? You killed the man 
who is lying there ? You admit it ? " 

Certainly I killed him ; that’s the idea. 

I gave him five blows with a hatchet. While 
he was struggling for life he caught hold of 
whatever he could, and that’s his bloody 
hand which you see upon the door-post. She 
saw it, the young lady who was dressed as 
a gent, and she did a bunk. Half mad wth 
terror she was ; w^e’d got her just right — we 
wanted to get her like that, you know ; into 
the water she goes, then you come on the 
scene, and that’s as far as we’ve got." * 

It seems to me that you’ve got some 

* The girl, a member of a good family, had fallen into the 
hands of a professional thief, a handsome, fascinating scoundrel. 
The two had beert concerned in the bunk robbery, the proceeds 
of which thev had secreted in the bungalow, where they had 
been living for some time. They had arranged to meet at 
the bungalow, whence they were to escape in disguise. The 
irl had put on a nian*.^ flannel boating suit and was awaiting 
er accomplice when Spencer and Braddell’s yawl came up. 
After they h.'id gone she went to the house, and saw the red hand, 
a warning sign, on the door. She was about to take flight when 
she came upon the hotly of her accomplice lying in the slirubMn: 
bery behind the bungalow. He lutd committed suicide by 
drinking the cup, which she did not know coutaiued poison when 
she offered it to St>eiicer. A third accoiUplice who had been 
watfditing had made off with the contents of the bureau while 
Spencer and Braddell had gone for the police. The girl and the 
rest of I he gang were captured and sent to penal servitude,— 
CiiARLKS Gakvics. 




distance.” Spen- 
cer was surveying 
the stranger with 
a glance which, 
perhaps, i n s u f- 
ficiently showed, 
his bewilderment. 

Are you a mur- 
derer, or merely a 
(Timinal lunatic, 
or what are you, 
sir?” 

Y e s , what 
am I ? That’s 
another point. 

We haven’t got 
so far as that.” 

Taking off his 
straw hat, the 
stranger passed a 
blue - silk hand- 
kerchief across 
his brow. Of 
course, the idea 
was that 1 was 
to cut her throat, 
drag her out of the water by the hair of her 
head, and, as she lay gasping for breath on 
the bank, slit it from car to ear ; but, as I was 
about to remark, that’s what we haven’t 
quite got to.” 

Haven’t you? You may thank your 
lucky stars that your carnival of crime w-as 
not played out.” Spencer’s tones were 
portentous. Sergeant, do you happen to 
have a pair of handcufls in your pocket ? If 
ever there was an occasion on which they 
were required, surely this is one.” 

I’m thinking I’ve met this chap before,” 
the sergeant remarked. 

^‘You have, sergeant, when I gave you 
half a crown to smash my friend’s head open 
with your truncheon ; then we had a hand- 
to-hand fight, after I’d thrown my wife out 
of the window.” 

“I remember,” agreed the constable; 
remember very well. You made that half a 
crown five shillings.” 

It was worth it ; you put up something 
like a fight; you’d have killed me if my 
friend hadn’t thrown you out of the window 
after my wife. Excuse me, gentlemen, but 
it- occurs to me” — the stranger turned to 
Braddell and Spencer with the friendliest 
possible gesture — that this may require a 
little explanation ; something in your attitude 
suggests it. Perhaps you will find it here.” 

From a letter -case he took two cards, 


FILMS! 

I’liE Finest the Woui.d Produces ! I 
Sturtlfrs ! ! ! 

ScieamiTs ( ! ! ! 

Scorchers 111!! 

Screech ers !!!!!! 

More Terror, Tears ami Laugliler to the square Inoh 

than those of any other lirtii in the Universe I 
The Very Latest ('inettuitoj;raplt r(jrn])any, 5 Ik % 
(orkcutter Alley, Si. Martin’s Lane. KepresWdtive, 
Jack. Thompson. | 

'H'hat’s me, gentlemen. I’m Jack ThomJ> 
son, very much at your service. We wertt 
rehearsing a little idea in which the intention 
was to cram more varieties of bloodshed and 
crime than have ever been crammed into 
twelve hundred feet before-^ a film full 
human interest, with a heurt-tt»-heart endi%« 
And when you came upon the scene that was 
as far as we’d got.” 

“ And why,” exclaimed a voiie behind 
them, you wish to waste good Kirschwasser 
on making two sparrows dead drunk is beyond 
me altogether.” 

The speaker picked up two sparrows which 
were making some rather singular atteinpiai; 
to walk across the lawn. 

Drunk ? ” murmured Spencer. “ 1 
they were dead.” 

^^Of course you did ; you’d think anything;| 
—you’re such a nice young man/* Tha t 
speaker plunged a pair of hands into his twd f 
trouser pockets. “You thought I was a inan^ 
Well, I’m not, I’m a girl ; and that^d m iai |; 
as I’ve got.” 



Does it Pay to 
:k Horses/ 

THE OPINIONS OF 
EXPERTS. 

[The experts whose opinions have been asked on this 
subject have been chosen as representative of the 
various classes whose experience carries weight— the 
mathematician, the owner of horses, the trainer, the 
jockey, the professional backer, the bookmaker, and 
the racing journalist. These opinions arc most varied 
and interesting, and it will be noticed that they all 
agree on one point, namely, that the ordinary backer 
is t^te support of the ring, and is,^ therefore, more 
or less of a ” mug."] 



SIR HIRAM MAXIM (Mathematical Expert). 

nX depends altogether upon the 
standpoint from which it is 
viewed. There must of neces- 
sity be more than one party 
to a bet. The bookie bets 
that a horse will not win and 
makes money by it, and the 
common or garden gambler bets that the 
horse will win and loses money by it. Many 
bookmakers have become immensely rich 
by betting, and this is proof that money can 
be made by betting, providing that the busi- 
ness is conducted in a skilful manner. It is 
impossible for anyone to make money on a 
bet unless someone else loses it. Betting 
does not increase the amount of wealth in the 
country, but rather diminishes it. The book- 
makers of England must make several millions 
a year out of their business, and every penny 
of this is won from the unthinking public, 
who are quite satisfied to play at a losing 
game, providing that they have the remote 
chance of winning more than their stake. If 
it were possible to discover a system that 
would beat the bookmakers, then the book- 
makers would very soon alter their rules of 
the game so as to meet the new state of 
affairs. 


THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

I DO not suppose that from any point of 
view betting pays. It can hardly be supposed 
that either the auri sacra fames, or the deter- 
mination of either the one or the other of the 
** contracting parties ” to get a little the best 
of the bargain, can be of any benefit to 



character, while I have never heard of any 
backer of horses, at any rate, ever having 
amassed wealth. Although it may be for a 
short time his speculations have been suc- 
cessful, yet in the long run his losses out- 
balance his gains. Indeed, if they did not 
do so, how would the betting ring exist } 

Mp. DANNY MAHER (the Famous Jockey). 

Since jockeys are not allowed to bet, it is 
difficult for me to express an opinion. As a 
mere looker-on, so far as betting is concerned, 
I see no reason why betting should not pay. 
In a country like this, where racing is strictly 
and fairly carried out and where everything 
possible is done to ensure the best horse 
winning, to win at betting becomes a matter 
of judgment. But to be able to judge the 
comparative merits of various horses in a 
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^iven race, at given weights, is not always 
eisy, for the reason that horses, lilce hum^n 
tioings, do not run with a machinc-like even- 
ness. Horses have their good and bad days. 
Eiveiry racing season man\'^ examples occur, 
especially among young horses, of animals 
tl^t beat each other under apparently even 
Conditions, one winning one day and being 
beaten by another, perhaps the very next 
week; which was “ down the course ’’ before. 
This/may be accounted for either by the 
*‘.iiabod of a horse or the improvement 
from training — different horses improving 
at different rates according to the training 
and according to their temperament — or even 
by the mood or condition of the jockey. For 
jockeys have their good and bad days t<>o, 
and are seldom right at the top of their form 
every time. It is these variations that lend 
uncertainty to betting and give the book- 
maker Ifis chance, in my opinion. 

The Views of a Professional Backer. 

Speakinc; from the point of view, pi^rely 
and simply, of the punter —that * is' to say, 
the general run of punters— it must be obvious 
that, betting does not pay. Otherwise the 
siipply of bookmakers would speedily riin 
short ! If I were asked to answer the (]ues- 
tion-“ Can betting pay?’’ I sTiould give a 
very different answer. Belting is a business 
on the punter’s side just as much as it is on 
the layer’s side. It requires cxperienc'c, dis- 
crimination, self-control, and keen observa- 
tion. ' Almost anyone who is prepared to treat 
betting on horses as business, and devotes 
as, much time and thought to it as is devoted 
tq achieving success in any other profession, 
can make money. However hard they work, 
men sometimes fail in business. It is so with 
the professional backers. They are not infal- 
lible. But most of them make a living, and 
many of them make a good income. 

The crowd that throngs the racecourse is, 
for the most part, out for a day’s sport, with 
the exciting prospect of “making a bit ’’—wdth 
luck. They bet on every race without any 
knowledge or previous observation to guide 
them, or follow the advice of a tipster who 
is forced to give selections whether he knows 
anything or not, simply because the public 
demand it of him. To win for any length 
of time, when betting in this indiscriminate 
way, is impossible. Men often have a run of 
luck, it is true. I have known a man win 
week after week for six weeks on end, although 
he hardly knew a hotse from a mule, and was 
guided simply by his own fancy.” The last 
state of such a man is always worse than the 


first. Money won so easily is easily 
and when the tide turns, as turn it wi||i 
plunges to recover It^ad to loss, ami 
to ruin. Human nature is what mils 
in the bookmakers’ pot^kets. Ilie 
cannot wait to bet on .some horse whit^h haif, 
an obviously good chance, or about whk^l 
really has information. The moment tte 
horses assemble for a race a wild desire tO; 
gamble comes over him. He cannot bear tq 
see them run unless he has somethitig 
I'he result is that by the time the race anive$ 
in which the horse he (‘ame to back is engaged 
he has nothing left. 

'I’he man who makes punting pay is he with 
an iron ('ontrol over himself. He i$ content 
to wait for days, and ofUm for weeks, withotit 
a bet at all, although all that time he is 
ing meetings and keeping his eyes open for 
likely winners in the future. Thr*n, when hln 
chance comes, he has not frittered away hU 
money,* but is able to put it dowUi if the 
ordinary punter put on all the money in one 
race that he fritters away in six he would 
.stand to win a goodly sum at no greater risk. 
It is hard enough to find one winner, let alone 
half-a-dozen I 

“CAPTAIN COE/’ of the “Star.” 

I'nE greatest charm about betting on horsti* 
racing lies in the bed-rock fact that it is po«* 
sible to win on every race if you manage to 
pick the right one. 1 remember well the case 
of one ra('ecourse tout who, some years ago, 
went right through the card on a certain day 
and ran ten shillings into three hundred ond 
fifty pounds I On another day I gave every 
winner at York and Salisbury but one, and 
the loser was, unfortunately, the “ nap*” 
Scores of little punters had the “ nap ” m 
doubles, trebles, and accumulators, not oltle 
of which synchronized, to the great joy of the 
bookies. 

Backing, as carried on by projesswml 
punters, pays well; indeed, the late R* tt* 
Fry once told me the professional backer 
had a better chance than the bookies^, 
and 1 may add that during my experience 
I have only known one big professional backer 
who disappeared. He lo.st eighteen tlu)usand;i 
pounds at one Epsom meeting, and had 
money to pay with ; but he preferred in 
into private life to paying up, and I believ^j 
he purchased an annuity with his capital y| 

I do not bet myself ; but once when I ranf l 
horses I put five pounds on one ol theni ai 
the instigation of one of the btgfeft 
luminants of that day, who the f 

trial My horse was beaten in thf jfce hy 
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a head, but, as it was a selling event, I got a 
share of a big f^urplus. 

I feel it right to add, in conc lusion, that I 
am not qualified to properly answer the 
question. 

Mr. D. M. GANT (the Well-Known Startlng- 
Priee Bookmaker). 

At the present time it would be difficult 
to say which of the two— the layer or the 
backer— has the advantage. Telephones and 
telegrams, together with the extraordinary 
competition among newspapers in the purvey- 
ance -of racing information, have rendered 
bookmaking profits a matter of slight per- 
centage, and if the bookmaker is to keep 
going it must be on the strength of almost 
unlimited resources and a huge connection. 

It has certainly paid me, but the profits I 
have made from starting-price bookmaking 
cannot be termed extravagant considering 
the amount of capital that has from time to 
time been requisitioned to develop the busi- 
ness — and maintain it — on a sound footing. 
I am confident that if I had speculated a 
similar amount in judiciously advertising 
such articles as soap, pickles, or mustard I 
•should have received a far better return for 
my money, and, as 1 am fortunate enough to 
possess very considerable interests now in 
certain well-known commercial undertakings, 
I am not speaking without experience. 

Sorhe twenty years ago I expended a very 
large amount of money in advertising certain 
bookmaking innovations which were then 
quite original, but have since become almost 
general. The ‘‘ No limit, no commission '' 
system of betting was among these. 1 com- 
menced to pay the full starting-price, no 
matter at what odds the horse starte4, 
although most bookmakers had at that time 
a limit of ten to one on small races, and they 
deducted anything from two, and a half to 
five per cent, from clients’ winnings. This 
move resulted to me in an enormous increase 
of business, but it must not be thought that 


a large clientele necessarily means big profits. 
You may hear and read of people who back 
horses in a sublime spirit of indifference as 
to whether they w'in or lose — just for the 
sport of the thing, in fact- arid if any amount 
of advertising could secure for the bookmaker 
a large number of these as clients his fortune 
would be assured. As far as my Experience 
goes, however, such people do not exist ! 

Speaking from the starting-price book- 
maker’s point of view I must point out that 
this is a very different thing to betting on the 
course, where a book can be made on each 
race to ensure a profit, and commissions can 
be refused if there is too much money for a 
particular Jiorse. The starting-price book- 
maker is in quite a different position. He 
must accejit bets right up to the time of the 
start in perfect ignorance as to the state of 
the market, or whether any horse or horses 
are being backed at the last moment. He is, 
therefore, prevented from covering himself 
against loss. I have myself been through 
periods of great stress and strain through 
the victory of certain horses which, while 
popular with the “ stay-at-home ” punter, 
have been little supported on the course, and 
have consequently started at a long price. 
These and similar trials can only be supported 
by having a large enough cash balance avail- 
able to meet all contingencies, and it is only 
under these conditions and by careful atten- 
tion, to business that starting-price book- 
making can be made to pay. 

Mp. JAMES H. SMITH (“Vigilant,” of the 
“ Sportsman ”), 

The question is one I should be chary of 
treating from a journalistic point of view. 
“ Does betting pay ? ” Lt depends on the 
speculator and his ability to beat the market. 
In a word, as in everything else, cleverness 
prevails, but to anyone not thoroughly au fait 
with racing in all its intricacies on the one 
hand and the various and rapid changes in the 
market, my direct advice would be ''Don't!*' 
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Colonel W. HALL WALKER, M.P. 

You ask me for my opinion, “ Does betting 
pay?” 1 presume you mean, does it pay 
that portion of the public who back horses? 

The bookmakers’ profits 1 know nothing 
of beyond that J share the almost universal 
opmion that they do win, and that largely, 
as the odds arc so miu ii in ihcir favour. As 
regards the bai kers of horses, probably a small 
proportion do win moiK'V regularly ; but these 
are professional backers, who go to the meet- 
jugs regularly and work in a businesslike way. 
Apart from the before - mentioned, 1 have 
no doubt that the vast majority of backers^ 
of horses lose money at the game ; but the 
same can be said about the jiartii ipators in 
every other kind of aimisi’ment or sporty as 
none of these can be ( arried on without cost. 

1 have previously publicly expressed my 
approval of the pari-mutuel sy.stem of betting, 
as giving the ordinary bac ker a much fairer 
chance than he at present cnjoy^s, and at the 
same time securing substantial financial aid 
to the horse supply of this country. 

Mr. ROBERT S. SIEVIER (whose famous 
mare. Sceptre, was such a popular idol). 

You have put bcfoie me a proposition, 
** Does betting pay ? ” The obvious answer 
is, ” Yes- it pays the bookmaker.” There 
are also many backers who make it pay, but 
it is clear that several must lose, or book- 
makers would not exist. One might say. 


“ Does sf)e<'ulation on the Stock KKcli'ainge 
pay ? ” Hut against this there is a vefy 
large amount anmiall)' to be set aside for 
stockbrokers and jobbers. To my mimb 
betting is the fairest mode of speiulation, 
and (ertainly the most honourable. Onc’n 
liabilities are des<“ribed as del,)ls of honour, 
and this arises from the tact that bets uve 
made by word ol month, without withes.^eK, 
and no doriin\('nt.s {ua; sigmal by either imrty^ 
Vet there are fewiT disputes bn)Ught behu'e 
Tattersalfs ('ommittt'c, which i.s the ttibunai 
for hearing suc h lases, tluin there are perhaps 
in eonnection witii any other transactions 
where money passes. 1'lu* man who loftCjs 
by backing horses is invariably the one who 
goes after his money. 'iVmperament is ihe 
cjualifiealion that is re(|uijetl, with a fait 
quantum of philoso})hy thrown in. The 
majority of men fail to blend the two, and are 
too eager to regain their lassies when they are 
out of touch with Dame Fortune. I fiun 
ready to admit that temptation to liquiclltie 
a lost bet by winning another is gredt, but 
the man who bets should be prepared to lose 
and pay instead of speculating with only hope 
for a foundation. 

Mr. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD. 

I CAN only say that I should be very sorry 
to encourage anyone to bet with a view to 
making money. Nay, more, 1 would 
courage everyone from betting in any way, 
except as a pastime. 




Illustrated tv W^ill Owen. 

HE nighl-wat<hmaTi appearetl river. The offensive antics of a lighterman 

to be out of sorts. His move- in mid-slream, who nearly fell overboard in 

ments were even slower than his clTorts to attract his attention, he ignored, 

tfijual, and^ w^hen he sat^ the I might ha’ known it, too, he said, after 
soap-i^ox .seemed to he unable a long silence. If Td only stopped to think, 

to give satisfaction. His face instead o’ being in such a hurry to do good 

bore an expression of deep to others, I should ha’ been all right, and the 

melancholy, but a smouldering gleam in his pack o’ monkey-faced swabs on the Lizzie and 
eye betokened feelings deeply rnovcid. Annie wmt calls themselves s^ilormen would 

** Play-acting J don’t hold with,” he burst ’ave had to ’avc^ot something .else to laugh, 
out, with sudden ferocity. Never did. I about. They’ve told it in every pub for ^arf 

don’t say I ain’t been to a theayter onc e or a mile rounds and last night, when I went into 

twice in my life, but I always come away with the Town of Margate to get a drink, three cl^aps, 
the idea that anybody could act if they liked climbed over the partition to ’ave a look me. 

to try. It’s a kid’s game, a silly kid’s game, It all began with young Ted Sawyer, the 
dres^g up and pretending to be somebody mate o’ the Lizzie and Annie, , Be. calls hiittr 
^Ise.^’ . / self a mate, but if it wasn’t tor , 

, He cut off a piece of tobacco and, kowing skipper for a brother’^in-law ; c^led 

it in his left cheek, sat chewing, witJi his lack- something else, wy qniek*, 

lustre eyes fixed on the wharves antps* theV we’ve ?ad w;ords/ijiyeit 

iota.. w w. ' ' f 




attbther^ t caJied'%’ 

thtag that I cak see now was a mistake/" It 
was one b* these ’ere efever things that a man 
doh't forget^ let alone a lop-sided monkey 
like ^im, ^ 

That was when they was up time afore 
last, and when they made fast ^ere last week 
I could see as he ^adn’t forgotten it. For one 
thing he pretended not to see me, and, arter 
I *ad told him wot IM do to him if ’e ran into 
me agin, he said ’e thought I was a sack o’ 
potatoes taking a airing on a pair of legs wot 
somebody "ad throwed away. Nasty tongue 
’c’s got ; not clever, but miifty. 

Arter that I took no notice of ’im, and, o’ 
course, that annoyed ’im more than anything. 
All 1 could do 1 done, and ’e was ringing the 
gate-bell that night from five minutes to 
twelve till ha’-past afore I heard it. Many 
a night-watclimaii gets a name for going to 
sleep when ’e’s only getting a bit of ’is own 
back. ^ 

We stood there talking for over ’arf an hour 
arter I ’ad let ’im in. Leastways, he did. 
An<f whenever I see as hv. was getting tired 
I fiist said, Wsh!'^ and ’e’d start agin as. 
fresh as ever. He luinhled to it at last, and 
went aboard shaking ’is little fist at me and 
telling me wot he’d do to me if it wasn’t for 
the lor. 

1 kept by the gate as soon as 1 ('ame on 
dooty next evening, just to give ’irn a little 
smile 4 S ’e went out. There is nothing more 
aggravating than a smile wLen it is properly 
done ; but^thcre was no signs o’, my lord, and, 
arter practising it on a carman by mistake, 
I ’ad to go insicic for a bit and wait till he ’ad 
gorn. 

The coast was clear by the time I wTnt 
back, and I ’ad just stepped outside with my 
back up agin the gate-post to ’ave a pipe, 
when I see a boy coming along with a bag. 
Good-looking lad of about fifteen ’c w'as, 
nicely dressed in a serge suit, and lie no sooner 
gets up to me than ’e puts down the hag and 
looks lip Sit me with a timid sort o’ little smile. 

“ Gjood evening, cap’n,” he ses. 

He .wasn’t the fust that ^ad made that 
mistake ; older people than ’im have done it. 

** Good evening, my lad,” I ses. 

‘‘ t s’pose,” he ses, in a trembling voice, 
“ r Suppose you ain’t looking out for a cabin- 

“ G^bin-boy ? ” I ses. “ No, I ain’t.” 

from ’ome to go to sea,” 
he afraid of being pursued. 

Can,%,€piS'e‘' ifaside ? . 

' .AfbfftT .ebato'^y'^ ’^,'he ’ad, tome, bag 





- he ’ed nipped mto.;'.tbe 
•' with his ’and oh his client/ 

“ I know I can tru 5 t 'you/’ he f f'i' (sjiiT,, 
sec it by your face.” '! , i!? 

‘‘ Wot ’ave you run away ‘from 
I ses. “ Have they been ill-trcatii^ 

“ Ill-treating me ? ” he ses, willy f 
Not much. Why, I expect my 
running about all over the |:>lat;t 
rcw'ards for me. He wouldn’t lose tor 
thousand pounds.” ' ■ ' 

I pricked up my ears at that ; t jv 

deny it. Anybody wouliL Piosicks* ,1 knew ; 
it would be doing ’ n\ a kindness to hitind/iuk 
bac k to ’Is fathcr« And them I did a k' 
thinking to see ’ow it was to be done* , 

“Sit down,” I ses, putting thr(^e or four 
ledgcTs on the floor behind one of tbip 
“ Sit down, and let’s talk it oviu*.” 

Wi) talked away for cvei so long, , do, 
all [ would, I c'oulcln’l persuade ’im. ’rad 
was stuffed full of coral islands and smuggler! 
and pirates and lonagn ports, He miS 
w'antecl to sec^ the world, and flying-fifith* 

“I love the bine billers,” he scs J 
heaving blue billers is wot J want.^’ , , . 

1 tried to explain to ’iin who would be doibg 
the heaving, hut ’e wouldn’t listen Iq n% 
He sat on thcan ledgers like a little V'^ood01i\ 
image, looking up a I rne and vShaking his ’eiatdi' 
and whc;n 1 told ’ini of storms and sbipv^recki 
he just smacked lips and his blue eyoW' , 
shone with. joy. Artt*r a time I saw it wa^ no : 
good trying to persuade ’im, and I pretended 
to givci w^ay. 

“ I think 1 can get you a shiji with a friend 
o’ mine,” 1 ses ; “ but, mind, I’ve got to relieve 
your pore father’s mind -- 1 mu.sl: let ’im knOW ’ 
wot’s become of yon,” 

“ Not before Fve sailed,” he very quiet, 
“Certingly not,” I scis. ‘MUU yqu mUlti 
give me ’is name and address^ and, ancT .the 
Bhie Shark — that’s the name of your ship- 
is clear of the land. I’ll send ’im a letter with 
no name to it, saying where you ’ave gorn,” ♦ 
He didn’t seem to like it at fust, and said k 
would wTite ’imself, but artery I ’ad pointed 
out that ’e might forget and that I was respem- ^ , 
sible, ’e gave way and told mo that ’i$ father 
was named Mr. Watson, and he kept u big 
draper’s shop in the ('ommercial RoacL 
We talked a bit artur that, just to stop 
suspicions, and then I told ’im to stay 
’e was on the floor, out of sight of th€ winilqw^Si 
while I wont to see my friend, the oaptio, ?| 
I stood outside for a moiqqnt | 

make up my mind wmt to do* G* 1 xl 
no business, strictly speaking, to t 
-.\wharfi,’bnt; on, the qther’and^' 
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father*? *cart to relieve. I edged along bit 
by bit while I was thinking, and then, arter 
looking back once or twice to make sure that 
the boy wasn’t^ watching me, I set off for the 
Commercial Road as hard as I could go. 

J’m not so young as I was. It was a warm 
evening, and J \adn*t got even a bus fare on 
me. I ’ad to w^alk all the way, and, by the 
time I got there, I was ’arf melted. It was 
a tidy-sized shop, with three or four nice- 
looking gals behind the counter, and things 
like babies’ high chairs for the c ustomers to 
sit on — long in the leg and ridikerlously small 
in the ‘seat. 1 went up to one of the gals and 
told ’er 1 wanted to sec Mr. Watson. 

On private business,” I ses. “ Very 
important.” 

She looked at me for a moment, and then 
she went away and fetched a tall, bald-headed 
man with grey side-whiskers and a large nose. 

Wot d’you w^ant ? ” lie ses, c'oming up 
to rne. 

“ J want a word with you in private,” 1 ses. 

“ This is private enough for me,” he ses. 
** Say wot you ’ave to sav, and be ennek about 
it.” 

I drawed myself up a bit and looked at 
him. PVaps you ain’t missed ’irn >ct,” 
I ses. 

“ Missed ’im } ” he ses, with a growl. 

Missed who ” 

‘‘.Your — son. Your blue-eyed son,” I ses, 
looking ’im straight in the eye. 

“ Look here ! ” he ses, splintering. “ You 
be off, ’Gw dare you come here with your 
games } Wot d’ye mean by it ? ” 

“ I mean,” I ses, getting a bit out o’ lemyjier, 
” that your boy has run away to go to sea, 
and I’ve come to take you to ’im.” 

He seemed so upset, that J thought ’e was 
going to ’ave a fn at fust, and it seemed only 
natural, too. Then 1 see that the best-looking 
girl and another was ’aving a fit, although 
trying ’arc! not to. 

“ Jf you don’t get out o’ my shop,” he .ses 
at last, “ ril ’ave you locked up.” 

“ Very good ! ” I ses, in a. quiet way. 
“ Very good ; but, mark my words, if he’s 
drowndecl you’ll never forgive yours(*lf as 
long as you live for letting your temper get 
the better of you— you’ll never know a good 
night’s rest agin. Besides, wot about ’is 
mother ? ” 

One o’ them silly gals w’cnt off agin just 
like a damp firew'ork, and Mr, Watson, arter 
nearly choking ’imself with temper, shoved 
me out o’ the way and marched out o’ the 
shop. 1 didn’t know wot ,to make of ’im at 
fust, and then one 0 ’ the gals told me that ’e 


was a bacTcelor and ’adn’t got no son, and that 
somebody ’ad been taking advantage of what 
she called my innercence to pull my leg. 

“ You toddle off ’ome,” .she ses, “ before 
Mr. Watson comes back.” 

“ It’s a shame to let ’im come out alone,” 
ses one 0 ’ the other gals. “ Where do you 
live, gran’pa ? ” 

1 see then that I ’ad been done, and I was 
just walking out o’ the shop, pretending to 
l)e deaf, when Mr. Watson ,come back with a 
silly young policeman wot asked ,me wot I 
meant by it. He told me to get off ’ome 
quick, and actOQally put his ’and on my 
shoulder, but it ’ud take more than a thing 
like that to push me, and, arter trying his 
’ardest, he could only rock me a bit. 

I went at last bccaiiSe I wanted to see that 
boy agin, and the young policeman follered 
me quite a long way, shaking his silly ’ead 
at me and telling me to be careful. 

I got a ride part 0 ’ the way from Com- 
mercial Road to Aldgate by getting on the 
wrong bus, but it wasn’t much good; and 1 
w^as (|uite tired by the time I got back to the 
wharf. I waited outside for a minute or xMo 
to get my wind back agin, and then I went 
in- -boiling. 

You might ha’ knocked me down with a 
feather, as the saying i.s, and 1 just stood 
inside the ofiice sj)eechless. The l)oy ’ad 
disappeared, and sitting on the floor where 
I ’ad left ’im was a very nice-looking gal of 
about eighteen, with short ’air and a white 
blouse. 

“ Good evening, sir,” she ses, jumping up 
anci giving me a pretty little frightened look. 
” I’m so .sorry that rny brother has been 
dec'eiving you. He’s a bad, wicked, ungrate- 
ful boy. The idea of telling you that Mr. 
Watson was ’is father ! flave you been 
there ? 1 do ’oj)e you’re not tired.” 

“ Where is he ? ” I ses. 

“ He’s gorn,” she ses, shaking her ’cad. 
” I begged and prayed of ’im to stop, but ’e 
wouldn’t. He said ’c thought you might be 
offended with ’im. ‘ (uve my love to old 
Roley-Poley, and tell ’im 1 don’t trust ’im,’ 
he ses.” 

She stood there looking so scared that I 
didn’t know wot to say. By and by she took 
out ’er little ];oc'ket-ankcrcher and began to 
cry. , 

“ Oh, get ’im back,” she ses. Don’t let 
it be said I follered ’im ’ere all the way for 
nothing. Have another try; For my sake ! ” 

“ ’Ow can I get ’im back when I don’t know 
where he’s gorn ? ” I ses. 

“ He— -he^s gorn to ’is gbdfather/’ she ses, 
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dabbing her eyes. 1 ])rcmiised ’ini not to 
tell anybody ; but 1 don’t know wot to do 
for the best.” , 

** Well, p’r’aps ’is godfather will ’old on to 
’irn,” I scs. 

“ He won’t tell ’ini anything aViout going 
to sea/’ she ses, shaking her little ’cad. 

He’s just gorn to tr\’ and bo-bf)-borrow 
some money to go away with.” 

She bust out sobbing, and it was all 1 could 
do to get the godfather’s address out of ’er. 
When i think of the trouble I took to get it 
I come over quite faint. At last she tolci me, 
between ’er sobs, that ’is name was Mr. 
Kiddem, and that lie lived at 27, Bridge 
Street. 

He’s one o’ the kindest-’carted and most 
generous men that ever lived,” she ses ; 
‘‘ that’s why my brother Harry ’as gone 
to ’im. And you needn’t mind taking 
anything ’e likes to give you ; he’s rolling 
in money.” 

I took it a bit easier going to Bridge Street, 
but the evening seemed ’otter than ever, and 
by the time 1 got to the ’ouse I was pretty 
neat* done up. A nice, tidy-looking woman 
opened the door, bnt she was a’most stone- 


deaf, and r ’ad to shout the name pretty near 
a dozen times aiore she ’card it. 

“ He don’t live ’ere,” she ses. 

” ’As he moved } ” I ses. ” Or wot ? ” 

She shook her ’ead, and, artel* telling m.0 to 
wait, went in and fetched her ’usband. 

‘‘ Never ’card of him,” he ses, and we’ve 
been ’ere seventeen years. Are you sure it 
was twenty-seven ? ” 

“ Sartiiin,” I ses. 

Well, he don’t live ’ere,” lie ses. Why 
not try thirty-seven and forty-seven ? ” 

I tried 'em : thirty-seven was empty, and 
a pasty -faced chaj> at forty-seven u(‘aily made 
’imself ill over the name of Kiddem.” It 
’adn’t striu’k me belor(‘, but it’s a hard matter 
to deceive me, and all in a flash jt come over 
me that I ’acl been done agin, and that tho^' 
gal was us bad as ’(^r brother. 4 

I was so done up 1 could ’anily crawl back,;: 
and my ’ead was all in a maze. I’hreo or font i 
times 1 stopped and tried Iq think, but;| 
couldn’t, but at last 1 got back unci dragged, | 
myself into the ofFu'e. ^ j 

As 1 ’arf ejcpccted, it was , There 

was no sign of either the gal or the 1 *nd 
1 dropped into a chair and tried td tfeipk 
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'it all meant* Then, happening to look out of 
the winder 1 see somebody running up and 
down the jetty. , 

T couldh^t see plain owing to the things in 
the way, but as soon as I got outside and saw 
wljp it was I nearly dropped. It was the boy, 
and he was running up and down wringing 
his ’ands and crying like a wild thing, ^and, 
instead o’ running away as soon as ’e saw me, 
he rushed right up to me and threw ’is grubby 
little paws round my nec k. 

Save her ! ” ’e ses. Save ’er ! Jldp ! 
Help ! ” 

“ Look ’ere,” I ses. 

“ She fell overboard,” he scs, danc'ing about. 

Oh, my })orc sister! Quick! Quick! I 
can’t swim ! ” 


He rain to the side and pointed at the water, 
which was just about at ’arf-tide. Then ’e 
caught ’old of me agin. 

“ Make ’aste,” he ses, giving me a snove 
behind. ‘‘ Jump in. Wot are you waiting 
for ? ” 

J stood there for a moment ’arf dazed, 
looking down at the water, 'fhen I pulled 
down a life-bclt from the wall ’ere and threw 
it in, and, arter another moment’s thought, 
ran back to the Lizzie anc^Annie, wot was in 
lh(.‘ inside berth, and gave them a hail. I’ve 
always ’ad a good voic e, and in a flash the 
ski})|)CT and 'Fed Sawyer came tumbling up 
out of the cabin and the ’ands out of the 
lo'c ’sic. 

‘‘ Gal overboard ! ” 1 ses, shouting. 



“‘GAl, overboard!* 1 SES, SHOUTING.* 





“mhk camk alon<; towards mk witi 

Twice ’e said he thouglU ’e touched some- 
thing, but it turned out as ’e was mistaken. 
His face got longer and longer and ’e shook 
his ’ead^ and said he was afraid it was no 
good. 

“ DonT stand cryin' T^re,” he ses to the 
kindly. “ ^un round for the 

Thames police, and get them and the drags. 
Take the boy with you. It’ll occupy hs 
mind.** 

He *ad another go with the boat-hook arter 
they *ad gone ; then ’e gave it up, and sat 
in the boat wailing. 

** This’ll be a bad job for you, watchman,” 
he ses, shaking his ’ead. “ Where was you 
when it ’appened ? ” 

” He’s been missing all the evening,” ses 
the cook, wot was standing beside me. ‘‘ If 
he’d been doing ’is dooty, the pore gal 


’dr arms iiki.d (t.osk I'o hai siiarx” 

beside ’im said he would sooner I w'as Ijoilcd 
1 believe they ’ad words a)>out it, but I wai=^ 
feeling too upset to tak(‘ much iu>tk't‘. 

“ Looking miserable wamT bring ’er l>ack 
to lite agin,” ses the skipper, lookif^^ U]» at 
me and shaking his ’ead. ^hu’d bcltei go 
down to my cabin and get yourscH a drop (}' 
whisky ; there’s a bottle on the table \'ou’lI 
w^aiu all your wits about you when the police 
come. And wot(*^ tr you do don’t say 
nothing to criminate yourseh.” 

“ We’ll do llic < riminating for ’im aU 
right,” ses the cook. 

” If 1 was the pore gal I’d haunt ’'im,” 
ses the ordinary seaman ; " every night ol ’is 
life I’d stand afore 'im dripping with Water 
and moaning.” 

“ P’r’aps she will,” ses the cook| 

’ope so, at any rate.” 
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^ i^,9 'dead-beat. 

got a’/orror of- ghosts, 
on alone of a 

jxiglEit arter w«is too much 

f|ot;me. ? 1 went bn board the tit^e and Annie, 
'i;abdid^|^^5in -tfee cabin '/J found a bottle o’ 
wHiskyVa^'the skipper ^std said. 1 sat down 
bn the looker and ’ad a gla^ss, and then 1 sat 
wotrjdng "& wondering wot was to be the 
-endbt.’if all. ' 

"llie whisky warmed me up a hit, and I ’ad 
jnst, taken up the bottle to ’elp myself agin 
when I bard a faint sort o’ sound in Ac 
skipper’s state-room. I put the bottle down 
and listened, but everything seemed deathly 
still, r took it up agin, ancl ’ad just poured 
fOUt a drop o’ whisky when I distinctly 'eard 
a hissing noise and then a little moan. 

, For a moment I sat turned to stone. Then 
I put tfie bottle down quiet, and ’ad just got 
Up To go when the door of the state-room 
opened, and I saw the drowndeb gal, with 
br little face and hair all wet and dripping, 
Standing before me. 

Ted Sawyer ’as been telling e\'erybody 
that I came up the coinjianion-wa) like a 
fog-horn that ’ad lost its ma ; 1 wond(T how 
he’d bvc come up if he’d ’ad the evening I 
had ’ad ? 

They were all on the jetty as I got there 
and tumbled into the skipper's arms, and all 
asking at once wot was the matter. When I 
got my breath back a bit and told ’em, they 
laugh^. All except the cook, and ’c said it 
was only wot I might expect. Then, like 
a man in a dream, 1 see the gal come out of 
the companion and walk slowly to the side. 


Look ! ” I <5esi Look:! There she is I 
“ You’re dreaming,” Ses the skipper ; 
“ there’s nothing there.” 

They all said the same, even when the gal 
stepped on to the side and climbed on to the 
wharf. She came along towards me wi^ ’*er 
arms held close to ’er sides, and making the 
most ’orrible faces at me, and it took five of 
’em all their time to ’old me. The wharf and 
everything seemed to me to spin rouhd and 
round. "I'liien she came straight up to me 
and patted me on the cheek. 

“ Pore old gentleman,” she ses. Wot a 
shame it is, Ted ! ” 

They let go o’ me then, and stamped up and 
down the jetty laughing fit to kill themselves. 
If they ’ad only known wot a exhibition they 
was making of themselves, and ’ow I pitied 
them, they wouldn’t ha’ done it. And by 
and by Ted wiped his eyes and put his arm 
round the gal’s waist and ses : — 

“ This is my intended, Miss Florric Price,” 
he ses. Aiji’t she a little wonder ? Wot 
d’ye think of er } ’’ 

“ J’ll keej) iny owm opinion,” I ses^ 
ain’t got anything to say against gals, but 
if 1 onl) lay my ’ands on thai young brother 
of ’ers— 

They went off agin then, worse than ever ; 
and at last the cook ('ame and put ’is skinny 
arm round my neck and started spluiteri]ng 
in my ear. I shoved ’im off hard, because 1 
see it all then ; and 1 should ha’ seen it afore 
only 1 didn’t ’avc time to think. I don’t 
bear no malice, and all 1 can say is that I 
don’t wish ’er any harder punishment than 
to be married to 'Fed Sawyer. 
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INSTANCES BY “STRAND" READERS. 
lUustratea hy W. E. Wigfull 


N a recent issue of The 
Strand we gave a number 
of instanc'es of impudent 
audac'ity, and suggested that 
our readers miglit be able and 
willing to supply further ones 
out of their own knowledge 
or experience. With this suggestion hun- 
dreds have complied^ and we have jdeasure 
this month in giving a selection Irom tlie 
anecdotes received. It is curious how the 
same story will turn up in different places, 
related of different times and persons. More 
than one has been sent to us l)y at least half- 
a-dozen correspondents, widely separated. 
This is the case with the following, of w'hic'h 
we choose the version forwarded by Mr. F. H. 
Ursell, of Abbey Wood, Kent. 

“A traveller in books/’ he writes, “who 
had been working Auc kland, New Zealand, for 
all it was wortli, called one morning on a 
grcH'cr and introduced to his notice a medical 
work at the [)ric-e of one sovereign. The 
groc'cr .saicl he was too busy to attend to him, 
but if he cared to show' the work to liis wife 
he could do so. If she was satisfied with it 
he w'ould jmrc'hase a copy. 

“ 'J'hc Amcn'ic'an immediately j)roceeded 
to the grocer’s private residence, where he 
informed the wife that the grocer had sent 
him with the book, for which .she was to pay. 
The good lady, without demur, did so. The 
traveller then returned to the store, where the 
grocer was informed that his wife was very 
pleased with the work and would like her 
husband to purchase a copy. This the groexT 
did, whilst the traveller casually informed him 
that he wished to catch the boat for Wclling- 
. ton that morning. 

“ A short time after his departure a 
messenger came from the house who informed 
the grocer that his wife had purchased the 
book at his desire and was very pleased with 
it. The grocer’s thoughts, on receiving this 
message, can easily be imagined. 

“ Just at this time a carrier called w'ho did 
most of the collecting of goods from the 
various wharves. Acting on the spur of the 
moment, and not wishing to explain too fully 
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the manner in which lu‘ had hc^en dont‘, the 
grocer asked him to go down to the wharf 
and rec^iicst the Yankee* to come hac k, as \\v 
wi.shed to speak to him. 'I'he carrier drene 
down to the waterside with as little delay an 
possible, and, seeing the objen t ol his journey 
on the deck of the stt'amc r, gave tlie grocxrV 
message to him. ‘ Oh, yes/ was the Veply, 

‘ I know' what he wjints. i was sluuving liim 
a hook this morning. I t xped ht‘ wants to 
buy one. ITere isn’t time lor nu* to go hac k, 
or I shall lose this boat. N'c)u can pay me loi ^ 
the book, and he will pay )c»u again wlien you 
take it to him.’ 

“ The carrier, be ing ignorant oi the triek 
already played on tin* grocer, readily pro* 
duced the sovcTcigii anc) leinriu'd with the 
book to his (‘mf)loy(T. WlnU was said when 
the third copy oi the mcnlieal l)Ook was laid 
on the grocer’s counter liistoiy does not say, 
but it is eerlain lltal American travellers 
never received a kindly rec eption at that slort< 
again.” 

Here is another example ol audac ious and 
ingenious resourc^tdulness, scut in by Mr. 
Thomas Russell, 3, h'leel Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

“A baker’s barrow was standing un-.. 
attended in a side sln*et when a shabby man, 
by his appearance hard up and evidently out 
of work, looking round and seeing no cute 
about, lifted the lid and ciuic kly absiructecl 
two loaves. He had one in (‘luh hand, just 
as the baker came out of a galc'wa v c lose by. 

“ The baker rushed iij) and, in a loud voic e, 
demanded what he was doing the re . 

“ The man calmly commenced weighing 
the loaves one against the other ; then, turning 
to the baker, said : - 

“ ‘ 1 was just w'ondering whethetr y<au loaf t 
was heavier than mine, as my bakei givers, 
.short weight ! / 

“ ‘ You put my loaf dowm and clear out 
of it.’ ^ 

“ 'rhe man immediately dropped Imck 
into the barrow, and with the exclamation, J 
* All right, old chap, don’t get na»ty/ made 
a rapid retreat with the other loaf;*' 
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WAS lusr WONhl'.KlM, WllK'lHl.K Vol'K HtM- WA'i ilhAVl 
IIIAN MINK, AS MV HAKKK SllDR'l' Wl'.U.Hl'!'’ 


But there is brazen audacity 
of all sorts and degrees of in- 
genuity. The next, though 
not new, is unique. 

“ A wealthy gentleman,’’ 
writes Mr. John Walls, of 
New London, Connedieut, 
U.wS.A., ‘'died leaving his 
property to the three leading 
religious seets, stipulating, 
however, that the rej)resenta- 
tives of eadi should attend his 
funeral and de[)Osit one thou- 
sand dollars f‘,a('h in his eoftin. 
d'hc* deceased was known to be 
highl)' (‘i'(‘i‘ntric, anrl all three 
of the destined benefa iaries 
coin])li(‘d. The ])ri<‘st stepped 
i or ward and deposited his 
thousand dollars in paper 
nione\' : the (']erg\'n)an put in 
a liki* sum in gold, and was 
followed by a devout Hebrew^, 
who laiil in his recjuired ('on- 
tribution and, alter fumbling 
about the eoffm, retired. A 
week later, when the pro- 
])erty had realized a eonsidiT- 
able sum, the trio iiU't, and, 
after some (onversation, the 
first two mentioned their 
buried sums in gold and bank- 
note's. ‘ What sort of money 
did )'ou put in ? ’ they askt'd 
^he jew. The latter smiled. 
‘Oh, gentlemen, I jait in a 
cheepie lor three' tliousand 
dollars and oni the 

change ! ' 


To l\lr. A. (nil nett, 4, Redan Street, 
Ipswi('h, we are indebted for tlie lollow- 

“Mrs. R lives in a semi detae lied villa 
with a neat little garden back and front. 
She has a ])artieular fancy lor primroses, 
although last year, on a c'ertain date, she had 
fewer than slu* desired, d'here wa’re enough 
for the front garden, but none in the liack. 
One morning a man brought round to the 
back door a <|uantity ot health y-looking 
roots, and Mrs. R - was glad to buy his 
whole stock 

An hour later, on going to the front door, 
she discovered that the hawker had merely 
dug up the roots from the front garden, and, 
with colossal impudence, had carried them 
round the house to sell again to their owner 
for the back.” 


Here is a case of cold-blooded effrontery, 
related by ]\lr. 'f. Robinson, 50, Ha/lewell 
Road, Putney 

“ One day a thiel went into a small ('om- 
mercial hotel, where there was no porter, 
and took all the top- hats whii h he ('ould lay 
his hands upon, just as he was going out a 
('ommercial traveller entered and asked him 
what he was doing there. Without the 
.slightest hesitation the thief promptly 
replied : ‘ Tm taking them round to be 

ironed, sir. Absolutely no (Large,” and con- 
tinued, with the utmost coolness, ' And can 
I oblige you by taking yours as well, sir ? ’ 

“ To this the traveller readily assented. 

“ ‘ Well, as it’s free and there’s no charge, 
you might as well take mine, though it’s 
nearly new and doesn’t really want doing.’ 

“ ^'hereupon the thief quickly walked out, 
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leaving the other to awaken to his loss, a who sent round word that the m«ll 

sadder but a wiser man/’ should ‘ take down the clock and be smftrt 

about it/ 'fhc man obeyed his lord^hijli^» 

From hats we turn to bods, which arc order to the letter, but from that day to thiit 

naturally far more rarely the object of the nobody has seen (dlher the miut with itus 

swindler’s attentions. 'I'he story is sent by ladder or the fitu‘ ckx k whic h for so Icmg had 

Mr. A. J. Romeril, Beaumont, Jersey: — told the time ol dav to the law in Dublin/’ 

“ The proprietor of a shop, hearing an 

unusual noise upstairs, went to investigate, Frecfuentlv a bra/en impudi'ni’c supplies 
and found a man on the landing with a huge the omission of a card ol imitation to privti'le 

bundle of bedding, and of (ourse asked w'hat ])arties. It i.s occ'asitmallv iiscdul at public 

business hc‘ had ther(‘. demonstrations. Miss K. Newton. St. 

“ ‘ T’ve come with the bed,’ said the man. John's 'IVannc, King’s l.vrui, sends us the 

“ ‘ What bed ? I’ve orden'd none.’ tollov iiig : 

“ ‘ Aren't you Mr. ^ -- ? ’ “ Two gentk'men ol the writer’s actjuaiul 

‘‘‘No, ('crlainly not; so just clear out at ainc travelled some u^ars ago ifom Kiuf/i 

once. And another lime noli ring at tlu* side Iaiiii to Mioieluster, to hear tlu* late Right 

enlranee.’ lion. W. F. Ciladstom' addic's^ a politic id 

'i'he man apologizc'd lor his mistake, and mc'camg. Reac hing llu'irdestination somewhat 
then got the bundle on liis 
back, the* proprietor lielping 
him, as it was so um\ield\, 
and seeing him out of the 
liotise. 

“ His disgust ma)' be 
bi'tter imagined than desi ri- 
l)ed wlien he diseoNerc'd 
some hours later tlial he had 
assisted in the* removal ol 
his own leather heel, pillows, 
and hixlding ! ” 

'I'he following case ol 
colossal impndc-nee is said 
by Mr. 'I'homas Me ( Iratli. 2. 

( ross Avenue, I )ublin, to be 
well aiitheiilieated. Ihil the 
.same slorv is reflated as 
having taken place in llong- 
Kong and m an Amc'riean 
toNvn : — 

“The Four ( ourls, Dublin, 
are a massive pile; oj build- 
ings situated on the liank ol 
the River biffey. Within 
these walls takes plac;e all 
the princi])al law business of 
the City of Dublin. One day 
during the hearing of a 
c'elebrated law-suit, w'ilhin 
the great hall of justice, a 
slight interruption was 
c'aused by the appearance at 
the entrance to the hall ot a 
man carrying on his shouldcT 
a long ladder who ‘ c-ame to 
take away the big clock to 
mend it/ The man’s errand 
was notified to the judge, 
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lati, they were dismayed to find the meeting 
so crowded that all hope of hearing the great 
orator seemed at an end. Mr. R , how- 

ever, was of a resourceful nature ; moreover, 
he possessed a remarkably powerful voice. 
Raising the latter to its utmost capacity and 
gently urging his friend forward, he corn- 


presumption, of some shoppers has passed 
into a proverb. 

‘‘ A stout old lady,’’ writes Mr. James B. 
Thomson, 26, Grosvenor Place, Aberdeen, 
“ entered a drapery establishment on a very 
warm day and, dropping heavily on a chair, 
asked to be shown a pair of blankets. The 
assistant quickly pro- 
duced a light pair, and 
these the lady abruptly 
dismissed and called 
for better quality. The 
shopman returned with 



‘oh, it UKALLY doesn’t MATIKR. I DON’T KKQniRE m.ANKICTS, HUT I WAS JUST WAllTNO 
FOR MY DAUCrUTER, AND CAME IN TO REST FOR A MOMENT.” 


manded the audience to ‘ make way for his 
lordship.’ Immediately a pathway opened, 
and a repetition of this * Open Sesame ’ 
admitted the impostors to the best position 
the hall afforded, where they sat and enjoyed 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech in comfort.” 

The cool cheek, not to say the intolerable 


a heavy parcel, and the would-be customer 
was soon engaged making a cursory examina- 
tion of the midnight covering. 

Another refusal made it necessary for 
the assistant to descend to the cellar, whence 
he returned with a huge package. The 
perspiration was dropping from his brow 
as he unfolded the goods for his client’s 
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inspection. With a patronizing air, the lady 
inquired if this was all the stock, and the 
assistant was about to ascend to a shelf near 
the ceiling when the lady continued : ‘ Oh, 
it really doesn't matter. I don't require 
blankets meantime, but I was just waiting 
for my daughter, who is making some pur- 
chases next door, and 1 merely came in to rest 
for a moment. Thanks.' " 

Rewards do not always flow directly to the 
deserving, as we are reminded by the following 
from Mr. C'harles Lynch, to, Daulby Street, 
Idverpool : — 

One Sijiturday night a cornet-player stood 
outside a public-house, rendering with much 
feeling ‘ Because 1 Love You.' A scedy- 
looking individual jiassing by slopped to 
listen. By and by, as the cornet-player 
began on the second verse, the seedy one 
walked into the public-house, and, doffing 
his cap, coolly began to solicit contributions 
‘ For the musi('ians, gentlemen, please.' 

“ Coppers flowed into his cap, and when at 
length the performer outside entered to ask 
for patronage, he found that the generous 
largesse had just been given to his ‘ mate,' 
who, of course, had made a timely disappear- 
ance.” 

An amusing nstance of cheek ” (though 
not from the vidim’s point of view) comes 
from Miss Hockheinier, Manchester: — 

“ A gentleman, on returning home from 
town, discovered that his valuaifle gold 
repeater had been stolen from his waistcoat- 
pocket. As the watch was an exceptionally 
fine one, he determined to try to recover it 
at all costs, and advertised offering a reward 
of five pounds, ‘ and no questions asked.' 
Next day a seedy-looking individual pre- 
sented himself, handed over the watch, and 
duly received the promised reward. ‘ And 
now,' said the gentleman, who prided himself 
on his astuteness, and was anxious to know 
how he had been ‘ done,' ‘ just show me how 
you took it without my notic ing, and you shall 
have another sovereign.’ 

“ ‘ Now! easier, guv'nor,' replied the pick- 
pocket ; ^ you was just lookin’ inter t’ shop- 
winder ; 1 slips me 'and inter yer weskit- 
pocket, like this ’ (suiting the action to the 
word), ‘ presses the swivel, and out nips the 
ticker as easy as winkin'.' 

** ‘ Well, my man, here's your sovereign. 


m' 

and don’t do it again. You won*t get ofl «i|i 
easily next time.* 

The man departed with his six ixiiwnds, wtdl 
content, and, not less pleased with the return 
of his watch, the gentleman called to his wife ; 
* Maria, come down here quickly 1 * 

' Whatever's the matter, John ? ** 

“ ‘ Just fancy ! I've had a man here in 
answer to my advertisement, and 
actually brought back my watch.* 

“ ‘ Well, I never ! However did he maniige 
to take it without your noticing ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ah, my dear, I gave him an extra 
.sovereign to show me that ! It really was 
quite simple ; I can’t think how 1 didn't 
catch him at it. He just put his hand in my 
waistcoat-pocket, like this, and-- — t local 
heavens, he’s gone and taken it again ” 

But for barefaced impertinence, unaccom 
panied by roguery, it would be hard to tieai 
the following : - 

“A few years back, when the old horse 
drawn trams were still in vogue, a well 
dressed man hailed one in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. The londiu tor brought his 
charge to a standstill and impatiently awaited 
the approach of his prospective passemger, 
who, on coming up, look a match Irom hi>« 
poc ket and, striking it against the side of the 
car, lit a c igar. 

“‘That’s all 1 wanted,’ he remaiked, as 
he strolled leisurely away. ‘ You can get 
along now.' ” 

The loregoing we owe to Mr. S. Benyon. 
Bclsize, Baldslow Road, Hastings, who also 
sends the following - 

“ A man strolled into a lobac'conist's in 
Chiswic k and asked for a shilling’s worth of 
cigars. He was served. 

“ ‘ On second thoughts,’ said he, replacing 
them on the counter, ‘ I’d prefer cigarettes. 
You’ll change these cigars for them ? * 

“ ‘ Certainly, sir,’ 

“ The customer put the cigunntes in his 
pocket and turned towards the door. 

"“‘Excuse me, sir,’ cried the shojmmn, 
‘ but you haven’t paid for the cigarettes.’ 

“ ‘ Certainly not,’ retorted tlie olh^r, 
indignantly ; ‘ didn’t I give you the c igars 
in exchange ? There are your cigars on the 
counter.* And the stranger walked away, 
leaving the tobacconist uncertain which of 
them was the rogue and which the victim.** 



OUR STAND AT THE WHITE CITY 


0 many of our readers will 
he attending the Coronation 
J^xhibition at the White City, 
Shepherd’s Bush, that we 
make no apology for drawing 
their attention to the stand 
devoted to Thk Strand 
MACiA/jNK and other puhlu'ations of Messrs, 
(reorge Newnes, Ltd. It is easily found, for 


Roberts, H. G. Wells, E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Max Pemberton, and (diaries Garvic e, and of 
a poem by Rudyard Kipling. The whole of 
the manuscript of “ The White Prophet,” 
by Hall ( aine, is also on view. It runs, as 
may be imagined, to a vast number of pages, 
covered with neat, almost microscopic*, hand- 
writing, with innumerable annotations on the 
fly-leaves, the whole bc'ing bound in green 




the Press Section is one ol the most juominent 
features of the Exhibition, and the Newnes 
stand is in the centre of the hall. It is 
designed to repre.sent an old-time book-shop, 
and admirably serves its purpose of showing 
to advantage a most varied and interesting 
collection. 

The feature that will probably prove the 
greatest attrac tion to readers of this magazine 
is a collection of the original manu.scripts of a 
number of famous Strand writers. Here, for 
instance, may be seen the original of Sir 
Arthur (,‘onan Doyle’s story, “ The Adventure 
of the Dancing Men,” which readers will not 
need reminding was one of the best of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories. Among the others 
are MSS. of stories by W. W. Jacobs, Morley 


cloth, with the title and “ Grccba ( astlc- 
Ial)rary ” in gold letters. 

A glance round the stand revc^als man\ 
other interesting items, such as a proof of 
an article on (Jueen Victoria’s dolls, with 
corrections in Her late MajestN’s own hand- 
writing, and a Royal c'opy of Thk .Strand 
bound in .satin. Visitors can also obtain 
an insight into the production ol the 
magazine, for here they have placed before 
them the various stages of the j)rocess, with 
explanatory notes which make everything 
clear. 

Want of space precludes reference to many 
of the other contents of the stand, but these 
visitors may safely be trusted to discover for 
themselves. 




JuditK Lee: Pages from Her bfe. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated ty R. S. Stott. 

[A new detective method is such a rare thing that it is with unusual pleasure we introduce out' 
readers to Judith Lee, the fortunate possessor of a gift which gives her a place apart in detect iv»f 
fiction. Mr. Marsh's heroine is one whose fortunes, we predict with confidence, will be followed 
with the greatest interest from month to month. ) 

I. -The Man Who Cut Off My Hair. 


V name is Judith Lee. J am 
a teacher of the deaf and 
dumb. 1 teach them by 
what is called the oral system 
--that is, the lip-reading sys- 
tem. When people pronounce 
a word ('orrectly they all 
make exactly the same movements with 
their lips, so tliat, without hearing a .sound, 
)ou only have lo watch them very elo.sely to 
know what they are saying. Of cour.se, this 
needs prai tice, and some people do it better 
and quicker than otiiers. 1 su|)pose 1 must 
have a special sort ol knai'k in that direction, 
l)eiause J do not remember a time when, by 
merely wati'hing people speaking at a dis- 
taiK'e. no matter at what distani'e il 1 could 
see them (dearly, J did not know what they 
weri‘ .saying. In inv ('as(> the gilt, or knack, 
or whatever it is, is hereditary. My father 
was a t('a( due ol the deat and dumb a very 
suc('(‘.sslul one. Ilis father wa.s, 1 jjelieve, 
one of the originators of the oral system. My 
mother, when she was first married, had an 
im[)ediment in her speech which jmutically 
made her dumb ; though she was stone deaf, 
.she became so expert at liji-reading that .she 
could not only tell wduit others were .saying, 
but slie could s[K‘ak herself -audibly, although 
she crjuld not hear her own voice. 

So, }ou see, 1 have lived in the atmosphere 
of lip-rea(Jing all my life. When people, as 
they often do, tliink my .skill at it borders on 
the marvellous, I always explain to them that 
it is nothing of the kind, that mine is simply 
a case of “ practice makes perfect.^’ This 
knack of mine, in a way, is almost equivalent 
to another sense. It has led me into the 
most singular situations, and it has been the 
cause of many really extraordinary adven- 
tures. I will tell you of one which hapj)encd 
to me when 1 was quite a child, the details of 
which have never faded from my memory. 

My father and mother were abroad, and I 


was staying, with .some old and trusted 
servants, in a little (oltage which wc had in 
the country. I suppose J imi.sl been 

betw^een twelve and thirteen years ot ag(\ I 
w'as returning by train to th(‘ I'oltage Irorn a 
.short visit whic h J had been paying to sonic- 
friends. In my ('()mj)ariment there were two 
persons besides myself an elderl)' woman 
who sat in Iront ot me, and a man who was 
at the other end of her s(‘at. At a station 
not very far from my home the woman got 
out ; a man got in and placed hiinsell besidt- 
the one wdio w^as already there*. 1 could see 
they w'ere ac cjuaintaiu cs ' the) bc^gan to talk 
to {‘aeh other. 

They had been talking togc'lher fur some 
minutes in such low tones that \ou could not 
only not hear their words, you could scarc ely 
tell that they were speaking. Hut lliat made 
no differenc'c to me ; though tlu*y spoke in 
the tiniest whisper 1 had only to look at their 
faces lo know exac tly what they wa re saving. 
As a matter oi fact, happening to glance up 
from the magazine I was reading, J saw the 
man who had been there first .say lo tlie other 
.something whic'h gave* me cjuite a start. 
What he said was this (I caily saw the lag-end 
of the .senlenc'c) 

“ . . . Myrtle ('ottage* ; it's got a great, 
old myrtle in the front garden.’' 

The other man 'said something, but as his 
face was turned from me 1 c ould not sec* what ; 
the tone in which he spoke; was so sitlHlued 
that hearing was out of the (|uestion. fhe 
first man replied (whose face w as to me) : 

“ His name is ( olc-gatc. He's art old 
bachelor, who us(‘s the ))lace as a .summer 
cottage. I know him well all the* dc;al<Ts 
know Kim. He's got some of the finest old 
silver in England, There'.s a C harles IL salt- 
cellar in the plac'e which would fetch twenty 
pounds an ounce anywhere," 

The other man sat up erect and shoc»k 
his head, looking straight in front of hin>> so 
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that I could see what he said, though he spoke 
only in a whisper. 

Old silver is no better than new ; you 
can only melt it.” 

The other man seemed to grow quite warm. 

Only melt it ! Don't be a fool ; you 
don't know what you're talking about. 1 
can get rid of old silver at good prices to 
collectors all over the world ; they don't ask 
too many questions when they think they’re 
getting a bargain. That stuff at Myrtle 
Cottage is worth to us well over a thousand ; 
I shall be surprised if I don't get more for it.” 

The other man must have glanc ed at me 
while I was watching his companion speak. 
He was a fair-haired man, with a pair of light- 
blue eyes, and quite a nice complexion. 
Pie whispered to his friend : — 

That infernal kid is watching us as if she 
were all eyes.” 

The. other said : “ Let her watch. Much 
good may it do her ; she can’t hear a word- - 
goggle-eyed brat ! ” 

What he meant by goggle-eyed ” 1 didn’t 
know, and it was true that J ( ould not hear ; 
but, as it happened, it was not nec'cssary that 
I should. I think the other must have bc^en 
suspicious, because he replied, if possible in a 
smaller whisper than ever - 

** 1 should like to twist her skinny neck and 
throw her out on to the line.” 

Pie looked as if he could do it too ; mch an 
unpleasant look came into Ins c^^es that it 
quite frightened me. After all, I was alone 
with them ; I was (juite small ; it would 
have been perfectly easy for him to have done 
what he said he would like to. So I glanced 
ba('k at my magazine, and left the rest of their 
conversation unwatched. 

But I had heard, or rather seen, enough 
to set me thinking. I knew Myrtle ('ottage 
quite well, and the big myrtle tree ; it was 
not very far from our own cottage. And 1 
knew Mr. ('olegate and his ('ollection of old 
silver — particularly that Charles II. .salt- 
cellar of which he was so proud. What inte- 
rest had it for these two men ? Plad Mr. 
Colegate come to the cottage ? He was not 
there when I left. Or had Mr. and Mrs. 
Baines, who kept house for him — had they 
come ? I was so young and so simple that 
it never occurred to me that there could be 
anything sinister about these twa whispering 
gentlemen. 

They both of them got out at the station 
before ours. Ours was a little village station,^ 
with a platform on only one side of the line ; 
the one at which they got out served for quite 
an important place — our local market town. 


I thought no more about them, but I did 
think of Mr. Colegate and of Myrtle Cottage. 
Dickson, our housekeeper, said that she did 
not believe that anyone was at the cottage, 
but she owned that she was not sure. So 
after tea I went for a stroll, without saying a 
word to anyone — Dickson had such a trouble- 
some habit of wanting to know exactly where 
you were going. My stroll took me to Myrtle 
Cottage. 

It stood all by itself in a most secluded 
situation on the other side of Woodbarrow 
Common. You could scarcely see the house 
from the road —it was quite a little house. ^ 
When T got into the garden and saw that the 
front-room window was open I jiim])ed to the 
very natural conclusion that someone must 
be there. 1 went quickly to the window— I 
was on the most intimate terms with every- 
one about the place ; i should never have 
dreamt of announcing my presence in any 
formal manner — and looked in. What I saw 
did snri)rise me. 

In the room was the man of the train — the 
man who had been in my compartment first. 
He had what seemed to me to be Mr. Cole- 
gate’s entire collection of old silver spicad 
out on the talde in front of him, and that very 
moment he was holding up that gem of the 
col lection “the Charles II. salt-cellar. 1 had 
moved very cjuietly, meaning to take Mr. 
(blegale - if it was he — by surprise ; but I 
doubt if 1 had made a noise that that man 
would have heard me, he was so wrapped up 
in that apple of Mr. (‘olegate’s eye. 

1 did not know wluiL to make of it at all. 

I did not know what to think. What was 
that man doing there ? What was 1 to do ? 
Should I speak to him ? I was just trying 
to make up my mind when someone from 
behind lifted me right off my feet and, putting 
a hand to my throat, squeezed it so tightly 
that it hurt me. 

“ If you make a sound I’ll choke the life 
right out of you. Don’t you make any mis- 
take about it — I will ! ” 

He .said that out loudly enough, though it 
was not so very loud either — he spoke so 
close to my ear. I could scarcely breathe, 
but I could still see, and 1 could see that the 
man who held me so horribly by the throat 
was the second man of the train. The 
recognition seemed to be mutual. 

” Ifjt isn’t that infernal brat ! She seemed 
to be all eyes in the railway carriage, and, my 
word, she seems to have been all ears too,” 

The first man had come to the window. 

“ What's up ? ” he asked. Who's that 
kid you've got hold of there ? ” 



THE MAN WHO CUT OFE MY llAm. 


My ca[)tx)r twisted my face round Cor the 
Ollier to look at. 

C-an’t you see for yourself ? I felt, some- 
how, that she was listeninj^-.” 

'' She couldn’t liiive heard, even if she was ; 
no could have heard what w'e were saying. 
Hand her in here.” I was passed through 
the window to the other, who kept as tight 
a grip oh my throat as his friend had done. 

'' Who are you ? ” he asked. ” I’ll give 
you a chaiK'e to answer, hut if yo\i try to 
scream idl twist your head right off you.” 

Tfc loosed his grip just eiKiUgh to enable 
me to answer if 1 wished. Bnl 1 did not wish. 
I kept perfectly still, flis eompanion .said : - 
Whales the use of wa.'^ling lime } Slit 
her throat and get done w'ith it.” 

He took irom the table a, drt'adful looking 
knite, with a blade eighteen inclie^ long, which 
] knew very w(‘ll. Mr. ('olcgale h<id it in liis 
collection bi'caiise of its bcaiil itiilh'-chas(‘(l. 


massive silver I'U'mdle. it-Wj 
one of the old ScoilisU chi^flulns 
gate would sometimes nU' gh 

gno.se>flesh by telling me of some o£ 
things for wliieh, in the old, 
thirsty days in Scotland, it was suppw?d Co 
have been used. 1 kiuwv that ho. kept it in 
bcautilul condition, with the edge as shnuji 
as a razor. Sij you Can fam'y what my iVel^ 
ings were when that man tlrew the Wade 
a<To.ss my throat, so I'losi' to the skin that 
it all but grazed me. 

“ Beton' you cut licr throat,” observed 
lu\ (on)j)anion, ‘‘ wt 'll lit' her ufK , Wodt 
make sliort work of her. This Idt of rope 
wull about do the diulgi'.” 

He had what looki'd O) me like a length of 
clotlu's- lint' in hi> haml. Willi it, lietween 
them. the\ tied me to a gicat oak clndr, $0 
light that il seenu'd to t‘Ut i igld into me, atith 
Jest 1 .should scream witli iln' pain, the man 



“nil. c-Miturr houi of mv haik, and with ihai o^KAoroL knu*!-* the wpOkfit 

UK IT J‘KOM MY HKAO.” 

V.>L jclii. -28. . ; 
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with the blue eyes tied something across my 
mouth in a way which made it impossible 
for me to utter a sound. Then he threatened 
rne with that knife again^ and just as T made 
sure he was going to cut my throat he caught 
hold of my hair^ which, of course, w’as hanging 
down my hack, and wu'tli that dreadful knife 
saw’cd the whole of it from my Iiead. 

if 1 could have got within reaiT of liim at 
that moment I ^,b(‘li('ve lliat 1 should have 
stuck that knife into him. Rage made me 
half beside myself, lie had deslrosed vvlial 
was almost tli(j d<‘arest tiling in tiu' world to 
me not hccause of my own l()\e ol it, hut 
on aecount of iny mother’s. Mv mother had 
often quoted to me, “'Tlir glory of a woman 
is her hair,” and she would add that mine was 
very beautiful. Thi-re ('erlainly was a great 
deal of it. She was so ju'oud ol in) hair that 
she had made me proud ol it too lor tier sakis 
And to tliink that this man ( oiild hav(‘ rohhed 
me of it in so hideous a wii) ! 1 do believe 

that at the moment I eoiild have killed him. 

1 supjiose lu‘ saw' tin* lur\ whi(di jios.sessed 
mo, because he laugl u‘d and stm< k me a<ao.ss 
the face with mv own hair. 

“ r\’e half a mind to ('ram it flown \our 
throat,” he said. ” It didn't take mt' long 
to eut it oiT, hut i‘11 < iit \oiii throat (wen 
(jtiif'ker -”il nou so mneh as tr\ to mo\-e, my 
littl(‘ dear.” 

'J’he other man saifl to him : 

” Slu* can’t ino\ e and she (ant make a 
.sfaind either, "Sou 1(M\(‘ hei alon(\ ('oine 
over here and attend to hiisim ss ” 

” ril learn her.” rcjilied the otlua in<m, 
and he lifted m\ hair above ins head and let 
it fall all over me. 

'I'hey jirof'cedcfl to wrap up ea« h pief e ol 
Mr. (olegate’s tulleetion in ti^^lK' papei, and 
then to paf'k the whole into two ({iieer-shapf'd 
bags ' prellv hea\ \ they must li.iee been. 
It was only then th.il I realized what th(‘y 
W’ere doing the\' were stealing iMr. t'olegate’s 
collection ; they w'(‘re going to lake it aw'ay. 
'The fury which ])()ss<,ssod me ,is 1 sat then', 
helpless, and watched them ! 'The jiaiii was 
had enough, hut my rage was worse. AMien 
the man wdio had cut off inv’ hair mox'cd to 
the w'induw^ wdth one of the hags held in both 
iiis hands “it was as much a.s he ('ould ('arre 
--■he said to his companion with :i glance 
towards me: ” lladii't I better cut her 
throat before 1 go ? ’’ 

‘‘ You can come and do that pre.sently,” 
replied the other ; vou’ll find her waiting.” 
Then he dropped his voice* and I saw liim say : 
“ Now vou quite understand ? ” The other 
nodded.' “ What is it ? ” 


The face of the man who had cut my hair 
was turned towards me. He put his lips 
very close to the other, si)eaking in the tiniest 
whisper, which he never dreamed could reach 
my cars : “ Cotterill, Cloak-room^ Victoria 
Station, Brighton Railway.” » 

'Fhc other whispered, d^haCs right. You’d 
better make a note of it; we don’t want any 
bungling.” 

“ .No fear. I’m not likely to forget. Then 
he rejieated his jm'vious words, “ (utterill, 
( loak-room, Victoria Station, Brighton Rail- 
way.” 

He wdiispered this so v^ry earnestly that 
i felt sure there was som(*thing about the 
words w'hieh wgis most important ; by the 
time he had said them a second time they 
wer(‘ jirinled on my lirain quite as indelibly 
as they W’ere on his. He got out of the 
window and liis hag was jiassed to him ; 
then he spoke a parting word to me. 

” Sorry I c'aii’t take a lock of your hair 
w'ith me ; ])erha])s I’ll come hack for one 
jiresently.” 

'Fhen he wm'iU. If lu* had known the 
pa.ssion which was blazing in my heart I Tliai 
.illusion to my desecratc'fl locks only made it 
burn still fiercer. His (“oinj)anion, left alone, 
paid no attention to me whatever. He con- 
tinuc'd to secure* his hag, searched the room, 
as ii for anything which might haYe been 
overlooked, llu'ii, hearing the hag with the 
other half ol Mr. (‘olegate’s ('oll(‘cti(>n with 
him, lie went through tlu' door, ignoi'ing my 
prc'sence as if 1 had never existed. What 
he did afterwards ] cannot say ; i saw no 
more of him ; 1 was left alone all thrtaigh 

the night 

W hat a night it was. 1 w'as not alraid ; 1 
c.in honest 1)' sav th.it J hava* si'ldorn been 
afraid of anything- 1 suppose it is a matter of 
lernperainent hut I was most uncomfortable, 
very iinhaj)])y, and c'ac-li moment the jiain 
c'aused me liy mv bonds seemt‘(l to he growing 
greatc‘r. 1 do ])e]ii‘ve that the one thing 
which enabled me to kee}) my senses all 
tlinnjuh tlie night was the constant rejietilion 
ol those mystic’ words : ('otterill, ('loak-room, 
Vietori.i Station, Brighton Railway. In the 
midst ot my trouble i was glad that what 
some ]jeoj)le cal! my c urious gift had enabled 
me to see what i was cjiiite sure tViey had never 
meant should reac’h iny understanding. What 
the words meant J had no notion ; in them- 
.solv’es thc'v seemed to be silly words, flat 
that tlicy had some hidden, weighty meaning 
I w^as so sure that I kept saying them over 
and over again lest they should slip through 
my memory. 



THE MAN WHO CUT OFF MY HAIR. 


I do not know if I ever cloj?ed niy e 3 ^cs ; I bad still sense enough to wonder if It Wan that 

certainly never slept. 1 saw the first gleams man who had cut my hair oome Iwk Again 

of light usher in the dawn of another morning, to cut -my throat. As 1 watched open 
and J knew the sun had risen. I wondered sash my heart began to beat more vigdrpusl)* 
what they were doing at home — between the than it had for a very long time. What 
ntpetitions of that cryptic phrase. Was was rny relief when there presently appeared, 
l)i('kson looking for rhe ? 1 rather wdshed I on the otlier side of it. the fact*. of'^Mr. Colegaie, 
had let her know where 1 was going, then she the owner of Myrtle (ottago. 1 tried l<» 
might have had somc^ idea of where to look, scream— with joy, but ihaf^ cloth across my 
As it was she had none. 1 had some aetjuaint- mouth prevented my uttering a sound, 
anccs three or four miles off, with whom 1 J never shall lorgi*! tlie look which catru* 
would sometimes go to tea and, without on Mr. (’o]egat(‘'s face when he saw me. lie 
warning to anyone at home, stay the night, rested his hands on the sill as if he wamdered 
I am afraid that, even as a child, my habits how the window came to lx* open, then when he 
were erratic. Dickson might think 1 was looked in and saw' me, what a jump lie gave, 
staying with them, and, if so, she would not “Judith !" he exclaimed. “ Judith la-el 
even trouble to look for me. In tliat case i Surely it is Judith Ja-i- ! “ 
might have to stay where I w.is for days. He was a jaetty old man, or ht; si'cmed so 

I do not know^ wdiat tinai it was, but it to me, but I doubt ii a boy lould have got 
seemed to me that it had liecn light for waa-ks, thnnigli tliat w indow^ (juicker than he did. 
and that the day must be lusirly gom*, when lie washy mN side in h'ss tliaa no lime ; with 
1 heard steps outside the opcai window. 1 a knilc wdiicii lie took Irom his [locket was 
was v'ery nearly in a state ot stupor, but 1 severing my bonds. The agony wdikli came 
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plover tnc tbey were loosed ! Jt was worse 
than anything which had gone before. . Tllie 
moment fny mouth was free I exclaimed — 
. even then I was struck by the funny, hoarse 
voice in which I seemed to be speaking : — 
Cotterill, Cloak-room^ Victoria Station, 
Brighton Raitway.’* 

;So soon as I had got those mysterious words 
out of my poor, ^pan^hed throat T fainted ; 
’^the agony 1 was suffering, the strain which 1 
, had gone through, proved too mu('h for me. 
I knew dimly that J was tumbling into Mr. 
Colcgate^s arms, and then J knew no more. 

When J came back to life 1 was in bed. 
Dickson was at my l^odside, and Dr. Scott, 
and Mr. ^Colegate, and Piene, the village 
policeman’, and a man who I afte rwards knew 
was a detective, who had Imm sent over post- 
haste from a neighbouring town. I wondered 
where I was, and then 1 saw I was in a room 
in Myrtle Cottage. 1 sat uj) in bod, put up 
my hands — then it all ('ainc bai k to me. 

He cut off my liair witli MacGregor’s 
knife ! MacCiregor was the name of the 
Highlartd chieftain to w^hom, according to Mr. 
Colegate, that dreadful knife had belonged. 

When it did all come bac'k to me and I 
realized what had ha])[KMiefl, and felt how 
strange my head seemed without its ac('us- 
tomed covering, nothing would satish me 
but that they should bring me a looking-glass. 
When I saw what I looked like the rage which 
had possessed me when the outrage first took 
place surged through me with greater lorc'c 
than ever. Before* tliey (’oiikl stop me, or even 
guess what 1 was going to do. 1 was out ol bed 
and lacing them. 1'hat ervj)ti(' utleraiKc 
canu‘ bae'k to me’ as if ol il> own inilia ti\'e ; 
it burst from my lips. 

“ Cotterill, Cleiak-room, N'ieioria Station, 
Brighton Railway ! Where are my clothes ? 
That’s where the man is who eut oil my hair.” 

They stared at me. ! believe that lor a 
moment they thought that what I had endui'ed 
had turned my brain, and that I was mad. 
But 1 soon made it ])erleetlv (dear that 1 was 
nothing of the* kind. 1 told them my story 
as fast as I could speak ; 1 lane\' I brought it 
home to their understanding, 'rhen I told 
theitl of thi^ words which I hael seen sj)oken 
in such a solemn whisper, and how sure I 
was that they were pregnant with weighty 
m^^aning. 

‘‘ Cotterill, Cloak-room, Victoria Station, 
Brighton Railw'ay — that’s where the man is 
who cut my hair off-r-that’s where Tm going 
to catch 

The detective was plea^^d to that 

there might be something in my theory, and 


that it would be worth while .to go up to 
Victoria Station to see what the words might 
mean. Nothing would satisfy me^but that 
we should go at once. I was quite convinced 
that every moment was of importance, and 
that if we were not quick we should be too 
late. I won Mr. Colegate ovdr— of course, he 
was almost as anxious to get his collection 
back as I was to be quits with the miscreant 
who had shorn me of my locks. So we went 
up to town by the first train we coijjld catch — 
Mr. (x)lcgatc, the detective, and an excited 
and practically hairless child. 

When we got to Victoria Station we 
marclied straight up to the cloak-room, and 
the detective said to one of the persons on 
the other .side of the counter : — 

‘‘Is there a parcel here for the name of 
(otterill ? ” 

'Jhe person to whom he had spoken did 
not reply, but another man who was standing 
by his side. 

“ (otterill ? A parcel for the name of 
(otterill has just been taken out — a hand-bag, 
scan'cly more than half a minute ago. You 
must have seen him walking off with it as 
you came up. lie can hardly bt; out of sight 
now.” Leaning over the counter, he looked 
along the plattonn. “ There he is — someone 
is just going to speak to him.” 

1 saw ilu’ })erson to whom he referred — a 
shortish man in a light grey suit, carrying a 
brown leather hand-bag. I also saw the per- 
son who was going to speak to him ; and 
tlK’reiipon I ceasc’d to have (‘yes for the man 
with th(‘ bag. I broke into exc'lamation. 

“ 'rhen‘'s the man who ( lit my hair ! ” T 
(Tied. 1 went rushing along tlie platform as 
liard as 1 could go. Whether the man had 
heard me or not I ( annot say ; I dare say I 
had spoken loudly enough ; Imt he gave one 
glance in iny diredion, and when he saw me 
d have no doubt that.h(‘ reiTK^mhcrcid. He 
whispered to lh(‘ man with the bag. I was 
near enough to sec, though not to hear, what 
he said. In s])it(‘ of the rapidity with whu'h 
his lips were moving, 1 saw quite distinctly. 

” Bantock, 13, Harwood Strcc’t, Oxford 
Street.” That was what he said, and no 
so()n(‘r had Jic said it than he turned and fled 
— from rule ; 1 knew' he w^as flying from me, 
and it gave me huge satisfaction to know that 
the mere sight of me had made him run. I 
was conscious that Mr. Colegate and the 
detective were coming at a pretty smart pac^e 
behind me. 

The man M^ith the bag, seeing his companion 
dart off without the slightest warning, glanced 
round to see what bad caused his hasty flight. 




IN NhVl^l.V KVKkY ('.ARMI'.N'r JKWKI.S WKHK W KAl'l'I'J), VVMU'H KKI t Ol'T OF 
rm-.M AS fiihv WKUK \v]jr/F«KAU\ I'UnM ruM 


.1 suppose he saw 
lue and the ,|de- 
teetive and Sif. 

Colegate, and he 
drew his own 
conclusions. He 
dropped that 
hand*bag as if it 
had been fed-hot, 
and oil he ran. 

He raa^ to such 
purpose that Ave 
never caught him 
—neither him nor 
the man who liad 
cut my hair. "J’hc 
station was full 
of people--' a train 
had just come in. 

h e c r o w d 
streaming out 
('overed the plat- 
form with a 
swarm of moving 
^ figures. They 
acted as cover to 
those two eager 
gcnllemeii • they 
got clean off. liut 
we got the 1 )ag ; 
and^ one ol the 
station oifa i.ils 
coming on th(^ 
scene, we w(‘rt‘ 
shown to an 
apartment where*, 
afterexplanations 
had been made, 
the bag and its 
c!on tents w e r 
examined. 

Of course, we hud realized irom the very 
first moment that Mr. ( olegate’s rollec'tion 
could not possibly be in that bag, because it 
was not nearly large eiujugh. \Vhcn it was 
seen what was in it, something like a sensation 
W'Cis created. Jt was ('rammed with small 
articles of feminine clothing. In nearly 
every garment jewels w^ere wrapped, which 
fell out of them as they w t'rc* withiirawn from 
the bag. Such jewels ! You should have 
seen the display they made when they were 
sjmwl out upon the leather-covered table — 
and our faces as we stared at them. 

This does not look like my collection of 
old silver/’ observed Mr. (/olcgate. 

remarked a big, broad-shouldered 
man, who I afterwards learned was a well- 
known London , dete^iive, who had b<sen 


induced by our detci tive to join our party, 

'Phis does not look like your collecttoh of 
old silver, sir ; it looks, it you’ll exeme my 
saying so, like something very much mprtt 
Avorlh linding. linhss J am mistaken, thes<V; 
are the Duchess of Datchet’s jewels, some. Of 
which .she wore at the last Drawdng Hoom, ' 
and which were taken from her Grace’« 
bedroom after her return. The police all 
over Kurope have beim looking for th^'m for 
mon; than a month.'’ 

“ 'J'hat bag has been with us nearly a nH»nth, 
The party who took it out paid four^and" 
sixpence for cloak-room charges^ 
a day for twenty-seven days.” , ; 

person from the cloak-room, 
with us to that apartment ; it w^Jho 

said this. The London detective 
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'' Paid four-and-sixpence, did he ? WeJl, 
it was worth it— to us. Now, if I could lay 
my hand on the part}^ who put that bag in 
the cloak-room, 1 might have a word of a 
kind to say to him.’* 

] had been staring, wide-eyed, ah piece by 
piece the contents of the hag had been dis- 
clostnl ; I had ])ecn lislt^ning, open-eared, to 
what the detective said ; when he made tliat 
remark about layinj^ Ins hands (jii tlie j)arly 
who had deposited that bag in the cloak-room, 
there came into my minfl the words whir l) I 
had seen the man who had cut m\ liair 
whisper as he fled to the man with lht‘ bag. 
I'he cryptic senleiir t* which I had seen him 
wdiisper as T sal lied to the (hair had indeed 
})roved to be lull fit meaning; I he wonls 
w'hich, ev'en in tlu* moment ol Ihght, h(‘ had 
felt bound to utter might b(‘ just as lull. 1 
ventured on an observMtion, the first which I 
had made, sjieaking with a goral deal ol 
diffidence. 

] think I know' when* he might be iound - 
1 am not sure, but I think.” 

All eyes were tijrncd to me. d’lie rU'ter live 
ex('laimed : -- 

“ You think you know ? As we ha\en’t 
got so far as thinking, ii you wtrr* to tell us, 
little lady, W'hat you think, it might lx* as 
w’ell, mightn’t it } ” 

I eonsidered — 1 wanUxl to g(‘l tiic wotals 
exactly right. 

“ Sup])Ose you were to tr) " I jiaused so 
as to make (juite sun* bantor'k, 
Harwood Street, Oxford Street.” 

“And who is Hantock ? ” the deter ti\e 
asked. “ And wiial do you knt)w about him, 
anyhow } ” 

“ J don’t know anything at all <dK)ul him, 
but J saw the man who rait n\\ hair whis|)r r 
U) the other man just befon; he ran a\\a\, 

‘ Ikintock, 13, Harwood Street, Oxfonl 
Street ’ — 1 SUAV him rjuite distinrlly.” 

“ You suw^ him w’hisjier ? \A'h<it does the 
girl mean by saying she saw him whisper ? 
Why, young lady, you must haA'e been rpnte 
fifty feet away. Ifow^ at that distanr'e. and 
with all the noise of the traffic, could \ou hear 
a whisper ? ” 

“ I didn’t say I heard him ; 1 said 1 saw' 
him. 1 don’t need to hear to know’ what a 
person is saying. 1 just sav/ you whisper to 
the other man^ ‘ d'hc young latly serans to he 
by way of being a curiosity/ ” 

I'he London detective stared at our detec- 
tive. He seemed to be bewildered. 

“ iiut ]— I don’t know how you heard that ; 
I scarcely breathed the words.” ^ 

Mr. Loiegatc exjilainecL When they heard 


they, all seemed to, be bewildered, and they 
looked at me^ as people do look at the present 
day, as if I were some strange and amazing 
thing. The London detective said : — 

“ 1 never heard the like to that. It seems 
to me very mu<'h like what old-fashioned 
peo[)](' called ' black magic.’ ” 

Although he was a detective, he ('ould not 
havt‘ been a very intelligent person after all, 
or lie would not have talked such non.sense. 
'I'hcn he a(ld(‘ci, wdth an at:cent on the 
siw ” : 

W'hat w'as it you said you saza him 
wliisper ? ” 

I bargained lK‘lorc I U)ld him. 

“ J will tell you if you let me come with 
) oil." 

“Let you I'omc with me ” He stared 
still more. “ What (loi‘s tlu* girl mean ” 

“ Her prcsiaice," siriii'k in Mr. (dk'gatc, 
“ mav be iisrliil loi ])urposes of ri.'cognition. 
Sh(‘ uoiTt 1 )(‘ in the way ; yon ean flo no liarrn 
In li‘tting her ( oine. ” 

“ II \ou don't j>roiuise to let me come I 
sha'n't tell Nou.” 

'I'Ik* big man laughed. He seemed to find 
me amusing ; I do not know' why. It he had 
onlv understood ni\ ieeling on the subjetd 
ol my hair, and how’ 1 Neariu'd to be even 
witli the iu.in who h.id wrought me what 
.sreuH'd to me .^ik h an irrejiarable injury. 

1 daresas it souiuN as il J wen* very revenge*- 
lul. I do not think it w'as a (juestion of 
vengea]ic<* only ; I w'antuJ jusliia*. d'hc 
dete( tivi' look out a lat note-book. 

“ V(‘r\ weil ; it's a bargain. Tell me wluit 
)’oii saw him vdii>pei, and you dial! I'ome.” 
So I told him again, <ind he wroti^ it down, 

“ ' Ikmtoi'k, Harw'ood Strtvt, Oxlord 

Slrix't.' f know' Harwood Street, though I 
don't know Mr. Ikinloik. Hut hi* seems to 
be lesiding at what is generally uiuiitrstood 
to he an unlucky number. Lid me get a 
message through to the Yard —we may want 
assistance. 'Then we’ll ])ay a visit to Mr. 
Hantoi'k— if there is suidi a person, ft 
sounds like a very tall story to me.” 

1 believe liiat even then he doubted if J 
had seen what 1 said i saw. Wlicn we did 
start 1 was feeling juetly nervous, because 1 
realized that if we were going on a fool’s 
errand, and there did turn out to be no 
Jiantock, that London detective w'ould doubt 
me more than ever. And, of course, J could 
not be sure that there w^us such a person, 
though it was some comfort to know that 
there was a Harwood Street. We w'ent four 
in a cab— the two detectives, Mr. Colegate 
and I. We had gone some distance before 
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tlie cab stopped. The London detective 
said : — 

“ This is Harwood Street ; 1 told the driver 
to stop at the corner — we will walk the rest 
of the way. A cab might arouse suspicion; 
you never know.” 

It was a street full of shops. >Jo. 13 
proved to be a sort of curiosity shop and 
jeweller’s combined ; quite a respect ahle- 
looking place, and sure enough over tlic top 
of the window was the name “ Hanlork.” 

“ That looks as if, at any rate, there were 
{} Jiantock,” the big man said ; it was cjuile 
a weight oh my own mind when I saw the 
name. 

Just as we reached the shoj) a cab drew up 
and five men g<)t out, whom the i.ondoti 
detective seemed to recognize with mingled 
feelings. 

That’s queered the show,” he exrlaiim'd. 
I did not know what he meant. ” 'I’liev rouse 
suspieion, if they do nothing else so in we 
go.” 

And in we went the dt‘te( tive tirst, ami I 
close on his heels. 'I'here were t^\o young 
men standing ('lose together behind the 
counter. The instant we appean'd 1 .saw one 
whisper to the other : 

“ (live them the ofliee ring the alarm- 
hell ’ -they’re ’tees ! ” 

T did not quite know what h(‘ im^ant 
either, hut 1 guessed enough to make nu' er) 
out 

“ Don’t let him move- he\ going to ring 
the alarni'liell and give them the olin'e.” 

I hose young men weu' so startled they 
must have been (juite .sine that I could not 
have heard — that they both stood still and 
stared ; liefore they had got over their 
surprise a detectiv^e — they were detectives 
who had come in the second eah -had each 
by the shoulder. 

There was a door at the end of the shop 
which the London delect ive ojiemxl. 

“ There’s a staircase here ; we’d better 
go up and see who’s above. You chaps keep 
yourselves handy, you may be wanted— vvht'n 
1 call you come.” 

He mounted the stairs- as before, I was as 
close to him as I could very well get. On the 
top of the staircase was a landing, on to 
which two doors ojiencd. Wc jiaused to 
listen ; I could distinctly hear vok'cs coming 
through one ot them. 

“ I think this is ours,” the London detective 
said. 

He opened the one through which the voices 
were coming. He marched in— 1 was still as 
dose to him as I could get. In it were several 


men, 1 did not know how many, an^ I did 
not care ; I had eyes for only one. I walked 
right past the detective up to the table round 
which some of them were sitting, some Hand* 
ing, and stretching out an accusatory arm 
I pointed at one. 

‘‘That’s the man who cut off my hair!” 

It vva.s, and well he knew it, flis eon- 
.s(‘ienee must have smilUai hmi ; J slumld 
not have' thought that a grown man could lie 
so frightened at tlie sight of a child, lb' 
caught hold, with both hands, ol the* side of 
the tabl(' ; he glarc'd at me as if I weie some 
dreadlul apparition and no donlit to him 
I was. It was only with an t'lTort that he 
setaned ahl(‘ to iisc' Ins voiei'. 

‘Miood night !” h(‘ <'\elaimed, ” it’s that 
inlernai kid ! " 

On tlu‘ t.ible, right in Iront of mi‘, I saw 
souK'thing with whii'h i was only loo himiliai. 
1 sn.itelu'd it up. 

And this IS the knil(%” I ( lied, “ with 
which lu' (lid it ! ” 

It vv.is ; the Idslorical blade, vvha’h had 
once belongi'd to tlie s.inguinarv and, I 
sincerely trust, uum* or le^s apocryphal 
M.K'On'gor. I la id it out lowanls ihi' gaping 
man. 

“ \'()u know that this is the knile wdt»h 
vvineh vou (lit of! m\ hail,” I said. ” You 
know it i-..” 

1 (laic sa\ 1 looked a nii (‘ younp K'nnagant 
with m\ slioit hair, rag(* in niv i'V('s, and that 
Irightlul weapon^ in luv hand. Apparentlv 
J did not impress him (|uite as I had intendcsl 
- at least, liis demeanour did not suggest it. 

“ Hy the living Jingo 1 ” he shmiU'd. ‘‘ 1 
wi.sh I had ( iit iu'r throat with it as w'C'll ! ” 

Jt was lorlUiiale foi liim that ht^ did not. 
J^rohahlv, in the long run, h(‘ would have 
suffered lor it more tlian he did though he 
sufTer('d jirelly badly as it was. It was his 
(Hitting mv hair that did it. Had Ik* not 
done that 1 have hltli* doubt that 1 should 
liave l)een t(K) eonsiaous ol the puiiis ( aiised 
me by my bonds the marks (‘itusc'd bv the 
cord wen* on my skin lor weeks a(t(,‘r to 
pay such close attention to tludr pro( cedmgs 
as 1 did under the spur of anger. (Juile pos- 
.sibly that tell-tale whisjxT would have gime 
unnoticed. Absorbed )>y my own sullenng,, 

I should have paid vciv little heed to tiu* 
c'ryptie .seiiteiKc which really ]m>v('d to Im' 
their undoing. It was the outrage to my 
lo('ks which caused me. tc) strain (‘very lac nil \ 
of oh.servHition 1 had. He had much bet tea 
have left them aloncs 

That was the greatest capture the ])oh('e 
had made for yeais. In one haul they 
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captur&i practically every member of a gang 
of cosmopolitan thieves who were wanted by 
the police all over the world. The robbery 
of Mr. Cole^ate^s collection of old silver 
shrank into insignificance before the rest of 
their misdeeds. And not only were the 
thieves Uken themselves, hut the proceeds 
of no end of rob- 
beries. 

« It seemed that 
they had met there 
fOr a sort of annual 
division of the com- 
mon spoil. There 
was an immense 
quantity of valu- 
able pro])erty before 
lliem on the table, 
and lots more about 
the house. 'Those 
jewels which were 
in the bag which 
had been (leposited 
at the cloak-room 
at Victoria Station 
^ w^ere to have l)een 
added to the com- 
mon fund --“to say 
nothing of Mr. 

Colegate’s collec- 
tion of old silver. 

The man who 
called himself lian- 
tO(‘k, and wlio 
owned the premises 
at 13 , Harwood 
Strecit, proved to 
be a well-known 
dealer in j)rocioiis 
stonesand jewellery 
and brie - a - brae 
and , all sorts of 
valuables. He 
was i m m c* ti s I y 
rich; it W'a« shown that a gieat deal of 
his money had been made by biuing and 
selling valuable stolcm pr()j)ert}- ol every sort 
and kind. Hefore the [)o]i('e had dc»ne w'ilh 
him it was made abundantly clear that, under 
various aliases., in half the counlric's of the 
world, he had been a wholesale dealer in 
stolen goods. He was sentenc'ed to a long 
term of penal servitude. 1 am not quite 
sure^ but I believe that he died in jail. 

All the men wdto were in that room were 
sent to prison for different terms, including 
the man who cut my hair— to say nothing of 
his oomimnion. So far as the proceedings 
at the court were concerned, I never appeared 


at all. Cdmpared to sot^e of tltc crimes 
of which they had been guilty/ the tobbery 
of Mr. Colegale’s silver was held to be a mere 
nothing. They were not charged with it 
at all, so my evidence was not' required. 
But every time I looked at my scanty locks, 
which ttook years to grow to anything like’ 


a decent length they had reached lo my 
knees, i)ul they never did that again — ca('li 
lime I .stood liefore a Itioking-glass and saw 
what a curious spectacle 1 prc.sented with iny 
('l()sel)'-t‘lip|)e(l poll, something of that old 
rage c'aine i)u( k to me whicli had been dur.ing 
that first moment in my heart, and I felt — 
what 1 fell when I was tied to that chair in 
Myrtle CloUage. 1 endeavoured to con.sole 
myself, in the spirit of the Old World rather 
than the New, that, owing to the gift which 
was mine, I had been able to cry something 
like quits with the man who, in a momeht of 
mere wanton savagery, 'had deprived me of 
what ought to be the glory of a woman. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


Puzzles and Solutions. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


51. — A NICW 
‘ COLNTKK 

. rrzzi.K. 

IIkrk is a new 
puz/k* w itk in()\ inf; 
rounters, or ('oins, 
tliat af fiist {;lanrt‘ 
looks as li it must 
l>c ahsiinll V siinpk*. 
I 5 ut it will l)c founil 
(|uit(‘ a little ]HT- 
plcxity. ('(ipy the 
siiii])le (haf»r.ini, en- 
i.irf^etl, on a sheet 
oi papei : then 

jikiee two white 

enunters on the 

points 1 and 2 , and 
ti\o 1 .‘d eounlers on g and 10. 'I'he puzzle is to 
make the red and white ihanf^e pkues. You mav 
nio\e the counters one at a tune in any (»i<ler 
sou Ike, alouf^ the lines iioiu point to point, vMth 
llie (lily restriction that a ted and a while counter 
ina\ never stand at oni'e on tlu' same straifijht 



hue. Thus the lirst 

move 

to or iiom y or 

10 to 7 

c.^--A VKNKEK 

BD.'/ZLi:. 


Lrom u square 

sheet of paper or 


(\irdboard, (hs ided 


intosinallersipiaies. 



8 


7 b\' 7, as in the 
dia};ram,cut out the 
eif;ht pieces in the 
manner indicated. 

'I'he shaded jiails 
aie thrown away. 

cabinet makei 
had to ht t<,fi[ether 
these eight jaeces 

of veneer to lorm a small stjuaie table-lop. b by 0, 
and he stupidly cut that })iece No. 8 into three parts. 
How would you form the square without cutting 
any one of th<‘ piei es ? 


53.— I'llK llONKST DAIRYMAN. 

An honest dairyman in preparing his milk lor public 
(onsumption employed a can marked H, containing 
milk, and a can maikcd A, containing waiter. From 
can A he poured enough to double the contents ot lan 
Th 'I'hen he poured from can B into can A enough to 
double its contents. Then he finally jioured from can 
A into can B until their contents weie exactly ettual. 
Alter these ojieratiuns he would send the can A to 
London, and the puzzle is to discover what are the 
relative proportions of milk and water that he provides 
for the l.ondoneis’ breaklast -tables. Do they get 
equal proportions of milk and water— o? tv\o parts of 
milk and one of w^ater --or what It is an interesting 
question, though, curmuslv enough, we art 'iiot told 
how much milk or water he puts into the two cans at 
the start of his operations, 

Vol. xlu.--26. 


Solutions to Last Month's PuzzUs. 

4?: -A I’UZZLK l-OU MOTUKISTS. 

Thk loules taken bv llit* eight diivcr'- ate shown in 
the illustiatioii, wheie tin* dotted hue roads aie omitted 
to make the [>aths < leatci to the e\i'. 



pS - TDK l-Ol'R DH.ll'S. 

Tuk little test in this puzzle lies m the l.u.t tliat 
there is one (|mte simple solntnm that ii geneial lor 
not only anv iligd, but any numbei sse mas (Loose to 
select. "'J'hus, lour 7’s m.ty 1)0 made to e\pu‘s^ 100 m 
this way: .? 100. Ans iiumlar disidoi hy 

the same number preiedial bs a d< cuu.d point e(|uals 
10. Thus, 7 divided by se\ eiotenth^ ((pials 70 divide*! 
by 7. Substitute any numbei voii life toi 7 and the 
lesiiU will alwavs be ihi same. 

A PFZ/J.F WITH I’VUNS. 

SlX'lLKN pawns in all mav be plaied so ibal no 
thiee shall be m a straight Imi* 111 any possibh' dnec' 




lion, us in the diagratn. The woids “ possible 
direction,” of course, include directions other than 
those taken by a 100k 01 a bishop. We legaid the 
pawns as mere points 011 an umhefjueied plane. 

50. -A DEAL IN ATBLFS. 

1 WAS first offered sixteim apples toi my nhillmg, 
which would be at the late ot nmepence a dozen. 
'J'he two extra apples gave me eighteen lor a ^itlUng» 
which is at the rate of eight pence a dozfu, 01 cHie 
penny a dozen less tlian the first price asked. 



Nature-Printing on Leaf ^rays. 

Written anj Illuetrated ly S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


HE idea was suf^gcsled to my 
mind quite by cluinre. On an 
autumn day wlien the gorj^eous 
tints were at their brightest, 
attention was drawn to a 
eurious tact in connection with 
a Virginian (Tceper which was 
rambling over an old summer-house. In the 

eN]X)sed situa- 
tions the full 
sunlight had 
turned the foli- 
age* to a most 
brilliant crim- 
son, b u t in 
j) la CCS where 
the leaves over- 
lapped one an- 
other, or were 
s (' r e e n e d i n 
s o m e w a y s 
from the solar 
rays, the tint- 
ing was a clear 
yi‘llow. 'J'he 
thought was 
irresistible that, 
by (ont rolling 
this matter of 
light and shade. 
It should be 
possible toc'arry 
out a somewhat 
no^'el form of 

THK CKTTKkS, ('CT OUT OK rillN 

1‘ArKR, AKK lAsiKNKi) WT I’ll nalui'e - print- 
(uiM 'I’o riiK. LK.Ai -si-KAYs. ing, aiid so add 

to the curious 
possibilities of the garden. In this direction 
some remarkable eftects may be secured, and 
it will not, ])erha})s, be uninteresting briefly 
to outline the method of jxocedure. 

Perhaps the best kind of creejjer {)n which 
to attempt to make the nature ])rints is that 
widely known as the Ampelopsis Veitchii. 
The neat habit of growth in this plant ensures 
that each leaf shall be well displayed to the 
light. It is important that the plant on 
which it is decided to exj)eriment should be 
fully e.xposed to the sunshine, as a good deal 
of the success of the trial depends upon 
this ; of course, a south aspect is best of all, 
but any good open situation will do very well. 

The treatment is started some time during 
the summer, when the foliage is fully developed 




and yet has not commenced to “go off “ in any 
way; July is perhaps the best time. Good 
sprays of the creeper should be selected on 
which there are eight or a dozen leaves 
of hiir size. In the a<'tual printing, paper 
steiK'ils are employed, and these should be ( Ut 
out neatly with a pair of fine scissors or a sharp 
knile. It is quite easy to do this if the 
letters are first drawn out on the paper. For 
the pur])ose of printing, the denser the paper 
the better, as long as it is not very thick. 
In the a(Tompanying examples w’hite ]xiy)er 
has been enqiloyed for photograjihic effect, 
but it is really better to have it lilack or browm 
in colour ; this will keep out the light, 'fhe 
form of the Idlers should be rather narrow, 
so that there will be no difficulty in fitting in 
the words on the leaves. Of course, all along 
it is necessary to exercise a little care in 
scheming out the length of the sentences, so 
that they fit well on the spravs of leaves. 
Any kind ol greeting or w^ord of w'ek'ome is 
peculiarly well suited for printing on the 
leaves of the creeper. 



THE LETTERS FASTENED TO THE LEAVES OF 
A CREEPER. 
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A MNISHEl) EFFECT. 

The fixing; of Uk* lettiMs mi the lea\'es must 
be accoinjilished 011 a jierleetly dry day. As 
an adhesive there is probably nothing better 
than pure gum ; this sliould lie used in rather 
a stiff condition, so that the stencils may 
stick well. Arrange the letters in as straight 
a styl(‘ as possible, so that they look all right 
to tiie ey(*, and be quite sure that the edges 
of the stencils are well iastened down. When 
the words are placed, ( arefully wipe each leaf 
with a moist sponge, doing this gently .so that 
the leaves are not dislodged, yet thoroughly 
enough to clean away any gum which 
may be left on the surfac‘e of the foliage. 

It is now greatly 
to be hoped that 
the weather will be 
fine and bright. A 
few showers will 
probably not be 
sufficient to dis- 
lodge the paper 
letters w'hen once 
t h e y a r e well 
dried on, but heavy 
continuous rain is 
a different matter. 

The creepers on 
which the w'riter 
experimented were 


growing against a wall, anti it was not diflicult 
to devise a screening curtain during a wet 
spell by hanging piet es of sacking from nails 
driven into the brickwork. Of t tmr.se, any 
letters which should happt n to Ijet'ome dis- 
lodged may be repkued without injury, 
especially in the early stages befort^ tlu' tint- 
ing of the foliage ha< started at all. It may 
perhaps be well to nuMuion that e\tiy leaf 
on each spray .should be quite fullv es nosed 
to the light, and no overlappimg should be 
allowed. In order to (‘nsurc‘ this, it mav be 
necc.ssary to alter the position of some ol the 
foliage. I'his may be done by loo])ing piet'es 
of silk round the stalks ol the leaves and 
gently pulling the whole* thing o\ c*r, iastcaung 
the llircad to small nails dri\en into the 
support up whic h the e ns per is climbing. 

Fine sunny wc^athcr is, of « oursc*, most 
desirable if is)mj)lcte sm u‘ss is to be secaued. 
Fortunatclv thcac is ha nil) a sumnuT, ho\v> 
ever hud, in wdiali v\c (h> not gc‘l a certam 
amount of bright heat during August, At 
this time it wall be seen that dav Itv day the 
foliage of the c rci'ju'r tin ns a more* bnllianl 
colour. The spra)s should not be allc»wed so 
long on the plant that tlu'n* is a dangc'f ♦*! 
the leaves falling. laaKiK llie Ampclopsis 
creeper turns a fine* colon? some lime heloie 
there is any fear ol this happening. As scum 
as the gathering is comjileted a bowl ol hike 
warm water should be s(‘( urc*d, and into thin 
the sprays .should be placed for a lew monu'Uin 
until the pa[>er h*tters come* away from thc‘ 
foliage, leaving behind thi‘m tin* impres.s ol 
the stencils in yellow or pale green. It will 
be needless to point out tliat tlu^e nature 
printed leaves may be introdnc rd with ciirious 
effect into many .stheines ol decoration. It 
should be mentioned in < oiu lusum that the* 
.sprays will keep very muc h Icmgei it the skin 
of the lower pari of the stem i> cut away 
before it is placed in water. 



A NOVEL GKEETINCl FOR A CiUESl. 



('HAPFER XII. She sprung up. “Let’s go to the Castle, 

JUSTICK. and if he’s not thtjre we’ll get another take- 

“HE great discovery was Char- your-luhrh-with-you-cheese-and-cake-wilhdo 
lotte’s. When they got home day and go to London and see him there.” 

and found that the uncle had “ ^'ou don’t know where the Castle is,” 

gone to Tonbridge for the day Rupert objected. 

everyone felt that something “ Yes, I do,” said Caroline. “ So there i* 
must bedone, and Ru[)ert began William said the day of the Rupert hunt, 

to write out the telegram to his He said, ‘ I hoped the boy’d got into the 

godfather. It was (]uite a nice telegram, C'astle grounds. Milord’s men ’ud have 

very long, and explaining everytiiing perfectly, sent Poad about his business pretty sharp if 

but Mrs. Wilmington unex[)ectedly refused to he’d gone trespassing there.’ So it can’t be 

lend more than ninepence, so it could not be far off.” 

sent. Caroline sat rocking herself to and “ I’ll tell you what,” said Charlotte. “You 
fro, with her fingers in her ears to shut out know uncle said, the day after we’d been 

Charles’s comments and advice, and tried Rosicurians, would we like the carriage to 

in vain to think of some way of using a spell go and see Mr. Penfold, only we didn’t 

to help the mineral w^oman. because we knew he’d gone to Canterbury ! 

“ It’s no use, you know,” Charles said, Now if we could only persuade William that 

“ looking up the spells in the books until we going to see Lord Andor is the same thing 

know how we’re going to use it.” And as going to see Mr. Penfold, and that to-day 

Caroline had to agree that this was so. is the same as the other day, well, then . . . 
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People think so much more of you if you go 
in a carriage.’' 

‘‘And what will you do when you get 
there?” Rupeit asked, doubtfully. 

“ Why, give him a bunch of magic flowers 
and tell him about the mineral woman.” 

“You’ll look very silly,” Rupert told her, 
“driving up to a lord’s house with your 
twopenny-halfpenny flowers, when he’s got 
acres of glass most likely.” 

“ I don’t care if he’s got miles of glass and 
vineries and pineries and every modern incon- 
venience. He hasn’t got flowers that grow 
as true and straight as the ones in the 
wonderful garden. Thomas told me nobody 
had in all the countryside. And they’re 
magic flowers, ours are. Oh, Rupert, I wish 
you wouldn’t be so grown up.” 

“I’m not,” said Rupert; “it’s you that’s 
silly.” 

“ You’re always being different from what 
we’d made up our minds you were,” said 
Charlotte, hotly. “ 'Fhere, now it’s out. We 
were sorry for you at firsr. And then we 
liked you ; you were so adventurous and 
splendid. And then you catch a cold and 
go all flat. Why do you do it ? ” 

Non semper vivens arcus P said Rupert, 
and Charles hung on his words. “You can’t 
be always the same. It would be dull. 
Besides, I got such a beastly cold. And I’d 
had the adventure. Ycu don’t want to go 
on having one dinner after another all day. 
You want a change. I’m being sensible, 
that’s all. I dare say I shall be silly again 
some day,” he added, consolingly. “A chap 
has to be silly or not morcsuis—i\i 2 X means 
‘ off his own bat,’ Charles.” 

“ Yes,” .said Charles, “I'll remember.” 

“ Well, look here. I’ll go and try it on 
with William if you like,” said Charlotte ; 
“ but he likes (Caroline best, because of what 
she did on the Rupert hunt day.” 

“ You do rub it in, don’t you ? ” said 
Rupert. “ I wish sometimes you hadn't 
helped me that day.” 

There was a silence. Then Charlotte said, 
“You go, Caro. And, Charles, whatever 
happens, you must wash your hands. Go on, 
like a sensible, and do it now, so as not to 
waste time.” 

Charles went, when Charlotte assured him 
that if he didn’t they would go without him. 
The moment the door closed behind the 
others she turned to Rupert. 

“Now, look here,” she said; “I know 
what’s the matter with you. You’ve got the 
black dog on your back. I don’t know what 
dog it is or why. But you have. You 


haven’t been a bit nice to-day ; you didn’t 
play up when you were Rupert of the Rhine. 
And you think you’re letting your'iclf down 
by playing with us. You didn’t think that 
the first day wl*en we saved you. Some- 
things got into you. Oh, I do hr'lievc you’re 
bewitched. Rupert, do you think you’re 
bewitched ? Because if you are we know 
how to unbewilch you,” 

“You’re a very silly little girl,” wa** all 
Rupert found to say. 

“Not a bit of it,” said ('harlolte, l)ii^»htly. 
“You only say that because you haven’t got 
any sisters of your own, so, of <'omM‘, you 
don’t know. We’ve been as nice to y<m as 
ever we could be, and you’re getting na uier 
and nastier. If you like to be nu e, be nice. 
If you don’t, I shall know it’s not your fault, 
but because you’re bewntehed, and I Mhall 
pity, but not despise you. So now you 
know.” 

Rupert was twisting and untwisting the 
fringed tassel of a sofa cushion and looking at 
the floor. 

“So you hate me now, 1 suppose?' he 
said. 

“ No, I don’t. But 1 hal(‘ the black dog. 

I thought you were splendid at first. Aiul 
even now 1 think yon’ie sjilendid inside, 
really. Only something’s happened. It t\ 
like bewitchment, I do think, ('ouldn’l von 
do anything to stop it ? I’d hcl[) you -ically 
I would. I say ; I'm sorry it Fve sc ratc'hiHl 
too hard.” 

“You don’t umlerstand,” said Rupert, with 
what was plainly an effort. “Sonielimes I’m 
like this. I feel as if I was someone else 
I can’t explain. Now you can laugh if you 
like. I only thought I’d tell you. Don’t tell 
the others. It’s perfectly beastly. I suppose 
I could help it if I knew the way. Only 
I don’t.” 

“Suppose you had a bath? ’’ suggested 
Charlotte. “ Aunt Emmeline says when 
children feel naughty you should always 
wash their faces ; and if it’s true of c hildren 
it must be true of bigger peoph*,” she added, 
hastily, answering Rupert's frown, “ because 
your face is made of the .same .sort of stuff, 
however old you are.” 

“'That was part of it,” said Rupert, “ when 
I saw the river to day. Can you swim ? t 
can. And I promised my father I’d never gO 
into the water to swim iinle.ss there was »om« 

man there, and My father’s in India, 

you know,” he said, unnecessarily. “ It wat 
he taught me to swim.” He walked to the 
window and looked out. “ 1 thought 1 wai 
going back to India with him. Ami then 
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the doctors said some rotten rigmarole, and 
my father went without me, and I was all 
right again three months after, and I might 
as well have gone with him, only it was too 
late ; and then things began to happen that 
1 never thought could. And nothing will 
ever be right again.’ 

“Look here,” said Charlotte, “don’t come 
with us this afternoon. You go down to 
Mr. Penfold’s. He’s the clergyman. He 
said the other day he’d teach Charles to 
swim, so I know he can. If you go directly 
he’ll take you down to the river, and you can 
drown dull care in the Medway,” 

“ Do you think he'd mind?” 

“Mind? He’d love it,” said Charlotte. 
“Just go and say, ‘ 'Fhe tliree C.’s said I could 
swim, and I can too.’ ” 

“ You’re not a bad sort,” said Rupert, 
thumping her on the back as he went out, 
but keeping his face carefully turned away. 
“ I think 1 will.” . 

(Jiarlotte and Charles met in the doorway, 
and the meeting was rather violent, for both 
were in a hurry, Charlotte to find out what 
William had said and Charles to tell her. 
I am sorry to say that he had not been 
washing his hands, as indeed their colour 
plainly confessed, but helping William in the 
toilet of the horse, for Caroline had succeeded 
m persuading William liiat to-day was, for all 
practical purposes, the same as the other day, 
the more readily, perhaps, because Mrs. 
Wilmington had come out and said that she 
didn’t think it was at all And Caro had 
said she thought perhaps they’d better all 
wash and not just Charles. William said 
that he would drive them to Lord Andor’s 
lodge gates, because he had to go down to 
the station to meet the master anyhow, and 
It was on the way, or next door to, but they’d 
have to walk back. 

“ And we’ve forgotten to decide what 
flowers to get, and Caro says bring up the 
books so that she can look at them while 
you’re washing your hands. Because William 
says he must start in a quarter of an hour.” 

’Fhus Charles ended breathlessly, adding, 
“ Where’s Rupert ? ” 

“He’s not coming with us. Get down 
‘ Pope IV.’ and I’ll get ‘ The Language of.’ ” 
And carrying the books, she went up the 
wide shallow stairs, three at once. 

There was but little time to make a careful 
selection of the flowers most likely to in- 
fluence a youthful peer. 

“To gather the flowers will be but the 
work of a moment,” said Caroline. “You 
two go m the carriage and I’ll tell William to 


drive out by the deserted lodge and pick me 
up at the garden gate.” 

Unfortunately the flowers were not easy to 
find. The gardener had to be consulted, and 
thus the gathering of Lord Andor’s presenta- 
tion bouquet was the work of about a quarter 
of an hour, so that William was waiting and 
very cross indeed when Caroline came run- 
ning out of the garden with the flowers, a 
mere bundle, and no bouquet, as Charles 
told her, in her held-up skirt. 

“No time now to drop people at lodge 
gates,” he said. “I’ll set you down at the 
turning, and even that I didn’t ought to do 
by rights, being late as it is, and I shall have 
to fan the horse along something cruel to get 
to the station in time as it is.” 

So the splendour of driving up to the 
Castle in the carriage was denied them ; they 
could not even drive to the lodge. And all 
they got, after all Caroline’s careful diplomatic 
treatment of William, was, as she said, “just 
a bit of a lift.” 

“Jt saves time, though,” said she, “and 
time’s everything when you’ve got to be home 
by half-past six. 1 do hope I..ord Aridor’s 
in, don’t you ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Charles. “ I think 
it would be more noble if we had to sacrifice 
ourselves and go to London to see him. We 
should have to break open our money-boxes. 
I’ve always wanted to do that. I do wish 
Rupert had been here. He could have made 
up something to say in Latin, and then Lord 
Andor would have had to pay attention.” 

“ He’ll have to in English,” said Caroline, 
quietly, “ if he’s there. Oh, I do hope he is. 
The mineral woman is most likely crying all 
this time. She only stopped for a minute, 
I’m certain, to sort the bottles because of the 
men coming for them with the cart at three. 
Won’t it be glorious going and telling her 
that it’s all right and she needn’t go?” 

“ But suppose it all isn't and she need ? ” 
said Charles, gloomily. 

“ The spells have never failed us yet,” said 
Caroline. 

“I believe it’s something to do with the 
garden and our being the ancestors of Dame 
Eleanour,” said Charlotte. “Of course it’ll 
be all right, Charles.” 

“ Rupert didn’t think so.” 

“ Rupert doesn’t know as much as we do, 
when it isn’t Latin,” said Charlotte. “We’re 
going to teach Rupert a lot by and by. You 
see if we don’t. All right, William, we’re 
getting out as fast as we can, aren’t we ? ” for 
the carriage had stopped and a voice from 
the box was urging them to look slippy. 
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The carnage rolled away, leaving them at 
the corner with the big bouquet which 
Caroline had hastily arranged as they drove 
along. 

“ If we see him, you’ll let me tell him, 
won’t you ? she said ; “ because the mineral 
woman told about it to me.” And the others 
agreed, though Charles pointed out that the 
mineral woman only told her because she 
happened to l)e there. 

So far all had gone well with the project of 
calling on Lord Andor, to tell him about 
his unfortunate tenant and tlie week- 
ending admirers of her cottage. Hut 
at Lord Andor’s lodge gale a check 
occurred. 

As the long gate clicked itself 
into place after they had passed 
through it an elderly person in 
a black cap with violet ribbons 
put her head out of the 
lodge window and said : — 

“ No, you don’t ! ” 

“ Yes, we do,” said 
("harlotle, unguard- 
edly. 

“ No village child- 
ren allowed in,” said 
the blat'k and violet 
cap. 

“We aren’t,” said 
("harles. And then 
the ('a|) disappeared, 
only to reappear a 
moment later at the 
lodge door on the 
head of a vt*Ty angry 
old lady with a very 
sharp, long nose, who 
might have been Mrs. 

Wilmington’s grand- 
mother. 

“ Out you go, the 
way you came,” she 
said ; “ that’s the 

order. What do you 
want, anyhow ? ” 

“ We’ve got a bouquet for Lord Andor,” 
said Caroline, showing it. 

“ Keep it till the fifteenth,” said the woman 
— a silly thing to say, for no bouquet will 
keep a fortnight. “ No village people admitted 
till the gala and fitc when his lord.ship comes 
of age. You can come then. Out you go. 
I’ve no patience,” she added. And it was 
quite plain that she had not. 

They had to go back. 1 wish I could con- 
ceal from you that Charles put out his tongue 
at her as he passed. It is a dreadful thing 


to have to relate, and my only t'onifort is 
that Caroline and Charlotte did iK»t do it. 
Charlotte made a face, but ("aroline behaved 
beautifully. 

When they were out in the road again, 
Caroline said, almost “ belwceti lua set 
teeth,” as heroes do in moments of ciisi-^’, 
“ You know that broken paling wo passed ?” 
The others instantly understood. They v^ent 
back, found the broken paling, and slipped 
through. It was ( aroline’s dtess that was 
really badly torn. Charlotte’s was m\\y 


gathers which you can tu( k into )our waist 
band, and it only makes a Imnp and the 
skirt rather uneven haigths, and tt was not 
the fence but a nail that tore ( harles’s 
stocking so badly. 

'I'he shrubbery in which they fouml them 
selves was very thorny and undergrowthy, 
and nearer to the lodge than they wtnild 
have chosen. They could .see its white* walls 
quite plainly every now an then, and they 
feared that it, or the managing director of it, 
might be able to see them. But it makes all 
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the difference whether you are looking for a 
thing or not, doesn’t it ? And certainly the 
last thing the cap woman expected was that 
anyone should dare to defy hen 

So, undiscovered and unsuspected, the 
children crept through the undergrowth. The 
thorns and briars scratched at the blue 
muslins, no longer, anyhow, in their first 
freshness, and Charlotte’s white hat was 
snatched from her head by a stout chestnut 
stum(). The bouquet, never the handsomest 
of its kind, was not improved by its travels. 
But misfortunes such as these occur to all 
tropical explorers, and they pressed on. 
They were all very warm and rather dirty 
when they emerged from the undergrowth 
into the smooth, spacious park and, beyond 
a belt of quiet trees, saw the pale, grey towers 
of the Castle rise against the sky. 'Fhey 
looked back. 'File lodge was not to be seen. 

“ So thats all right,” said Caroline. “ Now 
we must walk fast, and yet not look as if we 
were hurrying. I think it does that best if 
you lake very long steps. I wish we knew 
where the front-door was. It would be awful 
if we went to the bark one by mistake* and got 
turned back by Lord Andor’s myrmidons.” 

“ 1 expect his back-door is grander than 
our front,” said Charlotte, “ so we sha’n’t 
really know till the myr- what’s - its - names 
have gone for us.” 

“ If we’d had time to disguise ourselves 
like grown-ups — Char, for goodness’ sake 
tear that strip off your hat ; it looks like a 
petticoat’s tape that’s coming down,” said 
Caroline — they’d have thought we’d come 
to call, with cards, and then they’d have had 
to show us in, unless he wasn’t at home.” 

“ He must be at home,” said Charlotte, 
tearing a long streamer from the wretched 
hat, which now looked less like a hat than a 
fading flower that has been sat on ; “ it would 
be too much if he wasn’t.” 

They passed through the trees and on to a 
very yellow gravelled drive, hot and gritty to 
the foot and distressing to the eye. Follow- 
ing this, they came suddenly round a corner 
on the Castle. It was much bigger than 
they expected, and there seemed to be no 
doubt which was the front entrance. Two 
tall, grey towers held a big arched gateway 
between them, and the drive led straight in 
to this. There seemed to be no door- bell 
and no knocker, nor, as far as they could 
see, any door. 

“ I feel like Jack the Giant-Killer,” said 
Charles, “only there isn’t a trumpet to 
blow.” 

His voice, though he spoke almost in a 


whisper, sounded loud and hollow under the 
echoing arch of the gateway. 

Beyond its cool depths was sunshine, with 
grass and pink geraniums overflowing from 
stone vases. A fountain in the middle leapt 
and sank and plashed in a stone basin. 

There was a door at the other side of the 
courtyard — an arched door with steps leading 
up to it. On the steps stood a footman. 

“ He’s exactly like the one in * Alice,’ ” said 
Caroline; “courage and dispatch.” 

The footman looked curiously at the three 
children — hot, dusty, and untidy — who 
advanced through the trim parterre. His 
glance dwelt more especially on the battered 
bouquet, on Charlotte’s unspeakable hat, and 
the riven stocking of Charles. 

“ If you please,” said Caroline, her heart 
beating heavily, “ we want to see Lord Andor.” 

“ ’Slordship’s not at heum,” said the foot- 
man, looking down upon them. 

** When will he be back ? ” Charlotte 
asked ; while Caroline suddenly wished that 
they had at least brought their gloves. 

“Can’t say’m sheur,” said the footman, 
doing something to his teeth with a pin ; and 
his tone was wondrous like Mrs. Wilmington’s. 

“We want very much to see him,” said 
("harles. “ You see, we’ve brought him a 
bouquet.” 

“ I see you ’ave—have,” said the footman, 
more like Mrs. Wilmington than ever. 
“Would you like to leave it? It’ll be a 
surpri.se for his lordship when he comes in.” 
And the footman tittered. 

“ He is here, then,” said Caroline. “ I 
mean, he’s not in London ? ” 

“His lordship is not in London,” said the 
footman. “ Any other questions ? Always 
happy to say me catechism, ’m sure.” 

The children turned to go. They felt the 
need of a private consultation. 

“Any particular neem ? ” said the footman, 
and tittered again. “ ’Slordship’ll be dying to 
know who it was called.” And once more he 
tittered. 

Charlotte turned suddenly and swiftly. 

“ You need not trouble about our names,” 
she said ; “and I don’t believe Lord Andor 
knows how you behave when he’s not there. 
He doesn’t knowjv<r/, that is.” 

“ No offence, miss,” said the footman, very 
quickly. 

“ We accept your apology,” said Charlotte, 
“and we shall wait till Lord Andor 
comes in.” 

“-But, I say, look here, you know.” The 
footman came down one step in his earnest- 
ness. “ You can’t wait here, you know.” 
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“ Oh, yes, we can,** said Caroline, sitting 
down on the second step. The others also 
sat down. It was Charles who said, “So 
there ! ’* and Caroline had to nudge him and 
say “ Hush ! ** 

“We never called before at a house where 
they didn’t ask you in and give you a chair 
to sit on. But if this is that kind of house,** 
said Chariotte, grandly, “ it dpes not matter. 

It is a fine day, luckily.** 

“Look here,” said the footman behind 
them, now thoroughly uneasy, “ this won’t do, 
you know. here’s company expected. I 
can’t have a lot of ragged children sitting on 
the steps like the first of May.” 

“ I’m sorry,” said (Charlotte, without turn- 
ing her head, “ but if you haven’t any rooms 
fit to ask us into, I’m afraid you’ll /ta7Je to 
have us sitting here.” 

The thre(i sat staring at the bright garden 
and the dancing fountain. 

“ Look here,” said the foot- 
man, weakly blustering, “ this 
is cheek. 'I’liat’s what this is. 

But you go now. Do you 
hear? Or must 1 make you?” 

“ We hear,” said Caroline, 
speaking as calmly as 

one can si)eak when yite 

one is .almo.st choking 
with mingled rage, dis- 
appointment, fear, and • 

master’s visitors,” said 
Charlotte. “How do 
you know who we are ? 

We haven’t given you ‘look herk,' sa 

our names.” 

The footman must 

have felt a sudden doubt. He hesitated a 
moment, and then, muttering something 
about seeing Mr. Checkles, he retired, leaving 
the children in possession of the field. And 
there they sat, in a row, on Lord Andor’s 
steps, with the bouquet laid carefully on the 
step above them. 

It was very silent there in the grey-walled 
courtyard. 

“ I say,” whispered Charles. “ Let’s go. 
We’ve got the better of /im, anyhow. Let’s 
do a bunk before he comes back with some- 
one we can’t get the better of —thousands of 
stalely butlers, perhaps.” 

“ Never, said Charlotte, whose hands were 
cold and trembling with excitement. But 
Caroline said : — 

“ I wish Mr. Checkles might turn out to be 

Vi>L 
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U) THE FOOTMAN lUOllNI) IHEM, 
DO, YOU KNOW.’” 


'Mils WON’T 


a gentleman, the everyday kind that we know* 
Lords* servants seem more common lhatl 
other people’s, and I expect the lord’s somo'^ 
thing like them. They say like master like 
man.” 

As if in answer to Caroline’s wish, a doot 
in ^the wall opened, showing a glimpse of 
more garden beyond, and a jolly-faced yoilth 
came towards them. He was a very > 
young man, and his clothe.s, which werejm - 
dust-coloured fafarris tweed, were very 
He looked like a sixth-form boy, and Ch4)^ j 
at once felt that here was a mah ^ 

brother. So he got up and wen| tbwujr^^ Iw , 
new-comer with the simple greeting "il ' 

“Halloa!” . ' ' 7 

“ Halloa !” said .the 
friendly and x:heerfttl grin. ' 
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“ I say,” said (diaries, confidentially, as he 
and the big boy met on the glass, “there 
isnd really any icason why we sliouldn’t wait 
here if we want to ? ” 

“None in the world,” said the big boy, 
“if you’re sure that what you’re waiting for is 
likely to come and that this is the best place 
to wait for it in.” 

“We’re waiting for Lord Andor,” said 
(dirolme, who had picked up the bouquet 
and advanced with it. “ I’m so glad you’ve 
come, because we don’t understand Jdiglish 
men - servants. In India they behave 
differently when you call.” 

“What have the servants here done?’’ the 
youth asked, fiovvning, witli his hands in his 
pockets. 

“Oh, nothing,” said ('hailes, in a hurry; 
“at least, I mean we accepted his apologies, 
so we (‘an’t sneak.” 

“ I wouldn’t call it sneaking to tell yc//,” 
.said (’aioline, confidingly, “ be(*ause, of 
course, you’d [iromise on your honour not to 
tell Lord Andor. We don’t want to get 
other peoiile’s servants into trouble when 
we’ve accept ('d their apologies. I>ut tlie 
footman 7vns rathi-r . , 

At this moment the fijotman him.self 
a[)[)eared at the to() of the steps witli an 
elderly whiskeital man in black, nhom the 
childien rightly judged to be the butlei. The 
two had ('ome hastily out of the door, but 
when they saw the ('hiklien and their (‘oni- 
panion the footman stopjied as if- as (’harles 
said later- he had been turned to stone, and 
only the liutler advanced when the youth in 
the Harris tweed .said, lather slautly, “ (?ome 
here, Lhec'kles ! ” (^heckles came (juickly 
enough, and when he was (juile ('lose he 
astonished the three C^.’s much more than he 
will astonish by saying, “Yes, m’loid !” 

“ Tea on the terrace at once,” said the 
Harris-tweeded one, “and tell them not to be 
all day about it.’’ 

Checkles went, and the footman too. 
Charlotte always believed that the last glance 
he cast at her was not one of defiance, but of 
petition. 

“So you’re him,” Charles was saying. 
“ How jolly ! ” 

But to Caroline it seemed that there was 
no time to waste in personalities, however 
flattering. Lord Andor’s tea was imminent. 
He was most likely in a hurry for his tea ; it 
was past most people’s tea-time already. So 
she suddenly held out the flowers and said, 
“ Here’s a bouquet. We made it for you. 
Will you please take it ?” 

“ That’s awfully good of you, you know," 


said Lord Andor; “thanks no end!” He 
took the bouquet and smelt it, plunging his 
nose into the midst of the columbine, roses, 
cornflowers, lemon verbena, wistaria, gladiola, 
and straw. 

“It’s not a very nice one, I’rn afraid,” said 
C'aioline, “but you can’t choose tlu* nicest 
flowers when you have to look them out in 
two books at once. It means, ‘Welcome, 
fair stianger. An unexpei'ted meeting. We 
are anxious and trembling, ('onlidcnce — no, 
wc left that out liecause we hadn’t any. And 
Agieement, bticause we hojie you will.” 

“ How awfully inteiesting ! It was kind of 
you,” said Lord Andor, and belore he could 
.say any moie (.^harlotu* hasteiuid to say : 

“ You sec, it’s not just an ordinary nosegay, 
please, and don’t thank us, please, because it 
wasn’t to plea.se you, but to serve our own 
ends, though, ol course, if we’d known how 
nice you are, and if we’d thought you’d care 
about oiK‘, we would have in a minute.” 

“I sec,” said Lord Andor, (luitc as if he 
vviiWy had seen. 

I’m sure you don’t,” said ('aroline; 
“ don’t be ])olite, please. Say if you don’t 
understand. What want is justice. It’s 
one ol your tenants that had the cottage in 
your father’s time before you, and they’re 
turning her out because there are some week 
endy people think the cottage is so pretty, 
with the flowers she planted and the arbour 
her father made and thi^ roses that fame 
fioin her mother’s brother in ('ambi idgeshire. 
And she said you didn’t know. And we 
decided yf)U ought to know. So we made 
you tlie nosegay and we came. And we 
ought to go, and here’s her name and address 
on a bit of paper, and I’m sony it’s only 
pencil. And you 7fv//see justice done, won’t 
you ? ” 

“ It’s very kind of you,” said Lord Andor, 
slowly, “ to take such interest in my tenants.” 

“There!” said (Jharlotte. “Of cour.se, we 
were afraid you’d say that. Hut we didn’t 
mean to shove our oar in. \Ve just went in 
for ginger beer, and Caro found her crying ; 
and there’s a hornbeam arbour, ever so old, 
and a lew sliillings a week can’t make any 
difference to you, with a lovely castle like 
this to live in. And the motto on the tombs 
of your ancestors is ‘Fiat Justitia.’ And it’s 
only bare justice we want ; and we saw the 
tomb on Sunday in church, with the sons 
and daughters in ruffs.” 

“ Stop ! ” said Lord Andor. “ I am only 
a poor, weak chap. I need my tea. Come 
and have some too, and I’ll try to make out 
what it’s all about.” 
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“Thanks awfully/’ said the three ('.’s, 
speaking all together. And Oroline added, 
“ We mustn't be long over tea, please, 
because weVe get to get home by half-})asi 
six, and it must be nearly that now.” 

“ You shall get back at half-past six all 
right,” said Lord Andor, and led the way- -a 
huge figure in the dust-coloured clothes — 
through the little do(jr by which they had 
come, on to a pleasant stone terrace with 
roses growing all over and in and out and 
round about its fat old balustrades. 

“ Here’s tc‘a,” he said. And there it was, 
set on a fair-si^ed table with a white cloth 
a tea worth waiting for. Honey and jam and 
all sorts of cakes, and peaches and straw- 
berries. 'I'he footman w'as hovering about, 
but ("harles was the only one w'ho seemed to 
see him. It was bliss to (Charles to see this 
proud (uiemy humbly bearing an inn and 
lighting a spirit-lamp to make the tea of 
those whom he had tried to drive from even 
the Jowly hospitality of I.otd Aiidor’s door- 
ste[). 

“Lome on,” said the big, sixth lorm looking 
boy who was Loid Andor; “you must be 
starvt'd. ( ake first (and biead and butler 
afterwards, if you insist u[)on it) is the lule 
here. Milk and sugar ? ” 

'They all drank tea much too strong for 
them, out of U‘S[)e(:t to their host, who had 
foigotleii that when he w'as a little boy milk 
was what one bad at lea time, 

yVnd slow^ly, by ('areful (]uestioning, and by 
making a sudden rule that no one w'as to say 
more than thirty-seven wortls without sto[>ping. 
Lord Andor got at the w'hole story in a lorm 
which he could understand. 

“ 1 .V(r,” he would say, and “ J see,” and 
then ask another question. 

And at last, when lea was really over, to 
the Iasi gladly-accepted peach and the last 
sadly-unaccepted strawberry, he stood up and 
said — 

“If you don’t mind my saying so, I think 
you are regular little bricks to have taken 
all this trouble. And I am really and truly 
very much obliged. Because I do mean to 
be just and right to my tenants, only it’s very 
difficult to know about things if nobody tells 
you. And you’ve hel[)ed me a lot, and I 
thank you very much.” 

“ Then you will ? ” said Charlotte, breath- 
lessly. 

“Not let her be turned out of her cottage, 
she means?” Caroline explained. 

“ She means the mineral woman,” said 
Charles. 

“ Of course I won’t,” said Lord Andor ; 


m 

‘‘I mean, of course, I will, f mean W% all 
right. And I’ll drive you home, and II you’re 
a minute or two late, i’ll make it all right 
with uncle.” 

'I’lie motor was waiting outside the gi(UU 
arch that is held between the two go'at li>wers 
of Andor (Elastic. It was a dream of a car, 
and there was room for the three C.’s m rhe 
front beside the driver, who was Lord Andor 
himself. 

d'he footman was there, and the proudest 
moment of the (lav, for ('harles, was that rn 
wdrich Lord Andoi gave ihi* piaition bouqiiet 
into that footman’s caie, and told him to '.ee 
that it was put in watei, “ ( ’arefirlly, uuiivl ; 
and l(dl them to pul it on the dmiau table 
to-night.” 

'The footman said, “\'es, nr’lord,”as rhoug,h 
he had never seen lire bou(|Uc( befou*. 
(drarlolte’s proudest nuuntmt was when the 
w'oman at tire lodge gate had to cmlsv wIk'U 
the motor p.issed out. 

ku[)ert was wailing loi (hem at lh(-ii tuvii 
lodge gate, and wUvn he saw ihf' motor bis 
eyes grew (juite round like p(’nnu‘S. \'« t, 
(tven after that, Rupeil <»nlv said : 

“It’s ('hance, J ltdl vou. It’s just iu ci 
dental. ('o- what’s Us namt' mciddu'i' 
It would all hav(' happened just llu^ same it 
\ou hadn’t tak('n llial hideous old mi\(d 
assorted haysta( L with you.” 

“Still di.sagiet'able ? ” said ( 'hatl».>tUs 
briglitly. 

“Oh, been all the same, wohU it?” s.dd 
Charles. “ d'hat s ail you kn(*w',” 

“ It's not all I know'/ said Rupert. “ As 
It hapjrcms, 1 know' la aj^s of things that >ou 
don’t, and I (snild find out in(»re if I wanted 
to. So thert‘ ! ” 

“Oh, Riqrert, don’t be cio.ss,” said Can* 
line, “ just when we’rti all so happy. I ii * 
wish y(ju’d been there, espei ially at lea lime. * 

“ I’m not cross” said Rupert. “ As u 
happens, I was feeling extra jolly uiUil soil 
came home.” 

“Oh, don't!''' said ('aroline. “ Do let’s 
call it Pax. V\’e haven’t told >ou lialf the 
little interestirrg things that happt'iaal yet 
And if you can’t believe in lla‘ magic, it’s 
your misfortune. VVe know yiut ( an’l help 
it. We know you don’t unlxluwe on pur- 
pose. We know wafre right, and jmjU thipk 
you know you are.” 

“It’s the otlier way round,” said Kupeitt, 
still deep in gloom. 

“ I knouf it IS when^y^^/^ think it ; and wh«sft 
we think it it’s the other way,” said ( atolmf. 
“ Oh, Pax ! Pax 1 Pax 1 ” 

“ All right,” said Rupert ** I had a goo8 
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swim. Your Mr. Penfold’s not half a bad 
sort. He taught me a new side-stroke.” But 
it was plain that Rupert's inside self still felt 
cloudy and far from comfortable. 


dinner was completed, but she says that she 
hopes you will see her now, as she ought to 
commence going home almost at once.” 

“ Of course,” said Caroline ; “ it must be 
the mineral woman.” 

“ She seemed to me,” said Mrs. Wilming- 
ton, ** to have an animal face.” 

But Caroline was already in the hall, and 
the figure that rose politely from the oak chair 
was plainly — though disguised in her Sunday 
clothes — that of the mineral woman. 


“Oh, miss!” she Said. “ Oli, miss!” 
She took hold of both Caroline’s hands and 
shookthem; but that was not enough. Caroline 
found herself kissed on both cheeks, and then 
.suddenly hugged, and “ Oh, miss ! ” the 
mineral woman said ; “ Oh, miss ! ” And 
then she felt for her handkerchief in a 
black bag she carried and blew her nose 
loudly. 

Mrs. Wilmington had gone through the 
hall very slowly indeed, but even she 
could not go slowly enough not to be 
gone by the time the mineral woman had, 
for the time being, finished with her nose. 
And as Mrs. Wilmington went through 
the baize door she heard again : — 

“ Oh, miss ! ” 

Mrs. Wilmington 
came back five 
minutes later, and 
this time she 
heard - 

“And it’s all 
right, miss ; and 
two bright new five- 
pound notes ‘ to 
buy more rose 
trees with,’ and a 
letter in his own 
write of hand 
thanking us for 
making the place 
so pretty, and I’m 
to be tenant for 
life, mis.s. And 
it’s all your doing, 
bless your kind 
heart. So I 
came to tell you. 
I never thought I 
should feel like 
I do about 
any strange little 
gcll. It all your doing, miss, my 

dear.” 

Which w^as a very mysterious and exciting 
thing to be overheard by any housekeeper 
who was not in the secret. And a very heart- 
warming and plea.sant thing to be listened to 
by a little girl who w^as. 

“ You see,” said C’aroline, when she 
had told the others of the mineral 
woman’s happiness, “ the magic always 
works.” 


Next day the three C.’s and Rupert, in 
middle of Irish stew, 
were surprised by 
the sudden rustling 
entrance of Mrs. 

Wilmington. 

“A person wishes 
to see you,” she said 
to Caroline ; “quite 
a poor person. I 
asked her to wait till 


the 



‘TIIK FOOTMAN SAID, * YES, M’I.OKD,’ AS THOUGH HE HAD NEVER SEEN 
THE IIOIK^UET HEI‘OKE.’’ 


{To be continued) 



A Pa^e of Picture Puzzles. 

By SIDNEY J. MILLER. 


l?u/rush /n /he poo/!’ 



The hu/rushes A and B are three Teer jparT 
as mei^ s/and /n % trahh dnd dtar //ps A and Care 
f/re feeT a par/. The /a// rash forced ba t/ie pn'nd 
fs submerged (Uflhoa/ he//?a /^nT) //// ds T/p jasT 
shews on the sarface a/ a <hs/anre eqaa/ To r^fce 
fha/ of //r oru^^na/ he/^bf ahoro The sar/dce 

/Vhah /s The c/ep/h of /he JfirT^r ^ 



dC£S oor Co Mg 4 'V 


JI man goes ou/ de/n^eer) 4 o/74 J o*rA 
and on re/urn/fx/ ahou/ 3 /joars a/hn fmi. 
fhaf The J)a/k/s ha^h exacT/{/ charx/exT p/a. 

J/f ly/iol Time d/d he (/o oaf f* 


The further Cash 


-To Bolton 
6 miles. 




the nearer fVes/ . 

OLa ^or£/^a, 



J/oTors sTart a/^ S a.m. fhom /he se/etv/ 
s/a/tons **So//on*\ 'f/ms! and dr/dpes*' ^ 

and run To and from *'The C/ocf ' a/ a uniform ] 

speed of 6 mi/es an hour, fmc/udinq tn/ermed/aTe 
s/oppim^s) huT m/h a da/T of 3 m/nu/es aT each of 
/he 4 shps named. ^^The ConducTor of The ** Bo/Toti'* car\ 
has To d^T T? **f‘/ms"3u cxchan(finq a/uf/es m//) The | 
oTher Conductors. 

IVhen can he arrtfe at 


“Buu Run! 



These aged bulls are tethered To the trees /rh/ch are SO c/ards apart. 
Each tether measures 23 yards otter stratn/ng. Hooks are dr/ren m the 
trees at the nearest potnts, and the tethers fastened to them are carried^ 
round die trees, and passed throu<f) staphs at the 3 -garter g/rth. 

The other ends of the tethers are attached to the putts nose~rt/yd. 
The g/rth of each tree Ts 22 inches. The Ofrner sad the butts coc/U 
not reach each (^ler, yet they often stood s/de by side /// 1/^ d/reetk^h 
of thetr taut tethers. ^ , ./ « 

doir c/ose/(f cou/d /ne M/s Mnq /ne/r heads /oqemf r 




CURIOSITIES. 


(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted^ 



stran(;k (i:s'1()m ok some strAxNGe 
PE'rs. 


T HAVE Inid tliesf' two lit lie vvood-Oiiicks ever siiirc 
I they had tluMi eyes opcMi, and wlu'n they weie too 
yountij to eat food ol any kind I had to feed them Iroin 
a bottle like a baby. Some tieople d<» not believe that 
vvood-ehucks or ^round-hoj^s, to t;i\e them the name 
by VN’hieh the\' aie better known ('oine out to see their 
shadow on Candlemas D.iv. They aie inclined to 
scoff at the idea, but mv expeiience with these animals 
has proved tt to lie true. 'I'hey went to sleep dnrm}^ 
the latter jiart of Octobei, since \Nlien I have watched 
them very closely to see it they wok<* up, but never 
found them awake. I took tlu*m out ot the nest and 


irritable under this Yuma project. Mr. Allan Dunn, 
2,004, Hyde Street, .San I'rantisco, ('alifoi iiia. 



they appt'ared to be dead, except tor a slight movement 
ot their heads and the beatint^ ol their heaits. On 
Kebruarv 2nd I went to look at them m the afternoon, 
and loLiial them awake, pla\ iii«^ in their caj^e and very 
happy. 'J’hev sta\ed out for three <1.»N’s and ate a 
coiisideiable (juantitv ol tuo<l,and they then went back 
to sleep and have slept evei since. — Mr. E, H.Clenunuer, 
Erozcl Minn., r.S..\. 

A SAKI-: OKKER. 

HE erection of the Pilot Knob Hotel at Yuma, 
Arizona, was ])romi)ted 
by the openm}.' of the Yuma 
Irnjjjation I’rojccl, one of the 
bij; irrij^ation iilans stalled by 
ex - President Roosevelt, uiuler 
which thousands ol aciesol desert 
land are made to “ blossom as 
the rose.” Tlie [dace, as the small 
sign states, is 3,127 miles west of 
Broadway, Mew York - a mere 
nothing in this country of mag- 
nificent distances. The legend, 

“ Free Board Every Day the 
Sun ])oesn’t Shine,” is an up- 
to-date \aiiety of the “ Pay 
To-day, (Tcdit To - morrow ” 
signs that occasionally appear 
in England, and in Arizona 
the landlord is taking no chances 
on his offer. It may be added 
that 90,000 acres are to -be iiiade 


FlRE-Sn<EE\.S l\ KARrillNGS. 

I ^'HE fire-sctccn here show'ii is (s imposed ol 2o(y 
farthings (King Ivlwaid \’ 1 I.), whuh were 
dipped bright and t.iipuered, the ccntti' tom being a 
penny .silver-iikiled. d he iie',igti is mounted on a 
copper-gauze liaeKgroimd, whli'li h bron/ed .ind |Mrlly 
rubbed olf to give an anlnpie Imish ; while tlie fi.inie 
is made ot w ronght -iron ami imi-.lied dull bl.uk. Over- 
all tlimensions are: Heiglil, 2II. lom. ; widih, 2ft.; 
the panel being 2ft. 1 )\ iSm. - Mr. 'Ihos. B. Baker, 
6 , Upper Baker Street, Idovd Smiaie, London. W.('. 
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A rilAIk with' A IlIsfoKV. 


A iN ins(*n|ition cut on the stone A\hich forms llie 
/ \ se:it of this line old (Inni testifies to its fiavin^ 
been made entirely trom Mood and stone taken m 
from the loimdation o) olfl htindon lhid‘:e. alter havin}^ 
remained theie for six ]inn<hed and litly*si\ years, 
g^riie iiLsciiption leads : “ 1 am part of tlie hrst stone 
that was jnit down loi tlie lonndalion of Old London 
Bridj^e in June 1 hv a piiest nanie<l Peter, who was 
Virai ot ('oldinK'li in London, and I iemaine«l tluTe 
undistnrl)e<l sale on the same Oak jnles this chair is 
matle iroin, till the keveiend William John Jolliffe 
(’urate ol ('ohnai llaniji'^hne took ineu|)m |nlv 183,5 
wlien < learine .iwa\' the Old Bnd^e alter New Jamdon 
Bridj.n* was completed.” It will he notice'l that 
inodeKi of seveial ol lanidon’s hrid|j;es have been in- 
corpoiatcd in the de^.i^n of the chair, whirh is the 
projierty ol the Wor^liiptnl ('om]>an}' ol Fishmonj^ers. 

Mr. 'J'. Stnrdu-, 157, Malpa^ Koad, Brockley. 



WHAT IS THE EXPLANATION? 


G et a silver dessert-spoon and jiut it a I ri}2:ht aiij^les 
in front of you on a table. Next a p)ld 
ring, a wedding-ring preferred, and to it tie a piece of 
thread about liftcen inches long. Twist the other end 
of the cotton round your forefinger two or three times 
and bring it over the point of the thumb, with the nail 
down. Rest your elbow on the table and suspend the 
ring about an eighth of an inch above the centre of the 




hiiixlle ol the spoon, keeping the h.uul as siteadv 
jiossiblc. If you arc a man the ring will om illate up 
an<f down the spoon. Next ]mi your free fiand on tlie 
table and ask a woman to l.iv hei hand on yonrisi. 
Watch the ling carefully, and \ou will notice tiuit it 
w'ill gradually cea^e to swing ah mg tin' s|HHm. but will 
commence to swing aci(*ss it. 11 a womati holds the 
thiead it is vuc i^rsu. I ha\c known of onl\ one 
in which the expciimint lias failed, t'.m I In-' lit* 
exjilained ? - Mr. W. (iicciie, Ivvbank, M-nUiown, 
(’o. (‘ork. 



HOW MAW PA(:i<:S ARE rill.KE ^ 


1 ''HI'kSE six vednmes all conl.un .m c(|iial miinhei 
of pages. The sum ol ihc mnnlxa- on the insl 
and last pages of the whole sis volnincs is How 

many pages arc there m eacli \olmne f Mi, Hatold M 
HaskelL (>7, Appleton Sliivl, Mtiia licsicr. New Hainp 
sliiie, LI.S.A. 



A WA.'sP’.S LARDKR. 


'^''IlE photograph I siaul \’on shows a while linen hat 
X lying ujisitle dowm cm ihe grass w ith wiiite ghnes 
filling the crown. Ariangctl on the glovc.s and under* 
side <d the brim .ire between lifty and sixlv spiders, 
which were Liken from the nest ol a ni.ison wasj>. The 
wa.sps build strange lilt It* nests of two m tlnee moms, 
ma(ie of tiny jiicees ol dav earned in and hlUsl tiigellier 
by tlic insect herself, in each ” 100m ” she lavs an 
egg, whic'li she jiacks (\m‘fully rouial with sjaders, 
bronghl m one at a lime and stung into inseiisilahty 
they seem almost like drugged .spnh rs. When tlie 
room is pac'ked closely it is lightly sealed np with more 
clay and left. The si)i>lers neither wake ugam not 
die ; but when the egg is hatched there is living r but 
unresisting, food Icn llie grub ol the wasp it> start teed- 
ing on straightaway. 'I’he spiders in the pliotograpli 
were fcjund in a ” three-roomed ” ne.st, not more than 
three inches long, built in a crack belw'een t\Mi boards 
at the side of an cMd boat landing. We had histened 
our boat and were lunching among the beutitiful bush 
and ferns for which the west coast of the South Island 
of New Zealand is fnmou.s.--Miss M. Hitchcock, cate of 
National Bank of New Zealand, 17, Mootgaie Street, 
London, E.C. 
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ANOTHER '^SONG OF A SHIRT." 


T here arc few famous shirts in the world, but one 
of the number forms the subject of the accom- 
panying photograph. Look at it ! It only measures 
eight by eight inches, and when folded up does not even 
fill the tiny bov seen in the photograph, in which it is 
always kept. But a more famous shirt it would be hard 
to find. It is a christening shirt, and two and a half 
centuries have passed since it was made in Flanders of 
the best lace and linen then obtainable, to the order of 
an English admiral. It rejioses in its tiny box at sunny 
Worthing, in the home of the inventor of a well-known 
dog-biscuit. vSome thousand children had been 
christened in the wee garment even several years ago. 
Think of it ! A thousand children and more have worn 
it at their baptism, arid aitiong flic number have been 
several who have grown up to be famous as soldiers, 
sailors, authors, travellers, and scholars. So it is not 
to be wondered at that the little sliirl lias come to be 
looked upon as a “ lucky ” shirt and a talisman against 
all ill. Mothers send for it from distant lauds, to which 
fate has taken them, believing that if their chiUIren are 
christened in it good fortune will smile upon them all 
their lives. It has passed safely through several 
battles on the sea, including the Battle of Trafalgar. 
It went down with the ill-fatcnl Royal (tcorp^e, the log- 
book of which vessel may be seen in the same house at 
Worthing in which the shirt rests. Years later it was 
wrecked on the Goodwin Sands in a small passenger 
boat, and after being lost for several weeks was picked 
up on the seashore at Deal and in course of time re- 
stored to its owner, whose address hupiieiied to be on 
an envelope inside the box. It was once wrecked off 
the coast of France and once again found on the sea- 
shore, but this time inside a large trunk. In a house 
at Streatham it had the disliiiction of passing safely 
through a fire which completely gutted the building 


with tlie exception of one room — the room in which 
the shirt was put away. On three. occasions it has been 
found in the Dead-Letter Department of the General 
Post Office, and been lost in the streets of provincial 
towns on no fewer than twenty-one occasions. — Mr. 
J. C. Bristow-Noble, Kookwood, Warnhain, Horsham, 
Sussex. 



“SARAH PICKFORD . . . BACHKLOUR." 


'''T'HIS very curious epitaph may be seen on a grave- 
X stone in Prestbury Churchyard. The inscription 
reads : “ .Mso Saruli Picklord, sister to the above-said 
James Picktord, was lierc interred August 17, Anno 
Dom. 1705. And died a Baihelour in the vearc 
of her age." It will be noticed tliat the letter “ f " is 
frequently used instead of the letter “ s." f think thii^i> 
is the only gravestone wliich tells of a woman dying a 
“ bachelour." — Mr. Thomas Cooper, Chai)el House, 
Prestbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


A LEAF WITH AN APPETITE. 

I AM sending you three photographs, taken at inter- 
vals of about forty mmules, of a sundew leaf 
(Drosera rotundijolia), near to wliich I had suspended 
a tiny fragment of meal, using a liair attaclicd to a 
needle. The photographs show clearly liow the leaf 
bent over and captured the meat. 'Phe jiuzzle is : 
lIow did the leaf know that the meat was within its 
reach ? One is driven to the coiK'lusion that plants 
are more “ sensible " than is generally supposed. — Mr. 
Alfred 11 . Bastin, Weiisley, Upper Redlands Road, 
Reading. 








Tke Joyous Adventures 
of Aristide Pujol. ’ 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 

Illustrated ty Alec Ball. 

V. -Tke Adventure of Fleurettel 


NE day, when Aristide wa.s thrust his hands into his pcK'kets. Ue 

discoursing; on the inexhau.s- sighed. 

tible subject of woman, I “ Perhaps there was Flcuretle,” said hv, 
pulled him up. not lookin^^ at me. “ Est ce (jtion 

'' My good friend/’ said I, jamais? That wasn’t her real hame- it 
' you seem to have fallen in Marie* f^)se])hine ; but people called he* 

love wdth every woman you I^leurette. SJie looked like a flower, you 

have ever met. But for how many of them know'.’’ 

have you really cared } I nodded in order to .signify my ^ lernentary 
Mon Dieu I For all of them ! ” he cried, ac’quaintanc'e with the Frcni’h tongue, 
springing from his chair and making a wdnd- “ The most delicate little flower yon, ath 
mill of himself. conceive,” he ('onlinued. “ 7'iens, siic was 

O^me, come,” .said I ; “ all that amorous* tired lily — so white, and her hair the flash of , 

ness is just Gallic exuberance. Have you gold on it — and she had eyes -rAtje ^ 

ever been really in love in yiDur life ? ” pervenchcy as w^e say in French. W'hat m 

How should I know ? ” said he. But he pervenche in Engli.sh* that^ little pnle-biuf 

lit a cigarette, turned away, and looked out flower ? ” ^ 

of ^vindow. ' “ Periw'inkle,” said 1. ‘ ’I 

'Fhere was a short silence. He shrugged “Periwinkle eyes! Mm Dim^ what 
hj$ shoulders, apparently in response to his Janguagfe ! Ah, no ! She had iU$ ymx ^ 

own thought^. Then he turned again sud- pervenche* * . . Sh^ was 

denly, thr% Ws cigarette into the fire, and - ous /. - imbalpa;ble as cigar^}.te4fe^ *1:' 

!■ '; ;; j . Copyright, 19x1; by, W. J. Lopke, in this Umtftii'Smtes of. ^ ■'/' iii j 
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a little nose likfe nothing at all, with nostrils 
like infinitesimal sea-shells. An^j^onc could 
have made a mouthful of her. ... Ah ! 
Cri nom d'un chien I Life is droll. It has no 
common sense. It is the game of a mounte- 
bank. ... Tve never told you about 
Fleurette. ilt was this way.’’ 

And the story he narrated I will do my 
best now to set clown. 

The good M. Boeardon, of the Hotel de la 
Curatterie at Nimes, whose grateful devotion 
to Aristide has already been rec orded in these 
('hronic'les, had a brother in Baris who 
managed the Hotel dii Soleil et de Tluosse 
(strange conjuncture), a flourishing third-rate 
hostelry in the neighbourhood of the Halles 
Centrales. 'Jdiither flocked sturdy Britons 
in knickerbockers, stockings, and cloth caps, 
l>utons with tin botanizing l)0\(‘s (lor lunch 
transportation), and Americ an school-marms 
realizing at last the dream of their modest 
and laborious lives. Ac*<’ommodation was 
cheap, manners were easy, and knowledge of 
the gay city less than rudimentary. 

'lb M, Boeardon ol Ikiris Aristide, one 
August morning, brought glowing letters of 
introduction from M. and Mme. liocjjrdon of 
Nimes. M. Boc'ardon ol Baris w’elcomed 
Aristide as a Broven(;al and a brother. He 
brought^ out from a cupboard in his private 
bureau cm hospitable bottle of old Annagnac, 
and discoursed with Aristide on the seductions 
of the South. It was there that he longed to 
retire — to a dainty little hotel of Ins own 
with a smart clientele. 'I'he clientele of the 
Hotel du SoleiUet de BEc’osse wais not to his 
taste. He spoke slightingly of his guests. 

“ There are people wdio know how to 
travel,” said he, “ and people wlio don’t. 
These lost muttons here don’t, and they make 
hotel-keeping a nightmare instead of a jow 
A hundred times a day have J to tell them 
the way to Nc'ltre Hanie. Pouah ! ” .^id he, 
gulping down his disgust and the n‘st of his 
Atmagnar, “ it is ])ack-l)reaking.” 

** Tm sais^ mon vieux," criecl Aristide -he 
had the most lightning wav of establishing 
an intimacy—** I lia\'e an idc'a. 'I'hese lost 
sheep need a shepherd.” 

Eh hien ? ” said M. Boeardon. 

Eh hien^'" .said Aristide, “ Why shonld 
not I be the shepherd, the official shepherd 
attached to the Hc)tcl du Soleil et de 
I’Ecosse ? ” 

“ Explain yourself/’ said M. Boc'ardon. 

Aristide, letting loose his swift imagination, 
explained copiously, and hypnotized M. 
Cpcardon with his glittering eye^ until he had 


assured to him.self a means of livelihood. 
From that moment he becathe the familiar 
genius of the hotel. Scorning the title of 
“guide,” lest he should be associated in the 
minds of the guests with the squalid scoun- 
drels who infest the Boulevard, he consti- 
tuted himself / Hirec-teur de BAgepce Pujol.” 
An obfuscated Boeardon formed the rest of 
the agenc'v and pocketed a percentage of 
Aristide’s earnings, and Aristide, addressed 
as “ Direclcjr *’ by the Anglo-Saxons, “ M. le 
Hirecteur” by the Latins, and “Herr 
Hirektor ” bv llu‘ teutons, w'alked about like 
a ])eaco(’k in a barn-yard. 

At that jieriod, and until he had learned 
up Ikiedeker by hc'art, a process which nearly 
gave him I wain -fever, and still, he declares, 
ln’ings terror into his slumbers, he knew little 
more ol tht‘ history, topography, and art- 
treasures of Baris than the flock he shep- 
herded. He must have dealt *out paralyzing 
information. I'he Britons and the Germans 
seemed not to heed ; but now' and then the 
Americ'an school-marms unmasked the char- 
latan. On suc'h oc('asions his unfaltering 
imjRideiK'e reac'hec] hcaghts truly sublime. 
The .shar]) w illed ladie s looked in his eyes, 
forgc3t their wrongs, and, if he had told them 
that the ICiffel 'lower had been erected by 
the Bilgrim Fathers, wcaild have accepted the 
statemc'nt mei'kly. 

“ .My friend,” said Aristide,, with Provencatl 
flourish and braggadoc io, ** 1 never met a 
woman that would not sooner be mislecBby # 
me than be taught b)' the whole lAicully of 
the So: bonne.” 

He had been prac tising this honcairable 
prole.ssion lor about a month, Icjclging with 
the good Mine. Bidoux at 2i3l)is,Rue Saint- 
Honorc‘, when, one morning, in the vestibule 
ol the hotel, he ran into his cfld friend Battcrby, 
whom he had known during the clays of his 
jwofessorship ol J^'renrh at the Ac'aclemy for 
Young Ladies in Manc hester. 'J'he pair had 
been fellow-lodgcu's in the same house in the 
Rusholme Roid ; but, whereas Aristide lived 
in one sunli‘^s l)i'd-''iuing-roonj looking on a 
forest ol c'himne\’-pots, Battcrby, man of 
luxury and ease, had a suite of apartments 
on the first floor and ke})t an inexhaustible 
.supply oi wliisky, c'lgars, and such - like 
etceteras of the* ojnileni, and the very ugliest 
prize' bull-pup you can imagine. Batlerby, 
in gaudy raiment,^ went to an office in Man- 
chester ; in gaudier raiment he often attended ' 
race meetings. He had rings and scarf-pins 
and rattled gold in his trousers pockets. He 
might have been an insufferable young man 
for a novcrtv-strickcn teacher of French tp 
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have as a fello’^-lodgcr ; but he was not. iLike 
all those born to high estate; he made no 
vulgar parade of his wealth, and to Aristide 
he showed the most affable hospitality. A 
friendship had arisen bctweeuv them, which 
the years had idealized rather than impaired. 
So when they met that morning in the vesti- 
bule of the Hotel dii Soleil et de I’Ecossc their 
greetings were fervent and prolonged. 

In person Batterby tended towards burli- 


^*What\s that muck ? ftai« 
when the waiter brought the drinks. 
cxy)lained. “ Whisky’s good enough for tnj^J 
laughed the other. Aristide latigh^d 
out of politeness and out of joy af 
his old friend. ^ : , i 

“With you playing U guide here,” 
Batterby, when he had learned Aristide/s 
position in the hotel, ” it seems I have votui 
to the right shop. 'Fhere arc no flies on 




ness. He had a red, jolly face, divided un- 
equally by a great black moustache, and bis 
manner was hearty. Tie slapperl Aristide 
on the bai’k many times and shook bun by 
the shoulders. “ Wc must have a drink on 
this straight away, old man,” said he. 

“ you’re so strange, you English,” said 
Aristide. ” 'Fhc moment you have an i nio- 
tion you must celebrate it b)’ a drink. ‘ My 
dear fellow, I’ve just come into a fortune ; let 
us have a drink.’ Or, ‘ My friend, my poor 
old lather has just been riiij^ over by an omni- 
bus ; lei us have a drink.’ M} good Reginald, 
look at the clock. It is only nine in the 
morning,” 

“ Ro\ I ” said Reginald. “ Drink is good 
at any time,” ^ 

They wxmt into the dark and deserted 
smoking-room, where Batterby ordered Scotch 
and soda and Aristide, an abstemious man, 
4 vermouth sec> 


‘'lie MOM' nAV'i'. oioAi J oicr rAk.\iv/iN<; iNhORMA'riON. 


vou know, but when a man comes to Paris 
for tlie first time h(‘ likes lo bt‘ put up to tin' 
ropes.” 

'' Your first visit to Paris ? ” cried Aristide, 
” M(ni vieux, wliat wonders are going to 
ravish your (‘yes ! \Miat a time you are 
going l(j have ! ” 

Batterby bit off the end ol a gre‘al blat'k 


” If the missus will let me,” said he. 

‘‘ Missus t \\)ur wife ? \'ou are marru'd, 
my dear Reginald ? ” Aristide k'uped, in 
his unexpeded fashion, from his chair and 
almost embrated him. “.Mi, but >ou are 
ha[3py, you are liuky. It wii.s always like 
that. \ou open your mouth and ttie larks 
fall ready roasted into it ! My ('OugratuKi' 
tions. And she is here, in this your 

wife ? Tell me about, her.” 

Batterby lit his cigar. “ She’s muhing 
write home about,” he said, modest ly; 
“ She’s French — ” ' ' 

“French? No— }ou don’t say .so!” (‘.V; 
claimed Aristide, in ec stasy. ; 

“ Well, she w'as l^rought up in Kraiue from^ 


She’s mulling 
said, modestly; 
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\itr childhood; but her parents were Finns. 
Funny pkee for peo])Ic to come from — Fin- 
knd — isn’t , it ? You could never expect 
it-'-might just as well think of ’em coming 
from l^apknd. She’s an orphan. I met her 
' h| Xondon/’ 

But that’s romantic ! And she is young, 
pretty ? ” 

Oh, yes ; in a way/’ said tlie pr()[>rietary 
Briton. 

, And her nami; ? 

, , Oh, she has a fool nann' - Ideureltc. 
,J wanted to <'idl lur Idossit*, hut she didn’t 
like it.” 

I should lliifik said Aristide. 

** Fleurette is an adorable name.'’ 

1 suppose it’s right enough/’ sairl l>al- 
terby. “ Jhit if 1 want to t all lier good old 
Flf)ssie, why should she objiM’t ? ^'ou rn.ir- 
ried, old man? No? \\(‘lh wail till \ou 
iire. You think w^onaai arc ang:els all w rapj)ed 
Up in feathers and w ings beneath llieir logger) , 
don’t }X)U ? Well, the)''re just blooming 
poreui)inc.s, all bristling with object ions.” 

Mat's j allatts, done T' cried Aiislide. 

You love her, your beautiful hiunish orphaTi 
brought up in h’ran<'e and rojnantieally met 
in Ja)n(lon, with th(^ adorable luime ? ” 

Oh, that’s all right,” .said the e.isy 
Batterhy, lifting his half emptied glass. 

McreS' luck ! ” 

“ Ab~~no ! ’’ said Aristide, IcMJiing lorward 
and clinking his wiiu'gla.ss against tlu* oIIht’s 
tumbler. ” Here is to inadame.” 

When they returned to the \c‘stjbnle they 
found Mrs. Ilatterby [)atien,l)' awaiting her 
lord. Site rose from her sc‘at ill the ajiproaeli 
of the tw'o men, a fragile flowaT of a girl, about 
ihrec-and-twenty, i)alc as a lily, with ex- 
quisite though rather large. h'atures, and with 
eyes of the blue of the pervenehr (in deierenee 
to Aristide I use the French name), which 
seemed to smile trustfully through perj)etiud 
tears. She was dressed in pale, shadow'v blue 
—graceful, impalpable, just like the smoke, 
said Aristide, curling uj)wards from a cigarette'. 

“ Reggie has >sj)oken of you many times, 
monsieur,” said Fleurette, after the intro- 
dudion had been effected. 

Aristide was^ touched. ‘‘Fancy him re- 
memibering me ! Ce bon vieux Reginald, 
Madame,” said he, “ your husband is the 
best fellow in the world.” 

‘‘ Feed him with.sugar and he won’t bite,” 
said Batterby ; wtiercat they all laughed, as 
if it had been a very good joke. 

** Well, what about this Paris of yours ? ” 
he said, after a wFile. The missus knows 

little qf it as I do,” 


Really ? ” asked Aristide. ^ , 

“ I lived all my life in Brest before I went 
to England/’ she said, modedly. 

She waiUs to see all the sights, the 
T.ouvrc, the Morgue, the (Cathedral of What’s- 
its-name that you’ve got here. I’ve got to 
go round, too. Pleases her and don’t hurt 
me. ^'on must tote us about. Wc’ll have a 
cab, old girl, as you can’t do much walking, 
and good old Pujol will come with us.” 

” but that is ideal !” cried Aristide, flying 
to the door to order the cab ; but before he 
could nxich it he w^as stojipcd l^y three or four 
waiting tourists, w^ho pointed some to the 
( lock, some to the wagonette standing outside, 
and ask(‘d the director when the personally- 
eonduch'd ])arty was to start. Aristide, who 
had totally forgotten the responsibilities 
alUu'hed to llie directorship of the Agenee 
J\ijol and. liLil for this reminder, would have 
blissfully lei I bis sbeej) to err and stray over 
I^iris bv thems('l\'es. returned (Tcstfallcn 
to his iru'nds and exjdained the situation. 

“ but w(''ll join the j)arty,” said the chetTy 
Piatterby. ” 'I'he more the merrier- g(X)d 
old be.inleast ! Will there b(‘ room ? ” 

“ Plenl) ,” replied Aristide, brightening. 

“ but would it meet the wishes of madarne ? ” 
Her pale lar(* flushed ever so ;jlightly and 
the soft eyes jlii tiered at him a half-astonished, 
half-grateful glaiKT. 

” \\'itli my luishand and you, monsieur^ I 
should love it she said. 

So Mr. and Mrs. jJatierby joint'd the 
jK'r.sonally-eondiK'ted parly, as they did the 
luvxt morning, and llu' next, and several 
mornings after, and received esoteric infor- 
mation ('oneerning, the moniinu'iits of Paris 
that is hidden even Ircmi the erudite. 'JFe 
evenings, however, Aristide, being off duty, 
devoted to their especial entertainment. He 
look them to riotous and perspiring rcs- 
taura.nts where they dined gorgeously for 
llire{‘ francs filty, wine included ; to opep-air 
caj/s-foneerts in the ('ham})s i^ly.sees, which 
Fleurette found infinitely divc^rting, but 
whit'h bored liatterby, who knew^ not French, 
to stertorous slumber ; to crowded bras- 
series on the byulevard, where Batterby 
aw'ukerK'd, under a steady flow^ of whisky, to 
ajiprceiativc contemplation of Paris lif<^. As 
in the old days of the Kusholmc Road, 
Baltcrh)’^ flung his money about with unOvSten-.*. 
tatioi^ generosity. He was out for a beand, ' 
he dec lared, and hang the expense ! . Aris- 
tide, whose pur.se, scantily filled (truth to say), 
by the profits of the Ageneje Pujol, could con- 
tribute but modestly to, this reckless ,€?xpen- 
diturC; found himself forced to accept hik;i 



Iri^rid’s l^ivish hospitolityi Once or t#ice, 
delibately, be suggested withdrawal from the 
evening’s dissipation. 

But, my good M. Pujol,’^ said Fleurette, 
with childish tragicality in her pervenche eyes, 
** without you w^e shall be lost, We shall not 
enjoy ourselves at all, at all.” 

So Aristide, out of love for his friend, and 
out of he knew not what for his friend’s wife, 
continued to show them the sights of Paris. 
'Fhcy went to the cabarets of Montmartre — 
the del, where one is served by angels ; the 
Enfer, where one is served by red devils in a 
Tartarean lighting ; the NccuU, where one has 
coffins for tables — than all ol whieli vulgarity 
has imagined no more joy-killing dreariness, 
but wiiich eaused Fleurette to grip Aristide’s 
hand tight in scared wonrlermenl and Hal- 
terby to ehucklt‘ exceedingly. They went to 
the Hal Hullier and various other halls 
undreamed ol by the tourist, where Fleurette 
danced with Aristide, as light as an autumn 
leaf tossed by the wind, and Hntlerhy al)~ 
sorbed a startling assortment of alcohols. In 
a word, Aristide procured for his friends 
prodigious diversion. 

‘‘ How do you like this, old gni ? ” I’al- 
terby asked one niglit, at the Moulin de la 
Galette, 'a dizzying, not very decorous, and 
to the unsophisticated visitor a dangerous 
place of entertainment. “ Hotter than Great 
Coram Street, isn’t it ? ” 

She smihicl and laid her hand on his. She 
was a woman of few words but of infinite 
caressing actions. 

“ 1 ouglit to let you into a secret, Aristide. 
This is our honeymoon.” 

Who would have thought it? ” said he. 

“ A fortnight ago she was being killed in a 
Bloomsbury boarding-house. There were two 
of ’em — she and a girl called Carrie. 1 
usevfl to call ’em Fetch and Carrie. This one 
was Fetch. Well, she fetched me, didn’t you, 
old girl ? And now you’re Mrs. Reginald 
Batterby, living at your ease, eh ? ” 

Madame would grace any sphere,” said 
Aristide. 

“ 1 wish I had more edui’ation,” said 
Fleurette, humbly. “ M. Pujol and yourself 
are so clever that you must laugh at me.” 

“ We do sometimes, but you mustn’t mind 
US.i. Remember- -at the what-you-call-it— 
the little shanty at Versailles ? ” 

** The Grand Trianon,” said Aristide. 

, “That’s it. When you were showing us 
the rooms. ‘ What is the Empress Josephine 
doi% now ? * ” He mimicked her accent. 
" Ha j ha ! And tht poor soul gone to glory 
a o^ple of hundred years ago.” 


'tlie little' mouth 'puckeirt5d’'A|;^tb^ 
and' moisture' gathered hit 'the 
Mai$, mon it was 

mistake,” cried Aristide,' 

Empress Eugenic, ^ the , wife'-'- of 
Napoleon, is still living.” 

“ Bien s//r” said Flcin^ette. How 
Itoknojv?” ^ 

“ Never mind, old girl,” said Batterby* 
“You’re living all right, and Out of thtit; 
beastly hoarding-house, and that’s the chief 
thing. Another monlli of it wobkl bavti. 
killed her. She had a rough that shook het 
to bits. She’s looking better already, istfi 
.she, Pujol ? ” 

After this Aristide learneri much of. her 
simple history, which she, at first, had bi-lit 
loo shy to rev’eal. 'f’lie child of l*'inriish 
folk wiio had drifted If) Hrest and died UiertU 
she had been adopted by an old Breton 
sea-dog and his wUv.. On their death she 
had entered, as maifl, the ser\'i('e ol art RngHslt 
lady residing in the town, who afterwards had 
taken her to England. Alt(‘r a while rcversr'ft 
of fortune had compelled the lady to disrukS! 
her, and she had taken the situation in the 
l)oarding-house, where she luid mined her 
health and met the opiik'nl and e(m()uering 
P.atter!y\. She hafl not nun'll chanc<‘, poor 
child, of af'quiring a imiloiind knowledge of 
the history ot tlie Idrst Emfiire; but her 
manners were ndiiied and her wa}'S gentle 
and her v'ou e was soft and Aristide, citUcu 
ol the world, lor who'ni ciistc distinct ioiB 
existed not, thought Ikt the most exquisite, 
flower grown in earth's garden. He told hoi 
so, miw:h to her bludiing satisfm'lion, 

One night, about tiirce weeks after (he 
l^atterbys’ arrival in Paris, Hattorhy sent his 
wifcHo bed and invited Aristide to ac'company 
him for half an hour to a neighbouring cufk 
tic looked grave and troublcci^i 
“ I’ve been upset by a telegram,” said he, 
when drinks had lieen ordered. J’m called 
away to New York on business. I must 
caU'h the bout Irom Cherbourg to-morrow 
evening. Now, 1 can’t take Fleurette with 
me. Women and busintvss don’t mix. She 
has jolly well got to stay here. I sha’n’t be 
away more than a month. I’ll Imve her plenty 
of money to go on with. But what’s worryiii^ 
me is— how is she going to stick it ? So lot# 
here, old man, you’re my })al, aren’t \ou 
He .stretched out his hand. Arislitl^; 
grasped it impulsively. | 

“ Wiy, of course, mon vieux ! ^ 

If I felt that 1 could leave her in 
charge, all on the square, as a 
pal— I should go away happy*”';, ^ ^ v; 
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“ She shall be my sister/' cried Aristide, 

and 1 shall give her all the devotion of a 
brother, . . , I swear it — Hens — what can I 
swear it on?/' He flung out his arms and 
looked round the caj^ as if in search of an 
object. I swear it on the head of my 
mother. Have no fear. 1, Aristide Pujol, 
have never betrayed the sacred obligations 
of fridhdship. 1 accept. her as a (onsccTatcd 
trust." 

“ You only need to liave said ' Right-o/ 
and I would have believed you," said Batterhv. 

I haven't told her yet. There’ll b(‘ lilnbher- 
ing all night. Let us have another <]rink.” 

When Aristide arrived at the Hotel du 
vSoleil et de ITvosse at nine o’c lock the next 
mOi,iing he found that Hatterhy had left 
Paris by the early train. Ideuretto he did 
not meet until he brouglil back the sight- 
seers to the fold in the evening. She had 
wept mueh during the day ; but she smiled 
bravely on Aristide. A woman could not 
stand in the way of her husband’s husin(‘ss. 

By the way, what is Kc’ginald’s busi- 
ness ? " Aristide asked. 

She did not know. Reginald nevc'r spoke 
to her of such things ; perha[)s she was loo 
ignorant to understand. 

“ Hut he will make a lot of money by going 
to America/’ she said. Then she* was silent 
for a few moments. “ Mon Divu ! ’’ she 
sighed, at last. How long the day ha.s 
been ! " 

It was the beginning of many long days 
for Fleurette. Reginald did not write from 
(’herbourg or cable from New N'ork, as he 
had promised, and the return American mail 
brought no letter. The da>'s passc'd dre<u*il)\ 
Sometime.s, for the sake of human so ietv, 
she accompanied the tourist parties of the 
Agence Pujol ; but the thrill had passed from 
the Morgue and, the glory had (ief)arleci from 
Versailles. Sometimes /he waridc'rcd out bv 
herself into the streets and public gardens ; 
but, pretty, unprotec'tcd, and fragile, she 
attracted the attention of evil or c'arelcss 
men, which struck c'old terror into her heart. 
Most often she sat alone and listless in the 
hotel, reading the feuilleton cjf the Petit 
Journal^ and waiting for the post to i)ring 
h':r news. 

"'Moil Dieu, M. Pujol, what can liave 
happened ? ” 

“Nothing at all, chere petite mndamc” ~~ 
question and answer came many times a day. 

Only some foolish mischanc e which will 
so(m be explained. The good Reginald has 
written and his letter has been lost in the 
post. He has-been obliged to go on business 


to San Francisco or Buenos Ayres — que 
voulez-vous? one cannot have letters from 
those places in twenty-four hours ! " 

“ If only he had taken me with him ! " 

“ Bui, dear Mme. Fleurette, he could 
not expose you to the hardships of travel. 
You, who are as fragile as a cobweb, how 
could you go to Patagonia or Senegal or 
Baltimore, those wild plac'es where there 
are no comforts for women ? You must be 
reasonable. 1 am sure you will get a letter 
soon- or else in a day or two he will come, 
with his good, honest face as if nothing had 
oc'c'urred — these English are like that — and 
call for whisky and soda. Be comforted, 
chere petite madameP 

Aristide did his best to comfort her, threw 
her in the companionship of docent women 
slaying at the hotel, and devoted his evenings 
to her entertainment. But the days passed, 
and Reginald Batterby, with the good, honest 
face, neither wrote nor ordered whisky and 
soda. Fleurette began to pine and fade. 

One day she came to Aristide. 

“ M. Pujol, I have no more money left." 

“ Bigre P' .said Pujol, “d'liegood Boc-ardon 
will have to give you cTcdil. I’ll arrange it." 

“ But I already owe for three week.s," said 
Fleurette. 

Aristide sought Hoc^ardon. One week more 
was all the latter dared allow. 

“ But her husband will return and pay you. 
He is my old and intimate friend. I make 
myself hoarse in telling it to you, wooden- 
ht*ad that you are ! “ 

But Bot'ardon, who had to acc'ount to 
higher powers, the proprietors of the hotel, 
was helples.s. At the end of the week Flcur- 
ette was called upon to give uj) her room. 
She wept with de.spair ; Aristide wept with 
fur}’ ; P>ocardon wept out of sympathy. 
Already, .said Bocardon, the projirietors would 
blame him for not using tlie legril right to 
detain madame's luggage. 

“ Mon Dieu ! man Dicu ! what is to become 
of me ? " wailed Meurette. 

“ ^'ou forget, madame,” said Aristide, with 
one of his fine flourishes, “ that you are the 
sac red trust of Aris-tide Pujol." 

“ But I can’t acc ept your money," objected 
Fleurette. 

“ Tron de Vair ! " he cried. “ Did your 
husband put you in my c’harge or did he not ? 
Am 1 your legal guardian, or am I not ? If 
1 am your legal guardian, what right have you 
to question the arrangements made by your 
husband ? Answer me that." 

Fleurette, too gentle pd too miserabK* 
for intricate argument, sighed. 
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** Bui it is your money, all the same.” your husband’s guarantee to me* \oiir 

Aristide turned to J^orardon. “ Try,” guardian, for four thousatid francs.” 
said he, ” to convince a woman ! Do you Fleurette examined the lorgery. 'liie 
want proofs ? Wait there a minute while stamp impn^ssed her. For the sirtrple souK 

1 get them from the safe of the Agence of France tlv, re is magic in M/ver /^///»^\ 

Pujol.” 

He disappeared into the bureau, 
where, secure from observation, he tore 
an oblong strip from a sheet of stiff 
paper, and, using an indelible pencil, 
wrote out something fantastir* halt- 



from memory the signature of Reginald “It was my husband who wioU this r' 
Batterby —the imitation ol handwriting was slv* asked, curiously. 

one of Aristide’s many odd accomjilishmcnts - '"Mais, oui"' said Aii-lid«, \Mth an 
and made the document look legal by means offended air of ( hallenge. 
of a reccij)! stamj), which he look from Fleurette’s eves filhsl aeain w ith teats. 

Bocardon’s drawer. He returned to the “ 1 only iiKjuired,’' sht* said, “ iHs ama* iIun 

vestibule with the strip folded and somewdiat is the first time 1 have sotm his hand 
crumpled in his hand. “ said he, writing.” 

handing it boldly to Fleurette. “ Here is “ Mu [yauvre peUic^' said Aristide, 
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“ I will do whatever you tell me. M. Pujol/* 
said Fleurctte, humbly. 

“ Good ! That is talking like une bonne 
petite dame raisonnahfe. Now, I know a 
woman made up of holy bread whom St. 
Paul and St. Peter are fighting to have next 
them when she goes to l^aradisc. Her name 
is Mme. Bidoux, and she s(‘lls cabbages and 
asparagus and charcoal at No. 2 i 3 l)is, Rue 
Saint-Honort.\ She will arrange our little 
affair. Bocardon, will you have niadanie’s 
trunks sent to that address ? 

He gave his arm to Fleurctte, and walk(‘(i 
out of the hotel, with sctoiu' ('onfidence in the 
powers of the sainted Mme. Bidoux. Fleiir- 
ette ac(’om]):inied him uiKjiKNiioniiigiv. Of 
(’ourse she might ha\'e said : “ If you hohl 
nc'gotiable security from my husband to the 
amount of four thousand fram s, why should 
1 exchange the ('omlorts i)l the hotel for the 
doubtful accommodation ol the .sainted Mme. 
Bidoux who .sells cabbages ? ” But 1 rt'peat 
that I'deurette was a simple out who took lor 
granted the wisdom of so namboyant <ind 
virile a (Teature as Aristide Pujol. 

Away up at the top of No. 2 i 3 bis, Ru(‘ 
Saint-Honore,vvas a little furnished room tolel, 
and there Aristidi* installed his sai'red charge. 
Mme. Bidoux, who, as sh(‘ herself maintained, 
would ha\a‘ (ait herself into four piei'es for 
Aristide ---did he not save her dog's life? 
Did he not marry her daughter to tlie briga- 
dier ot gendarmes (sale vayan I), who would 
otherwise have lelt her lamenting ? Was he 
not the most mirifie of God’s ereitures?- 
Mme. Bidoux, although not ijuile appreciating 
Aristide’s (juixotic delii'acy, took the forlorn 
and fragile wisp of misery to her cipacious 
bosom. She made her tree of the cabbages 
and charcoal. She |)rovided her, at a risible 
charge, with .siiccuhait meals. She told her 
tales of her fatluT and mother, of her neigh- 
bours, of the dom<‘sli(' differeiKXN bet\^een the 
concierge and his wile (soothing id>ll for an 
Ariadne !), oi the dirty thiel ol a brigadier 
of gendarmes, of lu'r bodily ailments — her 
body was so large that they were many ; 
of the picturesque death, through apoplexy, 
of the late M. Bidoux ; the bra\'e woman, in 
short, gave her of her heart’s best. As iar 
as human hearts could provide a bed for 
Ideurette, that bed was of roses. As a 
matter of brutal fact, it was narrow and 
nubbly, and the little uiu'arpeted room was 
ten feet by .seven ; but to provide it Aristide 
went to his own bed hungry. And if the bed 
of a man’s hunger is not to be accounted as 
one of roses, there ought to be a vote for the 
reduction of the Recording Angel’s salary. 


It must not be imagined that Fleurette 
thought the bed hard. Her bed of life from 
childhood had been nubbly. She never 
dreamed of complaining of her little room 
under the stars, and she sat among the cab- 
bages like a tired lily, quite contented with 
her material lot. But she drooped and 
drooped, and the cough returned and shook 
her ; and Aristide, realizing the sacredness of 
his charge, became a prey to anxious terrors. 

“ Mere P>idoux,” said he, she must have 
lots of good, nourishing, tender, underdone 
bei‘f, good fillets, and entrecotes saignantes'^ 

Mme. Bidoux sighed. vShe had a heart, but 
she also had a pocket which, like Aristide’s, 
was not over-filled. 'I’hat (‘osls dear, my 
|)oor friend,” she said. 

“ What docs it matter what it costs ? It 
is I who jirovide,” said Aristide, grandly. 

And Aristide gave up tobacco and coffee 
and the mild relreshment at cajes essential 
to the existence of cvitv Frenchman, and 
(Ungraded his soul by taking half-franc tips 
Irom tourists — a source of income which, as 
Direi'tor, M. le Directiair, Herr Direklor of 
the AgeiK'c Pujol, he had hitherto si'orm'd 
haughtily— in order to pro\ ide Ideurette with 
iind(‘rdonc beefsteaks. 

All his leisure he devoted to her. She 
represented something that hitherto had not 
come into his life -something deh('ate\ tender, 
ethereal, something of woman that was 
ex(|uisitely adorable, apart from the flesh. 
OiK'e, as he v\as sitting in the little ^hop, she 
toiicluxl his temple lightly with her fingers. 

Ah, you are good to me, Aristide.” 

He lelt a thrill such as no woman’s touch 
ha<l ever caused to pas, through him — far, 
far sweeter, cleaner, jairer. If the bon J)ieu 
could have given her to him then and there 
to be his wile, what bond I'ould have been 
holier ? But he IkuI bound himsi'lf by a 
sa(Ted obligation. His friend on his return 
should find him loyal. 

“ Who could help being good to you, little 
Fleurette ? ” said he. “ Fven an Ajiache 
would not tread on a lily of the valley ! ’* 

“ But you put me in water and tend me so 
carefully.” 

“ So that you ('an be fresh whenever the 
dear Reginald comes bai'k.” 

She sigh(xl. ” 1'(‘11 me what 1 can do for 
you, my good Aristide.” 

“ Keep well and haj)py and be a valiant 
little woman,” said he. 

Fleurette tried hard to be valiant ; but 
the effort exhausted her strength. As the 
days went on, (iven Aristide’s inexhaustible 
conversation failed to distract her from 
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lironding, Slu' lost the triek of laughter. 
In the cv(‘nings, when he was most with her, 
she would sit, cither in the slioj) or in the 
little room at the back, hc'r blue childish cacs 
fixed on him wistfully. At first he tried to 
lure her into the gay street ; but walking 
tired her. He encouraged her to sit outside 
on the pavement of the Rue Saint-Honore and 
join with Mme. Bidoux in the gossip of neigh- 
bours ; but she listened to them with uncom- 


i)rehending ears, in despair Air-iide, ti> 
coax a smile from her lips, praeliM d hi Muanv 
(lueer accumplishmenl.. He .onimrd with 
cards ; he juggled with orangrs ; he had a 
mountebank’s trick ol putting i>ne kg round 
his neck ; he imitated the vou ch ol i ats and 
pigs and ducks, till Mme. Bidoux held her 
sides with mirth. He spent time and ihought 
in elaborating what he called J (O' ces, 

such as dressing himself up in Mme. Bidoux S 
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raiment and pcrsoniiying a crabbed customer. 
Fleurette smiled but listlessly at all these 
comicalities. 

One day she was taken ill. A doctor, 
summoned, said many learned words which 
Aristide and Mmc. Jhdoiix tried hard to 
understand, 

“ But^ alter all^ what is the matter w'lih 
her ? 

“ She has iio strength to struf^^le. She 
wants hapj)iness.” 

“Can you tell m(‘ the flru<^^.aist's when' 
that ran b(‘ j)r()eurt'd ? ” a* ked Aristide*. 

'the doctor shriigf;('d lies shoulders, “ I 
t(‘ll you the truth. It is oni' ol those pul 
nionars (as{'s. Ihipjiy, she will lixe; un 
happy, she ill di(‘." 

“My ])o<n' Mine. Bidoux, what is to lx* 
done ? ” asked Aristide, after the doctor had 
gone off with his modest fee. “ How are 
w'(‘ to make her ha])])y ? “ 

“ It only she could iia\'e news of her 
husband ! “ repli(‘d Mme. Bidoux. 

Aristide's anxieties grew hea\ier. It was 
November, when knick(‘rbockered and culture- 
seeking tourists no longer fill the ('heap hotels 
of I^iris. 'J'he profits of the Agence Pujol 
dwindled. Aristide lived on bread and cheese, 
and foresaw' the time when cheisse w'ould be 
a sinful luxury. Meanw'hile FleunUte had 
her nourishing food, and grew more like the 
ghost of a hly every day. But her e\('s 
followed Aristide, wherever he went in her 
})resence, as if he w'erc the god of her sal- 
vation. 

One day Aristide, with an unexpected franc 
or two in his jxicket, stoju'ied In front of a 
bureau dc tahae. A Iwown ])acket of caporal 
and a book of ('igarette ])apers a cigarette 
rolled - how good it would be ! He hesitated, 
and his glance iell on a colKx'tion of loreign 
stamps ex[)osed in the w indows Among thi'm 
were twelve Honduras stain])s all pt>siiuarked. 
He stared at them, fascinated. 

Mon brave Aristide !" \\v. (rii'd. “If the 
bon Dieu not send )ou these vibrating 
inspirations, it is because you yoursell have 
already conceived them ! ’’ 

He entered the shop and cunerged, not with 
caporal and cigarette-j;a|)ers, but with the 
twelve Honduras stamps. 

That night he sat up in his little b(‘droom 
at No. 2i3bis, Rue Saint-Honore, until his 
candle failed, inditing a letter in Knglish to 
Fleurette. At the head ol his paper he wrote 
“ Hotel Ko.sario, Honduras.” And at the 
end of the letter he signed the name of 
Reginald Batterby. Where Honduras was, 

had but a vague idea. For Fleurette, 


at any rate, it would be somewhere at the 
other end of th^ world, and she would not 
c|U(istion any want of accuracy in local detail. 
Just before the light w'ent out he read the 
letter through with groat j)ride. Batterby 
alluded to the many letters he had posted 
from remote parts of the globe, gave glow'ing 
forecasts of tlu* fortune that Honduras had 
in store lor him, reminded h(T that he bad 
pku'cd sufricient lunds for her maintenanc'c in 
the hands of Aristide Pujol, and assured her 
that the lime was not far off when she w^ould 
be summoned to join hiu (kw'oted husband. 

“ Mme. Ibdoux was right," said he, before 
going to sh'i'jx “ 'this is the only way to 
make Iht ha])p\.'’ 

'Fhe next day Fleuiadli' rec'eived tlu‘ letter. 
The (‘n\(‘lope bon' the postmarkc'd Honduras 
stamj). It had bc'i'n rubbc'd on the dusty 
pavement to take off the newness. It was 
in her husband's lamdwriting. d'here was 
no mistake' about il it was a lelle'r from 
Honduras. 

“Are you haj)])k'r now', little doubting 
female St. 'Thomas that you are?” (Tie'd 
Aristide whe*n she had ledd Inm the news. 

She smiled at him out of grateful eyes, and 
touched his hand. 

“ Mue'h happier, ii/an bon ami," she said, 
geiitlv . 

1 ater in the day she handed him a h'lter 
adelre'ssed to Batterby. It had no stani]). 

“ U'lll you post this lor me, Aristide' ? ” 

Aristide put the li'tter in his poe ket and 
turne'd sharjily away, lest she should sec a 
sudden rush of te'ars. He had not e'ounteel 
on this innocent trustfulness. He w'ent to 
his room. The ])oor liule letter ! Ih' had 
not the he'art to destroy it. N() ; he would 
kcej) it till P>atterby came; it was not his 
to destroy. So he thre'w it into a draw'cr. 

Having onee* begun the ele('e'|)tion, how- 
ever, he' thought it nc'iessary to continue. 
Ivvery we'ek, therefore, he* invente'd a letter 
Irom Batterby. 'lb int(‘rest her he drew 
upon his Jh*()ven(;al imagination. He de'- 
seribed eomhats with eroeodiles, lion-hunts, 
ftiusts with terrifie savage i from the inl(*rior, 
wlio brought their lady wives ehastely elad 
in pettieoats made out of human teeth ; he 
drew pielure's of the town, a kind of palm- 
shaded Paris by the sea, where one ate orto- 
lans and oystc'rs as big as soui>-plates, and 
whe-re C hinamen with pigtails rode about 
the streets on e amels. It wars not a eorreeT 
description of Honduras, but, all the same, 
an exotic atmosphere stimulating and capti- 
vating rose from the pages. With this it was 
necessary to combine expressions of affection. 



THE JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF ARISTIDE PUJOL, 


At first it was difficult. Essential delicacy 
restrained him. He had also to keep in mind 
Batterby’s vernacular. To address Fleuretle, 
impalpable creation of fairyland, as “old 
girl ” was particularly distasteful. By de- 
grees, however, the artist prevailed. And 
then at last the man himself took to forgetting 
the imaginary writer and poured out words 
of love, warm, true, and passionate. 

And every week Fleurelte would smile and 
tell him the wondrous news, and would put 
into his owm hands an unstamped letter to 
post, which he, witli a wreiu h of the heart, 
w^ould add to tlu* ('olh'ction in the dra\v('r. 

On(T she said, diffidtMitly, with an unwonted 
blush and her pal(‘ blue ey(*s sw imming : “ I 
write F>nglish so badly. Won’t you read th(‘ 
letter and correct any mistakes ? ” 

But Aristide laughed and licked the flaj) 
of the envelope and ( lost'd it. “ W hat has 
love to do with spelling and grammar? 'rht‘ 
good Reginald w'ould preter your had Engli.sh 
to all the turned phrases ol the Adidemie 
JTan(;aisc.^’ 

“ It is as you like, Aristide,” said Ideiirette, 
with wistful e)es. 

Yet, in sjhte of the wa’ckly letters, Fkairettc 
continued to droop, 'the wdnter came, and 
Mcurette was no longer able to stay among 
the cal)hag<‘s of Mine. Bidoux. Slie lay on 
her bed in the little room, ten leet by seven, 
away, away at the top ol the house in the 
Rue vSaint-I lonore. 'The doctor, informefl of 
her com])aralive happiness, again shrugged 
his shoulders. There was nothing more to 
be done. 

“ Sh(' is dying, monsieur, for want of 
strength to live.” 

Then Aristide W'ent about wdth a great 
heartache. Fleurette would die ; she would 
never see the man she loved again. What 
would h(* say when he returned and Ic’arned 
the tragi(’ story? Jle wTiuld not e\en know 
that Aristide, loving her, had been loyal to 
him. When the Hirectorof the Agem e Pujol 
])ersonally conducted the clients of the Hotel 
du Soleil et de rE('osse to the Cirand 'I'rianon 
and pointed out the bed of the Ehnpress 
Josephine he nearly broke down. 

“ What is the Pmipress doing now ? ” 

What was Fleurette doing now? Going 
to join the Empress in the world of .shadow's. 

The tourists talked after the manner of 
their kind. 

“ She must have found the bed very hard, 
poor dear.” 

“ Give me an iron bedstead and a good old 
spring mattress.” 

“ Ah^ but, my dear sir, you forget. The 


Empress’s bed was slung on the hnvk of tame 
panthers which Napoleon brought from 
Egypt.” 

It W'as hard to jest convincingly to the 
knickerbockcred with death in one’s soul, 

“ Most hclovtkl little Flow er.” ran I lie last 
l(‘tter that Fleurette reteived, “ 1 have just 
had a eable ironi .Aristide saving, that you 
are very ill. 1 will (ome to you as s(»on as I 
('an. Ccs jH'iits yeux dr prtvrnJir I am 
learning your languag(‘ hen , \ou s(‘e haunt 
in(‘ day and Tiight . . etcetera, 

Aristide went up to her loom ith a ineat 
buiK'h ol < liry.>anth(‘niums. 'I’hr U tier | c r[)ed 
Irom imd('r the pillow. Idciin lte was \ ('ry 
\\('ak. Mine. Pudoiix, w ho, dm ing, Mcum Hc’s 
illm •ss, liad allow ('d licr grecngi o( ci \ business 
to lu' p(‘rs()nalls condm led to lb(' thurc b\' a 
youth ol si\te(‘ii min inudi in low^ with tin,’ 
lady wlio .sold sausages and (alui ihauuirnr 
nt'xt door, bad sjirt'ad out tlu* ha time telling 
(iirds on the 1)((1 and v(as piophesving na n 
dacioiislv. Fleiiri'lli' t«»ok tlu' flowcis .iiul 
clasjied them to her bosom. 

“ No letter lor rr rlio IS^Diald i ” 

She shook lier head ” 1 tan wiile no 
more,” she whisjieii'd. 

She el().s(‘(l hi r eM s. Pri'senlly slu* .said,, 
in a low voit e ; 

“ .Arislidi il Non Kiss me, I tliink I i;m 
go to slct'j),” 

11(‘ hent down to kiss her for(‘h('ad. A 
fragile arm twiiu'd ilsell about his neek, ,md 
he kissed her on th(‘ li] s. 

“ She is sl(*ej>ing.” said Mnu‘. Bidoux, altei 
a while. 

Aristide li])t()(‘d lait of the nnim. 

And so dii'd ideiirette. Aristidi* hoirowia) 
money' from the kind-hearted Hoeard(»n ioi 
a beautiful tmuial, and Mine. Bidoux and 
Boiardon and a Uw neighbours and bimsell 
saw' her laid t(» rest. When tlu'V got bin k 
to the Rue Saiiit-1 lonore h(‘ told Mine. Bidoux 
about the letters. She vvejit and ( lasped him. 
wee]>ing too, in hta' kind, fat old anas. 

'lire next evening Ari.stide, loming bai K 
Ironi his day^’s work at the Motel du Soliil 
et de PFeossiy wa.s confronted m the shop b) 
Mine. Bidoux, hands on broad hips. 

“ Tims, man /’c///,” she .said, without pre 
liminary gnieling. ” Vou are an angel. ,1 
knew it. But that a man’s an angel is no 
rea.son for his not being an Imbecile. Reavl 
this.” 

She plucked a paper from tier ajirotv 
pO('ket and thrust it into his hand. Me read 
it, and blinked in amazement. 

“ Where did you get this, M^re BidoUx ? ** 

“ Where I got many more. In yout 
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drawer. The letters you were saving for 
that infamous scoundrel. I wanted to know 
what she havi written to him.” 

M^re Bidoux ! ” cried Aristide. “ Those 
letters were sacred ! ” 

“ Bah ! ” said Mme. Bidoux, unabashed. 
“ There is nothing sacred to a sap}>cr or an 


her. Aristide’s pious fraud had never 
deceived her for a se(‘ond. Too gentle, too 
timid to let him know what w^as in her heart, 
she had written the secret patiently week 
after week, hoping every time that curiosity, 
or pity, or something she knew not what, 
would induce him to open the idle letter, and 



AM /■ 


old grandmother who loves an imbecile, i 
have read I he lellers, cl voild, cl voild, et 
voild ! And she cm})lied her pockets ol 
all the letters, minus the envelojx-s, that 
Fleuretlc had written. 

And, after oru^ swift glance at the first 
letter, Aristide had no compunction in reading. 
They were all addressed to himself. 

They were very short, ill-written in a ]X)or 
little uncultivated hand. But they all con- 
tained one message, that of her love lor 
Aristide. Whatever illusions she may have 
had concerning Batterby had soon vanished. 
She knew, wdth the unerring instinct of 
woman, that he had betrayed and deserted 


wondering in her simj^e j)casanl's soul at the 
delicacy that caused him to retrain. Once she 
had boldly gi\'en him the envelop(‘ ina losed. 

” She died for want of love, lyarhlcu'' said 
Aristide, “ and there was n ine quivering in 
my heart and trembling on my li})s all the 
time, . . . She had r/cs' yciix de [yervenche. 
Ah ! }W}ii d'un chieu ! It is only w'ith me that 
Providence })lays such tricks.” 

He walked to the window and looked out 
into the grey street. Presently I heard him 
murmuring the words of the old French 
song :~ 

Elle est mortc cn f<^vrier ; 

Pauvre Colinette ! 



Modern Japanese Humour. 


0 people exists among whom 
a sense of humour is developed 
lo a greater extent than it is 
among the Japanese ; and 
there is certainly no type of 
humour so difficult for a 
foreigner to understand as 
the Japan(‘se. At root, of (oiir.se, it is of the 
same nature as the humour of all the world ; 
hut the unifjue char.u'ter and genius of the 
language, the j)e(‘uliar traditions and habit 
ol thought ol the [)eople, grown uj) through 
so many ((aituries aj)art from ('ontacl with 
the outer world, contribute to make the point 
of a Ja))an(‘se joke a puzzle to the outsider. 
'J'he mo.st brilliant dasli of fun is apt to need 
faborioiis exj>lanation ; and the moment one 
begins to explain a joke the fun vanishes, 
wink' by th(' end of an elaborate exj)osilion 
it becomes a bon' and a stupid weariness. 

Jn Europe the pun is, as a rule, a poor form 
of wit , though, ol course, everybody caiKjuote 
bright e\('ej)tions. In Japan the play of 
words a thing in the Jajxuiese language lar 
too subtle and significiuU to be called a pun - 
not only makes fol- 



iations — the translation of the pot'in lutel\ 
written by the Emperor ol japan on tlie ( oio 
nation of His Majesty lh(‘ King is a c asC' \\\ 
point. This being the ease' when the play o| 
meanings has a serious significance, it isijuite 
obvious that w'hen thesigmlicaiK t' is humoions 
any translation is similarl\ hopeless. 

For this reason it is iiu'xitablc that a vast 
deal of Japanese humour must icmain ha 
ever a sealed book to the loreigmr tin 
ac(|uainted w ith Jaj)anese language and liten 
lure. Hut there is a gnat di'al mon' which 
is as readily comjirc'hensibk' to a loicignc t 
as that of his own countivim'n. Wc' nan 
take a short glancc' at one ol tlu' popiilai 
Japanese comic papc'rs of the' present clav 
the one more easily comprehensible' bv 
Europeans, k’or, in lac't, there arc* two 
Japanese comic' papers, both v j»opnkii 
the Kokki’i Slunihuu, whoHv and entireb 
Jajuinese in eharaeU'r, ancl the Tokyo Tmk, 
whieh, as its name suggests, h.is a latgih 
Juiropeanizc'd outlook. The Kf)kkci Shioihun 
\\v must set aside* lor the monu'nt. lor it *^ lun 
is so complc'lc'ly Japaiu'se that explanations 
would bc' tedious and 


wit and humour, but 
carries sublletic's of 
pot'tic meaning uin 
known in other 
tongues. No transla- 
tion can even make 
intelligible the lull sig- 
niticancT of a Japan- 
ese poem ; there is an 
inter])]ay of mc'anings 
and a use ol words 
iinolving literary al- 
lusion ancl association 
that utterly dely rc- 
prodiic'tion ; and a 
mere \ erselet ol a few* 
lines will carry more 
c'liriously and bcauti- 
i Lilly interwoven 
meaning than is to be 
compressed into a 
luiropean })ocm four 
times as long. So that 
the mere straightfor- 
w'ard translation of a 
Japanese poem is the 
baldest and most in- 
adequate of all trans- 



cause it to e\a])oratc' 
(‘iitirelv. \s a small 
instam i*, it may In* 
mentioned that many 
Japanese w iitten < ha 
i a c' t (‘ r s a r e c o in- 
poundeil of two or 
more otlicas. ('ach 
having a wholb' dil 
Ic'rent meaning ; and 
a great ck'al ol shi I'wd 
lun arise,, and mam 
sluirj) hits at c'luii'nt 
I'N’cnls arc* made' out 
ol tlic assoc lat.on . ol 
these incoiigi nous 
meanings all {ilainly 
lost on a loiH'ii^ner 
Ignorant ol the wiit- 
tc'U c harac'ters. IT c*u 
in the* Tokyo f^iuk, 
some recent illustia- 
tions Irom winch we 
reprcjciuc e, the best of 
tlu^ fun is apt lo lie 
in the purely native 
jokes and in political 
and local allusumS 
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little understood on this side of the world. 

So we must do the l)est we can with what 
is reasonably intelligible. 

Speaking of politic'al allusions, by the 
by, the Tokyo Puck permits itself a deal 
of licence in attacking public men. In 
March of this year, for instance, it came 
out w'ilh a whole number devoted to a 
tollection of gibes and jeers at Meld- 
Marshal Prince Yarnagata, a very dis- 
tinguish (‘d soldier and statesman, wliose 
public career began in the wars of the* 
revolution nearly fifty years ago. We 
reproidiicc a single' sketch of one set of 
halba-dozen dcjiic'ting res[)ectively Prirn'c 
\'amagat‘-i’s Joy, Astonishment, Embar- 
rassment, I'Var, Sorrow, and Anger at 
dift'erent ])criods in his ('areer, the sketch 
reproduced (Mg. 1) representing his Anger 
-- on perusing the* issue of the Tokyo Puck 
containing it. 

Put such a numbered' the Tokyo Puck 
is rare, though political allusions in plenty 
sprinkle the pages of its more usual 
issues. Leaving su(‘h matters aside for 
the moment, liowever, we wall glance at 
random through a few^ rec'ent issues. 
Here, for instance, in the number suc- 
ceeding that devoted to Prince Yarnagata, 
is a set of four sketches of a lazy man, 
of whic'h w’c reproduce one, 'bhe lazy 
man is depicted, first, w^ashing himself with 
a few drops of water ]ioured into his hand 
from a tea-kettle ; next, mending his torn 
clothes with toothpicks ; then, gathering 
his news without the trouble of reading by 
sitting on his bed and listening at a chink in 
his neighbour’s wall ; and lastly, on a national 
holiday, hanging out the flag which every 
Japanese proudly displays on such occasions 
from the bed on wEich he lies su[)ine (Eig. 
2). The bed, as will be observed, is that of 
wadded quilts, w'hich is spread on the floor 
of any' available room and is the Japanese 
substitute for all our elaboration of bed- 
steads and hangings. 



Fig. 3. Modern dres.s throws strange shidovN 


Two numbers earlier we have a self-explana- 
tory sketch in ridicule of the unconqn'omis- 
ingly^ European additions which many 
Japanese now make to their national dress. 
Here the (doth caps and high-collart'd coats 
of two men help to throw unmistakably' 
feminine shadows on a neighbouring w'all 
(t'ig- 3 )- 

111 the same number a series of half-a-dozen 
little sketches satirizes the doll-like ideals and 
('haracteristics of the ordinary Jajiam'se y^cisha, 
or .singing - girl (h'ig. 4). The first sketch 
shows a quarrel between the /?/w(7 --the most 
doll-like and conventional of all dolls, who 
occupy the place of honour at the girls' festival 
on the third day of the third month. The lady 
kina — an armless and rigid bundle of the most 
elementary iorm — di'C'ides, in the sei'ond 
.sketch, to leave her consort, and bec'ome a 
geisha. It must be remembered, by the 
w'ay, that the sketches stand in Japanese 
order- -that is, they begin at the top right- 
hand corner and follow downward and to 
the left, as the numbers indicate. She 
goes (3) to a hairdresser and has her hair 
done in the very latest style. Next (4) 
she decks herself in the most elegant 
clothes, and (5) applies for an engage- 
ment to an impresario of geisha. “Oh, 
no, no,” says the manager, “ you are not 
doll-like enough ! ” “ But 1 am a doll I ” 
protests the astonished hina. “ Ye.s, I 



Fig. 2. — The lazy man puts out his flag on a national holiday. 
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I lie ijoii wlilch was not doll-like enough lor a “geisha ’ 


knf)vv, ’ is the final rcjily; “hut a ijrishn must 
hi‘ miK'h mure like a (toil than that ! ” 

The f)()liti('al cartoons, as we have hinted, 
an; not always intellif^nhle to the ordinary 
lorei^mer ; hut the front pa^te of the luiinher 
rontainiiyit the story of the doll wfio wish(‘d 
to he a gris/ia is filled with one which is easy 
to understand, and thendore may he 
presented as a l>pe. 'I'his )ear the 
ri\'il List of the khnjxTor of Japan 
was in(T(^as(‘d h\' a lar^i^t* amount, 
and Jlis Majesty lias siL^nalized the 
e^’t‘nt h)' (kwotin^ the v\hole of the 
first year's imaease to (diarity. In 
the cartoon (Fig. 5) we sec' th(‘ weight 
of the Imjierial e\am])le, syrnhcjlizecl 
hy an enormous hag o] gold, so 
jiressing upon the hacks of (Trtain 
high officials and millionaires as to 
cans(* thtan to sweat copious gold, 
which distils into a graduated hottle 
standing helow heforc the hungry 
eyes of many hii/ibo - nui, or poor 
peo])le. Portraits arc to h(‘ rec og- 
nized among the figures of the per- 
spirers nottdily those of tin* JVime 
Minister, Marcjiiess Katsiira, and 
PriiK'e Vamagata- whose title, it 
must i)e nanemhered, denotes no 
Imperial relationship, hut is equiva- 
lent merely to that ol a duke in 
this country. 

djie idea of fitting the (lock to 
human recjUinMuents is not the 
monoj)oly of our Daylight-Saving 
Hill promoters, as the mext illustra- 
tion (Fig. 6) inidces clear. It comes 
from the same nuinher as the fol- 
lowing scimew'hat riotously-drawn 
sketchy in which the family disci- 
pline of human -kind is unfavour- 

Voi. xlu.~32. 


ahly ('onirastod 
with that of 
the SUppo;a‘d 
mfenoranimals 
(lug, 7) 

It will he 
uotii'ed that in 
commmi with 
other haluh‘. 
ol tlu‘ papiM 
tin illustial i«»n . 
(d the yfifw 
ai»' senu 
Luropc.m 1 / c d 
I n d <’ (‘ d 
lath e r moi ( 
t n a n s e m 1 
Fan opea m/ed 
though the origin. ds are 'Uill inainK drawn 
hy the brush in the |a])anesi‘ inannei . Hul 
the old styles of Japanese art do not lend 
themseKes to modian nit thods ol (juu k 
reprodiH'tion, and with llu‘ adoption ol 
Iturop(‘an mechanism in this (k'partmi'nl lln‘ 
w’ork of the artists has heconu^ modified 



Fig. 5. — The weight of the Emperods example causes the rivh 
(>weat gold. 
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Fig. 6- — Mistress : “ Why do you stop the clock at five, O-Sm ^ 
Servant : “ Well, ma'am, you tell me to get up a’ i . , . di 
somehow when I do get up 1 find the clock ahcau ol me. 
But it will be all right now.” 


accordingly. So that for distinclively nali\ e 
})iclorial humour \vc must go back to the old 
artists- to Itcho of the seventeenth century, 
to Sukoku of the eighteenth, to Hokusai of 
the early nineteenth, and, at the ver\ latest, 
to Kyosai, wlio died in iSS(;. The Kokhii 
Shimbun keeiis perhaps a trillc closer to the 


old methods than the Tokyo Puck, 
and, indexed, sometimes gets some 
very good fun out of burlesque pic- 
tures suggesting how modern sub- 
jects might have been treated by the 
ancient painters — another field of 
humour closed to the foreigner un- 
acquainted with the works of the 
old Japanese masters. But the new 
Juiropean methods are new, and the 
Ja])ancse genius will no doubt so 
adapt itself in reasonable course of 
time that we shall find a more dis- 
tinct i\'ely Jai)anesc note even in 
modern process - blocks. Mcanw'hilc 
drawings of a very clearly Japanese 
charai'ter are not wholly wanting, as 
we may see from the very quaint and 
ingenious adv^ertisernent which we 
rc[)roducc from the Tokyo Puck, 
I’here is a certain design which one 
finds ('onstantly repeated in Japanese 
ornament — that called the miisu- 
iomoyi ’ — a circle filled by three comma- 
shafied figures with their heads toward 
the centre and their tails turning off 
symmetrically into the circumfereiK'c 
ol the ring. More than the whole 
sj>. j of this article might be filled 
N.iwh an interesting discussion on the 
meaning and origin of this ancient 
symbol, a triune figure which some 
consider to be derived from a sun-myth, 
others take for a collocation of the ancient 
jewels called magatama, which others again 
relate to the three legs that are the arms 
(no jam) of the l.de of Man, and which has 
many other suggest eil explanations, 'fhe 
symbol forms a part of many Japanese cTests 
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Fi^. 8. A quaint adveriisemcnl of lager beer. 

is held ^^(■•ncnilly to havf a {)r()j)ilioii.s si^ni- 
ficant'o, and is often ^'aricd and dcsi^iu'd 
will) all sorts of laiu'iful modifirations and 
adaj)tations. 

Here is one ol the v'ariations of llie invsli(‘ 
ll<4;ure, adapted to the advert isernent ol laf;er 
beer ! (Fi^. S). Imii* you must know that rec ently 
three fajianese firms ot Iaj>[er-beer brewers 
amalgamated, and this is tlieir announcement. 
Wc look from al)o\e on a round table, about 
which sit tin* three brewaTS, clinking their 
beer-mugs Iraternally in the centre. Each 
figure is the precise replica of the others, and 
th(‘ propitious sign of the initsu-linnoye is 
formed by the uncovered siiaces of the table 
enclosed by the spravNded and bent arms r)f 
the jiartiuTS. Not only an ingenious and 
quaim advertisement, but one with a meaning 
of its own. And it is certainly effective ; lor 
who could turn the page w'ilhout stopping to 
glanc'e at this ecc entric design ? It is in 
colours, of course ; the greater number of 
illustrations in the Tokyo Puck ate in ('olour, 
though it is sc'arcely the colour of the old 
Japanese jirints ! 

A sketch with some interest for us (not an 
advertisement this time) is one depicting 
Admiral Togo turning away frowningly from 
a polite impresario wdio begs his attendance 
to view the Minatogaw'a dance at Kobe, and 


contrasting this with the hero’s delight 
at a theatrical entertainment in England 
(Fig. 9). It must be rememberc‘d thaf 
the ancient prejudic e of the militai) c aste. 
against attendance at stage^ pc‘,rtomuinc es 
is not yet wholly extim t in Japan,, (hough 
s doubtless the gallant Admiral undot'- 
, stands wxdl enough that in Rome one 
does as do the Romans. 

One may gain some slight idc’a c»l the 
y] curious structure of the Japanese' Ian 

'■ 1 guage, and of the w'av in which it lends 

itself to play of words, liom a seiit-s id 
sketches (not rejiroduced heit) with 
" 1 legends telling us that in rarliament the* 
j (lOV'crnment gives scusci ol const) uc 1 1\ c' 
legislation; next, that when tlu' Ses^nat 
j is over, the |)eo])le bewail the* sr;/s<7 ol 
! that same* (ioverumc'nt ; while' the Trimt' 
; Minister, setisci ot political cialt, ha* 
j managed to gc't through the* Session wilh 
j out (liffieulty, though such is Itis (\raim\ 
in tlu* House that he* mav soon be e\ 

5 ])eet(‘(l to jait members uud(*r scuscf, with 

a military guai'cl. 'flu' word siosci in 
^ these succeeding senlc'iues c'arrv ing (he 
r(‘spc*('live meanings ol, I'ust, a jiledge ; 
sc'eoiid, despotism; third, a past master * 
and, lourlh, martial law. Still more 
meanings ('\])r('ssed b)' the same sound ar«* 
rc'vealc'd in an illust rati'd anecdote in another 
part ol the* paju r, wlu're a dix lor (soisr/) i ; 
sent for to attend a hinatie, and, hv eiior 
of the messc'itgcr, a proh'ssor (sc;;.v<7) id 
jiu-jitsu apjiears, flings the untortimate man 
dow'ii, and cjiu'lls him uttcilv. 

FA^ents in ( liina are glanc ed at oec asionalK , 



Fig. 9.-— Togo in Japan ami Togo in Englami. 
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Fig. 10. — A Chinese god nonplussed. 


as we may .see from the* six .skeU'hcs drpieling 
the puzzlcdorn of the god Kwaii-ti in rccc*nt 
('ircumslanees (Fig. lo). It was rumoured that 
the old ('hine.se (oslume was to he a])<)lishcd, 
and European clothes substitute ! ; whereupon 
the })awnl)rokers (i), who had large stocks 
of the ancient clothes on hand, j)rayed to 
Kwan-ti lo defeat the propo.sal ; while the 
tailors (2)^ who practised the European styles 
— not very well, it would seem -])raycd that 
the proposal might be adopted. Very natur- 
ally poor Kwan-li (3) was sadly puzzled what 
to do. He left his temple (4), and strolled off 
to (‘onsult R’ung Ming, a wise sage of ancient 
days (5), who provided him witli a ('opy of 


the usual notice, hung out by tradesmen in 
the East annouming that business is sus- 
pended during vacation, and advised him to 
hang it on his temple (6) and take a holiday 
till the question settled itself ! 

laist, we reproduce another half-dozen small 
sketches, illustrating the discomfiture of a 
quac k h)’pnotist (Fig. n). A patient arrives 
(1), on whom he practises and sends into a 
deep mesmeric sleep (2) ; but to his horror 
he finds it wholly impossible to rouse him (3, 
4). 'rh(‘ cjuac'k, in terror, rushes off lo fetch 

a real doctor (5), and returns to find the 
“patient” gone, and a good many other 
little things gone with him (6) ! 
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Fig. 1 1 . — The quack quacked. 



Xke Rigkt Sort 

By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Illustrated ty 

HE DUCHESS OF EDGHAS- 
TON was a masterful sort of 
woman, with a quite middle- 
rlass habit ol allcnding to all 
the details of management of 
the vast household of her 
mansion in town and two 
splendid seats in the rounlry. 

So that when Mr. Joseph ('hadwiek, of the 
great l.ondon firm of Chadwick and Co., 
upholsterers and dec'orators, came down to 
the Barbicans, the splendid family seat in 
th(‘ Midlands, to take orders for the refurnish- 
ing of the principal apartments on the occa- 
sion of an approaching Royal visit, her (irac'e 
not only saw' him herself and gave him the 
fullest directions, but accompanied him on 
loot through the grounds when he went away, 
to the gates where he had left his mode.st fly 
waiting. 

And all the while she talked and talked, 
insisting on details over and over again, 
while he bowed and assented, and took notes, 
and neatly a(‘(|uiesccd in her marvellous 
judgment ; although, when he was ba(‘k at 
home with his wife, all that he remembered 
of the grat'ious conversation was that “ the 
old woman jawed my head off.” 

The Duchess accompanied Mr. (Tad wick 
even outsider the gates, still leminding, still 
exhorting and insisting, and stood in the 
middle of the road, a staUdy figure in grey 
silk and pric'eless lace, the sheen of pearls 
round her neck and the flash of diamonds on 
her fingers giving an added touch of brilliancy 
to her imposing appearanc'e. 

A young groom from a neighbouring hunt- 
ing stable, who was passing by the park-gates 
of the Barbicans as the Duchess and Mr. 
('hadwick came out, was struck by her regal- 
looking figure, and wondered whether ever 
a (jueen was more queenly than she was. 

Just as this thodght flashed through the 
young man’s mind then* ('ame round the 
sharp curve in the road beyond the gates, 
without the slightest warning, a large motor- 
car, only just visible in a huge cloud of dust. 

The young groom had his wits about him. 
Walking on the grass border by the side of 


H. Margetson, R.I. 

the road in order not to approach (on m*tn 
the great lady, he was almost level with lua 
and Mr. ('haclvvii k wh<‘n the car swung round 
the bend. He s|)rang into tlu* roadwav, 
right in iron! of the <'ar, and, grabbing the two 
figures as best he could, dragged them out 
of danger. 

It had to be done w'ith lightning f[mekm'.'ss, 
somehow, anyhow'. 'rh(‘re was no tiim* Um 
consideration or for (‘eremony ; tor in anothei 
moment both Duchess and UfiholstenT wonkl 
have been under tlu* Iront wheels of the car. 

But, alas I tlu* immediate conseciueiu e; 
ot the young man’s brave act were disastrous. 
For when the man in charge* of the whei‘1. 
realizing how narrow Iv a dreadful traged\ 
had been averted, had swung over the cu 
to th(‘ other side of the road and sto|)|)ed to 
look back, what he saw wi‘re the figures ol 
three people*, two men and a woman, lying 
in a sort of heap on the grass b(‘side the road, 
and scrambling awkwardly to their feet. 

As it happened, no one was at all hurt vs 
('ept the groom, who sustaini*d a slight sprain 
of the right ankle, lie was the first to get 
on his feet ; the upholsterer, an older and 
heavier man, followed suit. And then, 
between them, they raised the Diu’hess from 
the ground. 

But, oh 1 the groom trembled when he saw* 
the expression of her handsome lat'e. No 
gratitude for her esca|)e from death or serious 
injury did he see there. All that she was 
con.scious of was the terrible insult to her 
dignity which she had exfierieiu'ed in being 
dragged to the ground and tumbli*d in a heap 
by the roadside with two male things ot 
vastly inferior consequence ! 

And then the injury to her personal appear- 
ance which she had suffered in that short 
moment ! Her delicately-tinted gown was 
stained green by the rank, long grass. Her 
large white chip hat, with its veil ol hue and 
wreath of pale roses, lay crushed in tlu* dust 
at her feet. Her lovely .silver hair wa - dis- 
ordered, while the rope of pearls which she 
wore round her throat had burst, and the 
precious gems lay scattered on the road, 

The groom, abashed, scarlet, muttering 
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hoars« apologies, and conscious, under an 
uneasy sense of injustice, that he had com- 
mitted an unpardonable offence, was picking 
up the scattered pearls. Mr. ('h^idwick, more 
appalled by the accident to the Duchess's 
dignity, and fearful of its j)ossible conse- 
quences to himself, than grateful for his own 
escape, was saying he knew not what of 


wiping the dust -from his hat. The groom 
came humbly to Lord Cedric with the pearls 
he had picked up. 

‘‘ Tm that sorry 1 don’t know what to say, 
my lord,” said he, as he put the gems into 
the young man’s hand, “ for having been so 
rough. But, my lord, if you’d ha’ been here 
you’d ha’ seen as how there wasn’t no time 





‘HE SAW nus HIC.UUES OV TIIKRE l’EOCl,R LYING IN A SORT OF UKAl' ON THE SIDE <>i^ IID’. 
ROAD, AND .s( rambling AWKWARDI Y TO I'lIEIK l-EEI.” 


commonplace and foolish to the coldly irate 
great lady. 

And in the midst of all this a fair-haired, 
slim young man, one of the younger sons of 
the Duchess, came running down the drive 
to find out what had happened. 

The Duchess said little, but, with com- 
pressed lips and a freezing manner, she 
walked, erect and stately, through the open 
gate into the park, leaving her son. Lord 
Cedric, to say whatever was necessary to the 
young person who appeared to be looked 
upon as responsible for the mischief. 

Mr* Chadwick stood by the door of the fly, 


to think. Another minute and they’d both 
— her (irace and the gentleman — ha’ been 
under the wheels. You jest ask the gentle- 
man yourself.” 

i^ut Lord Cedric took his hand and shook 
it warmly, in sjnte of his reluctance. 

‘‘ You saved their lives, undoubtedly,” said 
he. “ And my mother will be as grateful as 
1 am when she has got over her shaking. 
You must make allowance for the shock it 
gave her. In the meantime you must let 
me ” 

In an instant he had whipped a ten-pound 
note out of the pocket-book with which he 
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had been fumbling, and tried to thrust it 
into the young man’s hand. 

But the groom, turning scarlet, refused to 
take it. 

‘‘ No, no, my lord, I couldn’t think of that,” 
he said. “ I’m all right, I am. I’m in a 
good situation, and I don’t want your money. 
But I thank you very much for speaking so 
nice about it.” 

Lord Cedric looked abashed in his turn. 
Then he laid his hand on the groom’s shoulder. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I’m gdad you feel like 
that about it. But look here. Some day 
you may want a friend. If you should, I 
want you to promise that you’ll write to my 
mother and let her know.” 

“ To her Grace ? ” cried the groom, in- 
credulously. 

“ Yes. She’s the best-hearted w^oman in 
the world, and she’ll be a good friend to you 
if you should want one. But tell me your 
name.” 

“ llorrocks, my lord ; Jim — I should say 
James Horrocks.” 

Lord ( edric scribbled it down. 

“ James Horroc ks — 1 won’t forget. Now, 
don’t you forget either.” 

“1 won’t, my lord. And thank you very 
mu(’h.” 

rhen Mr. Chadwic k came u{) to him, before 
Lord Cedric was out of hearing. 

“ Mr. Horroc ks,” he said, warmly — for he 
had c:aught the name — “ 1 c'an’t thank you 
enough tor risking your life as you did. You 
must allow me ” 

And taking out of his pocket-book two ten- 
pound notes, he tried hard to induce the 
groom to take them. JLit it had become a 
point of honour with Horroc'ks to take no 
reward for w hat he had done ; it was enough 
for him that J.ord Cedric’s kind words had 
restored his sense of justice and self-respect, 
momentarily^ destroyed by the Duchess’s 
ccMdness and ingratitude. 

Mr. Chadwic k Ux)k a card from his pocket, 
and Horrocks knew enough of London to 
recognize the name of one of its most im- 
j)ortant upholstering firms. 

“ Remember always, Horrocks,” he said, 
“ that you have a friend in me. If ever you 
should be in any trouble send in that card to 
me. Or, better still. I’ll write my private 
address on it, and you can come to me there. 
I’m only the son of one of the members of 
the firm, and at our business place you might 
not get at me so easily.” 

And Mr. Chadwick, who was a stout, good- 
looking man of middle age, very well dressed, 
and of kindly and good manners^ shook hands 
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with the young groom with a warmth and 
good-will which amply made amends for the 
Duchess’s unkindness. 

For two years Horrocks saw nothing of 
the two people whose live.s he had saved, 
but at the end of that period misfdriune fell 
upon him. He was invalided as the result 
of a kick from a horse, and when, after some 
months in hospital, lie c'ame out itilo the 
world again, he found that he had to fac t* 
hard times. 

He was still too lame to follow his own 
calling, and such casual cMnjdoymcxU as hc’ 
was fit for was hard to gc‘t. Finally the day 
c'amc when hc sal in his little top room in a 
back street in the West-ond of London with 
no breakfast to look bac k upon and no dinner 
to look forward to ; {ind them it ocrurrc'd to 
him that it was time to tiv the memories ol 
the two people who had promised to belricMid 
him. 

He debated with whom to liegin. 

Hc knew too muc h of the world to rec kcui 
too securely u[)on cither of his untried friends ; 
but he thcxight the prides of a chic hc^ss was as 
likely to hold good as the gcaierosity ol a 
tradesman, so he tosscal uj) his last remaining 
halfpenny, and it came down the Duchess. 

So hc wrote a laliorious Ic'ller on a shc-ct 
of paper beggc*d from his good-natured land- 
lady, and, having lound out her Grac'e’s 
mansion in Mayfair (I.orcl Cedric had ntU 
thought it necessary to give him his mother’s 
address), Jim Horrocks dro|»])c-d the letter 
himself into the letter-box one April evening, 
having first ascertained by t}u‘ lights in the 
windows that the family were at home*. 

'I'wo days passed, two horriidc* days, but ho 
got no answer to his letter, and then h<‘ tried 
Mr. ('hadwiek. 

Hc called at the handsome* house in Hyde 
Park Gardens, the address whic h Mr. ( luid 
wick had written on his card, and, as luck 
would have it, hc c'aught Mr. josc'jih ( hadwic k 
himself coming out on the way to Ins motor 
ear, whic h stood at the door. 

With him was a handsome lady in a beaLC 
tiful dress, whom he gnc'ssc^d to be the nphoF 
sterer’s wife. She looked keenly and susjii- 
ciously at Horrocks, and asked her hu.sband 
who he was as the ex-groom, rccldc‘ning very 
mile h, saluted him. 

To the young man’s gic’at rc'iiel, Mr. 
Chadwick recognized him at once. 

“ Why, Horrocks, I’m very glacj to see 
you, my lad, but you’re looking thin. Been 
ill, eh ? ” 

As he spoke he shook hands with him 
warmly, stopping short on the steps to do so. 
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Yes, sir. I’ve been a long time in hospital. 
Kicked by a ’orse. I’m rather— rather down 
on my luck, sir, and 1 thought as how per- 
haps — you know — you told me, sir ” 

To be sure, to be sure. I’m very glad 
ou came to me. The Duchess treated you 
andsomcly, eh ? ” 

The young man grew redder still. 

“ I wrote to her, sir, but slic hasn’t replied.” 

” Ah, that’s the worst of those great folks, 
Horrocks. It’s not altogether their fault. 
They get .spoilt through too much adulation 
and all that sort of thing." 

“ Well, sir, I didn't expert much from her 
CIra('e. You remember how she took it,” 
said Horrocks, with a wan smile. 

Mr. Chadwick laughed and slapped him on 
the back. 

“ Well, we’ll do better than that for you. 
Wait a minute while 1 speak to Mrs. 
Chadwick.” 

His wife was calling to him impatiently 
from the motor-c ar. Mr. ( hadwdek ran down 
the steps, exchanged a few words hurriedly 
with his wife, and came back again. Horroc ks 
had a fancy that the lady was not inclined 
to be liberal, and that her view affected her 
husband’s inclinations unfavourably. How- 
ever that might be, Mr. ('had wick put his 
hand into his pocket, took out two half- 
crowns, and, pressing them into hi.s hand, 
said, quickly : — 

There’s .something to go on with, 
Horrocks. 1 haven’t much cash about me 
this afternoon. But you shall hear from me. 
We must do something for you, my lad. 
Wait a few days, and - you’ll see.” 

He added these words kindly, in a low 
voic'e, and Horrocks, althcjugh he knew what 
bitter work ” waiting ” might have to be for 
him, thanked him warmly, and went away 
comforted. 

But five shillings docs not iar in London, 
and in a day or two the poor fellow felt the 
pinc h of want again. 

By this time lie was getting rather angry 
with his “ friends,” and with a very scjre 
feeling at his heart he went l)oldly to the 
Duchess’s house, and, knowing that hi.s letter 
had been received and read long ago, he rang 
the bell and, giving his name, asked to see the 
Duchess of Eelgbaston. 

The footman only looked him coldly up 
and down, and informed him that her Grace 
was ” not at home.” 

..At that very moment a handsome landau, 
with the family arms painted upon it in a 
tiny medallion, drew up to the door, and a 
footman came out with her Grace’s bag and 


sunshade, while the man who had spoken to 
him waved him away, anxious that the 
Duchess should not be annoyed on her way 
to her carriage by the importunities of the 
shabby young man with the dragging leg. 

Hc^rrocks turned away with more of a sort 
of bitter amusement in his heart than either 
anger or disgust. He had not expected much 
from the Duc hess, .so to get nothing did not 
really surprise him very much. 

Unfortunately, it did matter. 

He .spent a horrible evening, and on the 
following day started on another tramp in 
searc'h of work, after peeping in at the various 
doors of the big establishment of Messrs, 
('liadwick and To., in the hope of catching ;• 
glimpse of his friend. 

In this he failed. He vwaiiclered about 
London, hungry and footsore, for the rest of 
the day, and at clu.sk he went hac'k to hi.s 
lodgings, where he was beginning to be looked 
upon rather coldly, and where, one by one, 
the various articles of furniture which he 
could possibly do without had been abstracted, 
to adorn the rooms of other and bc'tter-paying 
lodgers 

He crawled slowly up the stairs and opened 
the door of his room, but started back and 
shut it again in c:onfusion, on discovering that 
he had made some odd and unaccountable 
mistake. 

In the morning he had left a l)are stretch 
of uncar})eted floor, a small iron bedst(‘ad 
with insufficient bedclothes, a rickety wooden 
wash-stand, one broken chair, a table with 
three sound Ic*gs, a yard of worn linoleum, 
and hi.s box. 

In the glimy^se he c'aught ol the room 
as he opened the docjr and them hastily shut 
it again on his return home, he had seen a 
smart new^ carpet of bright colours, hand.some 
curtains to matc h in each oi the two windows, 
a brass bedstead to use his own desc riptioji- 
” fit for a princ e,” and a bc^droom suite of 
dark green v ood with copj)cr ornaments. 

There were other beautiful things in the 
room besides, but he had not had time to 
notic'c them. F.vcn the things he saw were 
but a background in his inincl to the pretty 
girl who was flitting about frcmi ])la( e to placo, 
and wLo uttered an exc lamation of anno 3 ^ance 
on c'atching sight of him. 

James Horrocks stood outside the docjr, 
bewildered. 

For the first moment he was inclined to 
fancy he must have made a mistake and got 
into the wrong house. But the sight of the 
well-remembered gap in the banisters re- 
assured him on that head. 
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Then another explanation oc c urred to him. 
Weary of waiting for her rent^ his long- 
suffering landlady had turned him out, by 
the sim})lc expedient of letting his room 
“ over his head,” to the ) oung lady whom he 
had just seen there. 

As these thoughts passed 
through his mind, TIorro/ks 
was eonseious of a, siK c es- 
sion of sounds from \tithin 
the room, Inimpings and 
draggings, and pattering 
footsteps, as of someone in 
a great hurry. 'I'hen . as la* 
walked slowly to the h(‘ad 
of the stairs with tlie inten 
tiori of going down lo 
cjuestion his landlady, the 
door behind him vms’ finng 
open, and a bright, girlish 
voire cried : — 

Is tliat Mr. TJorroi'k.s 
“ \’es, miss,” said he, 
shyly. 

And the natural resent- 
ment he had not been able 
to repress faded before the 
girl’s sunny smile. Jn her 
(’otton dress and neat bon- 
net, her hue Hushed with 
exertion, her breath ('oming 
(|ui(;kly, she looked, he 
thought, the prettiest 
ereatuni lu* had ever sc^en. 

She put luT hand to her 
breast and turned u|) her 
eves. 

'“Oh, Vve luui such a 
time g(‘lling sour room 
ready!” she panted out. 

“ And me so anxious to 
have it all straight behax* 
you got l)aek ! ” 

“ M - rn - m - rny room ! ” 
stammerer) llorroeks. 

She stepj)e(l back, 
beckoning him toc'ome in. 

“('ome and sec for your- 
self,” she said, “ and don’t 
stand up, for 1 h(*ar you’s'e 
been ill, and ynu don’t look 
much to boast of now. S^t 
down on lliat sofa, M\\ 
llorroeks, anrl look what 
else Fve brought ytai.” 

The young man staggeaed in, pale and 
trembling, and obeyed her as if she had been 
a queen, sinking clown on the pretty little 
soft chintz-covered settee that stood at the 


foot of the bed, in front of a tabl^,, yovemi 
with a fine white cloth and spUtaii 
tempting dishes. : 

There was a tongue, there was a 
there were lircad, butter, fmit, jelly, and 


were flow^ers in a vase in the middles The ? 
pretty sorc eress was smiling at hh eobludc»rhi 
‘ We didn’t quite know what toibrihg you!i 
that you’d like to tempt you to cat,?* 
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‘'As you’d not been well, we thought your 
appetite might want tickling, as it were." 

He stared at her, his eyes moist in .spile of 
himself. 

“My appetite!'^’ ediocd he. “No; it 
don’t want no tempting^ miss." 

Indiscreet revelations w(Te on his tongue, 
hut he stopped short. He did not want to 
hurt the feelings of the ])retty goddess by 
mentioning such ugly thing> semi-starva- 
tion to her. 

“You do look ill, though," slu- said, gently. 
“If I were you, I'd lie up lor a hit. Don't \ou 
be afraid that ) ou’ll have to run about looking 
for work any more just \et. Voii'll Ik* look( d 
alter, 1 ran tell )’ou, btUter than {‘\ei >ou 
were in your lih‘." 

“ But who's done it all ? " asked Ih»rrorks, 
in a shaking voii e. 

'I'he girl ])Ut her pretty head on om* side 
and laughed ^knowiuglv. 

“ ('and YOU guess ? " said she. <is slu‘ ra’^l 
a Tnerr>' look round. 

His eyes iollowed the direction ol hers, 
and there, in the fartliesl (orner (d the room, 
he es])ied the very chair, a sphaidul ehair 
rover(‘d in moroec'o, with ajiparatus lor 
adjusting it to an> |)osture, that he had seen 
and admir(‘d in Mr. ChadvMik's shoj) that 
morning. 

“Oh!" e.xc'laiined Horrocks. overeome 
by this splendid fulfilment o( the uphol- 
slci'er’s promise. “ \ es, )'es. ol < ourse 1 
know ! It’s Mr. ( hadwa k ! Hod bless luiii ! 
'He said as he'd do something tor nice But 1 
never thouglit - no, I ne\(‘i flivamt ol tln^ 1 " 
And he looked round him slowK, as il ludi 
afraid the beautilul visicai might all kule away 
together tind leave him to his bard bi'd and 
his hare hoards and his solitude. And then 
there burst from his lips, alimeg williout his 
knowledge, tiie indietment which had been 
burning within him. “ And to think ol 
bis going and doing all this, when that there 
Duchess wouldn’t even sc*e me or <ui-.\\cr my 
letter ! " ' 

The girl stared at him. 

“ITie Duchess? " cried she. 

He told her his story, sim])lv, tersely, 
jerking out short sentenecs, alraid to trust 
himself to long ones. She listeiu'd with deep 
attention, meanwhile helping him to slic'es 
of this and that and encouraging him to eat 
as he talked. But she made no comment or 
interruption, and when he had finished she 
only remarked, somewhat eryi)tically^ that 
it was “ the way of the world." 

Horroeks watched her with open admiration 
hin) spmp tm with a kettle 


and» spirit-lamp which .she had brought with 
her. 

A (piestion was trembling on his tongue, 
but he .scarcely dared to Irumc il. He wanted 
to ask her who slie was, although he guessed 
that she was one of the .smart maids of Mr. 
('had wick’s establishment. At the same time, 
it was an odd sort of tantalizing pleasure to be 
wailed upon, to be coaxed, to be comforted, 
hy a charming girl whose name he did not 
even know. 

At la^t she said ; “Well, now I must l)e 
going ; for wc'vc got a reception on to-night, 
and 1 shall be wamted early. But I shall come 
bac k again to-nuirrow to sec if there’s an)^- 
ihlng I can do lor you, and wdiether you’re 
gc'tting on all right.'’ 

He rose to his leet, shaking so that he wgis 
s( an cl\ stead)' on tlicm. 

“Won’t )ou tell nu‘ who )ou are?" he 
a'^ked. hoarsel) , timidly, at last. 

“Oh, I'm Imir)' J)o-as“sh('’sd)id,'’ laughed 
the girl, in whose eves there was a kindness, 
a sort ol motherliiu'Ss, that the man wdio had 
been hnngr\ and lonely and heart -sore fen* so 
long .ipj)ret iatc'd to the full. 

"Well, will vou tell Mr. ('hadwiek . 

He stoppc'd, unable' te) gei on. Them he began 
again. “ W ill \ou tell him 

" I'ell him what ? " asked the girl, softi). 

Bui Horro> ks e oulel not go on. He broke 
down siieldc'iil), and, sinking on the settee 
again, burst into tears. 

He lell a warm, light hand e)n his shoulder. 

Don't \v»u gi\c wa\', Mr. Horroeks. \'our 
troubles art^ab()ut ovrr now. J think.' Oood- 
l)) e-- good-ln e." 

B\' the seee)nd uUeranei‘ ol the word she 
was al the door, and in anothi-r monKUit she 
was gone. 

n(»rro(‘ks star(‘d at tlie plact' where he had 
last sei'ii her. as i! he could still (onjurc up 
lu r pretty fac e and figure b)' tlioughts of her. 
lie w'as worn out with delight, with llie strain 
ol ihe sudden revulsion of hrling he had gone 
through. And whvn the landlady came up 
to lell him tliat his rent had been paid “ by 
Miss f'rcnsliani, the young lady as brought, 
the things," and when he further discovered 
that his fairy had left behind lier under a 
plate on the table a purse containing twenty- 
five sovereigns and a plain envelope with hi.s 
name on it, lie felt dizzily that he was no 
longer a prosaic* human being ; he was living 
through an Arabian Night full of colour and 
gorgeousness. 

Next day he w'cnt to Mr. Chadwick^s shop, 
but his kind friend would not be thanked ; he 
smt Opt message that be was “ engaged.” 



THE RIGHT SORT. 


JIcnvevcr, Horroi'k^ was not to be baulked 
of his expressions of gratitude ; he wrote a 
letter, too full of feeling to be strictly gram- 
inatit'al, and posted it to Mr. (‘hadwick at his 
private address. 

Ahd, with his head full of new dreams, he 
began again to look for work. 

Wluit would one have* to inak(‘ in weekly 
wages in order to be able to ke(‘f) as wile a 
lovely girl like xMiss Frerisham as she* ought 
to be kept? Tliat was the question wlueh 
was already agitating his mind ; an<l,altiioiigh 
the splendid kindness lu‘ liad received hud 
given him su(‘h an impuls(‘ towards lu‘alth 
and strength that he seanely limped now in 
his seareli for w'ork. James llorrotks t(M)k 
rare, when i(‘a“time drew near, and with it 
|he ho])C that the fairy would visit him again, 
to be fjuite (‘lo.si* to his sola, so that lie might 
look enough of an invalid in < ase she should 
I'ome to see liini. 

She did ('ome. Sh(‘ marie i(»N'oiis comments 
upon her own indisrrei ion in ^isiting a gay 
bar'Iielor unattended ; but it was plain that 
she felt no (|iia)ms, that she was not only able 
to lake (are of luTself, but in no lear ol her 
('harg(‘. 

And as s)h‘ Hit led about and (bath'd to 
him, and sjjread out on ihe lalile the \ arioiJs 
(It'lit'acit's which slu' had biougfit to tempt 
the invalid's appetite, James Honor ks’s 
(’alculations as to the cost ol keejung a wile 

siK h a w'il(‘ 1 went on in liis lu'ad m a 
rimning undereiirrenl. 

d'liert^ wasonlv one woman in the w'orld lor 
him ; lie had inadt* iqi his inmd to that already. 

She came again and again, always sweet 
and kind and bright ; and James Horrotks 
had to pretend to be weak and sickly long 
after he was so ftir rec'oven'd as to have got a 
situation as coac'hman. 

Then at onc(* he began I'aiitiously to feel 
his w'ay, insinuating that Miss Frensham liad 
sweethearts, throwing out hints as to his 
pressing desire to get “ settled,'' and all the 
while not daring to say or even to look too 
much. 

Vet somehow he laneied, when lie was 
thinking over her visits after her departure, 
that she was not quite so innocent as she 
wished to appear, and that she w^as not 
indisposed to look favourably upon him. 

He was beginning to feel reluctantly enough 
that it would be impossible to keep up the 
farce of invalidism much longer when one 
afternoon, as he reached his lodgings, he saw 
a carriage he knew standing at the door. He 
threw one glance towards the occupant of the 
landau/?tnd recognized the Duchess. 


Stately as of/'Pld, she was 
clre.ssecl, her silver hain looking splendid hhder 
a big bUu'k hat, her figure eroti, her ‘ 

reserved as ever. HorrutJts siaJ'MlKfctd hvT 
coldly, and would have passed into the ho«S(\ 
but that she sent the, footman after him to ' 
call him to her. : 

He stood by the side of th(‘ (‘atriage, gravts* 
stiff, almost fierce. Jl was all very well to 
make a pretence of inquiring for him now 
that he wanted lu'lp no longer ; but hoW 
about those (!a \ s when h(‘ might have slafved? 

“ Fm glad to see lliat \'ou an* looking so 
well, Horrot ks,’' slie Ix'gan, in her dignified 
tones. 1 was sotr^’ to hear that you luul 
been so iinlm k\' and so ill,” 

“ I’hank ndu, vom (inut*. 1 am (juitc' w<'ll 
now, thanks to kind irit'iids who remembered 
me 111 m\ troubh's," said he. stiply. 

Proud as she was, he might have bis pride 
too now. 

“ I'm (blighted to set* that you appear, to 
ha\( got o\(‘r them. \’on have got a sjtua* 

1 ion ? ” 

‘‘ I'm going into it to inoirow, Nour (.irai'c/* 

“ And \ou an* (jiiite ('omlol table ? ” 

“ \om' diac'e. ” And he acfded, with 

a but si ol pride : “ I’m going to be mairied 
soon, I liopt*." 

'I'o hl^ utter astoru dmu'iil and ('onsit'rna* 
tion, a .sort ol wail broke* plaintively Iroiri the 
Ihuliess's lij)s. 

“ Oh, you’re* not going to lakt* m\* hVenshani 
from me, ate you ? ” 

llorrocks tiiriu'd ((iiite while. His head 
seemed to be sjiinning round, 

“ 'S'-x-y-vour k'rensham, xour (Iraee I 
slammercHl he. 

A real smile liovered lor an instant on the , 
Duchess’s dignified lijis. 

‘‘ \Vs, my Frensham. I’lu* dc'ar gtrPjS hc(‘n 
with me two ^ears. and 1 never liad siuh a 
maid before, it will lu* very hard if yon lake 
her away from me, Horrocks.’' 

Tli(‘ young man stared at the |)u<hess in 
mingletl (onfusion and horror. Wliat wa.s 
this that he had done* ? What vvas the 
ghastly mistake that he luul made ? He 
tried to speak, hut the words only (‘ante in 
sections, hoarse, almost meaningh’ss. 

“ Your — maid ! N-n-nol Mr, ('hadwii k’s ! 
Oh, Lord!” 

The Dpehess took pity upon Itirn, and leaned 
forward with a kindly smile ot\ her fac e. 

“ You thought wor>e ol me than Wais (juile 
fair., I believe, lIorro(ks. I didn't: get you i* 
letter at once, as 1 was not bar k %om th<^ 
Riviera. The footman didn't, know yoitr 
pamC; or you * would havit , bech 
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when you called. When Frensham told me 
what unkind things aou said oi me and 
what a mistake you had made, she held her 
tongue until she had seen me, and we dec idi'd 
to keep up the little joke. I am very glad 
you liked the thing.s 1 sent. And I am most 
happy to .see you looking so mcH. You 
won’t think hard things of me again, will 
you ? 

She held out her hand grai'iously, and 
Horrocks touched it with the feeling that he 
was in a dream. Still holding his hand in 
hers tor a moment, the Duchess bent forward 
once more to say 


And if you do piTMiade Frensham to 
marry you - why, the Duke and I will con- 
trive to firifl something very, very nk'e as a 
wedding present ! ” 

“ (lod bless your (Ira re, and f-forgive me 
lor all the mistakes F\-e made,” stamnn‘red 
out Horrocks, as he stood hiu'k and held his 
lial in his hand as she drove, away. 

It was a funny world ! But surely the very 
funniest thing of all in it was to find that the 
genial ujiholsterer had plaj'cd him false, and 
that it was the Din hess, wliom he had offended 
so deeply, who had turned out to be the right 
sort after all ! 



^iV^kat Reform 

IS Most Needed ? 


A Symposium of Eminent Men and W^omen. 


lOT long ago at a polili('al moot- 
ing somooiK' in iho aiidicau t^ 
askocl a woll-known polilioian 
what h(‘ would do if h(‘ wtTo 
given absolute* j)owtT. Ills 
reply was : “ J would ])ul 
an extra loaf in ovi'rv poor 
man’s bread-basket every morning." Hut 
this did not meet the aj)proval of at l(‘ast 
one of his hearers, who juinpt'd to his foot 
and cxelaimed^ “ WeOI, as lor mo, 1 would 
piovide a job of wotk lor o\'or\ man that 
has not got it.” All this is, of eourso. onls a 
variation oi Mr. fosse (\)llings\ wish of forl\ 
years ago— ‘‘ il J were an absolute dos])()t. I 
would see that every man in the kingdom had 
three acres of land, a ('ottage, and a cow.” 

What would vou do it you woia* King with 
unlimited power? Not ])owor to Iramo a 
measure and introdiue it into the House of 
('ommons, and argue it to the asM'inbkd 
h'gislators and rmxhfy it dauso by i lausi* in 
(ommitl<‘(‘, and finailN' .s 0 (' it, maimed and 
disfigured, ijuahfied out of all ns'ognititin, 
placed obs(urel\ on the Statute-book; but 
power of a kind to eflec t it instantly and 
carry it to-nuuTow' into execaition. 

What is your idea ol an urgent s])e< ial 
r(‘form ? WhM is it that Ivngbslimen demand 
at onc(> to make them luqipv ? \\'hat is the 
most crying abuse of the age ? Readers ol 
newspapers in general bec’ome so eonlused 
with the various agitations In ought daily to 
their notice that they are unable to estimate 
their relative importance. 'fiiK Strand 
Magazine recently addressed a number ol 
representative public mcai, putting to them 
this (|uestion: ” Of all the prt'ssing reforms 
ol this prescTit r<‘ign ol His ]\lai('stv G(‘orge V., 
what single one would you choose tor instant 
consummation if you w'ere givi*n the power, 
and wdiy would you ( house it ? " 

The field of selection is a wide one. I'hc 
world is full of pain, suffering, hunger, and 
hardships ; crime and disease meet the eye 
of every man as he w'alk.s abroad. Cannot 
the reader see th(‘ eager look on the faces of 
millions of unfortunate beings bent upon the 



figure ol the man who. crowned with supteine 
])()W'(T, (oiild, by a gi'sture ol his hand, tuin 
their wax's into happiness ^ 

Alas, it in«iy he '^aul at the outset the* suller 
ing million-, would (‘\peel loo much. As one 
distinguished stalesman, who begs that his 
name mav not Ix' quoted, writes: ” The 
reform must be ixac tical Ixdon' all things, 
and the passage (»l an\ singje measure such 
as you suggest would j>n)bahly make v(M'\ 
link* differc'iKH' to the lives of tlie people.” 
y\ hundred might, spiead over a sc otc' of vears, 
hut not a .single one. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

“ Wliat do 1 think the grealC'st redorm <>( 
ihc' jirc'senl day ? " asks Mr. Andrew ( arnegie. 
“ What single' art would I sc'lci I lor instant 
consummation il I luid tlie power ? I vvonld 
I'tiaet the abolition ol war. I svcmld tdxilisb 
war beiwc'C'ii nations, which helics our elaims 
to eivili/4ilion. As long as men kill eaeh 
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other they are savages." Think cd what a 
tremendous ac t thi.s would lx‘, and of what 
lar-rea« hing significance. A dcstee would 
he signed disbanding the British Army, dis- 
manning the Navy, and putting ships, guns, 
and weapons on a scrap-heap. It is certainly 
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difficult to conceive of a more sweeping 
reform than this, but if it were brought about 
by a^strojee of the pen it would probably 
throw a million men into idleness, and 
disorganize irreparably the whole machinery 
of civilization. 

Lord Avebury. 

Far more modest would be the exenise 


l-OKT> AVKBIIKY WOOM) ItKINu AH(M!1 TKn 
POHnONAl'K KKVKKSKN I A I M)N. 

of Lord Avebury's power in Ids (Jipanly of 
omnipotent despot. He would nieri l\ adjust 
the rights of the Uritisli voter. “ I would 
pass a measure of j)ro})ortion;d representa- 
tion, which would seeure not a merely elei tive, 
but a really representative House of ( ominous, 
and would prevent measures l)(’il^g j>assed 
to ,'^hich the majority of the ('le(iors are 
opposed/* 

Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

1 suppose/* writes Dr. Andiew Wilson, 
“ the real attitude of anyone wlio seeks to 
reply to the question asked would he that o( 
the man who says, ‘ If I were King ! ’ We 
moye very slowdy in the matter of ndorms, 
and ^ven reasonable souls grow' impatient 
when they see much-needed measures either 
rejected or hindered in their course ol being 
placed on the Statute-book. There may be 
a great occasional gain in the w^ork of an 
amiable despot, who, seeing an injustice or a 
great need on the part of his people, can 
remedy things by a strpke of his pen. For 
my part, i have longed for years- and 1 have 
said so in my lectures and declared this 
opinion in ,my Writings-^-^to Ije able to say 
that a greai health tneasure shppld be passed,. 


whereby every boy and dtl would be taught 
the law^s and practice of hcalth'-seieni e before 
leaving school. In this way we should pre- 
pare each generation to play its part in the ; 
prevention of disease and in the prolonptip]^ 
anil hettermcnl of life. We should bemd tl)e 
educalioniil twig, and thus incline the proper 
growth of the adult tree. If a sturdy, robust 
nation is to be desired, then we must begin 
witli the (’hildren, and, repressing a vast deal 
oi usc'less subjei'ts at ])rescnt taught, make 
wav lor instruction in health laws. Such a 
measure, among other benefits conferred, 
would fit the future mothers for the proper 
feeding and ujiiiringing of inlants, and save a 
tremendous mortality among the young. 
Snlus fyoi^Nli suprcnia lex. This is an excellent 
all-round motto ; and the first line of national 
safety and siu i (‘ss is that ol making the people 
healthy iiom birth. Su( h a law I would pass 
lo-morrow ‘ if i were King ! * '* 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

If Sii Arthur (bnan Doyle were given 
su])reme pow'er. a ])ower as great as both 
Hous('s of Parliament, lor a single day, he 



SIR y\. CUSAN I>()YJ K WOUl l> Al.'I K.Ji THE OIVT^KCE 
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would exer<‘isc it in the direction of the 
reform of the dhon e laws. “ The divorce 
laws,’ he writes, “ are so arranged at present 
that divorce is practically impossible for g. 
poor man, that people arc tied without hope! 
ol release to lunatics, drunkards, and crimir 
nals, and great numbers (more than two 
hundred thousand individuals) arc separated 
by law, and yet are not free to marry again— 
a fact which cannot be conducive to public; 
morality/* 






: . REFORM. ■:jS'..MOSt ; 


f*^r; Eustace Miles. 

** Vail a3k what single public measure I 
Would chose if I had the power. It would 
writes Mr. Eustace Miles, “the sensible 
» education of children in respect of health 
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and play, 'fhis would iii<'ludi‘‘ simple and 
practical leaching about deep and full breath- 
ing through the* nostrils, ( li'anliness (in the 
widest sense ot the word), lood values, 
cookery, etc.” In other words, Mr. Miles 
would make a law hy wliich ('\cry child in 
the kingdom .should be made to prai'tise 
hygiene. One can imagine at our public 
schools that tlu‘ following collotjU) between 
master and pupil would take place : “ Have 
)'ou finished your breathing lesson, 'rhomp- 
soii ? If not, you can double )'our ('ourse 
of Plasmon analysis after school hours ” ; or 
twenty minutes’ extra handkerc hief practh c 
would be a irrescTibcd inmishnient. This 
measure would unquestionably bring about 
a great change in the health as w ell as in the 
scholastic curriculum of the British nation. 

Mrs. Pankhurst. 

, Although popularly associated with one 
single agitation, Mrs. Pankhurst has spent a 
lifetime in considering social reforms, and 
she is convinced that the one most urgent 
reform of the age is female suffrage. If 
She were omnipotent enough to pass thi.s 
pleasure, she would not be obliged to give any 
reasons for it, but she does so now beforehand 
as follows : /^ (i) It is unju.st, injurious, and 
intolerable that sex should be a disqualifica- 
tipn for citizenship; (2) Women need the means 


by which reforms in the interest, of 

can be constitutionally obtained ; 1(3)' 

The nation suffers as a whole 

deprived of the responsible help of wbipen in 

legislation.” 

Mr. Israel Zangwill. 

Place a crown on Mr. Israel Zangwdll'S lW<t 
and put a .s< cptre in his hand, and w'ovild hc' 
decree the instant return of the Jews to, 
I)rosp(Tous Palestine ? ^^’()uld ho Inihg 

health and wealth to the denizens Of the 
Ghetto.^ Not at all. “ The puldic moiisute 
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he writes, “wiiiih I would seled as, being 
most urgently needled is l(‘malc suilragc, for 
the very sim))lc reason that it concerns half 
huiminily.” 

Mr. Justin McCarthy. 

Naturally Mr. Justin M('('ar%y has no 
doubt whatever as to the one great desidera- 
tum of the age, because if it were brought 
about it would read not only upon the ppe 
country immediately concerned, but lipop , 
Pmgland and, indeed, upon the whole civilized ? 
wmrld. “ I can haveTio hesitation 
in saying that if it were in my power to lend ! 
prompt and effective help to the passing Of any 
public measure in these c oun tries, it .ihotdd be 
to the passing of the Home Rule po^y to 
confer self-government on my ^ncl 

ever-loved country, Ireland. I do so beeausi^ , 
of my conviction that by the meahis,id| 
government, and by that means |ait/ 

Ireland ever be restored to national 
progress, and self-respect* - Other 
reform may bring increased' and/ 
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prosperity to other branches of national 
interest, comfort and happiness in England, 
Scotland, and Wales ; but I do not know. 



MU JUSIIN MiM xumv \V()[M l» (.K\Nr M<»MK 
Kl’I.U 'lO IKKI '\M). 


and cannot at present < om eive, of any single 
measure which could bring sin h promise of 
restored prosperity and happiness as Home 
Rule must bring lo Ireland.” 

Sir Felix Schuster. 

Sir Felix Schuster is a big finani'ier and 
one of the ..great pow ers oi the ( ilv. One 
w'ondcrs what sucli an t'minenl man would 



SIH FEUX .SCVIUSIEK WOCU) HAVE I’KOpOKl lON \L 
REeUKSEN'l ATION AT (»NCE. 

do for a single day if he were given the right 
to stamp his will upon the Statute-book. He, 
too, has elicited our surprise. He would 
not acquit himself of anything extravagant, 


he would not double any man's pay, he wpuld 
not empty the jails or the workhouses, be 
would not establish a national theatre or give, 
free dinners to the workless ; Sir Felix would 
merely sign his name to a decree adjusting 
the voting system of the male part of the 
community. “ What woiijd I do ? I would 
pass proportional representation. It is 
generally admitted that the FTouse of Commons 
as at present ('onstituted does not correctly 
represent the opinions of the electorate, and 
if the Second ('hamher is to he endowed with 
greater legislative authority it is all the more 
important that the will of the people should 
be faithfully reflected in its majorities.” 

Sir William Bull, M.P. 

“ I consider the most important reform of 
the age,” writes Sir William Bull, M.P., “ is 
that we should follow the example of Joseph 
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in Egyi)t by maintaining a permanent f(Jod 
reserve within the^ British Isles. I select 
this s])ec'ific measure because I am convinced 
that under the terms of the Declaration of 
Lomlon, to which the representatives of the 
Radical Government, in theory the trustees 
lor the scdinty and welfare of the British 
Fmipire, have affixed their seals, the food 
supply of the British Isles will be greatly 
imperilled in time of war. When the general 
public knows that at least eighty per cent, 
of tlic breadstuffs and fifty-five per cent, of 
the meat consumed in these islands is imported, 
and that at times there is barely a six- week s’ 
supply of food in Great Britain, then it will; 
realize as I do the gravity of the situation, 
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which, in iny opinion. lias hccn needlessly 
a,K|j:ra vat ed by the frenzied party spirit in 
which the Declaration of London, a national 
and not a party question, has been rushed 
through Parliament in the teeth of over- 
whelming and iinansuerable argument to tlu* 
effect that the said 1 )e('laiation giavely 
(‘udangcred le food ^upjily ol iht'.i'ounlry in 
lime of war- or, a' Mr. Ballour ])Ul it, intro 
dm ed the problian ol starvation rather than 
invasion.” • 

Mr. W. J. Locke. 

The politicians at St. Stephc'n'.s might well 
trembl(‘ if Mr. \V. j. Lo( ke were for a single 
hour made* the autoi rat ol (ireat Britain and 
Ireland. “ What would 1 do if 1 had the 
power to pass only one single measure ? 1 



MK’ w 1 loiki' v.oi'ih \i;<ui-<ii nil* mask <)i- 
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Would abolish the House oi I ommon^.” It 
is not niM'essary (or tlu; great novelist to give 
any reasons for this drastic action, l)ut he 
dot's. ‘‘ The reason is obvioii-. to the dullest 
mt'mber ol tht' House ol Loids.” 

Lady Constance Lytion. 

'lb Ltidy ('onsiaiK't' Lytton, as to others, 
Iht'rt' Is on]\' out' (Tying need (jf the age, and 
that is the “ rei ogmtion ol women as human 
beings.” J[ the lort>-t'ight millions of people 
in thest' islands would oni\' givt' Lath ( on- 
stance the right to enatt one measure Jf»r 
their Ixmefit, tiie law* sex might give an 
instant order lor sev'eral thousand, not 
bonnet-boxes, but /:>t///e/-boxes. “ 1 consider,” 
she WTites, ‘‘ tht' reform most urgently needed 
is the recognition of women as tiurnan beings, 
ctjual though not similar to men, and for the 

Vot xlu -- 33. 


rea.son that artifu'ial restrictions imposed 
upon one half t)l the race n'sult in harm to 
both men anti women, and injurt' the devt'lop 
ment of future generations, in ibigland the 
immediate next step towards this nlonn is 
tlie rt'nitival ol sex-tlis.ibilit v with legaid to 
the Parliamentary vole, voting light." Ih'IUc, 
the verv loundaiit)n ol governmt'nl and ol 
natitmal wt'lLbeing in tht' estimation (»l the 
Britisli rac't'. Moreover, m matleis ol gos tin 
ment P.ngland sets tlie patt' Iti the euili/.eil 
world. The pul)li(' measiirt', thert hiu', vvlm, h 
I shtMiltl seleet for mslant t onsnmmatit'n. as 
t'onlaining the seeil ol the mt)st s\idelN' 
inlliiential benefit, wtaild Ix' a polita al ineasur*' 
it)r entling the prt'sent total t st liisiontil women 
frtmi the l\irliamentar\ Iram hise, m w h.ilev 1 1 
lorm is bt'st adapted to iticive llu'maiotilv 
t onsent t)l t lu' prt'sent t'lei toMtr, as e\j»i v >sed 
by tlitir repu's(‘nta,li\ c.s in Pai lianu'iit / 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

Anollit'r polilician is Sii {lill)t'rl Patkt'i. 
M.P., whose works icstilv to his svmpatin 
and his imagination. Wliat would hi' do il 
he well' a king t)l iht' old siainp ' He tloc. 
nt)t hesitate It) tell iis. Dillenng fiom Mi. 
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('arnt'git', wlio would havt' ('very man liy 
down Ills nlle lor evt i . the author ol “ Ibe 
Seats ol the Mighty would })nl a nlle into 
the hands ol cv t'rv boy. ” It I had llu powu', 
I would enat't National St'i vii't' ” ht' wu'ites ; 
” that is, llie training ol es erv hoy beloie lit' 
enters upon the batik' ol lilc, or at the 
])Cginning ol that baltlt* to bear arms in 
defence ol Ids country, with its consetpieiU 
[)hysical and moral advantages.” 
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Mr, Chichele Plowden. 

But suppose it was not the politician, but 
the justiciar, who was crowned with supreme 
authority, such a one, for example, as Mr. 
Chichele Plowden. Mr. Plowden does not 
hesitate, but he would seize a pen and, by a 
single stroke, reform our marriage laws. 
“ There is,” he writes, “ no social need at the 
present time more pressing than a reform of 
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our marriage laws. I selec t marriage because 
more than any other institution it affec ts the 
happiness, the health, and the morals of the 
community— at least, so it seems to me.” 

Mr, G. K. Chesterton. 

The reform which a])}xi;als most to Mr. 
G. K. ('hesterton is that of the present 
imperfect law of libel. “ rhere are luindrecls 
of huge abuses that other people want to pull 
down, hut whenever we try to do it we find 
it involves saying that the powerful Perkins 
has done wrong, or that the wealthy W ilkins 
is really responsible. U'he very creators and 
sustainers of the abuse can always purchase 
the best power of the Bar, and can generally 
appeal to a social prejudice on the Bench. 
But the cleverest barrister or the stupidest 
judge would not go against the law if the law 
were clear. It is because the law of libel 
is hopelessly confused that all public-spirited 
criticism has practically become impossible. 
You dare not put the biggest offenejer in the 
dock for corruption or tyranny, for fear he 
should put you in the dock for libel. In 
short, I have come back to the old unanswer- 
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able* truism that a nation will have nothing 
else if it docs not have liberty.” 

Mr. William Willett. 

And, laslly, there is nuic’h of sweet reason- 
ableness in the argument of Mr. William 
Willett , the iiroinoter of the “ Daylight Saving 
Bill,” who only asks that he may be made 
an irresistible autocrat for an hour in order 
that he may bestow the boon of light upon 
thci people-. “ More light,” would ery this 
bcmevolc-nt reformer. “My reasons are - 
Light is one ol I lie greatest gifts of the ('reator 
to man. While daylight surrounds us, cheer- 
fulness reigns, anxieties press less heavily, and 
c'OLirage i.s bred for tl'.e struggle of life. Against 
our evc;r-l)esieging enemy, disease, light and 
fresh air ac t as guards in our defcnc'e and, 
when the c onflict is cdo.se, supply us with the 
most etTc'C'tivc* weapons with which to over- 
eome the invader. For women, inhaling eon- 
laminatc^d air and dust, it is a great misfor- 
tune that oven on the longest day in summer 
they now have sucdi a short j)criod of leisure 
before sunset. There are over four million 
oc cupied females in England and Wales on 
whom the effect of one hour more of sunlight 
daily for one hundred and fifty-four days 
must lead to an improvement in health. Then 
among the financial results of the Bill will 
be a saving to tlie nation of at least two 
million five hundred thousand pounds a year 
(enough to pay the interest on the cost of 
forty Dreadnoughts) and an appreciation of 
railway, tramway, and omnibus stocks by 
several millions of pounds sterling.” 






Helping FreJ^iie. 

By P. G. WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated ty H. M. Brock, R.I. 


DON’T want to bore you, don’t 
you Jinow, and all that sort 
of rot, but I must tell you 
about dear old Freddie 
Meadowes. Fm not a flier 
at literary style, and all 
that, but ril get some writer 
chappie to give the thing a wash and brush 
up when Fve finished, so that’ll be all right. 

Dear old Freddi(% don’t you know, has been 
a dear old pal of mine for years and years ; so 
when I went into the c lub one morning and 
found him sitting alone in a dark corner, 
staring glassily at nothing, and generally 
looking like the last rose of summer, you can 
understand I was quite disturbed about it. 
As a rule, the old rotter is the life and soul of 
our set. Quite the little lump of fun, and all 
that sort of thing. 

Jimmy Pinkerton w'as with me at the time. 
Jimmy’s a fellow who writes plays ; a 
deuced brainy sort of fellow\ My name’s 
Pepper, by the way -Reggie Pepper. My 
uncle Edward was JVpper, Wells, and (*o., 
the colliery peo[)lo. When he died he left 
me a pretty decent bit of money. Well, as 
*I was saying, Jimmy was with me, and 
between us we set to work to question the 
poor pop-e)'ed chappie, until finally we got 
at what the matter was. 

As we might have guessed, it was a girl. 
He had had a quarrel with Angela West, the 
girl he was engaged to, and she had broken 
off the engagement. What the row had been 
about he didn’t say, but apj)arently she was 
pretty well fed up. She wouldn’t let him 
come near her, refused to talk on ^hc ’phone, 
and sent back his letters unopened. 

1 vyas sorry for poor old Freddie. I knew 
what it felt like. I was once in love myself 
with a girl called hdizabeth Shoolbred, and 
the fact that she couldn’t stand me at any 
price will be recorded in my autobiography. 
I knew the thing for Freddie. 

“ Change of scene is what you want, old 
scout,” I said. “ Come with me to Marvis 
Bay. I’ve taken a cottage there. Jimmy’s 
coming down on the twenty-fourth. We’ll 
be a cosy party.” 

He’s absolutely right,” said Jimmy. 

Change of scene’s the thing. I knew a man. 


Girl refused him. Man went abroad. Two 
months later girl wired him, * ('ome back. 
Muriel.’ Man started to write out a reply ; 
suddenly found that he couldn’t remember 
girl’s surname ; so never answered at all.” 

But Freddie wouldn’t be comforted. He 
just went on looking as if he had swallowed 
his last sixpence. However, I got him to 
promise to come to Marvis Bay witli me. He 
said he might as well be there as anywhere. 

Do you know Marvis Bay ? It’s in Dorset- 
shire. It isn’t what you’d call a fien'oly- 
cxciting spot, but it has its good points. You 
spend the day there bathing and sitting on the 
sands, and in the evening you stroll out on 
the shore with the gnats. At nine o’c'lock you 
rub ointment on the wounds and go to bed. 

It seemed to suit poor old Freddie. Ont o 
the moon was up and the l)recze sighing in 
the trees, you couldn’t drag him tiorn that 
beach with a rope. H(‘ l)ecame (|uite a 
popular pet with the gnats, i'hey’d hang 
round waiting for him to come out, and would 
give perfectly good strollers the miss in-b.iulk 
just so as to be in good coruJiiion for him. 

Yes, it was a peaceful sort of life, but by 
the end of the first week 1 began to wish that 
Jimmy Pinkerton had arranged to come down 
earlier; for as a companion h'reddie, poor 
old chap, wasn’t anything to write home to 
mother about. When he wasn’t chewing 
a j)ipe and scowling at the carpet, he was 
sitting at the piano, playing “The Ko.sary” 
with one finger. He (oiikhrt play anything 
except “ The Rosary,” and lie couldn't play 
much of that. Somewlicre round about the 
third bar a fuse would blow out, and he’d 
have to start all over again. 

He was playing it as usual one morning 
when I came in from bathing. 

“ Reggie,” he said, in a hollow voice, looking 
up, “ I’ve seen her.” 

“Seen her ” I said. “What, Miss 
West ? ” 

“ I was down at the post-office, getting the 
letters, and we met in the doorway. She 
cut me ! ” 

He started “ The Rosary ” again, and side- 
slipped in the second bar. 

“ Reggie,” he said, “ you ought never to 
have brought me here. I must go away.” 
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** Go away ? I said. Don^t talk such 
rot. This is the best thing that could have 
happened. This is where you come out 
strong/' 

** She cut me/' 

** Never mind. Be a sportsman. Have 
another dash at her." 

“ She looked clean through me ! " 


** Of course she did. But don't mind that. 
Put this thing in my hands. Fll see you 
through. Now, what you want/' I said, 
“ is to place her under some obligation to you. 
What you want is to get her timidly thanking 

you. What you want " 

“ But what’s she going to thank me timidly 
for?" 


I thought for a moment. 

Look out for a chance and save her from 
drowning," I said. 

I can't swim," said Freddie. 

That was Freddie all over, don't you know. 
A dear old chap in a thousand ways, but no 
help to a fellow, if you know what I mean. 

He cranked up the piano once more and 
I sprinted for the open. 

I strolled out on to the sands and began to 
think this thing over. There was no doubt 
that the brain-work had got to be done by 
me. Dear old Freddie had his strong 
qualities. He was top-hole at polo, and in, 
happier days I've heard him give an imitation 
of cats fighting in a back-yard that would 
have surprised you. But apart from that 
he wasn't a man of enterprise. 

Well, don't you know, I was rounding some 
rocks, with my brain 
whirring like a dynamo, 
when I caught sight of 
a blue dress, and, by 
Jove, it was the girl. 
I had never met her, 
but Freddie had six- 
teen photographs of 
her sprinkled round his 
bedroom, and I knew 
I couldn't be mistaken. 
She was sitting on the 
sand, helping' a small, 
fat child build a castle. 
On a chair close by was 
an elderly lady reading 
a novel. I heard the 
girl call her “ aunt." 
So, doing the Sherlock 
Holmes business, I 
deduced that the fat 
child was her cousin. 
It struck me that if 
Freddie had been there 
he would probably have 
tried to work up some 
sentiment ab®ut the kid 
on the strength of it. 
Personally I couldn't 
manage it. 1 don't 
think I ever saw a child 
who made me feel less 
sentimental. He was 
one of those round, bulging kids. 

After he had finished the castle he seemed 
to get bored with life, and began to whimper. 
The girl took him off to where a fellow was 
selling sweets at a stall. And I walked on. 

Now, fellows, if you ask them, will tell you 
that I’m a chump. Well, I don’c mind. 
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1 adttiit it. I aw a chump. All the Peppers 
have been chumps. But what I do say is 
that every now and then, when you’d least 
expect it^ I get a pretty hot brain-wave : and 
that’s what happened now. I doubt if the 
idea that came to me then would have occurred 
to a single one of any dozen of the brainiest 
chappies you care to name. 

It came to me on my return journey. I 
was walking back along the shore, when I saw 
the fat kid meditatively smacking a jelly-fish 


know, that, by George, it gave | 

choky feeling in my throat. : 

Freddie, dear old chap, was rather slow $t 
getting on to the fine points of the idea* 
When I appeared, carrying the kid, and 
dumped him down in our sitting-room, he 
didn’t absolutely effervesce with joy, if you 
know what 1 mean. The kid had started 
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with a spade. The girl wasn’t with him. 
In fact, there didn’t seem to be anyone in 
sight. I was just going to pass on when I 
got the brain-wave. I thought the whole 
thing out in a flash, don’t you know. From 
what I had seen of the two, the girl was evi- 
dently fond of this kid, and, anyhow, he was 
her cousin, so what I said to myself was 
this : If I kidnap this young heavy-weight 
for the moment, and if, when the girl has got 
frightfully anxious about where he can have 
got to, dear old Freddie suddenly appears 
leadizsg the infant by the hand and telling a 
story to the effect that he has found him 
wandering at large about the country and 
piWctioally saved his life, why, the ghl^s 
gratitude is bound to make her chuck hos- 
^ties ^d be friends again. So I gathered 
in the Kid and made off with him. All the 
way home t pictured that scene of reconcilia- 
tion* I touid see it so vividly, don’t you 


to bellow by this time, and poor old Freddie 
seemed to find it rather trying. 

Stop it ! ” he said. Do you think 
nobody’s got any troubles except you ? 
What the deuce is all this, Reggie ? ” 

The kid came back at him with a yell that 
made the window rattle. 1 raced to the 
kitchen and fetched a jar of honey. It was 
the right stuff. The kid stopped bellowii^ 
and began to smear his face with the stuff. 

‘‘ Well ? ” said Freddie, when silence had 
set in. 

I explained the idea. After a while it 
began to strike him. 

** You’re not such a fool as you look, sotne-^ 
times, Reggie,” he said, handsomely. I*m 
bound to say this seems pretty good,” 

And he disentangled the kid nom t^e ho^]^ 
jar and tobk him out, to scour the 
Angela. . . . -A'i 

I don’t know when I’ve felt so | 
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was so fond of dear old Freddie that to know 
that he was so soon going to he his old bright 
self again made me feel as if somebody had 
left me about a million pounds. I was lean- 
ing back in a chair on the veranda, smoking 
peacefully, when down the road I saw the old 
boy returning, and, by George, the kid was 
still with him. And PYeddie looked as if 
he hadn’t a friend in the world. 

“ Hello ! ” I said. “( ouldn’t you find her ?” 

Yes, J found her,” he replied, with one 
of those bitter, hollow laughs. 

“ Well, then ? ” 

Freddie .sank into a chair and groaned. 

“ 'fhis isn’t her cousin, you idiot ! ” he 
.said. “ He’s no r(‘lalion at all. Tie’s just 
a kid she happened to meet on the beach. 
She had never seen him before in her life.” 

“ What ! Who is he, then ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know. Oh, I^ord, T’ve had a 
time ! Thank goodness you’ll jirobably sjiend 
the next few years of your life in Dartmoor 
for kidnapping. That’s my only consolation. 
J’ll come and jeer at you through the bars.” 

“ Tell me all, old boy,” I said. 

It took him a good long time to teL the 
story, for he broke off in the middle of 
nearly every sentence to call me names, but 
I gathered gradually what had !iaj)f>ened. 
She had listened like an i(‘eberg while he told 
the story he had prepared, and then-~w(‘ll, 
she didn’t actually call him a liar, but she 
gave him to understand in a general sort of 
way that if he and Dr. C ook c\'er happened 
to meet., and started swapping stories, it 
would be about the biggest duel on rec'ord. 
And then he had ('rawled away with the ‘kid, 
licked to a .splinter. 

” And mind, this is your affair,” he con^ 
eluded. I’m not mixed u]) in it at all. If 
you want to escape your sentence, you’d 
better go and find the kid’s parents and 
return him before the i)olice come for you.” 

By Jove, you know, till I started to tramp 
the place wdth this infernal kid, 1 never had 
a notion it would have been .so deuced 
difficult to restore a child to its anxious 
parents. It’s a mystery to me how kid- 
nappers ever get caught. 1 searched Marvis 
Bay like a bloodhound, but nobody came 
forward to claim the infant. You’d have 
thought, from the lack of intere.st in him, 
that he was stopping there all by himself in 
a cottage of his own. It wasn’t till, by an 
inspiration, I thought to ask the sweet-stall 
man that I found out that his name was 
Medwin, and that his parents lived at a 
place called Ocean Rest, in Beach Road. 


I shot off there like an arrow and knocked 
at the door. Nobody answered. I knocked 
again. 1 could hear movements inside, but 
nobody came. I was just going to get to 
work on that knocker in such a way that the 
idea would filter through into these people’s 
heads that I wasn’t standing there just for 
the fun of the thing, when a voice from some- 
where above .shouted, “ Hi ! ” 

1 looked up and saw a round, pink face, 
with grey whiskers east and w^est of it, 
staring down from an upper window, 

“ Hi ! ” it shouted again. 

“ What the deuce do you mean by ' Hi ’ ? ” 
I .said. 

“ You can’t come in,” said the face. 
“ Hello, is that Tootles ? ” 

” My name is not 'footles, and 1 don’t want 
to come in,” I said. ” Are you Mr. Medwin ? 
I’ve brought bat'k your son.” 

“ I sec him. lVo])-bo. Tootles ! Dadda 
can see ’oo ! ” 

'fhe face disajipeared with a jerk. 1 could 
hear voices, 'fhe face reappeared. 

” Hi ! ” 

I churned the gravel madly. 

” Do you live here ? ” said the face. 

“ I’m staying here for a few weeks.” 

“ Wliat’s your name ? ” 

“Pepper.* 15ul ” 

“ Pepjier ? Any relation to Edward Pcjijicr, 
the colliery owner ? ” 

“ My uncle. But ” 

“ I used to know him well. Dear old 
Edward Pepper ! 1 wish I was with him now.” 

“ 1 wish you were,” 1 said. 

He beamed down at me. 

“ Thi.s is most fortunate,” he said. “ We 
were wondering what we were to do with 
Tootles. You see, we liave the mumps here. 
My daughter P>ootles has just developed 
mumps. Tootles must not be exposed to 
the risk of infection. We could not think 
what we wxre to do with him. It was most 
fortunate your finding him. He strayed from 
his nurse. I would hesitate to trust him 
the care of a stranger, but you are different. 
Any nephew of lYJward Pepper’s has my 
implicit confidenc e. You must take Tootles 
to your house. It will be an ideal arrange- 
ment. I have written to my brother in 
London to come and fetch him. He may be 
here in a few days.” 

“ May ! ” 

“ He is a busy man, of course ; but he 
should certainly be here within a week. Till 
then Tootles can stop with you. It is an 
excellent plan. Very much obliged to you. 
Your wife will like Tootles.” 
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** I haven't got a wife/' 

I yelled ; but the window 
had closed with a hang, as 
if the man wdth the 
whiskers had found a germ 
trying to escape, don’t you 
know, and had headed it 
off just in time. 

I breathed a deep breath 
and wiped my forehead. 

The window flew up 
again. 

“Hi!” 

A package weighing 
about a ton hit me on the 
head and burst like a 
boml). 

“ Did you cat<'h it ? ” 
said the face, reajipearing. 

“ Dear me, you niissi'd it 1 
Never mind. You ('an 
gel it at the grocer's. 

Ask for Bailey's (Irann- 
lated Breakfast ('hi])s. 
'Ibollcs takes them ior 
breakfast with a little 
milk. De certain to 
get Bailey’s.” 

My spirit was broken, 
if you know what J 
mean. I acecjilcul the 
situation. Taking 
'booties by the hand, 

1 walked slowly auay. 
Napoleon’s retreat 
from Mosf'ow was a 
jiienic by the side of it. 

As we turned up the 
road v\e met Freddie’s 
Angela. 

'J'he sight of her had 
a marked effect on the 
kid 'booties. lie 
pointed at her and 
said, “ Wah ! ” 

The girl stopped and 
smiled. J loosed the 
kid, and he ran to her. 

“Well, baby?” she 
said, bending down to 
him. “ So father found 
you again, did he ? 

Your little son and I ij — 
made friends on the | 
beach this morning,” 
she said to me. 

This was the limit. 
Coming on top of that 
interview with the 
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whiskered lunatic it so utterly 
unnerved me, don’t you know* 
that .she had nodded good-bye 
and was half ~ way down the 
road before 1 caught up with 
my breath emough to deny the 
charge of being the infantas 
father. 

I hadn’t ex{)ecled dear (>1(1 
Freddie to sing with joy when 
he found out whal had hup- 
pened, but 1 did think he 
might have showed a little 
more manly fortiliidi*. lie 
leaped up, gland at the ’'kid, 
and cluU'bed his head. He 
didn’t spc'ak for a long time, 
but, on th(‘ otluT liancl, when 
he began he did not leave oft 
for a long lime*. He was 
quite emotional, dear 
old boy. It beat me 
whcirc' h(‘ (’ould ha\e 
picked up such cx[>res- 
sions. 

“ Well,” hi' said, when 
he had tinished, “ say 
something! Heavens! 
man, wh\' don’t \ou sav 
something ? ” 

“ ^’ou don't givi me 
a (hanee, old top,” I 
.said, soothingly, 

“ VMiat are 
» r you going to 

(Jv ■ do ahoul it ? ” 

“ W'hal can 
^ vve do about 

I* 

lime acting a-? 
/'tv' ' ' nurses to this 

r -t h t s ex- 

London,” he 

^ “ PTeddie ! ” 
V ^ I c r i e d . 
•2^ y “Freddie, old 

L man I ” My 

^ voice shook. 

. . ' “ Would you 

' * * desert a jw at 

a time like 
•.tTootW?' this?” 


Haio, irf-ikskt Toorie^?* 


Lfinknii * ilj 
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** I would* This is your business, and 
youVe got to manage it.” 

Freddie,” I said, youVe got to stand 
by me. You must. Do you realize that 
this child has to be undressed, and bathed, 
and dressed again ? You wouldn’t leave me 
to do all that single-handed ? Freddie, old 
scout, we were at school together. Your 
mothef likes me. You owe me a tenner.” 

He sat down again. 

“ Oh, well,” he said, resignedly. 

“ Besides, old top,” 1 said, I did it all for 
your sake, don’t you know ? ” 

He looked at me in a curious way. 

** Reggie,” he said, in a strained voice, 
“ one moment. I’ll stand a good deal, but 
1 won’t stand for being expected to be 
grateful.” 

Looking back at it, 1 see that what saved 
me from Colney Hatch in that crisis was my 
bright idea of buying up most of the contents 
of the local sweet-shop. By serving our 
sweets to the kid practically incessantly we 
managed to get through the rest of that day 
pretty satisfactorily. At eight o’clock he 
fell asleep in a chair, and, having undressed 
him by unbuttoning every button in sight 
and, where there were no buttons, pulling 
till something gave, we carried him up to bed. 

Freddie stood looking at the ])ile of clothes 
on the floor, and I knew what he was think- 
ing. To get the kid undressed had been 
simple — a mere matter of muscle. But how 
were we to get him into his clothes again ? 
I stirred the pile with my foot. There was 
a long linen arrangement which might have 
been anything. Also a strijo of pink flannel 
which was like nothing on earth. We looked 
at each other and smiled wanly. 

But in the morning 1 rcmeml)ered that 
there were children at the next bungalow but 
one. We went there before breakfast and 
borrowed their nurse. Women are wonder- 
ful, by George they are ! She had that kid 
dressed and looking fit for anything in about 
eight minutes. I showered wealth on her, 
and she promised to come in morning an(i 
evening. I sat down to breakfast almost 
cheerful again. It was the first bit of silver 
lining there had been to the cloud up to date. 

And after I said, there’s lots to 
be said for having a child about the house, if 
you know what I mean. Kind of cosy and 
domestic — ^what ? ” 

Just then the kid upset the milk over 
Freddie’s trousers, and when he had come 
back after changing his clothes he began to 
talk about what a much-maligned man King 
Herod was. The more he saw of Tootles, 


he said, the less he wondered at those impul- 
sive views of his on infanticide. 

Two days later Jimmy Pinkerton came 
down. Jimmy toolc one look at the kid, 
who happened to be howling at the moment, 
and picked up his portmanteau. 

“ For me,” he said, “ the hotel. I can’t 
write dialogue with that sort of thing going 
on. Whose work is this ? Which of you 
adopted this little treasure ? ” 

I told him about Mr. Medwin and the 
mump:-. Jimmy seemed interested. 

“ I might work this up for the stage,” he 
said. “It wouldn’t make a bad situation 
for act two of a farce.” 

“ Farce ! ” snarled poor old Freddie. 

“ Rather. Curtain of act one on hero, a 
well-meaning, half-baked sort of idiot just 
like — that is to say, a well-meaning, half- 
baked sort of idiot, kidnapping the child. 
Second act, his adventures with it. I’ll 
rough it out to-night. Come along and show 
me the hotel, Reggie.” 

As we went i told him the rest of the story, 
the Angela part. He laid down his port- 
manteau and looked at me like an owl through 
his glasses. 

“ What ! ” he said. “ Why, hang it, this 
is a play, ready-made. It’s the old ‘ Tiny 
Hand ’ business. Always safe stuff. Parted 
lovers. Lisping child. Reconciliation over 
the little cradle. It’s big. Child, centre. 
Girl L.(\; Freddie, up stage, by the piano. 
Can Freddie play the piano } ” 

“ He can play a little of ‘ The Rosary ’ with 
one finger.” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“ No ; we shall have to cut out the soft 
music. But the rest’s all right. Look here.” 
He squatted in the sand. “ This stone is the 
girl. This bit of seaweed’s the child. This 
nutshell is Freddie. Dialogue leading up to 
child’s line. Child speaks like, ‘ Boofer 
lady, docs ’oo love dadda ? ’ Business of 
outstrctch(.xl hands. Hold picture for . a 
moment. Freddie crosses L., takes girl’s 
hand. Business of swallowing lump in throat. 
Then big speech. ‘ Ah, Marie,’ or whatever 
her name is — Jane — ^Agnes — ^Angela ? Very 
well. ‘ Ah, Angela, has not this gone on too 
long } A little child rebukes us I Angela ! ’ 
And so on. Freddie must work up his own 
part. I’m just giving you the general outline. 
And we must get a good line for the child. 
‘ Boofer lady, does ’oo love d?.dda ? ’ isn’t 
definite enough. We want something more-— 
ah ! * Kiss Freddie,’ that’s it. Short, crisp, 
and has the punch.” 

But, Jimmy, old top,” I said, ** the only 




objection is, don^t you know, that there’s no 
'vay of getting the girl to the cottage. She 
cuts Freddie. She wouldn’t come within a 
mile of him.” 

Jimmy frowned. 

“ That’s awkward/’ he said. “ Well, we 
shall have to make it an exterior set instead 
of an interior. We can easily corner her on 
the beach somewhere, when we’re ready. 
Meanwhile, wc must get the kid letter-perfect. 
First rehearsal for lines and business eleven 
sharp to-morrow.” 





animal-trainer Johnnies : to stimulate the 
dawning intelligence, and that sort of thing. 
Well, this was every bit as exciting, vSome 


Poor old Freddie was in such a gloomy 
state of mind that we decided not to tell him 
the idea till we had finished coaching the kid. 
He wasn’t in the mood to have a thing like 
that hanging over him. So we concentrated 
on Tootles. And pretty early in the proceed- 
ings we saw that the only way to get Tootles 
worked up to the spirit of the thing was to 
introduce sweets of some sort as a sub- 
motive, so to speak. 

The chief difficulty,” said Jimmy Pinker- 
ton, at the end of the first rehearsal, “ is to 
establish a connection in the kid’s mind 
between his line and the sweets. Once he has 


days success seemed to be staring us in the eye^ 
and the kid got the line out as if he’d been an 
old professional. And then he’d go all to 
pieces again. And time was flying. 

“ We must hurry up, Jimmy,” I said. 

The kid’s uncle may arrive any day now 
and take him away.” 

“ And we haven’t an understudy,” said 
Jimmy. '' There’s something in that. We 
must work ! My goodness, that kid’s a bad 
study. I’ve known deaf-mutes who would 
have learned the part quicker.” 

I will say this for the kid, though : hc Was 
a trier. Failure didn't discourage him* 


grasped the basic fact that those two words, 
dearly spoken, result automatically in acid- 
drops, we have got a success.” 

IVe often thought, don’t you know, how 
interesting it must be to be one of those 


Whenever there was any kind of sweet nmx 
he had a dash at his line, and kept on 
something till he got what he was after. |l|» 
only fault was his uncertainty. 

I would have been prepared to liisk 
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start the performance at the first opportunity, “ Don^t you think — shouldn’t we be going 
but Jimmy said no. on to the beach ? ” I said. 

We’re not nearly ready,” said Jimmy. She had started talking to the kid and 
“ To*day, for instance, he said ‘ Kick Freddie.’ didn’t hear. She was feeling in her pocket 
That’s not going to win any girl’s heart. And for something, 
she might do it, too. No ; we must postpone “ The beach,” I babbled, 
production awhile yet.” See what I’ve brought for you, baby,” 

But, by George, we didn’t. The curtain she said. And, by George, don’t you know, 

went up the very next afternoon. she held up in front of the kid’s bulging eyes 

It was nobody’s fault — certainly not mine, a chunk of toffee about the size of the Auto- 

It was just Fate. Freddie had settled down mobile C'liib. 

at the piano, and I was leading the kid out of That finished it. We had just been having 

the house to exercise it, when, just as we’d a long rehearsal, and the kid was all worked 

got out on to the veranda, along came the up in his part. He got it right first time, 

girl Angela on her way 
to the beach. The kid 
.set up his usual yell at 
the sight of her, and she 
stopjied at the foot of 
the stejis. 

Hello, baby!” she 
said. “ Good morning,” 

.she said to me, “ May 
I come up ? ” 

She didn't wait for an 
answer. She just came. 

She seemed to lie that 
sort of girl. She came 
up on the veranda and 
started fussing over the 
kid. And six feet away, 
mind you, Freddie smit- 
ing the piano in the 
sitting-room. It was a 
dashed disturbing .situa- 
tion, don’t you know. 

At any minute Freddie 
might take it into his 
head to come olit on to 
the veranda, and we hadn’t even begun to “ Kiss Fwcddic I ” he shouted 
rehearse him in his part. And the front door opened, and Freddie 

I tried to break up the scene. came out on to the veranda, for all the world 

We were just going down to the beach,” as if he had been taking a cue. 

I said. He looked at the girl, and the girl looked 

‘‘ Yes ? ” said the girl. She listened for a at him. I looked at the ground, and the kid 
moment. “ So you’re having your piano looked at the toffee. 

tuned? ’’she said. “ My aunt has been trying “ Kiss Fweddie ! ” he yelled. “ Kiss 

to find a tuner for ours. Bo you mind if 1 Fweddie ! ” 

go in and tell this man to come on to us when The girl was still holding up the toffee, 

he’s finished here ? ” and the kid did what Jimmy Pinkerton 

“ Er — not yet,” I said. ** Not yet, if you would have called business of outstretched 
don’t mind. He can’t bear to be disturbed hands ” towards it. 
when he’s workinjg. It’s the artistic tempera- “ Kiss Fweddie 1 ” he shrieked, 

ment. I’ll tell him later.” “ What does this mean ? ” said the girl, 

Very well,” she said, getting up to go. turning to me. 

‘‘ Ask him to call at Pine Bungalow. West “ You’d better give it him, don’t you 

is the name. Oh, he seems to have stopped, know,” I said. He’ll go on till you 
I suppose he will be out in a minute now. do.” 

m wait/' She gave the kid his toffee, and he sub- 
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sided. Poor old Freddie still stood there 
gaping, without a word. 

“ What does it mean ? ” said the girl 
again. Her face was pink, and her eyes were 
sparkling in the'sort of way, don’t you know, 
tliat makes a fellow feel as if he hadn’t any 



bones in him, if you know what 1 mean. Did 
you ever tread on your partner’s dress at a 
dance and tear it, and see her smile at you 
like an angel and say : “ Pkai^e don’t apolo- 
gize. It’s nothing,” and then suddenly meet 
her clear blue eyes and feel as if you had 
stepped on the teeth of a rake and had the 
handle jump up and hit you in the face ? 
Well, that’s how Freddie’s Angela looked. 

“ Well ? ” she said, and her teeth gave a 
little click. 

I gulped. Then I said it was nothing. 
Then I said it was nothing much. Then I 
said, “ Oh, well, it was this way.” And, after 


a few brief remarks about Jimmy Pinkerton, 
I told her all about it. And all the while 
Idiot Freddie stood there gaping, without a 
word. 

And the girl didn’t speak, either. She just 
stood listening. 

And then she began to laugh, I never 
heard a girl laugh so mu(‘h. She leaned 
against the side of the veramla and shrieked. 
And all the while Freddie* the World’s 
Champion ('hum]), stood there, saying 
nothing. 

Well, I sidled towards the steps. I had 
said all 1 had to say, a!id it seemed to me 
that about here the stage-direi'lion ” exit ” 
was written in my part. I gave poor old 
Freddie up in despair. If only he had said 
a word, it might have been all right, bill 
there he stood, speechless. What (an a 
fellow do with a fellow like that ? 

Just out of sight of the house I met Jimmy 
Pinkerton. 

“Hello, Reggie!” he said. ”1 was just 
coming to you. Where’s the kid ? We 
must have a big rehearsal today.” 

“ No good,” 1 said, sadly. “ It’s all over. 
The thing’s iinished. Poor dear old Freddie 
has made an ass of himself and killed the 
whole show.” 

“Tell me,” said Jimmy. 

I told him. 

“ Fluffed in his lines, did he ? ” said Jimmy, 
nodding thoughtfully. “ It’s alwa\s the way 
with these amateurs. We must go back at 
once. Things look bad, but it may not be 
too late,” he said, as we started. “ Even now 
a few welbchosen words trorn a man of the 
world, and ” 

“ Great S(X)t ! ” I critd. “ Look ! ” 

In front of the cottage stood six children, 
a nurse, and the fellow from th<^ grocer’s 
staring. From the windows of the houses 
opposite projected about four hundred heads 
of both sexes, staring. Down the road ('arne 
galloping five more children, a dog, three men, 
and a boy, about to stare. And on our porch, 
as unconsciou.s of the s|)ectalors as if they had 
been alone in the Sahara, stood Freddii'- and 
Angela, clasped in each other’s arms. 

Dear old Freddie may have been fluffy in 
his lines, but, by George, his business had 
certainly gone with a bang I 



"WHEN THE NEW ZEALANDER COMES." 

By PROF. BLYDE MUDDERSNOOK, Mz.a.S. 
IllurtrateJ by W. E. W^fuU. 

. . When some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's."— 


OR some years past the extra- 
Orel inary fineJs of the Dr. 
Slovak-Bagster of Patagonia 
had aroused the deepest 
interest in ancient London 
archaiology. Certain objet'ts 
which had been acquired by 
the Auckland National Museum— one believed 
to be an effigy of an English warrior, Arthur 
Duke (of Wellington), circa anno 1850 of the 
C'hristian era, and a portion of a curious 
metal chariot or mota-car with a legend, 
D-468 — have been inspected by thousands of 
Zealanders. Recollecting that this half- 
mythical city of Lun-dun, or Londinium, 
was once the capital of our race, funds to the 
extent of forty thousand punclas were speedily 
granted by the Zealand National Council for 
the purpose of dispatching a scientific party 
to England to undertake special work of 
excavation of the site of Lun-dun and the 
Cockni region in the vicinity of the River 
Thames. 

To begin with, it may be stated that our 
party consisted of Colonel Binns Smoodle, 
P.D,, S.R., Dr. Tite Opkins, R.O. (the 
distinguished architect-draughtsman, who has 
alreacly been engaged in exi'avations at Paris 
—otherwise the Gace ('ity, believed to be the 
headquarters of the Gaies and Berlin, 
notable as the homo of the Germs or Sheenies), 
Fellow Mustard Snip (the solarist, whose 
solar prints of ancient (ffiicago have won him * 
several radium medals), and myself. 

We left Auckland fully equipped on the 
ninth of Thermoso, s.c. 5607, and five days 
later alighted at Lloydville, on the southern 
coast of the island of Wallia, formerly Britain, 
or Angleland. From thence we made our 
way northward through the Wallish forests 
until, after many hardships and difficulties, 
which it is not necessary to recount, we 
reached the ancient village of Suthuk, which 
is on the edge of the river-bed of the Thames, 
most of which is now reclaimed land planted 
witli cabbages, the export of which forms the 
principal staple of the country. 


Two of the most enlightened of the in- 
habitants, who, it is regrettable to know, 
have sunk very low in the si'ale of intelligence, 
undertook to guide us to the principal spots 
customarily visited by travellers. Our first 
destination was the vestiges of the once 
famous Lun-dun Bridge, mentioned in many 
ancient accounts and in one folk-lore ballad 
whi('h has come down to us beginning, “ Lun- 
dun Bridge is falling down.^^ Several arches 
of this structure now span the intervening 
space between the village of Suthuk and the 
extremely picturesque ruins which are visible 
on the summit of an opposite eminence. 

These ruins are now all that is left of the 
once famous ('ockni cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
It was a superb day in early autumn when we 
halted to survey the scene, and my talented 
friend, Dr. Titc Opkins, took up his post on 
one of the shattered arches, in order to make 
a sketch of the ruins. Another colleague, 
Mr. Mustard Snif), proceeded to make some 
solar prints of the immediate neighbourhood, 
which is one much haunted by bitterns. 

After a brief delay, leaving Dr. Opkins 
engaged in his congenial task, the rest of the 
party pressed forward and began to make an 
investigation of the remains of this once 
populous and opulent city at closer quarters, 
it is difficult for me to describe vividly the 
general ruin and desolation which now 
pervade this celebrated spot. 

Several benighted peasants, who, we are 
told, claim to be the last survivors of the 
tribe of the C'oeknies, now began to gather 
around us, and to offer for barter certain 
objec ts which they had dug up at various 
times in the vicinity. I will not undertake 
to enumerate all these objects, many of which 
possess considerable archaeological interest. 
Amongst them was a curious and complicated 
instrument, concerning whose use we are not 
agreed, but which corresponds in many 
particulars to the description which has come 
down to us of an ancient English machine, 
in which certain characters were impressed 
upon sheets of paper, called a write-typer. 
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three or four thousand years ago, and known 
as the organ. This particular specimen — as 
Dr. Schmutz, in his monograph of Ancient 
England, has shown —was considered one of 
the finest in Great Britain, being divided into 
two parts, one on eac h side of the choir, with 
connecting mec'.hanism under the choir floor- 
ing. It emitted strange vibrating sounds, 
sometimes resembling the tones of the human 
voice and other times of thunder. 

In the course of the next three months a 
most astonishing collection of fragments of 
statues and of mural decoration rewarded 
our efforts. One in particular we were 
desirous of exhuming, in order to confirm 
the passage from the old English chronieder, 
Mac'aulay, ({uoted in Schmutz’s monumental 
work, before the Wall ish fog and rainy season 
known as winter set in I am glad to be 
able to report that the tablet in memory of 
Christ ophorus Wren, the builder of the 
cathedral, with the insc'ription ( onlaining the 
words, “ Lector, si monumentum ret|uiris, 
circurnspice,” was brought to light, and has 
been shipped to old Zealand. 

It is iinpo.ssihle to (onv'ey an id(‘a of the 
horrors of the Wallish (limate at this season 
of the year. It rendered it impossible for us 
to continue our labours. Indeed, it is no 
wamder that ibis island became gradually 
depojmlated in the c ourse of c'enturies, when 
its inhabitants had to endure suc h climatic 
hardships. Inclec'd, to one accustomcul to 
the edimates of old Zcialand, Australis, 
Krugeidand, Majdelaud, l)ai-Nij)pon, and 
other parts of the world, not to mention Mars 
and the mocon, it is hard to realize how an\' 
intelligent race of men would consent to 
continue existenc e in su(.h a bleak island. 

When we eventually resumed our excava- 
tions at St, Paul’s, w’c wore rewarded by 
coming across what is undoubtedly the once 
famous lantern formerly above the dome. 
On the top of tlie lantern oie c rc’slc'd a ball, 
surmounted b)' a cross, both together weighing 
three thousand four Imndred and sixty-two 
mullia-or, in the system of weights ihen 
IWievecl to be in vogue, edght thousand nine 
hundred and sixty pouncls. ddic ball was 
six feet in diameter, and could hold ten or 
twelve persons within. Judge, therefore, 
what must have been the majesty of this 
structure three thousand years ago ! Its 
height was four hundred and eighty peda, 
or three hundred and sixty-four English feet 
— the scale of measurement being derived 
from the size of the human foot, which was 
much larger amongst the English people than 
it is at present. 


Meanwhile, other workmen were busily 
engaged in investigations, under our direction, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. One of 
these was on the site of a building which at 
one time must have borne the legend in gilt 
letters “ Lyons,” probably one of those 
temf)les mentioned by Dr. .Scdimutz, fre- 
quented by the population of all classes for 
the consumption of a beverage known as tea, 
or tay. In the foundation-stone of this 
building was made a memorable discovery, 
and what has hitherto hardly been believed 
to exist— namely, copies of the daily journals 
of Lun-dun in the ('hristian year 1912. This 
find created the utmost excitement amongst 
scholars throughout the civilized world. It 
was comj)arable to the fabled discovery by 
the antique demi-god Napoleon of the 
so-called Rosetta Stone, which unlocked as 
if by magic the repository of the secrets of 
the Egyptian past. The key to the whole of 
these journals or newspapers has not yet 
been found, but learned men arc engaged 
upon them, and no doubt much of great 
interest will be revealed. One of these 
printed dcxaimenls (or newspapers, as they 
were called) bore the title of the Daily 
Telegraph. 'Flu* telegraph was, it will be 
remembered, the instrument for (‘onveying 
messages from one jdat'e to another by means 
of electrical c'urrents ])assing along wires. 
Why the ncwspapcT bore this name has not 
yet been elucidated. The whole dociimcmt, 
however, is a mine of great philologic al value, 
and contains many rare; words and phrases 
not to be found elscwdierc*. Another docu- 
ment, suj)(‘rs(Til)ed Daily Yarn, is an t‘ven 
grc'aler curiosity. It contains referenc'es to 
events which the learned Dr. vSehmul/, 
Prolessor Zammer, and others declare could 
not possibly ever have happened, and is 
therelore sup})ost‘cl to have been the joint 
composition of talented fabulists, whose 
little tales appear tc) have enjoy c^d a wide 
popularity three thousand years ago. A 
specimen of the pic ture* papers of the period 
was also found, exhibiting on either side of 
the leaf bizarre reproductions in blac k ink 
of current e[)isc)cies, some of them very in- 
structive and entertaining, although dilTic'ult 
to connect with human life at any period of 
the world’s history. 

Not far distant from vSt. Paul’s are the 
ruins of the ancient fortress and gloomy 
State prison of Lun-dun, once held to be 
historically the most interesting spot in 
Angleland. It was called the Tower, and 
was built by one William, surnamed the 
Conqueror, The chapel of St. John, which 
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IHK KIJINS Ol^ I IlK AN('IP.NT lOR I'KKSS AND bTA'l 1C TKlSON, I'AI l.KD 
Tine JOWKR.” 


WHS once situated on the sc( ond floor of the 
striK'turc, had long disappeared ; hut at a 
depth of fifty feet its massive pillars and 
( ubieal capitols, its wide triforium, its apse, 
its ruined arches, and its barrel-vaulted 
ceiling were unearthed by the excavators. A 
great deal of armour was also found — that is, 
a kind of steel clothing— which is supposed 
to have been worn by the famous personages 
of Angleland’s mightiest period - Asquith, 
Lloyd George, Churchill, and others — to 
protect them effectually against the assaults 
of their enemies. 

From the Tower we eventually proceeded 
along the banks of the river to a temple of 


even greater renown, no less than 
the Westminster Abbey of English 
legpd. This’ famous structure, to 
which the name of W'allmlla has 
been applied, stands on low ground 
on the left bank, overgrown with 
thorns and surrounded by a marsh. 
The Abbey formerly containt'd 
numerous Koyal burial vaults and 
a long series of monuments to c ele- 
brated men. Interment within these 
walls was held to be the last and 
greatest honour which the nation 
c ould bestow on the most illiistriouK 
of her sons. It was also the pin e 
where the Phiglish Kings and (,)uec‘ns 
were crowned, with great jiomp. 
Alas, what is left of this glory to^ 
day? A picturesque and xcnc'rahlt' 
ruin whic h the piety of one of the 
(ockni tribes, alter gieat labour, 
exposed over a century ago to tin 
light. It is with feelings almost too 
deep for words that wt‘ pass the site 
of the nave, c hanc'd, and cloistei , 
and remember the st'cncs clouhlless 
enacted here thousands ol years ago. 
At first we enc'ountcTOcl some difl’e 
c ully in i ommera ing our operations, 
owing to the prejudice 
of sonic‘ of the natives, 
bill wlienour intentions 
were finally explained 
3. to thcan and sevcTal 

liad been snfliciently 
bribed, we wcac* allowed 
to continue the' work. 
AflcT rc-moving .some 
six million c ubic jieda 
of rubbish, which was 
carted away, w*‘ came 
, across a marble efligy, 

lie I'kisoN, c'Aii.KD , • , 1 1 '1 ;• 

whu h has hecai identi- 
fied as that of the 
slalc'smiin William Pitt, in tha (ompuny of 
two other fif^ures, oni‘ representing History 
listening to his words, and the other Anarehy 
in chains. These highlv interesting speeiruens 
of the sculi)ture of oldAngleland in its prime 
have been presented hy onr (lovernment to 
the I’resident of Siberia. 

One of the eonelusions resulting from our 
excavations at Westminster was the exposure 
of the fallacy that only great men were 
buried in the Abbey, for we came across 
numerous vaults of persons not mentioned in 
Schmulz’s lists. Several of them have since 
been shown to be persons of .small conse- 
quence : John Blow, who played the organ 
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at one time; Eliza- 
beth Warren, 
widow of a Bishop 
William Thynne ; 
John Ernest 
Grabb ; Thomas 
Shad well, the 
poet; Peter Brown, 
aged seven years ; 
Esmc Stuart, aged 
ten ; Aphra Behn, 
a lady who wrote 
shilling shockers 
(as certain light 
romances were 
then called); 
Suzanna David- 
son, daughter of 
a rich merchant 
of Rotterdam, and 
other celebrities of 
that stamp. 

We succeeded 
in exhuming large 
fragments of a 
most extraordi- 
nary piece of 
sculpture, which 
at first we sup- 
posed must be 
that of some great 
monarch, states- 
man, or warrior. 
It represented 
Death emerging 
from a tomb and 
launching his dart 
at a lady in the 
act of dying, while 
her husband tries 
to ward oil the 
attack. This strik- 
ing work was, how- 
ever, shown to 
commemorate the 
memory of a Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird, of 
whom nothing is 
known except that 
they conducted a 
very successful 
drapery establish- 
ment somewhere 
near the Via 
Oxford. 

We left a large 
party at work 
busily restoring 
Westminster 
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Abbey, so that it yet may present some 
notion of its former greatness, JUit at present 
funds arc sorely larking for tlie purpose, 
inasnuK'h as the muni('ij)ality of Lloydville 
has failed to grant the money wc had 
l)op(‘d for. 

( losely adjacent to the Abbey are the 
imposing ruins of the Golhir temple of 
Parliament, which was dedicated to St. 
Stephen. Here was where the statesmen, 
orators, and politicians assembled by hun- 
dreds daily thousands of years ago. Frag- 
ments of their del)ates may be read in 
Sclirnutz, and excite in us now the utmost 



astonishment that the affairs (d a great 
nation should have been f ondut'ted in such 
a manner. Excavations on tins site liavc 
yielded many finds of aniiejuarian interest, 
amongst them being a small iion box, upon 
whieh tile initials “ F. K. S/’ are still visible. 
When this box wa.s broken open se^ laal 
sheets of pajier were found, still in a state of 
good preservation. One of these sheets was 
headed, “ Mems. for tlie l)a\ . (iive W inston 
beans. No warrant for barriers. Disgracclul 
arrogance of power,” etc., the exact signi 
ficance of which has so iar es('a[)ed o\it 
.scholiasts. 

But, great as was the interest whii h tliesi' 
magnificent ruins arousid in iis, there were 
some who w'cie filled with a greater h'lvour 
at the thought of bringing to light some 
relies of that world-famous library and 
areha'ological ('ollection known as the Pritish 
•Mnseum. 

Making our way thither, a('ross fields covered 
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with undergrowth and small timber, with 
occasional woodmen’s cottages, we came to 
the northern side of what was once the road 
running between Lun-dun and Oxford, tintl 
the relics of a once stately pile. This building 
is said to date bac k to the first half of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, and 
was built by two brothers named Smirke. 
Within it was gathered an enormous collection 
of printed books, manuscripts, prints, and 
drawings, antiquities," coins, and medals. 
What is now left of all this wealth ? Bats 
and swallows now circle about what was bnce 
the great reading-room, and moss and ivy 
cover a great part of the ruins. It is said 
that pigeons once resorted here in large 


numbers, and tales 
are related which 
seem to us now 
incredible. 

Several highly 
interesting finds 
were made in th^s 
vicinity. It must 
be remembered 
that the average 
difference of level 
be twee n the 
ancient site of 
Lun-dun and the 
modern village is 
seventy- two feel, 
'fhis corresponds 
to the difference 
of level which was 
found between the 
nnc’icnt and later 
Rome, as recorded 
in phonograph 
discs dating about 
the year 2000. 1 ^'or 
instance, wc are 
told that a pcdi's- 
tal inscribed with 
the name of 
Nicratius (erialis, 
formerly in the 
inner courtyard in 
the House of the 
Vestals in the 
h'drum, was found 
perpendicular and 
intact at this 
depth. At a depth 
of nearly eighty 
feet wx' came across 
f)ortions of the in- 
scription wlii(;h 
formerly ran 
around the top of the reading-room, inscribed 
with such names as “Tennyson,” “Words- 
worth” and “Milton,” who are believed to 
have been poets of that period, but whose 
writings have not come down to us. 

We are told that in the reign of the fifth 
George the Courts of Law were regarded as 
one of the most imposing structures of the 
aipital. Here foregathered all the professors 
of that mysterious system called Law in 
ancient times — chief justices, judges, bar- 
risters, solic itors, and other of the strange 
hierarchy long since obsolete. The halls in 
which they plied their calling have almost 
disappeared, and only a couple of venerable 
towers remain. Beneath the terns of stone, 
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Judith Lee: Pages from Her Life. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated hy J. R. Skelton. 

fA new detective method is such a rare thing that it is with unusual pleasure wc continue the 
adventures of Judith Lee, the fortunate possessor of a gift which gives her a place apart in detective 
fiction. Mr. Marsh's heroine is one whose fortune*, wc predict with confidence, will be followed 
with the greatest interest from month to month.] 

II. — Eavesdropping at Interlaken. 


JIAVL" sonictimo.s thought 
that this gift of mine for 
reading words as titey i.ssue 
from peo])le’s lips places rnc, 
with or without my will, in 
the position of the eaves- 
dro])})cr. 'I'here hav(‘ been 
occasions on whic‘h^ before I knew it, I have 
been made cognisant of conversations, of 
confidences, which were meant to lie sacTed ; 
and, though such knowledge has been acquired 
through no fault of mine, 1 have fell ashamed, 
just as if I had been listening at a key-hole, 
and I have almo.st wished that the power 
which Nature gave me, and whi(']i y<*ars of 
practice have made jMTfec t, was not mine at 
all. On the other hand, there have been 
times when 1 was very glad indeed that 1 was 
able to play the part of eavesdropper. As, 
to very strict jairists, this may not sound a 
pleasant confession to make, I will give an 
instance of the kind of thing 1 mean. 

1 suppo.se I was about seventeen ; J know 
I had just put my hair up, wliich had grown 
to something like a decent length sinc'e it had 
come in contact with the edge of that doughty 
Scottish chieftain’s — MacGregor’s- -knife. My 
mother was not very well. My father was 
reluctant to leave her. It looked as if the 
summer holiday which had lieen promised me 
was in peril, when two acquaintances, Mr, 
and Mrs. Travers, rather than that 1 should 
lose it altogether, offered to take me under 
their wing. They were going for a little tour 
in Switzerland, proposing to spend most of 
their time at Interlaken, and niy parents, 
feeling that I should be perfectly safe with 
them, accepted their proffered chaperonage. 
Everything went well until we got to Inter- 


laken. There they met some friends who 
were going on a climbing expedition, and, as 
Mr. and Mrs. 'IVavtTs were both k(‘.en moun- 
taineers, they were very eager to join them. 
1 was the only difficulty in their way. They 
could not say e.xactly how long they would 
be absent, but probaldy a week ; and what 
was to boi'ome of me in that great hotel tliere 
all alone ? J'hey i)r()tested that it would be 
()uite impossible to leave me ; they would 
have to give up that climb ; and 1 bidieve 
they would have done so if what seemed to 
be a solution of the diffuailty had not turned 
up. 

'fhe pcojilc in the hotel wen* for the most 
])art very sociable folk, as people in such 
places are apt to be. 7\mong other ]x*rsons 
whose acquainlani'i we had mnde wii'* a 
middle-tiged widow, a Mrs. Hawthorne. When 
she heard of what Mr. and Mrs. dVavers 
wanted to do, and how they could not do it 
Ix'cause of me, she volunteered, during tlieir 
absence, to oreup\ their j)]a('e as my chci})er()n, 
assuring them tliat e\ery possible ('are should 
be taken of me. 

In the hotel were stopping a brother and 
sister, a Mr. and Miss Sterndale. With them 
1 had grown quite friendly. Mr. Sterndale 
I should have set down as twenty-five or 
twenty-six, and his sister as a year or two 
) ounger. k’rom the day on which I had first 
seen them they had shown an inc'lination for 
my society ; and, to speak quite frankly, on 
different occasions Mr. Sterndale had paid me 
what seemed to me to be delicate little atten- 
tions which were very dear to my maiden, 
heart. 1 had some difficulty in inducing 
people to treat me as if 1 were grown up. 
After a few minutes^ converj^tion even 
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perfect strangers would ask me how "'old 
I was, and when I told them they were 
apt to assume an attitude towards me 
as if 1 were the merest child, of which I 
disapproved. 

Wluit attracted me to Mr. Sterndale was 
that, from the very first, he treated me with 
defcn'iK'c, as if I were at least as old as he was. 

On the third day after Mr. and Mrs. Travers 
had left Mrs. Hawthorne came to me with a 
long face and a letter in her hand. 

“ My dear, 1 cannot tell you how annoyed 
J am, but 1 shall haA’c to go to pjigland at 
on(’e lf)-day. And whatever will become of 
you ? ’’ 

U seemed that her only sister was dan- 
gerously ill, and that she was implored to go 
to her as soon as she (‘ould. Of course, .she 
would have to go. I told hiT that it did not 
matter in the least about me ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Travers would be ba('k in a day or two, and 
now that I knew so many ])(‘ople in the 
hotel, who were all of them disjiosed to be 
friendly, 1 should be jierfectly all right until 
they came. She must not allow any consider- 
ation for me to keep her for a moment from 
obeying her sister’s call. She left for London 
that afternoon ; but, so far from cv(‘rything 
being f)erfectly all right with me after she had 
gone, the very next day my troubk‘.s began. 

'They began in the morning. 1 wms sitting 
on the terrace with a book. Mr. Sterndale 
had been talking to me. Pre.seiitly his sister 
came through an oj)en kVeiich window from 
the lounge. Her brother went u]) to her ; 1 
sat still. She w^is at the other end of the 
terrace, and wh(*n she saw me she nodded 
and smile<l. When her brother came up to 
her, he .said something which, as his back w'as 
towards me, of course I did not catch ; but 
h(',r answer to him, which was very gently 
uttered, I .saw (juite distinctly ; all the wdiilc 
she wais speaking she wais smiling at me. 

“ She has a red moroc'co jewa*l-casc sort of 
a thing on the corner of her mantel-shelf ; 1 
put it under the bottom tray. With the 
ex(’eption of that gold locket which she is 
always wearing it’s the only decent thing in 
it ; it’s full of childish trumpery.” 

That was what Miss Sterndale said to her 
brother, and I saw^ her say it with rather 
curious feelings. What had he asked her ? 
'i’o what could she be referring ? L had “ a 
red morocco jewel-case sort of a thing,” and it 
stood on a corner of my mantel-shelf. 1 also 
had a gold locket, which, if I was not, as she 
put it, always wearing, 1 did wear pretty 
often. Certainly it was the only article in 
my jewel-case which was worth very much ; 


and with a horrid sort of (|iuilm 1 owmed to 
m 5 'self that the rest of the contents might 
come under the definition of childish 
trumpery.” She said she had put some- 
thing under the bottom tray. What bottom 
tray Whose bottom tray? 'rhere were 
trays in my jewel-case: .she could not 
possibly have meant that she had put anv^- 
thing under one of them, 'fhe idea was 
too preposterous. And yet, if we had not 
been going to St. Heatenberg I think I 
.should have gone straight up to my bedroom 
to see. J do not know hf)w it was ; the 
moment before 1 had hei'U perfectly happy ; 
there was not a grain ol .suspi<'i(»n ’ i th(' air, 
nor in my mind ; then all of a sudden I 
felt quite curious, (ould there be two 
persons in the house possessed of “ a rofl 
morocco jewel-case sort ot a thing,” whic'h 
stood on a corner of the mantel-shelf, in which 
was a gold locket and a latlier mixed eollei - 
tion of childish lriim])ery ? 1 wondert‘(l. 

'fhe evening before w(‘ had ai ranged to 
make an excursion to St, Beatiaiberg on 
the Lake of Thun — five or six of us. I w^as 
dressed ready to start when Miss StiTndale 
came through that French window. She 
also was r(‘ady, and her brolluT. Presently 
the others appeared. I was leeling a little 
confused ; 1 ('ouId not think of an excuse 
wdiirh would give me an opportunity of 
examining my jewel-case. Anvliow, 1 kept 
trying to tell myself it w^as absurd. 1 wislied 
I could not sec wbat fieople \vi‘r(‘ saying merely 
by w'alehing iheir lips. 

My day at St. Heatenberg was sjioilt, 
though I kept telling inyselt that it was all 
my own fault, and nobody cKe’s. I'Acryout’ 
w^as gay, and full of iun and laughter every- 
one but me. My mood was so obviously out 
of tune with theirs that lhe\ commented on it. 

” What is the matter witli you, Miss lav ” 
asked Mrs. Dalton; “you look as if you were, 
not enjoying yourself one little bit.” 

1 did not like to say that 1 was not ; as a 
matter ol fact, when tluw' rallied me I said 
that I was— but it was not true. 

When 1 got back to the hotel and was in 
my bedroom, I went straight up to that ” ted 
morocco jewel- ease sort of a thing ” and looked 
at it. It was locked, just a.s 1 had lelt it. 
dearly I had been worrying myself all day 
long about nothing at all. Still, I got my keys 
and opencfl it ; there was nothing to show 
that the contents had been tour hed. I lifted 
the two trays — and I gasped. I do not know 
how else to describe it- -something seemed 
all at once to be choking me, so that it was 
with an effort that I breathed. In the jewel- 
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case, under the bottom tray, was a pendant — 
a beautiful circular diamond pendant, of the 
size, perhaps, of a fiv^c-shilling piece. It was 
not mine; I never had anything so beautiful 
in my life. Where did it come from ? C'ould 
Miss Sterndale have put it there ? Was that 
the meaning of her words ? 

I took the pendant out. It was a beauty ; 
it could not be a present from the Stcrndales, 
from either the sister or the brother. 'J'hey 
must have known that I could not accept 
such a gift as that from strangers. And then, 
what a queer way of making a f)resent and 
such a present ! 

As I looked at it 1 began to htiw a vt‘ry 
uncomlortable ieeling that I had secii it 
before, or one very like it, on someone in the 
house. My head, or my brain, or something, 
seemed to be so muddled that at the moment 
I could not think who that someone was. 1 
had washed and tidied myseli belore 1 deiaded 
that I would go down with the pendant in 
my hand and, at the risk of no mattcT what 
misunderstanding, ask Miss Sterndale what 
she meant by putting it there. So, when I 
had got my unruly hair into sometliing like 
order, downstairs 1 went, and rushed into 
the lounge with so much impetuosity that 1 
all but cannoned against Miss (ioodridge, 
who was coming out. 

“ Good grac ious, child ! ” she (welaimed. 

Do look where you are going. \'c)u almost 
kno('k(‘d me over.” 

The instant 1 saw' her, and she said that, 
I remembered -T knew' whom 1 had seen 
wearing that diamond pendant which I was 
holding tightly elas])ed in the palm ol my 
hand. It w\as the ])erson whom 1 had almost 
knoc'ked over, ]\Iiss Goodridge herself— of 
coun ’ ! One of the ])ersons in the hotel 
whom, so lar as J knew anything of them. I 
liked least. Miss Goodridge was a tall, 
angular person of perhaj)s cjiiite thirty-five, 
who dressed and c'arried hersell as il she were 
still a girl. She had been most unpleasant 
to iiu. I had no idea v;hat I had done or 
.said to cause her annoyatu e, luit I had a feel- 
ing that she dislike d me, and was at no [lains 
to conc'cal the fact. Tke sight of her, and 
the thought that I had nearly knocked her 
over, quite drove the sense out of my head. 

Oh, Miss Goodridge ! ” I exclaimed, 
rather fatuously, “ You look as if something 
had happened/^ 

“ Something has happened, she replied. 
“ There's a thief in the house. I have been 
robbed. Someone has stolen my pendant — 
my diamond pendant.” 

Someone had stolen her diamond pendant I 


I do not know if the temperature changed all 
at once, but I do know that a chill went all 
over me. Was that the explanation ? ("ould 

it possibly he I did not care to carry 

even my thought to a logical finish. I stopd 
there as if I were moonstruck, with Miss 
Goodridge looking at me with angry eyes. 

“ What is the matter with the child ? ” 
she asked. “ I did not know you dark- 
skinned girls c ould blush, hut I declare you’ve 
gone as red as a lobster.” 

1 do not know if she thought that lobsters 
wc‘re red before they were boiled. 1 tried 
to explain, to say what I wanted to say, but 
1 appeared to be tongue tied. 

“ Can't you speak ? ” she (..manded. 
“ Don’t glare at me as if you’d committed a 
murder. Anyone would think that you had 
been robbed instead of me. 1 suppose you 
haven’t stolen my ])cndant ? ” 

She dreW' her bow at a venture, but her 
arrow hit the mark. 

“Oh, Miss Goodridge!” 1 repeated. It 
seemed to l)c all I could say. 

She put her hand upon my shoulder. 

“ What is the matter wdth the girl ? You 
young WTctc h ! Have you been playing any 
tric'ks with that pendant ol mine ? ” 

“ 1-— I found il,” i stamniercd. 1 held 
out to her my open hand with the pendant 
on the ])alin. 

“You- NOLI found it? hound \\'hat ? ” 
.She looked at me* and then at my ontstrc'tc hed 
hand. “ My })cndant ! She’s got my pen- 
dant ! ” She snatc hed it from me. “ You 
—you young — thief! And you have the 
insolc^nc e to pretend you found il 1 ” 

“ 1 did find it— I found it in my bedroom.” 

“ Did you really ? Of all the assurance ! 
I've always felt that you were the kind of 
(TeaUire with w'hom the less one had to do 
the better, but 1 never c redited ycui wath a 
taste for this sort of thing. Get cjut oi my 
w'uy ! Don’t you evea* dare to speak to me 
again.” 

She did not wait for me to get out of her 
w^ay ; she gave me a violent push and rushed 
right inxst me. It was a polished floor; if 
1 had not come in contact with a big arm- 
chair 1 should have tumbled on to it. My 
feelings when I was left alone in the lounge 
were not enviable. At seventeen, even if 
one thinks oneself grown up, one is still only 
a child, and I was a stranger in a strange 
land, without a friend in all that great hotel, 
without a soul to advise me. Still, as I knew 
that I was absolutely and entirely inr\pcent, I 
did not intend to behave as if I were guilty. 
I went up to my room again and dressed for 
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dinner. I told myself over and over again 
as I performed my simple toilette that I 
would make Miss Goodridge eat her words 
before she had done, though at that moment 
1 had not the faintest notion how I was going 
to do it. 

'I'hat was a horrid dinner — not from the 
culinary, but from my point of view. If 
the dinner was horrid, in the lounge after- 
wards it was worse. Miss Sterndale actually 
had ihv. audacity to come up to me and pre- 
tend to play the part of sympathetic' friend. 

“ \'()U seem to be all alonc/^ she began. 
I was all alone ; 1 had 

never thought that anyone 
could ieel so utterly alone 
as 1 did in that crowded 
lounge. “ Miss J.(‘e, why 
do you look at me like 
that ? ” 1 W'as looking at 

her as if I wished her to 
understand that 1 was look- 
ing into her very soul- if 
she had one. Jler smiling 
serenity of countenance 
was incredible to me, know- 
ing w^hat ] knew'. Have 
you had bad new's Irom 
Iiome, or from Mr. and Mrs. 
i'ravcTs, or are ycju un- 
l’aj)])y because Mrs. Haw- 
thorne has gone ? \ou seem 
so different. What has 
bc'en the matter with you 
the w'hole ot to-da}' ? ” 

I was on the ])oint of 
giving an explanation whic h 
I think might have startled 
hcT when J hap])ened to 
glanc{‘ across the room. At 
a table near the o]7C*n win- 
dow, Mr. Sterndale was 
sitting w ith Miss Goodridge. 
rhey w'crc having coffee. 

Although Mi.ss (ioodridge 
was sitting sideways, she 
continually turned her head 
to w^atch me. Mr. Sterndale 
was sitting directly facing 
me. He had a cigarette in one hand, and 
every now and then he sipped his coffee, 
but most of the time he talked. But, 
although 1 could not even hear the sound 
of his voice, I saw what he said as distinctly 
as if he had been shouting in my ear. It was 
the sentence he was uttering which caused 
tne to defer the explanation which I had it 
in my mind to give to his sister. 

Of course, the girl's a thief — I'm afraid 


that goes without saying.*’ It was that sen- 
tence which was issuing from his lips at the 
moment when I chanced to glance in his 
direction which caused the explanation I 
had been 
about to 
make to 
his sister 
to be de- 
ferred. 

Miss 
G o o d - 
ridge had 
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don’t you KVKK DANE D 
ME AOAIN. ” 


her cofTce-cup up to her mouth, so I could not 
see what she said ; but if 1 Iiad been put to it 
I might have made a very shrew’d guess by the 
reply he made. He took his cigarette ft om his 
lifjs, blew out a thin column of smoke, leaned 
back in his chair— -and all the time he was 
looking smilingly at me with what he meant 
me to think were the eyes of a friend. 

“ It's all very well for you to talk. I tanly 
have had my suspicions, but it is only within 
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the last hour or two that they have been 
confirmed.’^ 

She said something which again I could 
not sec ; his reply suggested that she must 
have asked a question. 

ril tell you what J mean by saying that 
my doubts have been confirmed. A man was 
passing through this afternoon with whom 
1 have some acquaintance — the Rector of 
Leeds. I wonder he did not say the Bishop 

of London. He saw— our friend He 

made a slight inclination of his head towards 
me. At sight of her he exclaimed : ‘ Halloa, 
there’s that Burnett girl ! ’ For a parson he 
has rather a free and easy way of speaking ; 
he’s one of your modern kind.” I believed 
him I “ ‘ Fbirnett girl ? ’ 1 said. ‘ But her 
name’s Lee— Judith l.ce.’ ‘ Oh, she calls her- 
self Lee now, does she ? That settles it.’ 

^ Settles what ? ’ 1 asked, because I saw that 
there was something in his tone. ^ My dear 
Reggie,’ he said (he always calls me Reggie ; 
I’ve known him for years), ‘ at the beginning 
of the season that girl whom you call Judith 
Lee was at Pontresina, staying in the same 
hotel as I was. She called herself Burnett 
then. Robberies were going on all the time, 
people were ('ontinually missing things. At 
last a Russian woman lost a valuable k)t of 
jewellery. That settled it— Miss Buniett 
went.’ ” 

Miss Goodridge turned so that her face w'c.s 
hidden ; but, as before, his reply gaN’e me a 
pretty good clue as to the question she had 
asked. 

“ Of course I mean it. Do you think I’d 
say a thing like that if 1 didn’t mean it ? 1 

won’t tell you all he said— it wouldn’t be 
quite fair. But it came to this. He said 
that the young lady whom we have all 
thought so sweet and innocent ” 

Miss Goodridge interposed with a remark 
which, in a guessing competition, 1 think I 
could have come pretty near to. He 
replied : — 

Well, I’ve sometimes felt that you were 
rather hard on her, that perhaps }'ou were a 
trifle prejudiced.” 

Miss Goodridge turned her face towards 
me, and then I saw her words. 

I’m a better judge of feminine human 
nature than you .suppose. The first moment 
I saw her I knew she w^as a young cat, though 
I admit I didn’t take her to be as bad as she 
is. What did your clerical friend say of her, 
of the Miss Burnett whom we know now as 
Miss Lee ? ’’ 

I did not wait to learn his answer — I had 
learnt enough. What hxs sister thought of 


my demeanour 1 did not care ; I had been 
dimly conscious that she had been talking to 
me all the while, but what she was saying I 
do not know. My attention had been wholly 
taken up with what 1 did not hear. Before 
he began his reply to Miss Goodridge’s 
genial inquiry I got up from my chair and 
marched out of the lounge, without saying a 
word to Miss Sterndale. When I had gone a 
little way I remembered that I had left my 
handkerchief — my best lacc handkerchief — 
on the table by which I had been sitting. 
Even in the midst of my agitation I was 
conscious that I could not afford to lose it, 
so went back for it. 

Miss Sterndale had joined her brother and 
Miss Goodridge. Two or three other people 
were standing by them, evidently interested 
in what was being said. I found my hand- 
kerchief. As I was going off with it Miss 
Sterndale turned round in my direction, 
without, however, thinking it worth her 
while to break off the remark she was making, 
taking it for granted, of course, th^H it was 
inaiulible to me. 1 ccine in, as it were, for 
the tail end of it. 

“ . . . 1 am so disappointed in her ; I 
have tried to like her, and n( w 1 fear it is 
only tcc certain that she is one of those 
(Teatures of whom the less said the better.” 

That these words referred to me I had not 
the slightest doubt. Yet, while they were 
still on her lips, presuming on her conviction 
that they were hidden from me, she nodded 
and smiled as if she were wishing me a friendly 
good-night. 

The treachery of it ! Now that I am able 
to look back calmly, I think it was that which 
galled me most. Her brother, with his 
gratuitous, horrible lies, had actually lieen 
pretending to make love to me--! am sure 
that was what he wished me to think he was 
doing. What a fool he must have thought me ! 

That was a sleepless night. It was hours 
before 1 got between the sheets, and when 1 
did it was not to slumber. 1'he feeling that 
1 was so entirely alone, and that there was not 
a soul within miles and miles to whom J could 
turn for help, coupled with the consciousness 
that I had scarcely enough money to pay the 
hotel bill, and, what was even worse, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Travers had gone off with the return- 
half of my ticket to London, so that 1 could 
not go back home however much I might want 
to — these things were hard enough to bear ; 
but they seemed to be as nothing compared 
to that man and woman’s treachery. What 
was their motive, what could have induced 
them, was beyond my comprehension. It 
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wau a problem which I strove all night to 
solve. But the solution came on the morrow. 

I, soon knew what had happen(^d when I 
went downstairs. Miss Goodridge had told 
her story of the pendtuat, and Mr. Sierndalc 
had circulated his lie about his clerical friend. 
Everybody shunned me. Some persons had 
the grace to pretend not to see me ; others 
looked me full in the face and cut me dead. 
The only persons who were disposed to show 
any perception of my f)resence were the 
Slerndales. As, entering the breakfast-room, 
I pa,ssed their table, they both smiled and 
nodded, but 1 showed no ('()ns('iousness of 
them. As T Uxdv a seat at iny own table, 
1 saw him say to his sister : — 

“ Our young Iriend seems to have got her 
back uj) -little idiot ! ” 

Little idiot, was 1 ? (^)nly yestiTdav he 
had called me something eliu*. The feeding 
that he was saying such things liehind my hack 
hurt me more than if he had shouted them to 
my face. 1 averted my gaze, ki‘i‘ping rny e\ es 
fixed on my plate. I uould learn no more ol 
what he said about me, or of what an\oiie 
said. I waS' conscious that life might hec'omi^ 
unendurable if d were* made* acejuainted with 
the comments which people wi‘re making on 
me then. Yet, as 1 sat there with downeasl 
face, might they not construe tliat the 
bearing of a eonsi'U’nce striekiai and giiill v 
wretch } I felt sure that that w is wluit th(‘y 
were doing. But 1 ('ould not hel]) it ; I would 
n(;t sec what they w'('re sav ing. 

I.ater in the morning matters turned out 
so that I did see, so that practically I had io 
sec what the Slerndales said to each other. 
And perhaps, on th(’ whole, it was lortunate 
tor me that I did. I had spent I la* morning 
out of doors. On the ternu’c the Slerndales 
were ftlanding close together, talking ; so 
(‘iigrossed were they by what they were 
saying that they did not notice me ; while, 
though L did not wish to look at them, some- 
thing made me. 'I'liat may seem to he an 
exaggeration. It is not — it is thr* truth. My 
wish was to have nothing more to do witli 
them for ever and ever: })ul some instinct, 
which came I know not wdiencr*, made me turn 
my eyes in their direction and ^ee what they 
were saying. And, as I have already said, 
It was well for me that 1 did. 

'I'hey both seemed to he rather excited. 
He w'as speaking quir'kly and with emphasis. 

“ 1 tell you,” he was saying, as T "paused to 
watch, we will do it to-day,” 

His sister said something which, as she was 
standing sideways, was lost to me. He 
replied 
34 * 
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The little idiot has cooked her ow'ti “ 

there's no need for us to waste time in cooking 
it any more— she's done. 1 tell yon we can 
strip the house of all it contains, and they’d , 
lock her up for doing it,” 

Again his sister spoke; without, hvcattst* 
of her position, giving herself aw'ay to me. 
He went on again 

” There are only tw'o things in the htaise 
w'orth having 1 (ould give yon a catalogue 
of what everyont* has got. Mrs. .Xiistruthcr’s 
diamonds - the nei kku e is first rale, and the 
r(‘st of them aren't bad ; and that Annaican 
woman's pearK. Those ii\e ropes of jicails 
an* worth I hope tlu*y'll be worth a good 
deal to us. 'fhe rest of the things \ou may 
make a present ol to our young iriend. 
odium will fall on her- son’ll see. We shall 
be al)l(' to (l(‘j)art with tin* only things Wi>ith 
having, at our distinguished leisure, w'ithonl 
a stain iijioii our eluiraeters.’^ 

lie smiled - some people might hax'c 
thought it a pU'asant smile to me it se(‘n)ed 
a liorrid one. 1'hal smile finished me- It 
reminded me ol lla* traitor's kiss. I passed 
into th(‘ house still uiinotici’d. though I do 
not suppose that if I had l)e(‘u noliied it 
would ha\ e made any difference to ih(‘m. 

What he meant In what he had said I did 
not ( learly understand. TIa* otih' thing I 
quite* realiz(*d was that he was still making 
s|>()rt of me. I also gatlM*re(l tlait that was 
an amusenu‘nl whi( h la* propo.sed to con- 
linne, though just how I did not Nor 

dal I grasp the inner ni(‘aning ol his allusion 
to Mrs. Anstnither’s diamonds and Mrs. 
NewhalTs jiearls- no doubt it was Mrs. 
New’ball he meant when he spolo* of tho 
American woman. 'The fiia' jcAvels of those 
two ladies, which thev aind at every oppor- 
tunit} , were, .is I knew [lerlet tlv well, the 
talk of tla* whole hoU*). IMobably that was 
what they meant tlu'y should be. VMien 
Mrs. Anstrulhcr had dianionds niund hiT 
neck and on her bosom aral in her (‘an; and 
hair and loiind her wri.sts and on her fingers 
1 inysell had s(*(*n fu'r wear diamond rings on 
all the fmgt rs of both hands and IW'O diamond 
brac'clets on eac h wrist-- she wars a sight to 
he remembered; while Mrs. Newball, with 
her five strings of splt'udid jiearls, whi<'h she 
sometimes wore all logelher as a netkluce 
and .sornf'tinies twisted as brarelet.s round 
h(‘r wrists, together with «i heterogeneous 
collec tion of ornament. s of all sorts and kituis, 
made a pretty good sci ond. 

Not a person spoke to me the whole of that 
dav. Everyone avoided me in a mo.st 
tatious manner ; and everyone, or 
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?;^ifeirypde,/had/:;'fc^eh 'so', friendly."' It was 
\ It I had had enoogh money to 
bill, , as well as, the return-half 
, of ';my ticket home, I believe I should have 
i'teltv&ttyiaken there and then. I3ut the 
choice of whether 1 would go or stay, as it 
/!yttithed out, was not to be left to me. 

'/ Depressed, miserable, homesick, devoutly 
'.‘wishing that I had never left home, almost 
/resolved that 1 would never leave it again, 
I was about to go up to my room to dress for 
what 1 very well knew would only be the 
ghastly farce of dinner, when, as I n'ached 
the lift, a waiter came up to me and said that 
the manager wished to see me in his ofhte. 
I did not like the man’s manner ; it is quite 
easy for a Swiss waiter to be rud(‘, and 1 was 
on the point of tcllihg him that at the momcait 
1 wa.s engaged and that the manager would 
have to wail, when something which I thought 
I saw in his eye ('ausecl me to ('hange my mind, 
and, with an indefinable sense (d discomfort, 
1 allowed him to show' me to the managerial 
sanetum. I never had liked the look of that 
manager ; I liked it less than ever wdien I 
found myself alone in his room with him. 
He was a youngish man, w'ith a moustadu*, 

. and hair parted mathemati('ally in the centre. 
In general his bearing was too saccharine to 
be pleasant ; he did not err in that resped 
just then-— it was most 'offensive. He looked 
me up and down a.s if J were one of his em- 
ployes who had done something wrong, and, 
without waiting for me to speak, he said : - 
“You are Miss Judith Lee — or you pretend 
that is your name ? ’’ 

,Hc spoke English very well, as most of the 
Swiss one meets in hotels seem to do. Kothing 
could have been more impertinent than his 
, , tone, unless it was the look which ac(om- 
panied it. I stared at him. 

,, , “ I am Miss Lee. I do not pretend that 
is my name ; it is.” 

' “ Very well — that is your affair, not mine. 
Vop will no longer h(‘ allowed to (xciijiy a 
Ybpttt in this hotel. You can go at once.” 

do you mean?” 1 asked. 'Ihe 
'niati' was incredible. 

i ; well what 1 moan. Don’t 

'^kt,:Sor of thing with me. You 
i of jewellery belonging 

a,|[Uest iji my hotel. She is a very kind- 
la^y, ai]i,d she is not willing to hand 
" you bver to the police. You owe me some 
iponey ; here^s your bill. Are you going to 

He handed me a long strip of paper w'hich 
‘ wai^ covered with figures. One glance at the 
total was enough to nfp tjii^ I had not 


enough money. Mrs; Trovers was acting as 
my banker. She had left me with ample 
fur^ds to ^serve as pocket-tgoney till she 
returned, but with nothing like enough money 
to pay that bill. , 

“ Mrs. 1 ravers will pay you when she comes 
back, either to-morrow or the day after.” 

“ Will she ? ” The sneer with Which he 
said it ! “ How am I to know that yon*Tt 
not at the same game together ? ” 

“ The same game ! What do you mean ? 
How dare you look at me like that, and talk 
to me as if I were one of your servants ! ” 
“I’m not going to talk to you at all, my 
girl; I’m going to do. I’m not going to 
allow a person who robs my guests to remain 
in my house under any pretext whatever. 
Your luggage, such as it is, will remain here 
until rny bill is i)aid.” He rang a bell which 
was on the table by which he was standing, 
'fhe waiter entered who had showed me there. 
He was a big man, with a scpiarc, dark face. 
“ This young woman must go at once. If 
she won’t leave of her own accord wc must 
put her out, by the back door. Now, my 
girl— out you go ! ” '» 

The w'aiter approached me. He spoke to 
me as he might have done to a dog. 

“ Now, then, come along.” 

He actually put his hand upon my shoulder. 
Another second, and i believe he would have 
.swung me round and out of the room. But 
just as he touched me the door was opened 
and someone came rushing in — Mrs. Anstru- 
thcr, in a slate of the greatest excitement, 

“ My diamonds have been stolen ! ” she 
(Tied. “ Someone lias stolen my diamonds ! ” 
“ Your diamonds ” The manager looked 
at her and then at me. “ 1 trust, madam, 
you are mistaken ? ” 

• “ I’m not mistaken.” She sank on to a 
( hair. She was a big woman of about fifty, 
and, at tlic Ix'st of times, w'as scant of bre^ath. 
Such was her agitation tliat just then she 
could scarcely breathe at all. “ As if 1 could 
be mistaken about a thing like that ! I went 
u]) to my bedroom- to dress for clijjner— and 
1 1 nlocked my trunk — 1 always keep it 
loc ked ; 1 took out my jewel-ca.sc — and un-, 
loc ked that — and my diamonds were gone. 
I'hey’ve been stolen !— stolen ! — stolen ! ” 
Slie repeated the word “ stolen ” three tirnes 
over, as if the hcinousne.ss of the fact reqv.ired 
to be emphasized by repetition. Th9 man- 
ager was evidently uneasy, which even 1 fell 
was not to be wondered at. ; . 

“This is k very serious matter/ Mrs. 
Anstruther- 
, She cut him short*^ 




Serious ? Do you think 1 ne ed you to 
tell me that it’s serious? You don’t know 
how serious. Those diamonds are worth 
thousands - and thousands of pounds — more 
than the whole of your twopenny-halfpenny 
hotel — and theyVe been stolen, h'rorn my 
trunk, in my bedroom, in your hotel, they’ve 
been stolen ! ” 

; , The way she hurled the words at him ! 
He looked at me, and he asked : — 

** What do you know about this ? ” 

, W|iat 4i4 In the midst of my 


confusion and distress 1 was asking mvjielf ,, 
what T did know. Before J could Spcrak.thc . 
door was opened again and Mrs. Newbiilj came 
ill. And not Mrs. New^ball only» but oi 
seven other women, .some of them, 
panied by men -their husb^ds and their 
brothers. And they all told the same 
Something had been stolen from each ; 

Mrs, Newball her five .strings of pearis> ,v 

Mrs. This and Miss That the article,# 
lery wdiich was valued moi^t* T W 
that that manager, o^his'robm, or 
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his hotel, ha^. never whnesse^l such ^ a scene 
before. They were all as excited as could be, 
and they were all talking at once, and every 
second or two someone else kept coming in 
with some fresh tale of a dreadful loss. How 
that man kept his head at all was, and is, a 
mystery to me. At last he reduced them to 
something like silence, and in the presence of 
them all he .said to mii- ])ointing at me with 
his finger, as if 1 wen* a thing U> lu* pointed 
at 

‘‘ It is you who have done this ! ^'ou ! ” 

Someone exclainu'd in the (Towd : “ I saw 
her coming out Of Mrs. Anslriilhcr’s room.” 

The manager demanded : ” Wlio spok(‘ ? 
Who was it said that ? ” 

A' slight, faded, fair-haired woman came 
out into the ])uhli( gaze. 

“ J am Mrs. Anstrulher’s maid. I was 
going along to her room wIhmi I saw tins 
youn^ lady <H)nie out of the door. Whether 
she saw' me or not 1 ran t say ; she might 
have done, because she ran off as fast as cvct 
she could. I wondered what she was doing 
there, and wdien my mistress innw 1 told her 
what I had s(‘en, and tluiTs what made her 
open her trunk.’' 

“ What Perkins says is quite true.” eor- 
rohorated Mrs, Anstruther. ” She did tell 
me, and that made me uneasy ; I had lieard 
something aliout a diamond jiendant having 
been stolen last night, so I opened my jewel 
case, and my diamonds were gone.” 

“ Mine was the diamond pendant wha'h 
was stolen by this ('realure last night,” inter- 
posed Miss Goodridge. “ She came to my 
room and took it out of my trunk. Siia e slie 
did that it seems not impossible that sh(‘ has 
played the same trick on oilier people t()-da>. 
If she has, .she must have had a pretty good 
haul, because 1 don't believT there is a person 
in the hotel who hasn’t lost something.” 

The manager spoke to an under-siiapjier. 

** Have this young woman’s luggage 
.searched at once, in the jiresence of wit- 
, nes.se.y, and let me know^ the result as soon 
as you possibly can.” 

As the under-strapper went out 1 notu'od 
(or the first time that Mr. Sterndali* was 
present with the rest, and almost at the same 
in.stant his sister came in. She looked about 
her as if wondering what was the cause 
of all the fuss. Then she went up to her 
brother, and he whimpered something to Her, 
and she whispered something to him. Only 
three or four words in each case, but my heart 
gave a leap in my bosom-^T mean that, really, 
because it did feel as if it actually had jumped 
— courage came into me, and strength, and 


something better than hope: certainty; 
because they had delivered themselves into- 
ray hands. 1 was never more thankful that I 
had the power of eavesdropping — you can 
call it eavesdropfiing, if you like !— than I 
was at that moment. Only a second before 
I had been fearing that I was in a tight 
place, from which there was no way out ; 
whicli would mean sf)mcthing for me from 
w'hit'h my very soul seemed to .shrink. But 
(iofl had given Tn(‘ a gift, a talent, which I 
had striven with all my might to impi^ove 
ten, twenty folrl, and that would deliver me* 
fron) the vyiles oi tho>e two people, even when 
hope of deliverance there seemed none. I 
teel confident that 1 held myself straighlcr, 
that troiil)l(‘ went from my face as it had done 
from my iK'art, and that, though each moment 
the eas(* agiiinst me seemed to he growing 
blacker and blacker, I grew (‘aimer and more 
s(‘lfq)os->ess(‘(l. 1 knew 1 had only to w'ait till 
the jjrojHT moment ('am(‘, and the toils in 
\vhi(h they thought they had caught me 
would proN'e to be mer(‘ nothings ; they would 
be (aught, and 1 should be* tree. 

All the same, unUl that moment for which 
1 was wailing came, it was not ni('e for me — 
standing there amidst all those excited fieople, 
lictwceh two porl(‘rs, who ke])t (‘lose to (‘it her 
side of me, as il 1 w('je a prisoner and they 
had me n ( harg(‘ ; thougli I dare say it was 
as well that tliey did ke(‘p as close to me as 
they did, bc'cansc* ] lancy that .some of tiie 
injured giKsls at that hotel would have liked 
to gi\e me a pra('li(\d deinonslralioii of what 
their ieehn;’s towards me vv(*re. 

'That iin(l('r'stiap[)(‘r ('ume back in a sur- 
prisingly short sp:i( of lime with a hand-lxig 
~a bro’vvn liag, wlik’h 1 re(‘()gnized to be rny 
own. 

The agitated guc'^ts crowded round him 
like a swarm of bee., lie liad difficulty in 
forcing his w'av lliroiigh them. The manager 
did his b(‘st to keep tlieni in something like 
order first with a sliovv of mildness, 

” Ladies, gentlemen— gently, gently, if you 
please,” Then, with sudden ferocity : “ Stand 
iiack, there ! If you will not stand back, if 
)()u w'ill not make room, how can anything be 
done ? K(*cp these peojde l)a(‘k ! ” 

’JV) whom this order w^as addressed was not 
(juite el(‘ar. I'hus admonished, the people 
kept themselves back -at k^ast, sufficiently 
to enable that under-strapper to pass with 
my bag to the table. The manager said to 
him : — ■ 

Go to the other side ; what have you in 
that bag ? ” When, as he said this, his 
guests evinced an inclmation to press forward, 
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h^i ibrew out his arms on either side of him 
aji^d positively shouted : — 

** Will you not keep hack ? If you will 
keep back, everything shall be done in order 
before you all. I ask you only to be a little 
sensible. If there is so much confusion, we 
shall not know what we are doing. I beg of 
you that you will be ('aim.” 

If they were not prc<'iscly ('aim, the peoph' 
did show some slight inclination to htdiave 


to the table. Of all the extrabjrdjnary' 
tions I 1 believe there were articles betogiitg 
to every person in the hotel. \Mten ) pti 
to think of it, it was amazing how they hM 
been gathered together— in what votUl oplv 
have been a .short space of time 'without the 
gatherer being detected. As for the behaviout 
of the giK'sts of th(‘ hotel, it was like Hedlttm 
!)roken loos(\ They pressed forwunl all 
together, ejac'ulating, ex( laiming, snatching 
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N.ilh an approacli to ( orninon s(*ns(‘. They 
permitted the bag to be ])laced on the table, 
and the manager to open it, Inn ing first pul 
some questions to the >'()ung man who brought 
it in. 

“ Where did you find lliis liag ? ” 

“ In her room.” I was the “ her, ’ wliich 
he made (dear by pointing his finger straight 
at me. 

“ Was anyone else prestmt in tlie room at 
the time you found it ? Did you find any- 
thing else ? ” 

“ There were three other ])ersons ])resent 
in the room. That bag was the first thing 1 
touched. When 1 opened it and saw w hat was 
inside, I thought that, for the ])rcscnl, that 
wpuld be enough. I think you also will be of 
my opinion when you see what it contains.” 

Then the manager opened Ihc bag. He 
looked inside, then he turned it upside down 
and allowed the whole contents to fall out on 


at this and that, as eacli saw' somc^ juTsonal 
l^clonging. 

“ Kt't'p back ! Keej) back ! ” shcnitc'd the 
manager. “Will you not kec'p back?” 
As he jKisitively roared at them lh(*y did 
shrink bac k as if a trifle’ startled. “ Ji you 
will only have a little patience each lady 
shall have what belongs to her — ii it is hen‘.’* 
Mrs. Anstruther’s voice was heard above 
the hn])bub : “ Are my diamonds there ? ” 
'I'hcn Mrs. Newbalfs : “ And my pearls ? ” 
The under - strapper was examining the 
misc:cllanecnis collection w'hich my bag had 
contained with all those women br(*aking into 
eontimuil exclamations, w'atching him witf» 
hungry eyes. He announced the. n^sull of 
his examination. 

No ; Mrs. Anstruthcr\ diamonds do not 
af)pear to be here, nor Mrs. Ncwvliall’s pearls ; 
there is nothing here whic'h at all resembl^a 
them.” 
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;The inanajjer ; toward® mo a 

ininato^ 'finger ; , everyone ®eemed ,io have 
develop^ a sudden mania for |)ointing, 
particularly at me. 

** You ! Where have you put Mrs. New- 
ball^s pekrls and Mrs, Anstruther’s diamonds ? 

‘ Better make a clean breast of it, and no longer 
play the hypocrite. We will find them, if you 
,do not tell us where they are, he sure of it. 
Now tell us at once/' 

' HoW he thundered at me ! Tt was most 
embarrassing, or it would have been if I had 
hot been conscious that I held the key of the 
situation in my hand. As it was, I minded 
bis thunder scarcely a little hit, thong!) I 
‘^Iways have hated being shouted at. I was 
very calm — certainly the ( alnu's! ])crson there 
-—which, of course, was not saying very much. 

“ I can tell you where they art*, if that is 
what you mean.” 

You know that is what 1 mean. IVll 
us at once ! at once 1 ’ 

He banged his fist iifion the table so that 
that miscellaneous (ollei tion tr(*ml)lcd. 1 
did not tremble, the ugh perhaps it was his 
intention that 1 should. 1 uas growing 
calmer and calmer. 

** In the first place, let me inform you that 
if you suppose I put those things in my bag— 
the bag is certain!’; mine -or had any tiling 
to do with their getting there, you are mis- 
taken.’^ 

My words, and perhaps niy manner, 
created a small diversion. “ What inipu- 
4^nce 1 ” “ What assurance ! ” . “ Did you 

ever see anything like it ? ” “ So }oung and 

SO brazen ! ” “ The im])udent baggage ! ” 

Those were some of th(; things whieh they 
said, which wore very ni<'e for me to have 
to listen to. But I was sure, from a glimpse 
I had caught of Mr. and Miss Sterndalc, that 
they were not quite at their ease, and that was 
such a comfort. 

‘fNo he.s ! ” thundered llie manager, 
whose English became a little vulgar, “ No 
foolery ! No stuck-uj) rubbish! Tell us tlie 
trutb—where are these ladie.s’ j{‘\Ae]s ? " 

“ I propose to tell you the truth, it \ ou \\\]\ 
bave a little patience.” I returned him look 
fqr look<; I was not the least afraid of him. 

I am geing to give you a little surprise.” 
I was so conscious of that that 1 was begin- 
ning to feel almost amused. I have a power 

Of which I think none of you have any concep- 
tion, especially two of you. I know what 
people are saying although* I do not hear 
them; like the deaf and dumb, who know 
’ what a person is saying by merely watching 
his lips.” 


There were some very mteflfnptions, 
to which 1 paid^ no notice whatever. An 
elderly man whom I had never , seen before, 
and who spoke with an air of authority, 
advised them to give me a heafmg. Hiey did 
let me go on. 

I told them what I had seen Miss Sterndale 
say to her brother on the balcony the morning 
before. It was some satisfaction to sec the 
startled look which came upon the faces of 
both the brother and the sister. They made 
some very noisy and unv^ivil comments, but, 
as 1 could sec how uncomfortable they were 
feeling, 1 let them make them. J went on. 
I told how unhaj)py 1 had been all day, 
and how, when I returned, I found under the 
bottom tray of my jewel-case the diamond 
pendant, flow, astounded, T went down to 
ask Miss Sterndale why she had put it there, 
and how. eiK'ountering Miss Goodridge beWail- 
ing her loss, utterly taken aback, 1 held out 
to her her pendant in a manner which, 1 
admitted, might very easily have seemed 
.suspicious. 

By this time the manager’s room was in a 
delightful state of din. Mr. and Miss Stern- 
dale were both ot them shouting together, 
(leelaring that it was shocking that such a 
creature as I was should be allowed to make 
sueh monstrous insinuations. I believe, if it 
had not been for that grey-haired man who 
had suddenly assumed a position of authority, 
that Miss .Sterndale wmuld have made a per- 
sonal assault on me. She seemed half beside 
herself with rage — and, I was quite sure, wdth 
something else as well. 

I eontiniied — in sT)ile of the Sterndales. I 
could see tlvat I was creating a state of per- 
plexity in the minds of my hearers wliich 
might very shortly induce them to take up 
an entirely different attitude towards me. 
1 told of the brief dialogue which had taken 
place between the sister and brother tJiat 
very morning. And then you should have 
seen how the Sterndales stormed and raged. 

“It seems to me,” observed the grey-haired 
man to Mr. Sterndale, “ that you prote.st too 
miu'h, sir. if this young lady is all the things 
you say she is, presently you will have every 
opportunity of proving it. Since she is one 
young girl among all us grown-up.s,' it is only 
right and decent that we should hear what 
she has to say for herself. We can condemn 
her afterwards — that [lart will be easy.” 

So 1 went on again. There was very little 
to add. They knew almost as much of the 
rest as I did. *Someone had effected a wholer* 
sale clearance of pretty nearly every valuable 
which the house contaiaed. I did^ ndt 
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V to certain^ but T thought it ejctremely 
probable that it wais Mi^s Sterndale who had 
don<5 this, while her brother kept the owners 
occupied, in other directions. At this point 

i fiances;, wi^re exchanged. I afterwards 
earned^ 2 that Mr. Sterndale had organized a 
party for an excursion on the Lake of Brienz, 
which had been joined by nearly everyone in 
» the place with the exception of Miss Sterndale, 
who was supposed to hkve gone for a solitary 
expedition up the Schynnige Platte. When 
MiS‘S Sterndale saw those glances, as I have 
no doubt she did, she commenced to storm 
and rage again, and ('ontinued to the end. J 
^ do not think, even then, she guessed what 
was coming ; hut she was already more un- 
comfortable than she had expected to he, 
and I could see that her hrolher felt the same. 
His face was white and set ; he looked like 
a man who was trying to think of the best 
way in which to ('on front a des})erate situa- 
tion. 

1 went on to explain, quite calmly, that as, 
owing to the machiruitions of Mr. Sterndale 
and his sister, everyone in the house had 
come to look upon me as a thief, their evident 
intention was to allow suspicion to he centred 
on me, and that that was why they put those 
things in my bag. 

But what were they going to gain by 
that ? ” asked the grc} -haired man, rather 
pertinently. His question was echoed in a 
chorus by the rest -“particularly, I notic ed, 
by the Sterndalcs, who laid emphasis on the 
transparent absurdity of what I was saying. 

“ If you will allow me to continue, 1 will 
soon make it perfectly edear to you what they 
were going to gain. If you remember, when 
Mr. Sterndale was talking lO his sister on the 
balcony this morning, 1 saw him say to her 
that there were only two things in the house 
worth having ” 

Here Mr. Sterndale hurst into a very hurri- 
cane of adjectives. The gre>’-haircd man 
addressed him with rather unlooked-for 
, \'igour. 

“ Silence, sir ! Allow Miss Lee to continue.” 
Mr, Sterndale was silent. I lancy he was 
rather cowed by what he saw in the speaker’s 
ey^s. I did continue. 

“ The only two things which, according to 
Mr. Sterndale, were worth having were Mrs. 
Art^truthers diamonds and Mrs. Newball’s 
pearls. If they put the whole of the rest of 
the stolen things into my bag it would be 
takeh for granted that I was the thief, and 
thciy would be able to continue in unsuspected 
possession of the two things which were worth 
much than all the rest put together.’’ 
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The moment I tfek 
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And where do you suggest, young 
asked the grey-haired tnan, 
articles arc ? ” 'y 

I will tell you.” I looked at Miss 
dale and then at her brother, I believe thuy ' 
would both have liked to have killed ^ and 
eaten me. They can scarcely have been 
even then, of what T was going to say, but | 
could see that they were devoured by anxiety 
and fear. “ J have told you that 1 can see 
what people are saying by merely watching 
their lips. Wlicn Miss Sterndale came into 
the room she whispered something to her 
brother, in so faint a \vhis])er that her words 
could have been scarr<‘ly audible even to 
themselves ; but T saw their faces, and I 
knew what they had said as plaiiilv as if they 
had shouted it. lie told her that he had 
Mrs. Anstruthcr’s diamonds in the |)ockct of 
the jacket he has on.” 

I paused, dhe first expression on Mr. 
Sterndal(''s fata* was one of blank astonish- 
ment. 'Fhcn he broke into billingsgate ahu.se 
of me. 

” You infernal liar ! Von two-faced cat ! 
Yon dirty little witch ! I’m not going to 
stay in this room to bt* insulted by a miserable 
creature — ” 

Tie made for the door. ” Stop him ! ” I 
cried. .As he reached the door it was thrown 
back almost in his lace, and who should come 
into the room but Mr. and Mrs, 'Fravers. 
How glad 1 was to .sec them ! ” Slo[) him I ” 

1 cried to Mr. 'Fravers. ‘‘ .Stoj) that man I 
And Mr. 'Fravers stopj)(*d him. “ Put your 
hand into the pocket of his jacket and lake 
out what he has there.” 

Mr. Travers, knowing nothing of what had 
been taking jilact*., must have been rather at 
a loss as to what I might mean by such a 
re(]uest ; but ht* did as I told him, all the 
same. Mr. .Sterndale struggled ; he did his 
best to proU*('L himsell and his pocket ; but 
he was rather a small man, and Mr. ’Fra\(Ts 
was a giant, both in stature and in strength. 
In a very few seconds h(‘ wa.s staring at tlic 
contents of his hand. 

“ From the look of things, this gentlematPst 
pocket seems to be stuffed with diamond^. 
Here’s a diamond nec klace.” ' , 

He held one up in the air. Heavy weight 
though she was, I believe that Anstrutner 
sprang several inches from the floor. 

“ It’s my necklace ! ” she stTcamed. 

And where are my pearls ? ” demanded 
Mrs. Newball. 

” Miss Sterndale whispered to her brotbfet ■ 
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that your p^arfe wore inside the bodice of 
her dress^’^ ^ , 

The words were scarcely out of my lips 
before Mrs. Newball sprang at Miss Sterndale, 
and there ensued a really painful scene. Had 
she not been restrained, 1 dare say she would 
have torn Miss Sterndale’s clothes right off 
her. As it was, someone opened her bodice, 
and the pearls were produced. 


definite period, at my own expense, to give 
evidence in a case in which I was not in the 
faintest degree interested. The others, the 
guests in the hotel, did not want to do that 
any more than I did. Their property was 
restored to them — that was what tlhey wanted. 
They would have liked to punish the thieves, 
but not at the cost of so much inconvenience 
to themselves. So far as we were concerned, 



The scene which I’ullowcd was like pan- 
demonium on a small scale. It seemed as if 
everyone had gone stark, staring mad. 
Guests, manager, and staff were all shemting 
together. I know that Mrs. Tra\^ers liad her 
arm round me, and I was happier than -only 
a few minutes before— I thought that 1 
should ever feel again. 

We did '^not prosecute the Sterndales— 
which turned out not to be their name, and 
they were proved not to be sister and brother. 
Law in Switzerland does not move too 
quickly ; the formalities to be observed are 
numerous* I did not very much want to 
have tp remain in Switzerland for an in- 


and were found guilty and sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment. I have not seen 
or heard anything of that p.seudonymous 
brother and sister since. I hope 1 never shall. 

To find out what people are saying to each 
other in confidence, when they suppose them- 
selves to be out of the reach of curious ears, 
may be very like eavesdropping. If it is, I 
am very glad that, on various occasions in 
my life, I have been enabled to be an eaves- 
dropper in that sense. Had I not, at Inter- 
laken, had the power which made of me an 
eavesdropper, I might have been branded as 
a criminal, and my happiness, my whole life, 
have been destroyed for ever. 



Buffle-Head-cd Clioctaws. 



K. GRIGGS has retired from 
his grocery business, and it 
matters not now to him what 
sjiiteful person may call it a 
chandler’s, d'he little cottage 
in the country— not too far 
out, but just far out enough — 
which had so long lieeii a vusion of his dreams, 
is now a reality --has been so, in fact, for 
some months. Mr. Griggs’s new-found liberty 
is a sw eet and precious thing ; but he ran a 
risk of losing it at the very beginning. 

He was seized with the strikingly novel 
idea of keeping fowls ; and, never before 
having kept anything nearer fowls than the 
eggs in his shop — which, in fact, were a very 
long way off, in miles and in time, from the 
hens who laid them — he sought guidance in 
handbooks and periodicals. He subscribed 
to the Feathered Biped and the Scratching- 
Shed Gazette, and he plunged with much 
enthusiasm into the pages of the first issues 
of those exciting periodicals which came to 
his hand. 

In a more equable frame of mind he would 
ha\e paused at the prospect opened before 
him ; but he was optimistic’ and eager, and 
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he only grew more enthusiast Ic as his original 
simple vision (>i half a-dozen eonimon or 
back-door yard-^'C latclu r.^ expanded into 
imaginary mobs ol Diukwing Vokohama>, 
Sebright Bantams, Rhode Island Reds, ( load 
Langshans, Salmon Faverolles, and ('rushed ' 
Slrawd)erry Leghorns. 'J'he sole dilfit ultv was 
to make up his mind which breed to begin 
w ith. Meantime, he seized hammi*r and sa\s , 
and acquired board-yielding egg boxes, nails 
and wire, hinges and screws. 

As a carpenter Mr. Griggs's edu< atioii was 
only beginning, and, to conies.^ the fu t, it 
had not gone very far e\en w’heii hr hen- 
house was complete. But he persevered 
joyfully, under the jihuid gaze ol Mrs. (irigg'>, 
who passed her life of retirement maml> in 
a sitting position, apj^nn ing of all her lui'^hand 
did, because il saved trouble. In the tnd 
Mr. (iriggs's architecture and carpentry 
stood lriurnphan^l\ re\'ealed, and he, not 
without honourable wounds rec'eived in the 
struggle, returned to eonsideration of breeds. 

“ Nothing like a really good stock," .said 
Mr. Grigg"'. drc>pping the Barndoor News and 
reaching for the Roosters’ Record: "nothing 
like a prize stock of a good breed." 
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“ Yes, dear,*' replied Mrs. Griggs, placidly. 

** Costs a bit more to begin with," Mr. 
Griggs went on, struggling with the volu- 
minous advertisement pages of the Cock-a- 
doodle Chronicle, “ but you soon get it all 
back in prizes and sales of birds. Quite a 
business it is." 

** Yes, dear," repeated Mrs. Griggs, a little 
doubtfully this time, 
because she had 
hoped that they 
had retired from 
business. 

The married life of 
Mr. and Mrs. Griggs 
had remained un- 
clouded throughout, 
chiefly because of 
that placid “ Yes. 
dear," of Mrs. Griggs; 
but now that very 
phrase, so placard e 
and soothing, threat- 
ened storms. When 
Mr. Griggs suggested 
Duck wing Yoko- 
hamas, Mrs. Griggs 
said Yes, dear " ; 
and when he offered 
the alternative ol 
Salmon Faverolles, 
she .said" Yes, dear," 
also, not knowing 
one from the other 
- nor, in fact, did 
Mr. Griggs, except 
for the spelling be- 
fore his eyes. So lie 
tried again with 
Silver ( ampin es, 
and Mrs. (iriggs 
said " Yes, dear," once more ; and when 
he mentioned Blue Wyandottes and got 
the same reply yet again, Mr. Griggs burst 
out and accused his spouse of perversity and 
contradiction. Hut there is n proverb aliout 
the numerical requirements ol a quarrel, and 
the placid Mrs. Griggs relused to form a 
quorum. In the end, bemused and |)artly 
stifled under an accumulation of poultry 
periodicals, Mr. Griggs .sent off an exjiensive 
order for a family of Bulfle-headed ( hoctaws 
— or something with an approximate name — 
and sank back among the poultry papers 
once more. 

His mind once released from the task of 
selection, he began to contemplate other 
cognate matters, and grew more and more 
impressed with the magnitude of his under- 


taking. In the advertisement pages of the 
Roosters' Record and the rest he counted 
four hundred and twenty-seven different 
special patent foods, deprived of any one of 
which his birds would perish miserably ; one 
hundred and thirty-eight patent incubators, 
each better than all the rest, to release from 
the irksome duty of sitting the patrician hens 
of whom it would 
be disrespectful to 
expect such vulgar 
devotion ; and two 
hundred and four- 
teen designs and 
builds of hen-man- 
sion, each absolutely 
necessary to save the 
fancier from the con- 
sequences of wanton 
cruelty to birds ; 
wliile he wholly lost 
count of the pills, 
powders, ointments, 
and lotions without 
whi(‘h his stock must 
die unanimously. 

He found himsell 
vaguely resenting 
the fact that, not- 
withstanding all this 
excitement, Mrs. 
Griggs was visibly 
— and audibly — fall- 
ing asleep in her 
chair. (ould this 
be called wilely 
symyjathy } 

No good leaving 
it to the railway 
people to bring the 
lowls o\er, Mr. Griggs reflected. .So he 
borrowed a horse and cart in the village and 
drove to the station to letch them him.sell. 
He had a dim sort of notion that such high- 
born creatures as prize-bred Huffle-hcaded 
('hoclaws would expect very different treat- 
ment from t'ommon fow^ls, and he felt an 
uneasy sense of being about to receive 
distinguished company and not knowing 
exactly how to behave. 

As he approached the station the train 
came steaming in with unusual fuss and 
smoke, and loud whistles from the triumphant 
driver. Plainly this was the train they were 
coming by- ^ Mr. Griggs was somehow sure 
of it, without inquiring. These intuitive 
convictions come to everybody on occasions, 
and this was one of the occasions. How the 
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BUFFLE^HEADED CHOCTAWS. 


(]ri\er whistled ! The fussy importance with 
which the engine steamed and puffed and 
smoked would have been ridiculous on any 
less serious occasion, but it was clear that 
fhe engine also realized the high responsibility 
of its task. Mr. Griggs drove up to the station 
exit and waited, expectant, with many 
tlioughts chasing through his brain. How 
would his visitors regard Stubbs’s somewhat 
snabby old cart and his elderly horse ? And 
would it not have been more respectful to 
meet them with a brass band ? 

An odd human passenger or two came 
straggling out, to be instantly waved aside 
by the ticket-collector, and thus to vanish 
unregarded. Then the visitors appeared, and 
Mr. Griggs instantly remembered with regret 
that there was no deputation from the village 
to read an address. He was not in the least 
surprised at the size and stateliness of his 
Buffle-headed C'hoctaws— for ol course they 
were prize-bred- but he was a good deal 
fluslered and awestruck. He hoped they 
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among the hens, and a very audible ** Surely 
not this thing ? ” Mr, Griggs, sadly cast 
down, found himself apologizing volubly, and 
laying the w^hole blame on Stubbs, who had 
lent him the horse and cart. His apologies 
were received with haughty indifference, and 
the hens, gathering their feathers about them 
disdainfully, stepped into the cart and turned 
their backs on him. 

Mr. Griggs drove home in utUr sell 
abasement, his spirits sinking lower as he 
went, to the accompaniment of litters ar\d 
sniffs from behind him. He ought to have 
known better, he told himself, than to s\ippose 
that prize-bred Buffle-headed Choctaws <'ould 
be treated like mere poultry. Why, he liiul 
half expected them to arrive in a (Tale 1 
He realized bitterly that he was venturing 
into fashionable society with no proper 
education, and making himself ridiculous. 

Stubbs’s horse was a plui icl and slow beast 
as a rule, but now he seennd to be impressed, 
like the loc omotive engine, with the eminence 



wouldn’t regard him as over-presumptuous 
in inviting them to so humble a household 
in so obscure a neighbourhood. Porters 
walked obsequiously behind the group, 
bearing portmanteaux and wraps ; and the 
cock paused haughtily at the outer gate, with 
an audible remark about the car being late. 

Poor Mr. Griggs, deplorably ignorant of the 
etiquette proper to the reception of Buffle- 
headed Choctaws, coughed and nodded and 
beckoned uneasily, and was rewarded by a 
stare of astonished hauteur from his whole 
group of guests. There w^ere titterings 


of the occasion, and he travelled at an amazing 
pace, swinging his legs round like wheel- 
spokes in his furious anxiety to honour the 
event with the needful flourish. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Griggs found himself at home 
almost as soon as he had left the station- yard. 

He was now a little encouraged to perceive 
something almost like a twinkle in the eN e of 
the cock, as of an amused, superior, though 
.somewhat contemptuous tolerance of his 
host ; but the hens still sniffed and tittered. 
Mr. Griggs’s heart sank very low. Moreover, 
as he led the w^av to the .shed which had cost 
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him such labour and pains — on the thumb- 
nail — and had been the object of his modest 
pride so short a time before^ he stopped be- 
fore the door and glanced unhappily — almost 
guiltily — ^at the Buffle-headed Choctaws. 

But even the half-tolerant cock seemed to 
regard this as something beyond a joke. 

“ My good man/^ he said, ‘‘ surely you don’t 
expect the ladies and myself to take up our 
residence in that thing ? What is it ? ” 

Poor Mr. Griggs trembled in his shoes, and 
explained himself out of house and home. 

** No, no ! Certainly not ! ” he said. 


** This is where / live. The house isn’t — 
isn’t quite ready yet, and I — I was — I had 
an idea that perhaps you wouldn’t mind just 
waiting here while I see about offering you 
a little refreshment ! ” 

An enormous saucepan full of savoury 
scraps had been boiling in the kitchen since 
the early morning. These Mr. Griggs poured 
into a deep dish, and carried out with a 
forced air of genial hospitality. 

“ Ha^ ha ! ” he cried, with an ingratiating 
smile. This’ll stick to your ribs ! Scraps 
from the house — all hot ! ” 
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“AS YALKT AND SHOETiLACK HIS TIME WAS PRETTY FUI.l.Y ruTTI r'lKD. “ 


Vulgar creature ! ” said one hen, turning 
her back on the dish. “ Impossible brute ! ” 
said another, shuddering in every feather. 
And the cock looked so fiercely disgusted 
that Mr. Griggs began apologizing afresh, 
laying the whole blame on the cook, and 
hoping that the cook (who was really only the 
maid-of-all-work) couldn’t hear. 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Tm sure,” he said, 
‘‘ for her carelessness. It’s all a mistake. 
This is really my lunch. Perhaps you’d like 
a little mayonnaise and cold asparagus, and 
a few straw^berrics ? I’ll — I’ll see about it 1 
Lobster mayonnaise, of course, not chicken 
mayonnaise— ‘ha, ha ! Hope you don’t mind 
— my little joke — beg pardon ! There’s some 
nice lobsters coming on in the greenhouse ! ” 

?Ie hurried off in great perturbation, 
suddenly realiz- 
ing that when 
he had said 
lobsters he must 
reall)' have been 
thinking of to- 
matoes. Still, 
tlie colour was 
much the same, 
and, as his visi- 
tors had come 
from the Mid- 
lands, perhaps 
they wouldn’t 
notice the* differ- 
ence. 

It was clear 
that hundreds 
of things must 


be done to rearrange the housediold. Tlu‘ 
matter that chiefly bothered Mr. Griggs*'; 
brain and weighed on his sjiirits was the 
impossibility of getting Mrs. Griggs to roost 
in the hen-house. He could sit on the percli 
very well himself, but a lady of Mrs. Ciriggs’s 
.size and circumference must roll off every 
time, it was plain to see. On the other hand, 
those fastidious Choctaw'^s might reasonably 
be offended to see such a fat person littering 
about the house. Plainly she must be exm- 
cealed. So Mr. Griggs explained the slate 
of affairs to her in the box-room, toppled her 
backward into a large trunk, and shut ilown 
the lid. 

“ Yes, dear,” he heard her say through the 
keyhole as he hurried off about his dutie.s. 
There were a vast number of these duties, 

he found, as the 
days w'cnt on. 
All kinds of 
rare (‘osmeti<’s 
werv‘ needed to 
kee[) the 
headed (lux- 
taws in show 
condition, and 
merely as \alet 
and shoeblack 
his time was 
pretty fr.lly 
occupied, C ombs 
had to be oiled 
with the rarest 
Macassar, brih 
liantine was 
needed for 



‘the LADIES REQUIRED SUNSHADES TO PROTECT THE 
COMPLEXION OF THEIR PLUMAGE.” 
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feathers, and the ladies required 
sunshades to protect the complex- 
ion of their plumage ; and soon 
Mr. Griggs was thoroughly broken- 
in to the duties of shoeblack and 
chiropodist. His few periods of 
leisure he spent roosting in the hen- 
house (which he discovered to be 
extremely draughty) waiting for 
orders, while the visitors amused 
themselves in the drawing-room. 

Expenses rose amazingly, too. 



“ HIS FEW PERIODS OF LEISURE HE SPENT 
ROOSTING IN THE HEN-HOUSE.” 


The cock was such a tartar about 
the quality of his cigars, and the 
hens were always ordering such 
quantities of new carpets and cur- 
tains to match their complexions, 
that Mr. Griggs saw the shadow of 
the Bankruptcy Court hovering over 
the .premises whenever he had time 
to glance up. The cock read the 
Cock-a-doodle Chronicle regularly, 
too, and always found some new 
thing to order in the advertisement 
pages. Show-time was approaching, 
it seemed, and if prizes were to be 
won to stave off that impending 
bankruptcy — and there was clearly 



THE COCK WAS SUCH A TARTAR ABOUT THE gUAlJTY 
OF HIS CIGARS.” 


no other way of doing it — the Buffle-headed ('hoctaws 
must be got into condition. Orders for new gymna- 
siums and dust-baths went in a stream; and, though 
Mr. Griggs often wondered how Mrs. Griggs was 
getting on all this time in her trunk, he was iar too 
busy to go and see. 

It may not be generally known that prize-bred 
Buffle-headed Choctaws have all sorts of little ail- 
ments that must be treated by Harley Street speci- 
alists. Mr. Griggs discovered this soon ; and the 
specialist who came had an extraordinary hand, into 
which you put any number of guineas one after 
another, without filling it. His prescriptions, too. 
were expensive, till at last he handed in one which 
the chemist refused to dispense, and referred Mr. 
Griggs elsewhere, when it was discovered that the 



“BUFFLE-HEADED CHOCTAWS HAVE ALL SORTS OF LITTLE 
AILMENTS THAT MUST BE TREATED BY HARLEY 
STREET SPECIALISTS.” 




BUFFLE-HEADED CHOCTAWS. 





“KdCiS? PRIZL-BREP IJUFFEE-ITKADED CHOCTAWS NEVER FAY E(iC,S ! ” 


new remedy wus a motor-car with plated fit- 
tings. And the final blow came when Mr. 
Griggs was confronted with the bill for that 
motor-car so prescribed by the specialist for 
the afternoon airing. Of course, nothing short 
of a six-cylinder car would do for Bufile- 
headed (lioclaws, and the bill was appalling. 
Mr. Griggs was more than appalled — he was 
at the end of his resources. One j)ossibility 
prescMited itself, and one only ; he must sell 
some eggs lo pay for 
that mo tor-car. lb' 
seized a basket and 
approached th(' hens 
with timid a{u)j()gies, 
la)'ing the whole 
blame e(]ually on the 
Harley Street special- 
ist and the inventor 
of the automobile. 

I'hc sight of the 
bask el wns enough. 

The hens joined in one 
unammous si ream of 
mocking laughter. 

The cock joined in 
also, and somewhere in 
the distance Stubbs's 
horse coiud be heard 
laughing loo. 

“ Eggs ? ” came a 
derisive scream 
through the laugh- 
ter. “Eggs? Prize- 


bred Buffle - headed ('hoctaws never lay 

egg--* ■" . . , 

“ Why, no, my dear sir,’ came the voice of 
the specialist, booming Irom afar in Harley 
Street. “ 2'hey never lay eggs ! ” 

And with a loud burst the lid of the I>ig 
trunk flew open, and Mrs. Griggs emergech 
“ Yes, dear,” she said; “ they never lay eg(js ! 

Mr. Griggs started upright in his ('hair at 
the words, and the Cock-a-doodle Chronicle, the 
Roosters' Record, the 
Scratching- Shed 
Gazette, and the rest 
of them slid rustling 
to the ground. He 
stared across at Mrs. 
Griggs where she* sat 
blinking in her chair, 
“Maria,” said Mr. 
GriKRs- si-vcri'ly, 
“ you’ve been last 
asleep ! “ 

“Yes, deaiT Re- 
plied Mrs. Griggs. 

“ What I was say- 
ing — if yoif 11 only 
listen,” he went on, 
“ is that all this busi- 
ness of poultrv*ke(‘p- 
ing is foolish. We’il 
buy our (*ggs as we 
want ’em I ” 

“ Yes, dear,” said* 
Mrs. Griggs. 
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Sir Ray Lankester, K.C.B. 



A STALWART 
figure sur- 
mounted by 
a massive head — a 
personality certain 
to arrest attention 
anywhere. Such 
is Sir Kay Lan- 
kester, K.C.B. 
— a man who, 
in Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s words, has 
done more than 
any man living 
to “ take Science 
out of the dark 
chamber ” and 
make her as 
attractive and 
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interesting as her sisters, Poetry and 
Painting. 

This is a great thing to have done, but Ray 
Lankester could only have done it by being a 
man of the world as well as a man of science, 
b)’ having freely mingled with people — children 
as well as grown-ups; and some account of 
his long and useful career, put together by 
a Strand representative, will be read with 
interest. 

In Old Burlington Street, in that house 
numbered twenty-two (in which, by the by, a 
century earlier the family of General Wolfe 
dwelt), Ray was born. His father was a well- 
known literary and scientific medical man, 
his mother a very gifted woman, being the 
sister of the late Samuel Pope, K.C. One 
of the boy’s earliest recollections is that of 
walking down Bond Street with his father, 
Dr. Edwin Lankester, who was a noted 
physu'ian in his day, and meeting a very old 
gentleman whose keen eye and parchment- 
like skin attracted his attention* 

‘‘ Mr. Rogers,” said Dr. Lankester, will you 
shake hands with my little boy ? ” The 
old gentleman duly put out his hand 
for him to shake. There,” said the 
doctor, patting his son’s head, when 
you grow up you can say that you have 
shaken the hand of Samuel Rogers, who 
shook the hand of Dr, Johnson.” 
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In this fashion Sir Ray may be said to 
have acquired the Johnson touch/' That 
that memorable handshake imparted to him 
any soecial microbe of intelligence or any 
mania for learning one will not dare to affirm 
to people who are already aware of Sir Ray 
Lankestcr’s firm belief in the influence of 
heredity. 

He lived from childhood in a scientific 
atmosphere; but so did his three brothers 
and four sisters, who have never evinced any 
particular conoern for zoology or palaeon- 
tology. He met at his father's house all, or 
nearly all, the famous philosophers of the 
day. Amongst these was Professor Owen, 
who once took him for a stroll in Richmond 
Park. Owen suddenly pointed skyward. 

See," said he, there is the new moon ; 
now, you know, when there is a new moon 
you must turn all the silver in your pocket 
for luck." 

But," faltered his companion, I haven't 
any silver in my pocket." 

Owen laughed. 

Haven’t you ? " he said, drawing forth a 
brand-new sixpence ; then put this quickly 
in your pocket and turn it."- 
He took his first practical lessons in zoology 
while he was still in pinafores. - His^ first 
introduction to the giraffe, whom he was able 
in more mature years- to relate zoologically 
to an animal of his own naming, the Okapi, 
was memorable. It was one Sunday after- 
noon at the Zoo. The first hippopotamus 
had reached London from Egypt, and, after 
gazing with the fashionable crowd at the 
monster, Ray turned at length to rest his 
eyes on a quadruped of a different species, 
whose liquid eyes and gracefully-curving neck 

filled hiin with a tender regard. This tender 
voi, xiu.-ae. 


regard .was reciproeated-^at 
He has related hoW be was wearing 
Leghorn straw hat, with an 
of Egyptian wheat and broad pink ribhd% 
whole tied under his chin 'by an elastic! band* 
Suddenly it left his head, and he sawdt dil« 
appear between the lips of the lovely 
He gazed in fascination as its jaw moV|Sl with 
a slow right and left movement, while ‘a 
quil, kindly expression, indicating a desire ter 
a further supply of Leghorn hat, filled its eyea* 
In spite of his loss he .sympathized with the 
giraffe; it did not destroy his friendly feel- 
ings. Alas ! that old stock of Regent’s Rark 
giraffes has died out thirty years and more, 
While they lasted they bred freely and made 
money for the Society. 

It appears that he was a very trustful 
little boy. He relates in his little book, 
“ From an Easy Chair," that, having been 
repeatedly assured by grown-up friends of 
a facetious turn of mind that when salt is 
placed on a bird's tail the bird becomes so 
transfixed and dazed that anyone can catch 
it, he, confiding in this statement, carried a 
packet of salt into St. James’s Park, where 
his sister and he were taken daily by their 
nurse. He threw the salt at the sparrows, but 
in vain. They flew away and escaped a 
proper sprinkling, so he made up his mind 
that the method was at fault. Resolved to 
get a proper amount of salt on their tails, he 
planned a great experiment. At the west 
end of the sheet of ornamental water was a 
kind of creek, eight feet long and three 
broad. While his sister .seduced several 
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mth i)i!e^iiigs of breadcrumbs into 
4hiS areek/ he sfbod, trembling with excite- 
ment, near the entrance, arm^ with a huge 
paper* bag Ml of I^alt. They could not 
escape him ; he poured whole ounces of the 
powdery condiment on to the tails of the 
- birds, whom he believed to be doomed, as 
they /swam past him back to the open water. 
But what was his amazement and chagrin 
..-—they refused to become transfixed or 
dazed. They swam on gaily and derisively, 
uttering loud '^quacks’* and scattering the 
salt from their feathers into the water. 
Nonsense ! When his first distress wore off, 
he felt he had at least 
proved one thing — 
the falsity of the 
received opinion. 

Either his uncle, his 
nurse, and several 
other trusted friends 
•were victims of a 
delusion, or were 
themselves the de- 
liberate propagators 
of error. 

This experiment 
caused Sir Ray un- 
consciously to adopt, 
at an early age, the 
motto of the Royal 
Society, Nullius in 
verba,^^ and initiated 
him into the practice 
of trying to find out 
' whether things are or 
are not as good folks 
say. 

' Hte also met 
Darwin, wHb was 
introduced to him as 
l ^^the man who rode 
np a mouh^in on a 
tortoise’s back ”~a 
description which was 
surf? to fascinate a youngster of seven — and 
in'nfter years came to know the great scientist 
and bis family well. 

Sbxley, hC tells us, carried him in his 
arms at Fdixstowe on the rocks at low tide in 
: because it was the 

of the great Exhibition. Huxlc}^ had 
jusl come back from the voyage of the 
RaUle$neA€f mi was teased by his friends 
as *'the man who had been round the 
world and seen nothing but jelly-fishes.” 

0| JBdward Forbes, founder of the Red 
/MbXley’s predecessor at the Royal 
of Mines^ who wrote songs .apd drew 


amusing pictures and who a man ^eatly i 
beloved. Sir Ray "treasures many memories. 
The sketch jof a spoonbill in boots, on the 
next page, was drawn for him by Forbes 
whilst the boy sat on his knee. 

At eleven years old Ray was sent to St. 
Paul’s School, then in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and his daily walks to and fro gave him a 
great experience of London. 

The ^^back room,” he tells us — a large 
room over what had once been a stable — in 
his father’s house, at that time No. 8, Savile 
Row, gave him an opportunity to teach him- 
self chemistry and the use of the blow-pipe. 

He worked away at 
leisure at the micro- 
scope, and amassed 
in the course of time 
a large collection of 
skulls, insects, fossils, 
and minerals. His 
father, though he 
always encqpraged, 
never instructed him. 
They walked to- 
gether, took excur- 
sions together, and 
the father gave his 
son books and speci- 
mens and helped him 
in every way — * the 
-most gentle, kind, and 
confidence - inspiring 
of fathers. Once at 
Hastings (in 1854) 
they . came across a 
ditch full of snakes. 

A glance showed his 
father that they were 
of a harmless variety, 
and he told the boy 
so ; whereupon, never 
having handled a 
snake before in his 
life, he plunged into 
the ditch and caught one in each hand. It 
his father had said, Jump over the cliff; 
it won’t hurt you,” he would have done it. 

In fact, he once did jump at his bidding 
into the deep water of a swimming-bath 
before he had learned to swim. His father 
was close by, and took him up. 

Douglas Jerrold, whose wit was always 
mordant above all other wits, was ofteh at 
his father’s house. Sir Ray recalls a laconic 
comment of his once upon an extravagant 
speech by Hepworth Dixom It was at the 
time when all England was stirred over 
Palmer, the poisoner, and the company had 
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b«en discussing the question of the man and 
hiS guilt. Put Hepworth Dixon professed 
not to be satisfied, and cried : — 

• ^''Really, for my part, I think Palmer a 
fine fellow— a very fine fellow. 1 should like 
to subscribe to a piece of plate for him.’ 

^ Yes — a coffin plate,’ growled Jerrold.” 



Young Lankester took classical prizes in 
every class at school, and won cups for 
sculling and for the long jump in the school 
athletics. In 1864, at the age of seventeen, 
he went to Downing College, Cambridge, with 
a scholarship. After a year and a half at 
Cambridge he migrated to Oxford, becoming 
a junior student at Christ Church, and after- 
wards winning the Burdett- 
Coutts Scholarship and the 
Radcliffc Travelling Fellowship. 

During his later Oxford days 
he visited town frequently, and 
on one occasion was taken very 
ill at rooms in Hertford Street, 

Mayfair — so ill that he could 
not be moved. It so happened 
that the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts — whose scholarship he 
had won — heard of his illness 
and insisted on sending him 
dinner every day during his 
convalescence from her own 
table. A tall, powdered foot- 
man arrived at young Lan- 
kester’s lodgings every evening 
with bowls and silver dishes 
containing the most tempting 
delicacies likely to lurfe the 
appetite of an invalid. 

When at twenty-four Ray 
Lankester found himself at 
Naples his zoological tastes were 
strongly developed, and his 
studies there of marine fauna 
were of the utmost value to 


him. Scientific men at Naples hsed tb 
certain fishermen to assist thtin in 
specimens. > 

Lankester’s pet fisherman was quite., a 
character in his way. His name was 
di Giovanni, an old rascal if ever theire WIMI 
one, but he knew hundreds of sea-beaita 
where to get them. Nova specie, signorei^^ 
he would gravely assert, as he produced a lea* 
worm or a jelly-fish in one ot the glass jai| 
he used to steal from his employer. And sure 
enough it was a new species. His invatiable 
practice was to bring one jar and take 
away two daily, until Lankester’s stock wal 
exhausted. 

On his return from Italy Sir Ray wai 
elected to a Fellowship at Exeter College^ 
lecturing there until his appointment as 
Professor of Zoology at University College, 
London, a post he did not relinquish until 
1889, when he returned to Oxford as Linacri 
Professor of (‘omparaiive Anatomy. He 
gave up his professorship nine years l^ter 
(in 1898), when he was appointed Director 
of the Natural History Museum in London. 

It was in the early days of his London 
professorship that his famous exposure of 
Slade, the medium, occurred, with the 
subsequent Lankester • Slade trial. On 
September i6th, 1876, within a few days 
of the British Association meeting, there 
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Prof, R*y L-nk-st-r ; Dear me I Moat reinarkable anitniM 1 
very welcome.*’ ^ - I 

The Diplodocus (enthusiastically): *'Wal! If hit ain't a dtauiyi 
interesting specimen of the British Pro«fessor t Ournegie *U just bav« |t| ^ 

cast o’ him over to the States right away t” 

It0ptrodtte9dbvilndp4rmiui<mo/ih0 . 
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aj)pcar ^4 in Times a letter from 
Pr9tessor Ray Lankester, setting forth the 
i:esults of a vjsit which he, in company with 
Dr, Donkin, had paid to Slade the previous 
day. Having satisfied himself at a previous 
visit, by close observation of Slade’s move- 
ments and general demeanour, that the 
medium wrote the messages with his own 
hand upon the slate whilst it was being held 
. Upder the table, Professor Lankestcr put his 
h)T)Othesis to the test by snatching the slate 
out of Slade’s hand before the pretended 
sound of writing was heard, at a time when, 
presumably, therefore, the spirits had not 
begun to write. As he anticipated, he found 
the message already written. To an observer 
in Professor .Lankester’s position the demon- 
stration of fraud left nothing to be desired. 
He had seen the movements of Slade’s arm 
in the act of writing, and had found the 
writing so produced where and when no 
writing should have been. 

The incident had a disastrous 
sequel for Dr. Slade. Professor 
Lankester obtained a summons 
against him for unlawfully using 
subtle craft to deceive certain 
persons-— namely, himself and 
other gentlemen. After a hearing 
which lasted for several days, 

Slade Vas found guilty and 
sentenced to three, months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 

He appealed against the sen- 
tence. When the appeal was 
beard, on June 29th, 1877, the 
magistrate’s decision was de- 
fended by Mr. Staveley Hill, 

Q.C., acting for the Treasury. 

The conviction was, however, quashed at 
the outsetj' on ’ the ground that ^ the words 
by pal^stry of otherwise,” which appeared 
in the '^ta^iite, had been omitted. Slade at 
once left the country, and the fresh summons 
Whtcjh"*was issued at the instance of Professor 
liinKester on the following (Jay'was effeciwhl 
in preventing him from ever fefurhing. • 

One of Sir Ray’s dearest friends was Frank 

states- 
the Alps was a 
great to hi$ friend. One year he and 
Balfour w^e travelling in Sicily from Girgenti 
to Palermo,' when the diligence was 'attacked 
by hfigar^s and thevpgtrol who accompanied 

v|h .Pa.ris,: 

with a medical fffend td see the 
' 'Charcot, at the Salpetridre 

''4t',\that 'time some ii^resting 


experiments in hypnotism were ih vc^ue, and 
there were many people who expressed their 
belief that a small ^$c of gold, copper, or 
silver, laid flat on the arm, could produce a 
total absence of sensation in that member. 
Each person had a sympathy ” or special 
affinity for a particular metal, and proofs of 
the theory were supposed to be forthcoming 
in the experiments made on nervous patients 
at the Salpetri^re. Charcot had found that, 
when a susceptible female patient held in her 
hand a bar of iron connected with a battery, 
and an electric current converted the bar of 
iron into a magnet, the hand and arm of the 
woman holding the bar lost all sensation. 
You could thrust large carpet-needles into it, 
when, under non-magnetic conditions, she 
shrank from a mere pin-prick. Thus the old 
theory of the influence of a magnet on the 
human body was revived. Lankester went and 
saw this experiment with Charcot and j^me 
others present. One thing struck 
him forcibly : that the order to 
an assistant to make contact ” 
— i.e.f to magnetize the bar of 
iron — was pronounced very 
emphatically by Charcot, and 
that there immediately followed 
an attitude of expectancy on 
the part of the company. 

He drew his o\yn conclusions, 
and when Charcot left the room, 
saying he would repeat the 
experiment before a medical 
audience in an hour or so, and 
he and his companion found 
themselves alone, he examined 
the battery. In an instant he had 
emptied out the fluid ..contents 
(potassium bichromate) and poured, in pure 
water instead. ^ Charcot returned - with his 
friends and the patient, and the experiment 
recommenced. The patient was as sensitive 
as usual until the momenttWhen the magic 
word Make ! ” was utlpred, the current sup- 
posed to be set going, and the b^r to be mag- 
netized. * Then the arm became; impervious 
to sensation. They ran large ne^les into it 
and she felt nothing. All at once the order 
was given to disconnect’ the current andr' the 
patient’s sensations to return, and she turned 
towards Charcot to remonstrate ind^antiy. 
Yet all this time there was nothing but Water 
in the battery, and therefofre no magnftization 
of the. bar I :Sir Ray’s ^suspicion's wi^e^con- 
^rmed. The- whole thing was the of 

hypnotic ^ suggestion.” 

He felt bound to reveal his secret to Cbaifcpt 
and his audience. .What wo^ld the, great 
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miili say when be found he had been thus 
deceived ? Sir Ray had demonstrated that the 
moRnet had nothing to do with the result ; it 
was only a question of the patient^s believing 
that sensation must certainly disappear from 
her arm when the bar she held became 
magnetized. He proceeded to explain to 
Charcot that there was no electric current, 
because he had substituted water in the 
battery. As the astonished assistants flew to 
the battery to verify his statement, he thought 
for a monMJnt that he would be coldly ordered 
off the premises. But almost immediately 
he found one hand of the great physician on 
his shoulder and another grasping his hand. 

Mais, cher monsieur,'’ cried Charcot, 
que vous avez bien fait ! ” 

Amongst the many eminent men Sir Ray 
has met was Mr. Gladstone. Once at the 
table of Sir James Knowles the talk ran on* 
the relative physical and mental value of 
women. Turning to Sir Ray the aged Prime 
Minister said : “ 1 am of opinion that the 
relative value of a man and a woman is in 
all classes of society about the same as it 
was in my grandfather's time in Jamaica. 
When they wanted to buy a negro they gave 
one hundred and twenty pounds for a man 
and eighty pounds for a woman, and," he 
added, '^that is a fair measure of their 
relative valued the world over."* 

Speaking of visitors to the Natural History 
Museum, Sir Ray tells us that he once 

* It is interesting to note thnt our article in the April number 
on the *• Athletic Records of Men and Women shows an 
exactly siinilar result to Mr. (»ladsrone’s esiimate--i>., that 
men are about half as good again as women. 


acted as cicerone to a weaHhy ' feifkprA 
Passing from collection to colieciidli 
showcase to showcase, the banker turn^ ip 
Sir Ray and said, ^Ut’s all very fine^vefy 
wonderful indeed; but what's it ail W? 
Where does the money come in ? Why doeii 
the Government spend money on these 
things if it don't lead to making mpmyV* 
The addition to the Museum which pernap 
created the most stir — certainly it was the 
most popular— -during Sir Ray's tenure of 
office was the Diplodocus." For a time the 
Diplodocus was in everyone’s mouth* One 
heard references to it in Parliament and in 
the music-hall. It was not really a Diplo- 
docus that had arrived, but a lite-size repro- 
duction of the skeleton of that monster 
Dinosaurian reptile, found in America, and 
presented to the Briti.sh Museum by Mr* 
Andrew Carnegie in May, 1905* 

The number of pets, tiny dogs, kittens, 
and even tortoises which have been named 
after Sir Ray by their youthful owners is 
quite amusing. Most of the little boys at one 
of the lectures at the Royal Institution (the 
Christmas Juvenile Course) ventured to bring 
their birthday books and beg him to inscribe 
his name therein. A crowd of bullet-headed 
little boys clustered round him like a swarm 
of bees, whilst the learned gentlemen of the 
committee in the front rows were anxiously 
waiting to get a word with him. A regular 
old brick ! ” was the comment overheard as the 
delighted schoolboys pushed and hustled each 
other down the staircase of that most time- 
honoured and solemn scientific institution. 
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EALOUSY ; that’s wot it 
is/’ said the night-watch- 
man, trying to sneer — 
pure jealousy.” 

He had left his broom 
for a hurried half-pint at 
the Bull’s Head — left it 
leaning in a negligent attitude against the 
Warebouse-wall ; now, lashed to the top of 
the crane at the jetty end, it pointed its 
soiled bristles towards the evening sky and 
dcfi^ capture. 

And I Know who it is, and why ’c’s done it, 
'fee continued. Fust and last, I don’t suppose 
I was talking to the gal for more than ten 
/ ; inm and arf of that was about the 
weather. 

' *1 don’t suppose anybody ’as suffered more 
irojn jealousy than wot I ’ave. Other 
I mem* .,Ever ^since I 
Ihe 'piissis'' 'has' . been ' setting 
fdr me; and asKini pepjjlerfo |ceep to 


eye on me. I blacked one of the eyes once 
—like a fool— and the chap it belonged to 
made up a tale about me that I ain’t lived 
down yet. 

Years ago, when I was out with the missis 
one evening, I saved a gal’s life for her. She 
slipped as she was getting off a bus, and I 
caught ’er just in time. Fine, strapping gal 
she was, and afore I could get my balance we 
’ad danced round and round arf-way acrost 
the road, with our arms round each other’s 
necks, and my missis watching us from the 
pavement. When we were safe, she said the 
gal ’adn’t slipped at all ; and, as soon as the 
gal ’ad got ’er breath, I’m blest if she didn’t 
say so too. 

You can’t argufy with jealous people, and 
you can’t shame ’em. When I told my 
missis once that I should never dream of 
being jealous of her, instead of up and thank* 
ing me for it, she spoilt the liest frj'h^^p&n 
we ever had. Whmthe ^iddj^won^'n^ 
w. ‘w/ Jacobs. ' '’''’V 
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door but two and me 'ad rheumatics at the 
same time, she went and asked the doctor 
whether it was catching. 

The worst trouble o' that kind I ever got 
into was all through trying to do somebody 
else a kindness. I went out o' my way to 
do it ; I wasted the whole evening for the 
sake of other people, and got in'.o such^ 
trouble over it that even now it gives me the 
cold shivers to think of. 

Cap’n Tarbell was the man I tried to do a 
good turn to ; a man that used to be 
master of a ketch called the Lizzie and 
Annie, trading between 'ere and Shore- 
moifth. “ Artful Jack he used to be called, 
and ’f ever a man deserved the name, he did. 
A widder-man of about fifty, and as silly 
as a boy of fifteen. He 'ad been talking of 
getting married agin for over ten years, and, 
thinking it was only talk, I didn’t give 'im 
any good advice. 'J'hen he told me one night 
that 'e was keeping company with a woman 
named Lamb, who lived at a place near 
Shoremouth. When I asked ’im wot she 
looked like, he said that she had a good 
'art, and, knowing wot that meant, I wasn’t 
at all surprised when he told me some time 
arter that ’e had been a silly fool. 

“ Well, if she’s got a good ’art,” I ses, 

p’r’aps she’ll let you go.” 

“ Talk sense,” he ses. “ It ain’t good 
enough for that. Why, she worships the 
ground I tread on. She thinks there is 
nobody like me in the whole wide world.” 

“ Let’s 'ope she’ll think so arter you're 
married,” I ses, .trying to cheer him up. 

“ I’m not going to get married,” he ses. 

“ Leastways, not to 'er. But ’ow to get out 
of it without breaking her 'art and being 
had up for breach o' promise I can’t think. 
And if the other one got to 'ear of it, 1 should 
lose her too.” 

” Other one ? ” I ses. Wot other one ? ” 

Cap’n Tarbell shook his 'ead and smiled 
like a silly gal, 

‘‘ She fell in love with me on top of a bus 
in the Mile End Road,” he ses. “ Love at 
fust sight it was. She’s a widder-lady with 
a nice little 'ouse at J5ow, and plenty to live 
on — her 'usband having been a builder. I 
don’t know what to do. You see, if I married 
both of 'em, it’s sure to be found out sooner 
or later.” 

** You'll be found out as it is,” I ses, “ if 
you ain't careful. I'm surprised at you.” 

“ Yes,'^ he ses, getting up and walking 
backwards and forwards ; ‘‘ especially as Mrs. 
Plimmer is always talking about coming down 
to see the ship. One thing is, the crew won't 


give me away ; they've been wit|i Itte iofli 
long for that. P’r'aps you could g^vt g 
little advice, Bill.” 

I did. I talked to that man for an hotit 
and a arf, and when I 'ad finished, h« sg.id 
he didn’t want that kind of advice at all 
Wot 'e wanted was for me to tell 'Im 'ow to 
get rid of Miss Lamb and marry Mrs. PHmmtr 
without anybody being offended or having 
their feelings hurt. 

Mrs. Plimmer came down to the ship the 
very next evening. Fine-looking woman she 
was, and, wot with 'er watch and chain ^\{l 
di'mond rings and brooches and such-like* 
I should think she must 'ave 'ad five or six 
pounds' worth of jewellery on 'er. She gave 
me a very pleasant smile, and I gave 'er one 
back, and we stood chatting there like old 
friends till at last she tore 'erself away and 
went on board the ship. 

wShc came off by and by hanging on C’ap'n 
Tarbell’s arm. The ca{)’n was dressed up in 
'is Sunday clothes, with one of the cleanest 
collars on I 'ave ever seen in my life, and 
smoking a C'igar that smelt like an escape of 
gas. He came back alone at ha'-past efevori 
that night, and 'e told me that if it Wasn't 
for the other one down Shoremouth way he 
should be the 'appicst man on earth. 

‘‘ Mrs. Plimmer’s only got one ^ult,” he 
ses, shaking his 'ead, “ and that’s jealousy*, 
If she got to know of Laura Lamb, it would 
be all U P. It makes me go cold all over 
when I think of it. The only thing is to get 
married as quirk as I can ; then she can't 
help ’erscll.” 

“ It wouldn’t prevent the other one making 
a fuss,” 1 ses. 

“ No,” he ses, very thoughtfully, ** it 
wouldn’t. I shall ’ave to do something there, 
but wot, 1 don’t know.” 

He climbed on board like a man with a load 
on his mind, and arter a look at the sky went 
below and forgot both ’is troubles in sleep. 

Mrs. Plimmer came down to the wharf 
every time the ship was up, arter that. 
Sometimes she’d spend the evening aboard, 
and sometimes they’d go off and spend it 
somewhere else. She ’ad a fancy for the 
cabin, 1 think, and the cap'n told nte that 
she ’ad said when they were married she was 
going to sail with ’im sometimes. 

But it ain't for six months yet,” he ses, 
“ and a lot o' things might 'appen to the other, 
in that time ; with luck.” 

It was just about a month arter that that 
'e came to me one evening trembling aft over* 
I 'ad just come on dooty, and afore i ibtfld liiak 
'im wot was the matter he 'ad got tli 
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^B's Hm 4 stood me three arf-piats, one 

iirterthe oUier. . , , v 

'“ I’m ruined, he ses, in a ’usky whisper , 
‘Tro done for. Why was wimmen.made? 
yif6t gopd are they ? Fancy ’ow br^ht and 
''’appy we should aU be without ’em. _ ■ 

I started to p’int things out to ’im that 
he seemed to ’ave forgot, but ’e wouldn t 
listen. He was so excited that he didn t seem 


when he ’ad done, iti a itespnfi Uray, and 
’im and the landlord ’ad U little breeze thto 
that did ’im more good ton wot the beer ’ad. 
When we came outside ’e seemed more con- 
tented with ’imself, but he shook his ’ead 
and was miserable when we got to the- wharf 

agin. ■ ' 

“ S’pose they both come along at the same 
time,” he ses. “ Wot’s to be done ? ” 



I? ''vl:/?! 
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“WHY WAS WIMMEN MADE? WOT GOOD ARB THEY? 


to know wot ’e was doing, and arter he ’ad got 
iditM, more arf-pints waiting for me, all in a 
row «m the counter, I ’ad to ask ’im whether 
he ihou^t I was there to do conjuring tricks, 

■ ■ ... . 

. ** there was a letter waiti^ for me m the 
he, ses. “From Miss Lamb — she’s 
In littndwii; She’s (»ming to pay me a sur- 
prise iriaif, this evening. t know who’ll get 
tofiaptise.* Mrs. PUromer’s comingj’tpo. 

*hp one of my;arfspiflits and made ’im 
'..Me •■chucked &e'pot floor. 


I shut the gate with a bang and fastened 
it. Then I turned to ’im with a smile. 

“ I’m watchman ’ere,” I ses, “ and I lets in 
who I thinks I will. This ain’t a pubhc 
’ighway,” 1 ses; “ it’s a wharf.” 

“ Bill,” he ses, “ you’re a«,genius.’ ; ' 
“If Miss Lamb comes 'ert asking artw 
you,” I ses, “ I shall say you’ve gqiie oat fear 
the evening.” 

“ Wot about her letter ? ’^ he ses. ' 

“ You didn’t ’ave it,” 1 ses, winking at 'im- 
“ And suppose she waits about, oiitside for 
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mi Mrs. Plimmer wants me to take *er 
ouf? ** he ses, shivering. She’s a fearful 
pbitinate woman ; and she’d wait a week 
for me.’^ 

Hp kept peeping up the road while we 
talked it over, and then we both see Mrs. 
Plimmer coming along. He backed on to the 
wharf and pulled out ’is purse. 

“ Bill,” he ses, gabbling as fast as ’e could 
gabble, ** here’s five or six shillings. If the 
other one comes and won’t go away, tell ’er 
I’ve gone to the Pagoda Music-’all, and you’ll 
take ’er to me. Keep ’er out all the evening 
some’ow, if you can. If she comes back too 
soon, keep ’er in the office. 

And wot about leaving the wharf and my 
dooty ? ” I ses, staring. 

I’ll put Joe on to kecj) watch,” he ses, 
pressing the money in my ’and. “ I rely on 
you, Bill, and I’ll never forget you. You 
won’t lose by it, trust me.” 

He nipped off and tumbled aboard the 
ship afore I could say a word. I just stood 
there staring arter ’im and feeling the money, 
and afore I could make up my mind Mrs. 
Plimmer came up. 

I thought I should never ha’ got rid of ’er. 
She stood there c'hattmg and smiling, and 
seemed to forget all about the cap’n, and 
every moment I was afraid that the other 
one might come up. At last she went off, 
looking behind ’er, to the ship, and then I 
went outside and put my back up agin the 
gate and wailed. 

I ’ad hardly been there ten minutes afore 
the other one came along. I saw ’cr stop 
and speak to a polic eman, and then she c ame 
straight over to me. 

“ I want to see ( ap’n Tarbell,” she ses. 
Cap’n Tarbell ? ” I ses, very slow ; 

Cap’n Tarbell ’as gone off for the evening.” 

** Gone of! ! ” she ses, staring, “ But he 
can’t ’ave. Are you sure ? ” 

“5artain,” 1 ses. Then T ’ad a bright idea. 
‘‘ And there’s a letter come for ’im,” I ses. 

“Oh, dear!” she ses. “And I thought it 
would be in plenty of time. Well, I must go 
on the ship and wait for ’im, I suppose.” 

If 1 ’ad only let ’er go I should ha’ saved 
myself a lot o’ trouble, and the man wot 
deserved it would ha’ got it. Instead o’ that 
I told ’er about the music-’all, and arter 
carrying on like a silly gal o’ seventeen and 
saying she couldn’t thmk of it, she gave way 
apd said she’d go with me to find ’im. I was 
all right so far as ctothes went, as it happened, 
Mrs. Plimmer said once that I got mor^ and 
more dressy every time she saw me, and my 
missis ’ad said the same thing, only in a 


different.way, I jast look 4 

the gate aod saw that Joe 'asi t$£m Cti l»|f 

dooty, and then we Set off* 

I said I wasn’t quite sure which 0 M 
gone to, but we’d try the Pagoda 
fust, and we went there on a bus from 4ldgat|s 
It was fust evening out I ’ad ’ad for 
and I should ’ave enjoyed it if It *adiiH 
for Miss Lamb. Wotever Cap’n TarhtH 
could ha’ seen in ’er, I can’t thinic. She WHS 
quiet, and stupid, and bad-tempered. When 
the bus-conductor came round for the fares 
she ’adn’t got any change ; and when we got 
to the hall she did such eggsttordinary 
things trying to find ’er pocket that I trieq 
to look as if she didn’t belong to me. When 
she left off she smiled and said she was farther 
off than ever, and arter three or four wot was 
standing there ’ad begged ’er to have another 
try, I ’ad to pay for the two. 

The ’ouse was pretty full wh^n we got 
but she didn’t take no notice of that. Her 
idea was that she could walk about ail over 
the place looking for Cap’n Tarbell, and it 
took three men in buttons and a policeman 
to persuade ’cr different. We were pushed 
into a couple o’ seats at last, and then she 
started finding fault with me. 

“ Where is (ap’n Tarbell ? she ses* 
“ Why don’t you find him ? ” 

“ I’ll go and look for ’im in the bar 
presently,” I ses. “He’s sure to be there, 
arter a turn or two.” 

I managed to keep ’er quiet for arf an hour 
— with the ’elp of the people wot sat near US— 
and then 1 ’ad to go. I ’ad a glass o’ beer to 
pass the time away, and, while 1 was drinking 
it, who should c ome up but the cook and nne 
of the hands from the Ltzzte and Annte, 

“We saw you,” ses the cook, winking; 
“ didn’t we, Bob ? ” 

“ Yes,” ses Bob, shaking his silly ’ead ; ** but 
it wasn’t no surprise to me. I’ve ‘ad my eye 
on ’im for a long time past.” 

“ I thought ’e was married,” ses the cook^ 

“ So he is,” ses Bob, “ and to the best wife 
in London. I know where she lives* Mine’e 
a bottle o’ Bass,” he ses, turning to me. 

“ So’s mine,” ses the cook. 

I paid for two bottles lor ’em, and arter 
that they said that they’d ’ave a whisky and 
soda apiece just to show as there was no il^ 
feeling. 

“ It’s very good/‘ ses Bob, sipping hi|| 
“ but it wants a sixpenny cigar to wjth it* 
It’s been the dream o’ my life to a 

sixpenny cigar.” . 

“ So it ‘as mine,” ses the cook ; ** but 1 
suppose I ever shall*” , ^ i 
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They both coughed arter that, and like a 
good-natured fool I stood ’em a sixpenny cigar 
apiece, and I ’ad just turned to go back to 
my seat when up come two more hands from 
the Lizzie and Annie. 

“ Halloa, watchman ! ” ses one of ’em. 
“ Why, I thought you was a-taking care of 
the wharf 1 

“He’s got something better than the wharf 
to take care of,” ses Bob, grinning. 

know ; we see ’im,” ses the other chap. 


However, when we got there 1 persuaded ’cr 
to ^0 into the office while I went aboard to 
see if I could find out where he was, and three 
minutes arterwards he was standing with me 
behind the galley, trembling all over and 
patting me on the back. 

“ Keep ’er in the office a little longer,” he 
ses, in a whisper. “ The other’s going soon 
Keep ’er there as long as you can.” 

“ And suppose she sees you and Mrs. 
Plimmer passing the window ? ” I ses. 



’'' 4 ' V, ^>5;-"!' 


“SHE WALKED OUT WITH HER ’eaD IN IHE AIR, FOLI.ERED BY ME WITH TWO MEN IN 
BUT I ONS AND A POLICEMAN.” 


“ We’ve been watching ’is goings-on for the 
last arf-hour.” 

I stopped their mouths with a glass o’ bitter 
each, and went back to my seat while they 
was drinking it, I told Miss Lamb in whispers 
that ’e wasn’t there, but I’d ’ave another look 
for him by and by. If she’d ha’ whispered 
back it would ha’ been all right, but she 
wouldn’t, and, arter a most unpleasant scene, 
she walked out with her ’ead in the air, follered 
by me with two men in buttons and a police- 


0’ course, nothing would do but she must 
go back to the wharf and wait for Cap’n 
and all the way there I was wonder- 
V iiijpi^^ot would ’appen if she went on board 
aiittl found ^un there with Mrs. Plimmer. 


“ That’ll be all right. I’m going to take 
’er to the stairs in the ship’s boat,” he .ses. 
“ It’s more romantic.” 

He gave me a little punch in the ribs, play- 
ful-like, and, arter telling me I was worth my 
weight in gold-dust, went back to the cabin 
agin. 

I told Miss Lamb that the cabin was locked 
up, but that Cap’n Tarbell was expected back 
in about arf an hour’s time. Then I found 
’er an old newspaper and a comfortable chair 
and sat down to wait. I couldn’t go on the 
wharf for fear she’d want to come with me, 
and I sat there as patienj as I could, till a 
little clicking noise made us both start up and 
look at each other. 

“ Wot’s that ? ” she ses, listening. 



. 

** It sauiid^d/* I ses — '* it isounded like 
$Umebody locking the door/* 

I went to the door to try it just as some- 
body dashed past the window with their ’ead 
down. It was locked fast, and arter I had 
' *^id a try at it and Miss Lamb had *ad a try 
at it) we stood and looked at each other in 
surprise. 

“ Somebody’s playing a joke on us,” I ses. 
** Joke 1 ** ses Miss Lamb. “ Open that 
door at once. If you don’t open it I’ll call 
for the police.” 

She looked at the windows, but the iron 
bars wot was strong enough to keep the vans 
outside was strong enough to keep ’er in, and 
then she gave way to such a fit o’ temper that 
I couldn’t do nothing with ’cr. 

** Cap’n Tarbell can’t be long now,” 1 ses, 
as soon as I could get a word in. We shall 
get out as soon as ’e comes.” 

She flung ’erself down in the chair agin 
with ’er back to me, and for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour we sat there without a 
word. Then, to our joy, we ’eard footsteps 
turn in at the gate. Qui(*k footsteps they .was. 
Somebody turned the handle of the door, 'and 
then a face looked in at the window’ that made 
me nearly jump out of my boots in surprise. 
A face that was as white as chalk with temper, 
and a bonnet cocked over one eye with walk- 
ing fast. She shook ’er fist at me, and then 
she shook it at Miss Lamb. 

Who’s tfhat ? ” ses Miss Lamb, 

** My missis,” I ses, in a loud voice. Thank 
goodness she’s come ! ” 

“ Open the door ! ” ses my missis, with a 
scream. ‘‘ Open the door ! ” 

” I can’t,” I ses. “ Somebody’s locked it. 
This is Cap’n Tarbell’s young lady.” 

“ ni Cap’n Tarbell ’er when I get in I ” ses 
my wife. “ You too. I’ll music-’all you ! 
I’ll learn you to go gallivanting about ! Open 
THE door!” 

She walked up and down the alley-way in 
front of the window waiting for me like a lion 
walking up and down its cage waiting for its 
dinner, and I made up my mind then and there 
that I should ’ave to make a clean breast of it 
and let Cap’n Tarbell get out of it the best way 
he could. I wasn’t going to suffer for him, 
’Ow long my missis walked up and down 
there I don’t know. It seemed ages to me ; 
but at last I ’eard footsteps and voices, and 
Bob and the cook and the other two chap.s 
Wot we ’ad met at the music-’all came along 
and stood grinning in at the window. 

” Spfnebody’s locked ds in,” I ses, ** Go 
and fetch Cap’it Tarbell.” 

“Cap*® fjtrbcll?” ses the cook. ”You 
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don’t want to seh *im* Why, 

man in the world ybn opght to | 

You don’t know ’ow jealous he is/* \ 

You go and fetch ’im)” I ses, ** 4|il!ri 
you talk like that afore my wife I ” ' 

I dursen’t take the responscrbillty,” lei 
the cook. It might mean bloodshed/* 

You go and fetch ’im,” ses mjr 

Never mind about the bloodshed. I don’t, 
Open the door I 

She started banging on the door agin, nnd 
arter talking among themselves for a time 
they moved off to the ship. Jfhey came back 
in three or four minute.s, and the cook ’eW 
up something in front of the window. 

“ The boy ’ad got it,” he ses. ” Now, shall 
I open the door and let your missis in, or 
would you rather stay where you are in place 
and quietness ? ” 

I saw my missis jump at the key, and Bob 
and the others, laughing fit to split their sides, 
’olding her back, 'rhen I *eard a shout, and 
the next moment Cap’n Tarbell came up and 
asked ’em wot the trouble was Ibout. 

They all started talking at once, and then 
the cap’n, arter ope look in at the window, 
threw up his ’ands and staggered back as if ‘e 
couldn’t believe his eyesight. He stood 
dazed-like for a second or two, and then ’e 
took the key out of the cook’s ’and, opened 
the door, and walked in. The four men was 
close bc’ind ’im, and, do all she could, my 
missis couldn’t get in front of ’em. 

“ Watchman I ” he ses^ in a stuck-up voices 

wot does this mean ? Laura Lamb 1 wot 
’ave you got to say for yourself ? Where 
’ave you been all the evening ? ” 

She’s been to a music-’all with Bill,” aes 
the cook. “ We saw ’em.” 

“ Wot ? ” ses the cap’n, falling back agin, 

It can’t be I ” 

“ It was them,” ses my wife. ” A Mttlo 
boy brought me a note telling me. You tet 
me go ; it’s my ’usband, and I Want to talk 
to ’im.” 

“ It’s all right,” I ses, waving my ’and at 
Miss Lamb, wot was going to speak, and 
smiling at my missis, wot was Uymg to get 
at me. » 

We went to look for you,” ses Miss Lamh» 
very quick, ” He said you were at the 

music-’all, and as you ’adn’t got my letter I 
thought it was very likely.” 

“ But 1 did get your letter,” ses the 
He said you didn’t,” ses Miss Lamb, 

‘'Look ’ere,” I ses, “Why vou 

keep quiet and let me explain ? I 
everything.” M n . 

I’m glad o* that, for >our sihei ^ 
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scs the cap^tij lookmg at me very hard. I 
^ope you will be able to explain W it was 
you cam to leave the wharf for three hours . . 

I saw it all then. If I split about' Mrs. 
Plirnmer, he’d split to: the guv’nor about my 
leaving my dooty, and I should get the sack. 
I thought I should ha’ choked, and, judging 
;Jbj: the way they banged me bn the back, Bob 
and the cook thought so too. They ’elped 


they all started talking together, and arf-a* 
dozen times or more Miss Lamb called me to 
back ’er up in wot she was saying, but I only 
shook my ’ead, and at last, arter tossing her 
’ead at Cap’n Tarbell and telling ’im she 
wouldn’t ’ave ’im if he’d got fifty million a 
year, the five of ’em ’eld my missis while she 
went off. 

They gave ’er ten minutes’ start, and then 



*AS FAR AS fM CONCERNKD HE CAN TAKE THIS LADY TO A MUSIC**ALL EVERY NIGHT OF 

THE WEEK IF ’E LIRES.” 


me to a chair when I got better, and I sat there Cap’n Tarbell, arter looking at me and shaking 
^elpless while tH'6 cap’n went on talking. his ’ead, said lie was afraid they must be going. 

I’m no mischief-maker,” he ses ; “ and, “ And I ’ope this night’ll be a lesson to 

besidS^, p’r’aps he’s been punished enough, you,” he ses. “ Don’t neglect your dooty 

And as far as I’m concerned he can take this agin. I shall keep my eye on you, and if 
lady to a music-’all every night of the week you be’ave yourself I sha’n’t say anything, 
if ’e likes.” Why, for all you knew, the wharf might ha’ 

There was an eggstrordinary noise from been burnt to the ^ ground while you was 

where my missis was standing, like the gur- away ! ” 

gling water makes sometimes running down He nodded to his crew, and they all walked 
the kitchen sink.at.’bme, only worse. Then out and left me alope — with the missis. 



How- I Lived in Paris 

Witkout Money. 

Xke Story of a Mod cm Bokemian. 

By FREDERIC LEES. 

Jilmiiaitom jtom r/io/o^ja/>ks hy Paul Ghnaux^ 

** La Boheiue n’existe el n’est possible qu’^i IWis.”— IlKNkV Mitrcirr. 


OMEBODY told me, in speak- 
ing of the rapid modernization 
which Paris has undergone of 
recent years, that Bohemian- 
ism was dead ; that the Latin 
Quarter, alas ! was no longer 
what it was ; that I might 
search there in vain for such heroes as are 
described in Scenes de la Vie de Bohdme.’’ 
But I find (as I suspected) that I was mis- 
informed, Murgerism — at any rate, in some 
of its forms — still exists. Student life in 
Paris is not yet wholly without romance. 
There are still many chapters to be added to 
the* ** History of the Bohemians of Paris 
before the word Finis ’’ is written. Indeed, 
I cannot help asking myself if that fascinating 
book will ever be completed. 

I made this reassuring discovery at the 
Caf6 d’Harcourt, on the Bour Mich’. 'Fhere 
are two cajis on that world-famed thorough- 
fare where students of the ** Quarter ” con- 
gregate — the Source and the d’Harcourt. In 
my salad age the latter used to be my 
favourite ; so, on setting out to revisit one 
of my old haunts, I Naturally gave it the 
preference. With what misgivings did I 
cross the threshold ! Should I find things 
changed beyond recognition ? Would there 
be nothing to remind me of former days — 
those joyous days of youth ? But a glance, 
on entering in company with a friend, sufficed 
to tell me that my fears were groundless. 
The pleasant-faced old waiter who used to 
welcome me and find me a seat well out of 
the way of draughts was, of course, no longer 
there ; the furniture and the ornamentation 
were up-to-date and strangely unfamiliar; 
here and there were slight changes in the 
paging of the scene. But the actors were 
the same. There were the same long-haired 
youths, gra^ly diluting their absinthe, 
lioisily chattering ; the same Musettes and 
Mimis, coquettish and provocative, passing 
in and out between the rows of tables, with a 
word or a nod to their friends. 


“ Halloa, Marcel ! What are you doing 
here ? ” cried a close-shaven young man to 
my friend as we were wandering obout 
looking for a convenient place to view thft 
company. 

Revisiting Bohemia.’* 

And, as we squeezed into the rather put-^ 
of-the-way corner where the student was 
sitting, my friend explained the situation tp 
him. 

“ False ! La Boheme ne mfure jamMs ! 

If you say so, Rodolphe, it must be tniO^ 
You speak with authority, for your expe^ 
riences are innumerable. You are, 1 am 
afraid, incorrigible. Anything new since 1 
last saw you ? ” 

“ Naturellement ! There is always some- 
thing new cro])ping up in the life of a 
Bohemian Do you think that your friend, 
the Anglais y now that he has l)ecome accus- 
tomed to the ways of the boui^eois, could 
live in Paris for a fortnight without tnoney ? 
No, of course he couldn’t. He must have his 
chtc a})arlments at the Orand Hotel, his meals 
at a boulevard restaurant, his auto-taxi, etc. 
But I — as 1 will tell you, if you will listen — 
can do without all these thingl We 
Bohemians are a superior race of l»cings 1 
We smiled at this outburst, in the true vein 
of Murger, but kept our own counsel, le$t the 
flow of reminiscences was stemmed, 

“ I am proud of many things that t have 
done since 1 came to the ‘ Quartier/ ” con- 
tinued the irrepressible Rodolphe, “ hut 
proudest of having lived in this city of luxury 
for a whole fortnight absolutely without 
galeite. We were getting near the time for 
the examinations, too ; and yet, in spite of 
all my difficulties, I managed to emerge from 
them — a full-fledged avocaU But let me 
begin at the beginning.” ^ ^ 

And, having taken another sip at h^4 
apintijy Rodolphe, with the eternal pk^etlji 
between his finger and thumtt.^^ ^ eimile on 
hi$ careless face, entered op hi$ ttory^ . ' 

It ail arose through mistake on tpO 
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“The only roof 1 had to my head during that fortnight was one of the 
, hospitable bridges which cross our noble river/* 


of the sacr6 postman. My father, you know, 
is an official out in Indo-('hina, and every 
month, as regular as clockwork, he sends me 
my allowance — a very liberal one, 1 must say, 
though somehow I never seem to find it 
enough towards the end of the four weeks. 
Well, three months ago, on the day my cheque 
ought to have arrived, judge of my dismay 
when the post brought me nothing. As I 
had promised on my word of honour to pay 
my hotel bill that very morning, I could not 
help realizing that I was face to face with a 
very serious situation. But I buoyed myself 
up with the hope that the letter would come 
by a later delivery, and, fearing to meet the 
hotel-keeper, issued swiftly from my garni 
into the street. My hopes, however, were 
destined to be dashed to the ground ; the 
remittance came not, and the landlord, on the 
following morning, had to be faced. I found 
him (as I expected) inexorable. Nothing 
would satisfy him but current coin of the 
realm. It is true that I was already a month 
behindhand with the rent, and had already 
made him two — or was it three ?— promises 
to pay. He replied, in answer to my state- 
ment that my father was an important 
functionary, and that his monthly cheque 
had gone astray, that he had heard ‘ that 
tale * before. I must go—seek a lodging 
elsewhere, and, until the two months’ rent 
was paid, he would keep my trunk as security 1 
** I sallied forth, a sad biit determined man. 
The only money I had in my pocket was^ 
twenty-nve centimes, for I had run terribly 
short that month ; the only worldly posses- 
sions I had, apart from my clothes, were the 
papers and books in the portfolio under my 
arm. Spending the money on a final coffee 
< dnsd rolls, I went to my lectures at the Sor- 
iK)ii^e — md ttkd to forget. 


** I date my fortnight 
without money from the 
noon of that day, for it was 
then that I began to feel 
the pangs of hunger. Whilst 
my fellow-students went off 
in joyous bands to their 
usual restaurants, I made 
an excuse for not joining 
them and sought a secluded 
corner in the Luxembourg 
Gardens. Why didn’t I 
unfold my troubles to one 
of them and borrow a louis ? 
you ask. Because, mes- 
sieurs, I was proud and had 
not, like the impecunious 
Schaunard of Murger’s im- 
mortal work, raised the act of borrowing to 
the height of an art. Moreover, as I have 
said before, I was a determined man — deter- 
mined to see the adventure to its end, come 
what might. 

• “ My reflections, as I sat on a cold stone 
seat in those celebrated gardens, were multi- 
tudinous and disconcerting. Homeless and 
with an empty stomach, I realized that I had 
set out in earnest in search, as Balzac says, 

‘ of that which the inhabitants of Bohemia 
are ever looking for, la pdUe et la niche. ^ 
Like my illustrious namesake in ‘ Scenes de la 
Vie de Boh^me,’ I was probably destined to 
live for some weeks to come in a more vaga- 
bond state than the clouds — to learn the art 
of going to sleep without supper and of supping 



* Tbd first thing 1 did in die morning was to havo < 
hee wash in the Seine/* 
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lit going to sleep. My cook was to be 
Mi Jiasard and I was to lodge at the Auberge 
k Aelle-Etoile. ' m- ” 

; I tried to recollect the names, oflll the 
mm of genius who had once been in the same 
l^osition as I was, and found the occupation 
wonderfully uplifting. Forain, , the great 
black-and-white artist, was one of them. He 
often slept in the open in his Bohemian days^ 
• and I decided to go to his old hotel. ' Thus*, 
when night came, I dragged myself, weak 
and famished, in the direction of the banks 
of the Seine. . ) : 

The only roof I had to my head during 
that fortnight was one of the hospitable 
bridges which cross our noble river. The 
first night was somewhat of a failure as 
regards slumber, but I gradually got quite 
used td my stony couch and can now sleep on 
anything, however hard. 

The first thing I did on getting up in the 
morning was to walk into my commodious 
cabinet de toilette — the open air — and have a 
free wash in the Seine. Soap ? What did 
I do for soap ? That, mes chers amis, is a 
wholly unnecessary luxury of modern life. 
There is nothing like sand — fine sand — for 
washing yourself with, and there are always 
plenty of heaps to be found along the quays.* 
“ I must confess that, on the first morning, 
I wandered forth from the banks of the river 
in a decidedly sad state of mind. Like 
another famous Bohemian, Maitre Pierre 
Gringoire, I^tramped, a thin and famished 
mortal, along the streets of the city, wondering 
where I should get my petit dijeuner before 
going to my studies, and fearing that I should 
have to tighten my waistbell another inch. 
With my nose in the air like a dog that has 
roused < game, I 
marched along, 
sniffing at the . 
delicious odour 
of coffee that 
rose from base- 
ment kitchens 
and feasting , my / 
eyes on the heaps 
of .crisp, brown - 
croissants in the 
bakers’ shops. 

But these were 
not. for me ! 
must tighten my 
' belt mi dispense 

or MSalirS .Hew- 
lett’s *^Qpen Country,” 

IfeoftlieW 
V, -F.L, 



* Outside 


barracks 1 came across some Lie<%i 
of bread.” 



with breakfast,’ said I to myself. But the 
thought had no sooner passed through my 
brain than, lo and behold I outside a barraclu 
I came across some pieces of bread. I ^ 
assure you I did not criticize their quality* 
They were a veritable godsend, for they kept 
me going until luncheon-time and enabled 
me 10 turn up at the University with t fairly 
smiling face. 

‘‘ The luncheon problem had, alas ! to be 
solved only too soon ; and I began to see 
that I must enter on a definite campaign with 
the object of getting two meals a day. I 
decided to do without the first breakfast and 

concentrate all 
my attention on 
obtaining food for 
my so-called 
luncheon and 
dinner. One thing 
I was determined 
not to do — 
namely, beg. If 
anyone | oftered 
me bread and 
meat> which I 
comidered very 
unlikely, I m\M 
accept But I ; 
teaiked that I ; 
nmatdepthdupoh 


I coerced my medt in m 


finding; 
&ispri] 
befotiemil: 
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** r sometimes ate my luncheon on a bench in 
the Bois.” 


Bois de Boulogne, in tKe neighbourhood of 
the fashionable. Pr;6 Catelin Restaurant, I was 
fortunate enough, in the early days of my 
experience,'. to come across a hen^s nest. 
How I blessed that fowl for laying away from 
home I She was a veritable mother to me. 
I encouraged her laudable instinct by daily 
abstracting her offerings, and, chuckling over 
my find, retired to ih^ fortifs to cook my 
meals a la Robinson Crusoe. • 

“ I generally' had my dinner on the fvrtifs, 
those o.hsolcte fortifications, -around Paris 
which the authorities apparently retain for 
the special benefit of the Apache. Frequented 
by the hooligans of >our city, and often the 
scene of their private quarrels, you can always 
count on being undisturbed there either by 
the police or the bourgeois. I lit my fire (I 
possessed a box of matches which were left 
over from the days of my prosperity) without 
anybody calling me to account, and cooked 
my meals in an old tin can 1 had found some- 
where, as tranquil and as happy as though 
I had been on a desert island. 

To have a little variation, I sometimes 
ate my luncheon on a bench in one of the 
shady avenues which intersect the Bois. 
And, to cite another instance of how well the 


on my quest. Now, provident though the 
Parisians generally are, it is surprising how 
much goes to waste in this city. If you would 
see for yourself, make an early morning 
excursion to the neighbourhood of the 
Central Markets and you will find that, 
figuratively speaking, a regiment could be 
fed on what is thrown away. The Halles were 
one of my most profitable hunting-grounds. 
There are many others which arc frequented 
by the Bohemians of Paris, but the mention 
of the principal one will suffice. 

“ It is curious how soon one adapts oneself 
to a new situa- 
tion ! After the 
first two days 
things seemed 
to fall into their 
proper order. I 
had perfect 
confidence that 
Providence 
would look 
after me. 

-Wherever I , 
went I was cer- 
tain to have a r 
stroke of good : , 

Itjqjc. Wan- 
dering in the # our i 



regards woo3 for Tinng, 
* our 


gods looked after me, 1 frequently came across 
a morning newspaper, left by a heedless 
promeneur. So, you see, 1 had intellectual 
as well as bodily food free of charge, and had 
the satisfaction of being able ^o show ray 
fellow-students that 1 was au courant with the 
political, social, and artistic events of the day. 

“ As regards wood for firing, this can always 
be picked up in our streets. There is nothing 
like worn-out wooden paving-blocks, either for 
cooking or warming ; and 1 knew where a 
good supply of this invaluable fuel could be 
had for nothing. It was the same with 
drink. Thanks to your Sir Richard Wal- 
la ce,’’ and 
Rodolphe ad- 
dressed these 
words princi- 
pally to me, 
“ thanks to the 
noble benefac- 
tor who pre- 
sented the City 
of Paris with its 
very artistic 
drinking -foun- 
tains, pure 
water is ever 
at the disposal 

tlu» 'can'^lwiyi*lie pidfabd up k thirsty 

itreeis” sanslesou^ 
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** At^UMn|i«n^t } 4 cauld always attend the Punch and Judy 
•hw in tne Avenue dcs Champs Elysees ” 

*‘So tnuch for food and drink — the two 
great tfeiihgs iVhich the Bohemian is most 
ajttxwtua abput. Now let us turn to the minor 
neceteities of life, and see how all of them can 
ljke#i$e be had for nothing 

lliere is never any difficulty for the penni- 
less man in Paris to find a warm, luxurious 
resting-placei during the day. If he be of a 
boo|ci 5 h nature he can count on getting as 
cOipfortable an arm-chair and as convenient 
a desk at the Biblioth^que Nationalc as any- 
\yhere ; if bis tastes are artistic, the doors of 
the Louvre are open to him Without having 
the worry and expense which the rich man 
with a private picture gallery imposes upon 




«mo 
be *«*» 

gratings !»- nyiitll 3^ 
imagine, cen<3^ ' 
than oh art. . u, 

“ As I jras yfmi^ 
examination, 1 
Bibliothdque 

o’clock, on the OBttmmm 
and there, %h«pi f I^V 
luncheon in th# 
until four, the hoilr tor 
did 1 do for {(fcfi Qfl Ul 
Wh>, take a Wfill 
eggs with ilie, doi)|iilp| f 
fore, and, with A 
which I smuggled 
travail, ate surreUWiiiM 
pile of books. 
for closuig came and liV^ 
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* Before tumiDg in for ^ 
•t a workmaaSi^^ 


a homeless man, I 
walking or sitting m 
notes which I k^id 
” Amnsemertt t 
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ihoatn^s, where, so 
complicated and pain- 
ful arc the themes 
re]>resenled, one is 
anything but amused, ^ 

Really, now^ is it any 
longer a distract ion to 
listen to the pieces d 
cLej — verilal)Ie le('- 
tures they arc, some 
of them— of certain 
Parisian dramatists ? 

“ One day, when 1 
was feeling very tired, 

I even had an autO' 
taxi ride pour rien. 

But it was at the back 
of the car, which hap- 
pened to be empty, 

and, though the Aller the first two clays 
chailfTeur was off llis bridge wliirh was pro VI dec 
guard, a decid(‘dly protected me from the 

dangerous thing to 

do, for, as we passed Ihrongli the sln'cts in 
the direction of the Sorhonne, the inc ident 
naturally creaU‘{l some amount of hilarit> 
among passers-by, and th s might easily ha\e 
led to urii)lcasant t'unse(juenc(’s. So I decidt'd 
never to repeat lltt' experiment. 

\Unld I 1 tliink 1 liave giN^at )’ou a htirlv 
full account of how I managed to get llirough 
that fortnight witliout money. No; oni* 
thing J have forgotten, l^elore turning 
for tlic night (anti aftt'r he hrsl two dav' 
was lucky enough to 
find a bridge which 
was ])rovi(lecI w-ith a 
wooden erection that 
protected me from the 
coltl nortli wind) 1 had 
a good warm at a 
workman’s brasicr at 
a spot where the street 
was up thnnigh w'ork 
connected with the 
underground rail\va\ . 

It has been a bitteri}- 
cold winter, as you 
know, and I appreci- 
ated that street fire.” 

“ And what did you 
do when you wanted 
a smoke ? 'fhat, at 
any rate, you could j picked up the ends of 
notgctwithoilt thte cafes on 

money,” I remarked 

to Rodolphe, who w^as in the act of rolling 
his fourth cigarette. 


“ After the first two days I was lucky enough to find a 
bridge wliirh was provided with a wooden erection that 
protected me from the cold north wind at night. ’ 


tobacco for nothing in 
Paris if you know the 
ropes*. Inveterate 
smoker that I am, I 
couldn’t dp without 
the weed, so, like a 
rc‘al m^gotticr-- though 
1 blush to confess it 
- J ])ickcd up the 
ends of cigars and 
cigarettes outside the 
cajh on the boule- 
vards. But you have 
yet to hear the setjuel 
of my story. At the 
end of my fortnight 
sans ardent I happened 
1(1 meet one of my old 
hotel aequaintanees 

-as lucky rnougl, lo hnd a <>» Houl' Alicll’. 

ilh a wooden erection that f ICHS ! there yOU 
d north wind at night.’’ are at last ! ’ he ex- 
('laimed. ‘ Rodolphe 
yi-- ’-a staeiK'e student with the same 
Christian name as myscli and a similar family 
name has been Irjoking lor you for the past 
week. lie had a letter for you, but as he 
could neviT find you he lelt it at the hotel. 
It was di'livered l)y mistake at No. 32, Rue 
des ICeoles. iitstead of No. 22, and the stupid 
ass put it in his j)oekct and forgot it for .seven 
(laws. \Vh,it(‘ver have you been doing with 
yourself lately ? (ramming for the exam. ? ’ 

“ But I didn’t wait to give him any explana- 
tions. Off 1 rushed 


Ernur^ moH cher I 


to rny late hotel, 
a n d there, .s u r e 
enough, J found the 
letter and the remit- 
tance waiting for me, 
“ 1 retuni,«?d, there 
and then, to my old 
life, but 1 assure you 
it was without regret 
that I looked back to 
my ex])criences as a 
true Bohemian. 1 ’ho.se 
tw'o weeks taught me 
many a lesson — per- 
haj)s a greater les.son 
than ever 1 learnt at 
the venerable, 
1 e a r n e d Sorbonmx 

I picked up the ends of cigars and cigarettes outside ^ y 

thte cafes on the boulevards.” bc Simple in mV 

tastes, to do without 

1 the act of rolling some of the luxuries to which wc have used 
ourselves — in brief, to make life a little less 
You can get even complicated than it is,” 


Crystal Among Coal. 

By HERMAN SCHEFFAUR. 

Illustrated ty S. S. Lucas. 


ITTS cloak, missus, \\il1 keep 
the coal ofl your lovely 
dress,” said the benign 
old sLiperinlcndent , Joel 
Strarhey, of the Poole- 
Ketliley Colliery, as he 
hel|)cd the elegant Mrs. 
Diinlord on with an old rain-coat. “ And 
this is for to keep your h(*ad fn*e o’ the black 
dust,” lie add(‘d, as he gi'iitly set a niiiuT's 
cap ui)on the shining coils of her light-brown 
liair. Above flic visor of the ca]) he hung 
the little miner’s oil- lam}). 

Her husband stooc] in the o|)[)osit(‘ corner 
of the little oflice. He, too, had donned an 
old rubber coat, which hid the fashionable 
garment. s made by the most ex<dnsive ol 
London tailors. His own hat lay ujion the 
table ; a grimy leather ('aji \ias jHilled over 
his scant iron-grey hair. As he stood there 
a feeling of aversion more intense than usual 
came over his wib*, a handsome woman of 
thirty-five. Kor between him and the rough 
miners that stood about all \ isible and i*\-- 
tcrnal differenc'cs had vanishi'd. 'i‘be lea- 
tures of this mine-broker wen* lu-avy and 
|)lain and coarse as theirs, but thi'v w(TC 
liarder, too, the e)’es small and cralty— the 
whole face lai'king the heart), simple kindli- 
ness which redeemed these* begrimed laces. 
Kven the cro})})ed moustache and side- 
whiskers he had affected lor some years had 
lost their distinction. 

Old Strue'hey now led tliein toward the* 
head of the slo])e, past the great hills of 
slat(i and refuse and the soft-})iled pyTainids 
of sifted coal. Lawrence Dunlord .surveyed 
all things with sharj) and critical eye. 
For lie v/as about to purchase the Poolc- 
Kethlcy (‘oilier), and, having obtained the 
required permission, found it wise to make 
this unannounced and personal triji of inspec- 
tion ere settling the matter of the purchase 
with the owners. He accejilcd no expert’s 
opinion as higher or weightier than his own ; 
he was not to be juggled with nor cheated, 
fur he himself was wise in the lore of coaF 
mining and knew collieries of old — as most 
men knew their houses. Sixteen years ago 


he had lieen the supcrmtt'iuh'iil of the har* 
vene Colliery al Kaldwin, thirty mile.^ to the 
east. 

\’eslcrdav, when he was about to h'ltvo 
lamdon on tins tTrand ol in^pci t ion, lus v\ife 
liad begged him to tak(' her with liinu In 
her refjiiest thcr(‘ had bec'U an insistent and 
iinu.sual W'istfnlncss he couUl not uiwUrstnud 

- but, then, th(’r(‘ was mm;h in her h(‘ (^ould 
never understand. She had always haled, 
or jiretendeil to hate, these bku'k mining 
regions, where she luul been lH)rn and where 
he had first met her a v<‘rv young and 
lonely woman. Was she suriciled with tlic 
city ? Was this a touch ol homi‘sii:kncs$ 
lor familiar surroundings, h(»w'('\er sombrC'"’— 
for the sc'ciK'.s ol her simple, Spartan girlhtHid 

- or merely one ol the wbirnsical, capricious 
notions w'hich ennui bn^d in the lirains of 
women when they grewv idle ? h'or now' she 
w'as indeed kllc, and had grown strangtdy 
luxurious in tastes and habits p.im[)ered by 
him, to be sure as weri' all tlu' jaded, nerve- 
harried w ives of Ills financial asscK'iates* 
Wluai he had married her she liad ])rought 
liim all tlu* energies and resources of her 
h(‘l})ful, \ilal nature, had seized upon the 
jo\s and duties of tlu'ir (omnion life with 
immense z(*sl, as was natural lor a wile who 
had evohed out ol a smijiie, healthy, hard- 
working girl. 1‘iut when he grew' ricL it was 
natural, too, that she should succumb to lier 
encr\ating environment and (‘volvc into a 
delicate, oniarmrvLal, parasitic appendage. 
Little enough of imagination and emotion 
had he. but something rcminis<x*nt stirred 
within him, sonu^thing that toiu'lied iifion 
some hidden, unblunted nerve, tailed into 
life by this haunting, dark, and unlorgottt'ii 
glamour of the mines. He glanct'd at his 
wife. She, too, seemed under the sp<dl, She 
had been light-hearted at fir^t, had laughed 
with joy at sight of the green-topped, ravagetl 
hills, and had entered into merry speech with 
the sooty men. Now' she wa^ silent,* silent 
in a way he understood— all her cnthitsja.Mn 
and excitement held in check by some dis- 
turbance of the spirit. Was she, liki*, lMtn> 
thinking of Kaldwin— -Kaldwin that meant 
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so much to both ? The thought of her 
abstraction was bitter to him. 

Three empty iron cars stood on the slant- 
ing truck beneath the framework of the enor- 
mous drums upon which the steel cables 
wound and unwound. Dunford assisted his 
wife into the third wagon and l)ade her sit 
dowm U])on the dust-('overed bottom. He 
crouc'hed beside her. .Slraciiey ('liml)ed in, 
too, and righted the nil-flares on tlu‘ir ('aps. 
Mechanically, as b\’ an old habit. Ihinlord 
Counted the men who ('limbed into the other 
cars -- there w^ere not more than the law allows. 

At a word from Strat'hev the signal- wire 
rattled and Dunford knew tliat a bell clanged 
in the bow'cLs of tlie (’urth. 'rheri ('a me the 
answ'er, a.s another parallel wire grew taut 
and the gong in the shed struck kindly thrice. 
The cars began to mox e downiward ; the 
thick ('able attac'lied to them by imnumse 
iron bands and hooks j)aid slowly off the 
turning wheel, ('lanking, they rolled down 
the incline, gathering .s})eed, then ])liinged 
into the earth, 'i'he glare of the sun was 
blotted from their little world, and there 
rc'mained only the murky and fiiltering light 
of the tiny and smoky lamps. 

f.ess than a fool above their heads the heavy 
limliers and bare rock of the slo])e-tunn(‘l 
rushed by as the ears ra('ed, jerked, and sliook 
their way into the depths. As iIk' pilch ol 
the vein ran steep, the trac'ks lolloued it 
between the strata. 'Hien they shot dowm 
almcxst pcr]i(mdicularly, and Mrs. Dunford 
Imu ed herself against the sides, a vague terror 
at the licart, a sense of fear and gloom ('rushing 
her ,sj)irits as witli the weight of tlu' mountain 
above them. Only once before h«ul she 
descended into a coal min(\ She was a girl 
of se\(*nteen thcai it was at KaJdwiii, in 
eom[)any wdlh one she had known and 
clieri.shed, one who long ago had made his 
last descent into the earth. I’hus her 
memories delved backward into the ])asl, as 
she sat beside her elclerly, ('old hearted 
husband and sank deeper and deeper from 
the day. At last the ('ars slowed down and 
came heavily to rest at the bottom of the 
incline. 

“The thirteen -hundred’- fool le\'(‘I,” said 
Superintendent Strachey, as he helj^ed Mrs. 
Dunford out of the car. 

To her it was as if they had fallen to the 
very core of the planet, hopeless prisoners, 
never again to be lifted to the free life u])on 
the .surface under the clear heavens, the vital 
.sun and exalting stars. It was as if she were 
buried alive — buried alive with him for ever 
and for iver. 


They stood in the main way of the mine. 
A draw of loaded tram-wagons had just been 
brought to the .slope by a blind horse. The 
blank, chalky (eyeballs of the animal shone 
spectral in the ruddy, uncc^rtain light:. 

The thirteen - hundred - fc^ot level ? “ 
re|)eatcd LawTence Dunford, “ She goes 
deeper than that ? 

“ Only in the abandoned workings, sir/^ 
answered the old man, “ in the ‘ robbed ’ 
workings to the north. I’hosc run to fifteen 
Juindred feel.” * 

A tall, I'.earded man stood near the tracks, 
(‘rec't and motionless. The light in his cap 
thr(‘\v’ deep slindows upon his leatures, whit^h, 
])o\v(lere(l to a diiskv tinge by the coal-dust, 
had almost the senililanee of a bla('k mask. 
Joel Strachey sle])i)ecl u]) to him and said : — 
“ ITcmry, these are the visitors. Show' the 
gentleman wliatever he wish(‘s to see— he has 
an order from the directors.’’ 

“ All right, sir,” re])lied the foreman. 

It was Ibmry Mavis who, because of his 
liberal, self-a('(iuirccl (‘dneation, his sujjerior 
manners, and good ICnglish, was always ('hosen 
to guide visitors lliroug:h the great c'ollicry. 
Vet by habit he spoke little and always in a 
subdued, monotonous lone ae(|iiircd in the 
sileiu'c; ol the eoal-jiiis. I'or a moment his 
large and ])(‘nsi\T e\es dwelt indiffci'cnlly 
upon tl)(‘ man mid woman ; be b()W(‘d, then 
l(?d tliem along lh(' main way. He jiointed 
out the rock-liewn stablc's in whic'h the patient 
Jiorses stood in the same darkness into w'hirh 
thev had been born to toil and die, led them 
into the lamp-rooms and the unlighted lofty 
(;hamb(*rs m whu li the great grey boilers lay 
liot and si'cthing like brooding snbterriincan 
monsters, sending their power through iron 
arteries into eviay ])art of tlie mine. He 
led tluMii along th(‘ muddy tracks wet 
with si'cpage, to another ('hambea* in wdii('h 
gigantic pumps and engines glittered like 
scaly dragons of stet l and gushed forth thick 
streams ol water. .In little stalls and 
chambers off the breast of headings and bords 
tlie mint'rs worked, kni’cling upon lieds of 
shining coal, 'fhe iron c'ars rolled by laden 
to the tops, the liorses driven l^y boys whose 
eyes gle*nned white in faces black as those of 
negroes. Ik'twecn the si(lc-tim])ers sat men 
and \onths, resting in the darknc.ss, silent, 
or smoking pipes, sjieaking in low tones as 
the visitors passed. 

“ Smoking in mines is dangerous,’^ said 
Dunford ; “ I’d not permit it myself.’* 

“ Our big centrifugal fans keep the air 
.sweet and fresh,” an,swercd the foreman ; 
“ and though this was once a fiery, gassy 
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mine weVe had no trouble from that source 
for years/’ 

'‘ I observe that all your lights are naked/' 
‘,aid Dunford. 

“ Quite sale, sir. 

Hood the lower 
h‘V(‘ls in a few 
minutes.” 

By the light 
of his own flare- 
lamp Dunford 
made a note in a 
little book with 
a gold pencil. 

Mrs. Dunford 
spoke no word - 
the weird scenes 
as well as her 
thoughts opi)n‘s- 
sed her. She 
stumbled along 
as in a dream, 
gazing with 
vague eyes upon 
all. It seemed 
to her as though 
she were w^alking 
at the bottom of 
an inky sea, a 
region in which 
time and spate* 
were no rnon . 
d'hc little flanu’ . 
burning on their 
caps were not 
these like the 
h'eble flickering 
and smoky llrcs 
of their own 
lives.^ I low much 
smoke there wa^^ 
always mingled 
with the flame ! 
if the torch of 
life might but 
burn clear, with 
a light pure and 
white, radiant 
as 

M a d a m , 
permit me to gi\‘e you this piece of spar. 
Not everything in a coal mine is black,” 
said the stately foreman, gravely, as he 
handed Mrs. Dunford a morsel of rough, 
milk-white rock studded with sparkling 
crystals, which he had just broken off a slab. 

Something in his voice startled her ; her 
eyes, half hidden beneath her cap and the 
large veil she had tied beneath her chin, 


sought his own in the uncertain gkmim 
took the crystals and thanked hiiH. Kow 
and again he offer^^d her his strong hand 10 
help her over boggy places. 'i'hcN' came td 
one of the great air-doors— partitions toeotUrol 

the direction of 
the venlilatiom 
d'he air roariMl 
and pulled hi‘ 
lund them as Ihe 
largt‘ wooden 
a c w a s 
opened, and 
then sileme on* 
i-omfiassed them 
once more, They 
traversed tunmd 
after tunnel, the 
I o r e m a n a n ' 
nouncing th(‘ 
name, number, 
and lo(‘ation of 
lach. In pas^ 
ing a group of 
miners Mavis 
icmarked that 
ihev would pass 
at onee to the 
higher leM'ls. 
iMually they en- 
(ountered no 
mon* teams nor 
miners. These 
Itcadings wer(» 
111)1 worki'd at 
pres(*nt, the fore- 
man told thern. 
A full hallunile 
now separated 
th('in (lom tlie 
nearest workers. 
Thgy came to 
another air-door. 
I poll the easing 
words were n rit - 
ten in ehulk, and 
opfiosite thesis 
two cross(‘S v^ero 
marked. 

“ The < losses,” 
said Mrs. Dunfonl— ” what do they mean ? ” 

“ Surely you ought to know,” answcied 
her husband ; ” they mean danger.” 

“ There is danger here only when blasting 
is done,” said their guide, in a low, ,sedato 
voice. ” 'J'he shale is very loose, S<*mc- 
times it falls and keeps lulling, and ti»tm 
men are buried alive. Sometimes we 
them out in time— or parts of them by qw*ck 


In case of fire, wc could 
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surgery-— qi 4 ick and crudfe/' Mrs, Dunford 

shuddered. ^ 

. Buried alive ! ” she ""exclaimed. ! 
on 

Comei’* said her husband, roughly, 
leading her into the npw gallery. 

The bearded, black-faced foreman pointed 
out the close timbering in this ])assage, 

** There are bands of slate ancl sulphur 
here,'^ he explained, “ that cause us heaps 
of troui)le.’* 

Timbers here ‘skin to skin,’” said 
Dunford, as he again drew forth his note- 
book — ** strata of 'slate and sulphur.” 

Henry Mavis flung a glance of respectful 
curiority toward this rich, wcll-informefl 
stranger, but said nothing. They walked t:: 
the end of the wide and Stygian tunnel. Here 
there was an opening tightly hoarded up. 

“ This,’^ said Mavis, “leads up and then 
down to the old abandoned workings on the 
fifteen-hundred-foot level.” 

“ I*d like to inspect those levels,” said the 
mine-speculator. 

“No visitors are permitted there,” was 
the miner’s reply; “this brattice cuts od 
all access.” 

“ I have full permission from the owners 
to see all parts of thi.s mine,” said Dunford, 
arrogantly. “ It is necessary that 1 should 
see this part too. The brattice can be 
removed.” 

Mavis made no reply, hut his face grew 
stern. Then he recalled the words of old 
Strachey ; “Show the gentleman whatever 
he wishes to see — he has an order from the 
directors.” He hesitated a moment, then 
remarked : — 

“ Very well — wait here. 1 will fet('h an axe.” 

. When he had gone silence lay between 
husband and wife. For a moment their eyes 
met, then Mrs. Dunford seated herself wearily 
upon a huge beam, 

“ Hang your moping ! ” the man hurst 
forth., “Had I known you’d act this way 
I’d ,i>ever have brought ^you ! Must you 
always be thinking of that fellow— of that 
accident ? This is not Kaldwin ! ” 

The woman sighed. “ The mine,” said she 
— “ the erpsses on the door —bring it all back 
— nOyXiO I it is something else — perhaps the 
don’t know what.” 

She let het veiled head si'.k into her hands. 

You’re nervous ; you need a rest,” he 
imid, less harshly. “ I’ll send you to Tun- 
bridge when get back.” 

; l^othing more waj said, and the same iron, 
unbroken silence rrigned until the foreman 
Ap hxe gleahied upon his shoulder. 


With a few blows of the keep blade he Cut 
through and loosened the brattice and pulled 
it aside. Here the air was still heavier— 
dank, inert, full of decay. The three little 
oil-lamps dangling and rattling in their caps 
burned duSkily. By the faint, lurid reflex 
cast around, they saw the rotted beams 
overhead, crumbling away or covered with 
mildew or fungus, and bulging under thrust 
of the pondert)iis masses above. Stalactites 
of salt hung from the rocky roof, and old, 
wmrn rails and wooden ties lay half-buried in 
the silt of the ancient tunnel. In a great 
( ham her excavated in one wall their reddish 
lights revealed titanic ma.sses of iron, huge 
boilers, and ai)andoncd machinery, covered 
with fallen earth, red with rust, sprawling 
amidst a ruin of brickwork and tangled, 
slimy pipes- -a mute, ghostly, and piteous 
wreck of power, now lying useless and for- 
gotUm in the \'ast torn!) it had once helped 
to hollow. It was like the decayed monu- 
ment of some distant age, of some vanished, 
pluionian rac'e, i)rought suddenly to tlieir 
(‘A'cs. The three human beings fell something 
of the sublime and sombre majesty of this 
rayless, soundl(‘ss, subterranean grave. 

“ 'rhese workings have been ‘ robbed,’ ” 
said the foreman that is, most of the 
intermediate supporting-pillars of coal have 
been removed. The only way to reach the 
lower lev(‘ls is by means of this old slope.” 

I'hey halted before the black, yawning 
mouth of the inclined tunnel. 

“ 1 am tired.” said Mrs. Dunford ; “ I 
will wait here," and she sat down upon a block 
of slate. 

“ Very well,” said her husband. “ But 
1 must go down ; I’ve a plan to make 
use of these old levels. And 1 can just as 
well go alone,” he added, turning to Mavis ; 
” I know the run of the workings by heart.” 

The foremaii I ked at Mrs. Dunford. lie 
felt the vague terror and alarm that had 
attacked her, and the weakness. 

“ If that is so,” he answered, slowly, 
“ perhaps I had better remain here with the 
lady until you return.” 

Without another word Lawrence Dunford 
made his difficult way down the rock-encum- 
bered slope. The two left behind saw the 
light on his cap dwindle into a faint spark, 
then he vanished into a lateral gallery^ far ^ 
down, 

“ That is the fourteen-hundred-foot level,”' 
spoke the foreman. “He goes' anbthet 
hundred feet deeper.” 

“ You have been long ip the mines ? ” 

, asked Mrs. Dunfo#; 
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jSincc '■!/ was' 
fifteen, maiiam/' 
aJ^sw^ted Mavis. 

** And, always in 
this min^ ? 

** indeed. 
iVe been here only 
five years. Tve 
worked here and 
tlierc from Pitts-* 
ton * down. Nine 
years 1 spent in a 
big mine thirty 
miles east of here 
—at Kaldwin. 

Kaldwin!” 
she exclaimed in 
astonishment, lilt- 
ing her head sud- 
denly. 1 knew 
the place well— 1 
lived there once. 

There was a ter- 
rible disaster there 
sixteen years ago ; 
it was then I left.” 

I remember 
the accident,” said 
the man, nodding 
his head ; “ a hun- 
dred and ten men 
werekillcd.” 

I could 
not stand 
it,” said the 
worn an, 
with an cx- 
p r e s s i V e 
gesture. 

Death was 
everywhere ! 

I, too, lost 
a friend — a 
dear friend. 

Ami 1 left 
soon after.” 

Friends ? 
that we lose 
solemnly. 

Perhaps you may remember my friend— 
if yop were there. He was crushed to death, 
, they s^id, before the mine caught fire. They 
never found his body. His name was Henry 

;f The foreman seemed transfixed into a 
'.rigidity , almost statuesque. With an effort 
' he asked her to repeat the name. And it was 
again his own. His eyes widened, he stepped 
closer io the Igdy, took off his cap, and held 





IT can’t he, he said, SIMri.Y, ‘IJM'AU.SE I AM JIENKY MAVI<i/ 


It is 
them/ 


not only 
said the 


in mines 
foreman. 


it so that the rays fell full upon his blackened 
features. 

It can’t be,” he said, simply, because I 
am Henry Mavis.” i 

Mrs. Dunford gave a strange, intifiiculate 
cry, which echoed through the lonely galleryv 
She rose and seized the man by thtj arms, 
peered up into his eyes, covered hil.feard , 
and mouth with her hands, 
the long hair from the brow, 
the fine, regular features with her 
ing gaze. 

Yes! yes— you arhl yotj 
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hysterically. Harry, Harry I It is you, 
you — ^an(3 alive — alive ! ’’ 

He in turn now stared upon her in the 
rallow, smoky light, seeking to fathom her 
eyes under the projecting visor of the cap, 
and the features half-hidden by the volu- 
minous motor-veil. She loosened this ; it 
hung down on either side, revealing the fair, 
full face and the glinting hair that welled 
forth above her temt)lcs. 

Paula ! he exclaimed. “ You, I^aula ! 
What brings you here ? ” 

** Not dead ! she repeated over and over 
again, holding him by the arms, while her 
eyes, beaming with an inexpressible joy, roved 
over the stalwart figure*. “ Not dead I™ 
your voice — why did I not know it at once ? 
Yet it puzzled me - it has clianged. You, 
too, have changed — I could not know you 

with that beard, nor 

‘‘ All has changed, Paula,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. What made you think me dead ? ” 
His voice was firm, his face like a tragic 
mask hewn from, ebony. Her own eyes lost 
their light under the shadow of some sinister 
rhemory. 

‘‘They told me you were dead — they said 
your body was never found —that you were 
buried alive — or burned ! ” 

“ Who said that ? ” 

“ Why — why, Mr. Dnnford came to tell 
me that — after the disaster.” 

“ Dun ford — the superintendent ? But why 
should he have told you that ? He was the 
very one who knew I was alive ! He said 
he was my friend ; he had me taken at once 
, to a hospital in Liverpool. iH>r seven months 
, I lay there — less than a baby- -w iih broken 
arms and crushed chest. And no word 
came from you, no answer to the letters 
Dunford wrote for me. 1 could not know 
why. I nv?.ver learned the reason, ex('cpt 
that when I returned to Kaldwin you were 
gone— no one knew whither. It was said )’ou 
felt suddenly to be married — no one knew to 
whom.” 

. ,>“'Yes, yes,” she said, faintly, her voice 
struggling through her lips. “ I thought you 
were' dead, Harry! How could 1 know it 
was not so ? I was all alone in Kaldwin — 
alone like yourself. So I went to London. 
He said you were buried alive, he said you 
were burnt,” she repeated, helplessly. 

‘Mt might have been well for me if it had 
/been so,” returned the man, in a sepulchral 
tone, “ But I was not dead, as you see. 
JVTiOn Pibund you gone I lost all interest in 
in % ambitions, in study and 
iii t^ of things Lonce longed 


to accomplish — for our sakes j And J 
remained a ipiner, instead of becoming a 
master ; a mere* miner, Paula — ^although 1 
have risen to be foreman. Yes, they were 
quite right— ever since that day I have really 
been buried alive.” 

He smiled grimly, yet in his .speech there 
was a pathos that rdse from some deep and 
long-sealed grief at the foundations of his 
being, some tragic fluke of destiny which had 
darkened thi^^ essentially lofty nature. 

“You are more than a mere miner, Henry ! 
You are yourself— you will always be that I 
You are still what I always called you — do 
you remember ? — crystal among coal — yes, 
(dear and true and pure as this fragment you 
gave me a little while ago.” 

He lowered his head and leaned against 
the heavy framework at the mouth of the 
slope. His figure seemed to Paula Dunford 
like that of some shadowy, world-weary 
Atlas, standing in the cclijisc of his life and 
crushed by the burden of the dark, toilsonlt; 
existenc e she had once inspired him to cast 
off — this man worthy of the stars, dears 
sprang to her eyes ; she wept silently for him 
— as for herself- Their two defrauded hearts 
heat in futile protest, empty as this “ robbed ” 
and abandoned mine. She rciached for his 
hands, then gave a gasp as she raised the left 
one to the lighL d'he ring-finger was missing. 

“ I lost the finger in that accident,” he 
said, calmly. “ The finger would not have 
mattered much, hut the ring you gave me was 
upon it. But perhaps the ring did not 
matter much, cither— since 1 lost more than 
that.” 

She ]>rcssed an impulsive kiss upon the 
black, miililatecl biand, and a hot tear fell 
upon it. 

“ But 1 bved you, Harry,” she murmured, 
“ I always loved you. This very day I 
thought of nothing but you— everything 
about this strange (ollicry spoke of you— of 
the old days.” 

Her voic e faltered ; she let go his hand 
and sank down upon the block of slate. 

“ To think that we should meet again — 
after sixteen years — ^here in the depths of 
this mine — so far from Kaldwin ! ” 

“ There arc greater distances than time or 
space,’’ said the miner. 

Then both, were silent, until Mavis, with 
bent and puzzled brows, his large eye.s full 
of doubt and brooding, began repeating : — 

“ Why should Dunford have lied about 
me ? He topk care of me — ^he was my friend. 
Why -should he have lied ? ” 

The woman shook her head slowly, and 
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clas[)efJ and unclasped her hands in agitation. 
Mow simple was this strong and noble soul — 
how grandly simple^ how beautifully trustful ! 

“ 'bhat man/^ said Mavis, suddenly, point- 
ing down the profundity of the slope who 
i , he ? ” 

“ M\ husband.” 

“ Your name ? ” asked the betrothed of 
her youth. “ What is it now ? ” 

“ Oh, do not ask me that ! ” she cried out, 
a snd(U‘n terror u})on her. 'I'he next moment 
she added : “ Hut \on will learn it after all. 
Il(‘ ('omes to l)uy tlu' mine. It is Dunford ! ” 
lie looked at her fixedly, but in his eyes 
lliere lay a startled and pathelK' k ok a 
tienior eame into his voit e. 

“ Dunford ' Me }our husband ! No, it 
( annoi be. Dunfoid was a dilterent man.’' 

Me has (hanged just as son, as I, have 
changed. It is sixteen vtars, Henry.” 

'riieri a light broke upon his mind, illumi- 
nating all th(' langmatu' fatetul past, devas 
tating his veai-long laith in tins man, striking 
lik(‘ a forked, flaming bolt into the tender 
tissue's of his lu'ai I and mind a flash nmding, 
yet (larifvang, all. betraving the hidt'ons 
tri'mdierv' wlu'ia'hy he had been cheated of 
tliis woman b\’ his side and slu' ol him. 

Me, too, sat down vvearilv , as one suddenly 
aged or overborne bv (alamitv ; a lew brok(*n 
words esiajied Inm ; he let his h(‘ad sink 
iijion his (liest. His shoulders heav’ed and 
there ( anu' from him that sound that bn'aks 
tlu* hearts of women and undoes their souls 
with jnty tin* sobbing ol a stioiig and sulh‘ 1 - 
ing man. .She stroked his hair. 

“ We are lelloW' victims, Harrv .said she. 
He, too, has been punished lov e was dt'ad 
between us Iroin the very beginning.” 

The sileiK'e that ensued was siicldenly 
broken by a distant uproar, a nimble, a taint 
alarum ol bells, 'riieri* came also a sient of 
burning as ol straw borne in on the wander- 
ing ail -I urrents. 'I'hc' foreman leaped to his 
leet. 

Wait here ’ ” lit' e\('laimed, then ran 
toward th(‘ optaung through which they had 
come. A full ({uarter ol an hour elapsed ere 
lit' returned, taiv eloped in a mist ol smoke. 
His smouldering c lothes, t'overed with sparks, 
burst sudden h' into flame as he ajiproaehed. 
He tore off his flannt'l shirt and stood hare to 
the waist, his hlaek face an<l heard in .sharp 
( ontrast to the while of his body. 

” 'fhe stables and lirnbt'ring in the north- 
west rnainway are afire,'’ he said ; ” the men 
hav e already been taken out. 1 could not get 
It) the hoist because of the smt)kc and flame. 
I’m afraid they think we’re already out of 
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this, as I told them we intended going to the 
higher levels.” 

She sc reamed and eliing to him. 

” Do not be afraid,” be said ; ” \ou art' 
sale.” 

Now was heartl a tar-off rushing sound of 
(‘onfmed waters dashing and i oar mg llnongb 
the shaken earth, a litpiid thunder that it va r- 
berated and mnttt'red leailiillv. 

d’ho.se are the pumps at work,” :vU(| 
Mavis, ('almly : ” tlu'y havt' turnt'd tlu* 
vvalt'r into a f)art ol thi^ level to Hood 
the fire. We art' safe lutvvevcr, loi the 
hotttnn ol this old galk'iv heie is Inghci than 
the lop ol thict vonder. W hen the mam wav 
is flttoded Ihey'll turn tlu' wati'i into llu' 
abandoned w orkings down tln re 

Jle sprang toward (he mouth ol tlu* slopt 
down which Dunlord had vani‘.hed I’aula 
( lung to his arm. 

“ No, no,” sht' im])lorccI, and in In i iiantn 
tone a .savagt* instinct ol hale- strovt' with a 
new-horn tenderin'ss, (f) not go ' do m>t 
risk voiir lilt- - not tor his It anv thing 
ha])])ens tt) him lu' tlescrvt's it lit' sc-paiated 
iis ’ And now that Tv c’ ionne v ou I’ll not 
let you go again no ! no ! 

He shook tifl her hold ainl made sevc'ral 
sit'|>s dovvnvv.ircl. She wiling he? hands as he 
t lainhc'rt'tl svviitly down tin- rock-strewn 
des(t‘nl. W ith a tin t-att'iiing , muffled loai 
the distant waters surged through the* mint', 
it seemetl to ht'r thev must (ill c \ c-rv t-oi ncr 
as tht'v sloimed and loamcd horn iht' thrtiats 
of the' ( olo'sal pi))cs Hut whcthei thev 
da.shed tt> hei right or It It, ovd hc'.nl or under 
loot , sht' ('t)nl(i not know. Allt? a while' she 
saw' a lilllt' light apjxar at the bottom ol tin* 
fourleen-lumdred-foot level only oin'. bant- 
ing, streaming with sweat and sin-akecl wnh 
soot, black and formidahle as a devil Irom 
the infernal taves, Mavis climbc-cl up the 
incline. 

“ Men itul Heav en ! where is lit' ic'amed 
tlu' w ile. 

Mavis, breathing hc'avily, made no icpiy, 
hut ran toward the broken hrattic c', iciiinimg 
with the axe he had used to tore e it 

Ht)rror, fear, and inn erlaintv plavcd ;n loss 
the leatures t)f Mrs. Dunlord. 

“ 'fell me,” sht' ciied, hoarst'lv, lav ing hole' 
ol the a.xe, “where is he '* N’oii have not 
killed him ? -you are not going to kill him 
Ilenrv ? ” 

“ Nk),” said Mavis, I am going t<> save 
him. ]Ie is caught hv the k'gs unde r a lieav )' 
fall of earth and roc k, brought down from the 
roof of the low'esl level by tire running ol the 
water above. I tried to pull him out^ l>ul 
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wcjiilcl naturally ha\’(‘ gone out. As 
the li^ht flrcw near she desrried Mavis slowly 
and painfully making his way up the long, 
sleep slo])e, a shaf)eless burden upon his bac k. 
She thought, with a shudder, of the limb the 
a\e must have lopj)ed away, ros(‘ to her feet, 
and turned away her eyt‘s. Half-dead with 
eshaustion, his fare set and his eyes a-stare, 
his naked breast heaving wath the mighty 
exertion, the foreman staggered from the 
inc line and laid his heljdess eliarge at the leet 
of Paula Dunford. Shrinking away, while 
all her blood congealed, she nevertheless 
glanced at it- her luisband, unconscious, his 
fine clothes torn to shreds, his fac e red with 
h'lood and black with coal-dust, but with all 
his limbs unmutilated. Vvi his legs lay limp. 

“ 1 got him out,” said Mavis, panting and 
gasping for breath, “ without using the axe- 
but his legs are broken.” 

Paula Dunford looked down u])on the inert 
human mass at her leet- this man twelve 
years older than he to whom slie had on<'e 
lieen ])lightcd, this man who had thwarted 
their loves so he might win her for himself, 
who had grown ri('h and mighty in the great 
inelroyKilis on the banks of the' Thames-- 
and then her eyes w’aiuh'red to the poor, 
half-naked, and obscure foreman who had 
just torn him living Irom his grace, ( oal 
and crystal- and the coal was hers ! 

Mavis, somewhat rested, again took the im- 
('onscioLis Dunlord ujum his sh(>uld<‘rs and 
wadked heavily toward the brattice that led 
bac'k to the main galleries, lie went a long, 
circuitous wav, avoiding the water, doubling 
and returning and doubling iigain upon the 
great black walls and bords. Now^ and then 
he rested, but sjKike no word to Paula 
Dunlord, who followed silently. 'J'hey 
reacdu'd one of the ventilating doors. It 
was locked- -from the other side. Henry 
Mavis laid his man uj)on the ground, climbed 
a ladder in a stall, then made his way through 
a narrow cross-cut heading, c'rawling on hands 
and knees until he came through to the main 
way. 'I’hrough this th(' water was still |K)ur- 
ing like a river, but it had sunk sevi-ral feet 
from the roof as it drained away steadily 
into the sump of the old workings. The 
carcasses ol drowmed horses floated in the 
tearing stream, bales of straw and great 
baulks of timber. He dropj)ed into the water 
up to his arm-pits and, breasting the savage 
current^ forced his way towaird the lateral 
bord that led to the other side of the door. 
On('e he slipped on the submerged track 
and sank, but rose to the surface fifty feet 
farther down and recovered his foothold. 


His light wa' e.xtinguishcd ; all was black. 
For all that, knowing his bearings wcT, hc“- 
struggled on steadilv, emerged fiom the 
flooded main way, and at last rc'achid th«‘ 
great door. He drew the bolt and pulled it 
open. 'The tieree dr.uight blcwN tuit th<‘ ligict 
in Mis. Duntord’s c .ip. As she lu aul the 
water dripyiing (rom his i lotlus in ihr tlm L 
darkness she utterc'd a ( ry ol j>ity and tdmm, 

“It is noihing/’ came his \ oic e in thr 
stalk night; “earth, aii, tne, watca llic c' 
are things a man cxin tight against. ( omh*. 
hold me by the belt." 

He carried Dnnioid toward the’ mam laU' t 
in tlu‘ slope l)y which the couple liad dc* 
scended that altc'nioon, 1 lu' tracks and 
woochvork still stood loof dc*cj> in watci. 
Lights were \’isjbl(' along the* upper Icwc l'«, 
and the)' hc'ard tlw' \(acc“> ot miMi making 
ready to dc'seend altc'r tlu‘ subsidence' of the 
flood. Mas'is uaclu'd lor the brass hiUidlc 
of the helhwire and gave the signal to dc 
sc'end. A shout wcait uj) 4d>o\c, and soon 
('arne the rnml)Iing ol the* pondcaous cai^ 
the sound ol many e xc iti'd \‘>i( cs, tlu‘ twinkle' 
of many lights, the* ^iid of m<in\ aim. '1 In 
ihrc'C were* tid<en into the* car ; the' cable 
strained, and thc'y lose* lowaid.s the I)lc\ssmg 
of the (lit) and tlu* open aii. riu* bluish 
daylight h*!! upon tlic‘m, then llu*) rolled 
into the* blight allernoou sun, blinding, 
warm, and all-revealing. 

'Ihc'v liltc'd Lawic-nc'c* Itunloid from tlm 
cam and laid him upon the j'loimd. 'I he 
small e)('s in thehcav) \isagc‘ did not open 
- they would never open agaim. Mis. Dun 
lord was hc'lped out and we nt at one t* to tlu 
side of ht‘r husband. Her eves te ll on tin' 
distortc’d, blood-stainc'd, soot n leauiic*-. on 
the torn, detiled clothes and biokcn jorm 
I’hen, lifting Ihc'iu, the s’ tell upon the figun 
ot Henry MaA’is. 

He* stood erect in the* sunlight, his lAc’i*. 
arms, and body washed ('lc<m <mcl while* hv 
the walcis in the mini', a splendid iigure, 
pure and heroic as the suul within it. 
Protruding Irom one* ol the* jioc kc ts ol hi .wet, 
c'lingiug trousc'i's she* c'.uight a glimpse ol the 
white silk stnj) she* had torn liom hc i cIh*ss. 

Ah ! he had kc])t it ! 

Her teeth were si't, her c‘)cs h*ll. she* 
clenched her hands until one oj tlic iu painc'd 
her strangely. This hand she* raisi cl to look 
at it. On the soil, bruisc'd palm, beside' the 
wedding-ring and glistening like* di<imonds in 
the sun, lay the sliarj) and pointed c i vslal 
given to her in ilu* iniiu* by Henry Mavis -- 
the broken morsel of crystal she had un- 
wittingly retained in her hand* 
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IIKN one of Xhv remit cl is 
linf>uishccl visilor.s to T^ondon 
was asked wluit stnu‘k him 
most, as compared with his 
last visit tldrty odd years 
ap^o, he replied : The chani»e 
ill the food and tlic change in 
anuisemimts/’ Indeed, the stage and the 
tea-shop and restaurant are now amongst the 
most important fisitures of Knglish life. 
John Hull has taken to amusing himself. 

Will it be believed that last year the 
Hritish people spent nearly twenty-five 
million pounds in amusements ? In 1S7 it 
is estimated that they spent under four 
million pounds. TTave }ou ever (onsidered 
what a gigantic industry the stage has bei'ome 
in this kingdom ? It may be likened to 
a great factory, a factory working night and 
day, turning out new theatres, new ])lays, 
new spectacles, new scenery, new co.^tumes, 
new songs, new music, new situations, new 
jokes, new talents, new danc'cs. Scores of 
able men are constantly devising, with 
Napoleonic ingenuity, fresh means of 
tickling the fancy of a fastidious public. 
Millions sterling of capital are invested 


mcrel\ in making the Hritish p(‘0])l(‘ laugh, in 
bric‘l, lo amuse' and (‘ntertain on the stage has 
grown to be the oiU' serious cone c'rn of lilV 
to a population ('om})nsing ullogcdher some 
forty thousand souls. It does not seem so 
long ago that there were sea’ vly a dozen 
theatres in the Metro[)olis and eighty in the 
whole of the kingdeun. Now there are sixty- 
.seven in London and seven hundred and thirty- 
eight in the provinces. Add to this that 
there are thrive lumdrc'd and c'levc'n music- 
halls. As to output, last year there were no 
fewer than five hundrc'd and forty-one new 
jila)^ and imjiortant revivals prodmed, as 
against the one hundred and tw’elve ol lorty 
years ago, 

('an you ])i('lure this army of lorty thousand 
people drawui up in battle array - rlivided off 
into battalions, regiments, comjianies, eap- 
tained by k'ading men and Ic'ading ladies, 
with a thousand dramatists, composers, 
musicians, .scene-painters, costumiers, car- 
penters, and wig-makers in the rear all 
posturing, singing, deedaiming, and “ gagging,” 
and prepared at the word of command from 
Generals P 2 dw’ardes, Krohman, Moss, Collins, 
Stoll, and the rest^ forthwith tc;) invade the 
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rralms of drama, lon.cdy, musical comedy, 
grand opera, light opera, farce, Shakespeare, 
tragedy, fantasy, episodes, panlomimcs, 
(ireek plays, sketches, and extravaganza ? 
Is it not an insi)iring sight ? There is only 
one other theatrical army in the world like 
it, and that is in Americ a. France, Germany, 
and Austria are wholly unused to such a 
multitude. 'J'he theatres, even in Pans, arc 
small, and management is on a far smaller 
s( ale. And as for the status of the army and 
Its sc ale of pay, they arc far lower. 

Having imagined such an army in action, 
who, it may he asked, would bc'ar the hrimt 
of battle ? A generatio-n or two ago the most 
important and best-paid peojile in the theatri- 
cal c ailing were the ac tors of tbe“ legitimate ” 
or old-fashioned heavy drama. All that is 
altered, and now the most important and 
highly-salaric'ci artiste is the low comedian — 
the man who makes you laugh, 1 have heard 
it said that the late Sir Henry Irving, had he 
livc'd a little longer, might ha\e bt'en tc'mptc'cl, 
at a liandsome fc'C', to do a comic turn at a 
music-hall. 

In musical comedy a \'ery great dit- 
ferenc c C)1 c)[)inion exists evc’ii amongst 
experts as to what constitutes the chief 
elements of success. One manager boldly 
hazards the* opinion that the ])iec'e itself 
does not much matter, so long as thcTe are 
])lenty of prc'lty girls, jiretly drc'sses, and at 
lc‘ast two good waltzes. At llie same time, 
the c« sra/f .should be inorc’ or less 

original something which will gi\e the jiicce 
a “ c harac tcT.” In “ 'bhe Geisha” the* idea 
was a tea-shop in Japan. A good company 
was engaged, and when they liacl each workc‘d 
up their parts so as to make* a good all-round 
.show, irrespective ot the efforts of the author, 
a catc hy song, “ 'Fhe Jewel of Asia,” was 
dropped in at the last moment, and complete 
suc cess, from the ])oint ol view of entertaining 
an audience, was obtained. Ciraclually the 
leading singers and c*onic*clians of both sexes 
have gone into musical comedy, and so won 
the fa^'Our of the yiublic- that they have 
become regular institutions^ and the public 
have come to expc'c t that some of these* shall 
app(*ar in every new jiiec.c^ that is offered for 
their approval. Hut as these fa\’ourites have 
contracts with certain managers, it makes it 
all the harder for an outsider to secnire a 
popular cast for a piece m whic'h he is 
in t (Tested. 

Suppose a theatric al manager with a modest 
capital desires to invest his money in this c lass 
of entertainment. It must be remembered 
tbfit dozens of managers have gone in for 
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music'id pieces, and have failed utterly ; for 
the public is very capricious, and ha.s also 
grown very exacting. 

A modern musical comedy, such as that at 
DaK’s Theatre, ma\ be* .said to cost roughU 
ten thousand pounds to pioduce den \cap> 
ago three thousand ]iounds was all that wa^ 
nec'essary, and twenty yc'ais ago two tlmii 
.sand pounds wcnild lune been more* than 
sufilcient. The enormous increase is due* to 
h(‘avier expenditure all lound, Authois’ h c n 
are very much higher than thc'y weic*, the* 
jK-rformers’ salaries have* iiureasc’d cnoi 
nioiisty, and the mounting is far more* ^ump 
tuous. 'I he .scenc‘ry. dre sses, and propc'i tu s 
for an uji-to-date ])roduct ion will piobabb 
amount to eight thousand jtounds, of which 
thrc'c* thousand five hundred pounds will be* 
sjient on dre sse s. It is not at all uncomnuin 
for the* ])rinc‘i])al lad\\s circus l>ill to amount 
to twc'Kc* hundrc'd pounds doling a long run 
I'he total wages for the whole tluatie will 
amount to about filtccai hunched yjounds 
weeklv. w hic h inc lude s about a hunched ami 
hity j’ounds for the oiahestra. 

Theatre icnts, too, ha\'e imica'-ed eiior 
moiislv. A dozen )(‘ais ago the lent of a 
West-c'iid theatre was c‘ight\di\c‘ pounds, 
now^ it is two hundrt*d and fiii\' ) ounds. 

Yet with these tigui(*s be hue him the 
manager rc soK c'S to take the jdunge. If be* 
has not got a jacce* uj’) his shc'vt* he ha*^ 
to gc'l one. Now, there are a score ol men 
in 1 onclon who make a spec iaht\ of furnishing 
idc'as. the libretto, the* hrics, and the* score 
for niiisKal c omech . Some’ ot these are 
overw caked ; some! are plcclgc cl elsewhere ; 
some have* made* a sue « c ss whic h has not bct‘n 
r(*peated, has e\ c*n be e n iollowad b\ main 
failures. One librettist submitted a ” sc heme* ” 
in which the .scene was laid in Nubia, and the 
majority of the c harac tc'i's wcie tc» be blac ked 
up ! Anc)thc*r had bc*ttcT luc k with l^g.vpt as 
a sc'tting, and his “ Amasis ” had a Icmg lun. 
On the next fiage is the actual scheme* ol a 
musieal j)iec(' which a librettist ol t c^putc* se nt 
in to a managc'r. 

Aftc'r it had gone* the rounds, the* librettist 
was jiaicl a hundred jioimds lor the* idea. It 
was pigeon holed, and so far has not *a c n the 
light ot day, lor the sinijele reason that no 
composer has been got to tackle it, the sue 
cessful oni*s being too bus) with their own 
[muluc tions. Another has a sjilendid ide a in 
a river scene, with real watcT, real boats, 
prints, and c anoes^ all the performers kec*ping 
time, somewhat hazarciouslv, to a waltz tune. 

Hut suyipose “ Migrion ol Moldavia” had 
been set by Mr. Lionel Mc»nekton, Mr. Leslie 
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Stuart, Mr. Paul Rubens, or some other 
native composer, there is the ditricully of 
getting a fit company together which will 
attract the public. The outside manager 
cannot secure the services of Miss Lily Klsie, 
or Miss Constance Drever, or Miss (lertie 
Millar, or Miss Vincent, or Miss Dare. He 
may have some rare unknown prima donna 
up his sleeve, or he has to find one, as Mr. 
George Edwardes and others have done. 
And then there arc the low comedians, Mr. 
George Graves, Mr. Wilkie Hard, Mr. Gros- 
smith, Mr. Edmund Payne, and Mr. Alfred 
Lester. There is doubtless a supply of these 
in the provinces, if he knew exactly where to 
find it ; only it has f)assed into an axiom 
amongst managers and theatrical speculators 
that a piece has to be intrinsically mag- 
nificent if it is to be presented by people 


j unknown to 
j London play- 
goers. If it is 
really a first- 
rate piece, with 
tunefu music, 
on its merits, 
then it may 
u 1 1 i rn a t e 1 y 
catch on, if it 
first pleases the 
critics. But 
there are ex- 
ceptions even 
to this, as, for 
example, “The 
Waltz Dream 
which, when it 
was first put 
on, somehow 
failed to draw, 
although it 
seemed to have 
everything in 
its favour — 
good book, 
good music', 
gocxl cast , and 
wasbeauti fully 
staged. 

Perhaps, on 
the whole, if 
he be wise, the 
prospective 
manager will 
follow the taste 
of the moment 
and c n d e a- 
vour to get 
hold of a 
C'ontinental success. Only here he requires 
great enterj)rise and keen judgment. 'Fake 
the work of two German comt)oscrs, Franz 
Lehar and Oscar Strauss. Five years ago 
he could have bought the English rights of a 
piece by the first-named for a hundred pounds. 
The other day an English manager, who 
wrote to Herr Lehar incjuiring as to the 
possibilities of negotiating for a new piece, 
rec'eived a brief message : “ Booked ahead 
until 1917. Arc you prepared to pay ten 
thousand pounds down } ’’ 

Salaries have gone up in still larger pro- 
portion. A leading lady in musical comedy 
rec'eived, twenty years ago, about fifteen 
pounds weekly ; whereas now she will earn, 
say, eighty-five pounds each week. 

The manager who produces a modern play 
has not to face an enormous, expenditure on 
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costumes and incidental effects. The former 
has grown to be a very heavy item since the 
days of the Amazon chorus, when the stage 
was filled with figuranti clad simply in tights. 
You can carry illusions on the stage to great 
lengths, but you can’t make a cheap gown 
look the real thing, even on the boards. 
Fashionable frocks are expensive. In the 
case of “ The Dollar Princess,” in the first 
ac t there are thirty-five chorus-girls attired 
in dresses which cost from fifteen to thirty- 
five pounds apiece. There are thirty-five 
in Act II. and sixty-five in Act III. Some 
have two changes in a single act, and alto- 
gether one hundred and sixty dresses are 
worn, at a total cost of over three thousand 


projected feature was a dance performed 1)^ 
a group of girls on the top> of a set of tables. 
The idea was that when the dancers’ heels 
touched the tables, an eleilric al lonncctiofi 
would be made and the whole would produce 
an astonishing effect of light. After twelve 
hundred pounds had been sjient on the 
experiment, it was found unreliable and win* 
withdrawn. Excessive ])rices are paid lot 
properties, and in many cases unnet essarily 
expensive materials used lor ( urlains, et« . 
An unbusiness-like manager often wasti’s a 
lot of money in unnec(‘ssary rehearsals with 
orchestra and supers. 

Yet the craving is perfietually lor novidty, 
and managers sficncl their lives on the look 
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THE POPUI.AR LOW COMEDIAN — HE IS MOST ESSENTIAL TO StIC('KSS. 


pounds. This for the female chorus alone, 
although even masculine raiment is not to be 
had for nothing. Then there is the little 
matter of hats. In “ The Dollar Princess ” 
one hundred and five of these are worn, and 
they are the most expensive kind. When it 
comes to the principals, one lady’s dress 
cost eighty pounds, and there are sixteen 
principal performers. Altogether some six 
thousand pounds was spent in clothes ; 
another thousand pounds w nt in scenery, 
besides the bill for properties, furniture, and 
other details. In “ The Earl and the Girl ” 
there was a swing scene, during which eight 
pretty girls sat in swings lowered from the 
flics, being swung out by the male choristers 
into the auditorium. The swings were pro- 
fusely ornamented by multi-coloured electric 
lights. It is said that this “ effect ” cost the 
management nearly a thousand pounds. One 


out for some new attraction. One never 
quite knows what the public* will lake up; 
sometimes it is a Pavlova who will be the rage, 
at other times it may be a Greek comedy or 
a discussion by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Some- 
times the manager cannot follow tlie fickle 
changes fast enough ; and, if he is a manager 
of musical comedy, all he discovers immutable 
are a row of chorus girls, as like eac h other as 
peas in a pod. As to the profits, thc^ average 
takings for a full house are between two and 
three hundred pounds for one performanc e. 
Daly’s Theatre produc'cs about twT> hundred 
and eighty pounds, and is nearly always 
filled. In this respect it is exceptional, 
because there the plays are always taken off 
as soon as there is any diminution in the book- 
ings. Probably ‘most of the London theatres 
may roughly be said to average rather mtirc 
than haU-full Occasionally they are empty. 
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Atone jxTlornianc e at a Weht-end llxalrc 
the sum of half a crown was taken, the only 
au(lion('c being holders of comp^’ nentary 
ti('kets. Quite recently seven shillings and 
sixpence w^as the sole taking at one perform--, 
ance at a West-end theatre. 

So far we have only been dealing with one 
form of entertainment, 'riiere are many ’ 
who hold that profusion characterizes them 
all, particularly Shakespeare, grand opera, 
and spectacle. “ I’he .sums,” writes Sir 
Charles Wyndham, “ spent by managers 
of dramatic' entertainment are far beyond 
what they ought to be. Such expenditure 
now no longer leaves theatrical management 
on the basis of business, but makes it, on 
the contrary, simply a gambling operation. 
Indeed, we shall soon arrive, if we go on as 
we do, at a point when expenditure cannot 
possibly meet with anything but a loss.” 

Similarly, Mr. Mart ip Harvey writes : 

What we think pleasure is a question of 
individual taste. The taste of the audience 
has been educated to the love of costly 
display. Much more refined pleasure could 
be gratified at probably half the cost. The 
question is, therefore, ‘Is the taste of the 
public sufficiently educated to be gratified by 
a more highly refined and artistic pleasure ? ' 

I think it is.’' 

We will assume the manager turns his 
attention to the production of a drama, 
comedy, or farce. It is safe to say that, save 


in the rase of Shakespeare, there is no more 
money to be mode out of traced v or melo- 
drama, and if he embarks liis capiU. ! in Shake- 
speare, it must be done on such a scale of 
^jjnagnificenro as has of recent y(‘ars been 
^.'ex^plified at the I.yceum and II is Majesty’s 
Theatres. And even then the expenses will 
be found to do scarc'ely more than balance 
the receipts. The best investment is a good 
modern comedy of manners, like “ The Walls 
of Jerit'ho,” “ 'rhe Liars,” “ Lady Frederick/’ 
or “The Admirable (Viihton.” Jkit even 
here, althougli he commission a first-rate 
dramatic wTitcr, the chances of getting ten 
per cent, on his outlay are only one in ten. 
Here again critic's and public are most 
exacting, and a comedy has to be excelhait 
indeed to run a hunflred nights. When it is 
very good, and runs a year or two, there is a 
lot of money made by the manager, in spile 
of the big salaries he has to pay to the per- 
formers, and a great deal more made by the 
author, who is collecting his five, eight, or 
ten per cent, on the gross ‘takings, not 
merely of one company, but of several, in 
this kingdom, in America, and in the C olonies. 
It is, for example, computed that Mr. Barrie’s 
income from his plays — chiefly, of course, 
from “ Peter Pan ” — is not less than fifty 
thousand pounds per annum. At one time 
Mr. Somerset Maugham had four plays run- 
ning simultaneously in London, and all play- 
ing to good houses — a circumstance probably 
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without parallel in the history of the theatre. 
Therefore it is that the average manager may 
tliink he may be exc used for spending money 
on scenic effects and dresses, in order to 
hide the artistic nakedness of his production.' 

“ I venture to suggest/’ says Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier, that no sum of money is ever 
spent amiss by the experienced manager on 
the right play. Some plays demand expen- 
sive mounting, otlier plays do not. There is 
no manager to-day who can accurately 
gauge whether a play possesses that subtle 
something which will ultimately attrac't the 
great mass of the public. Most managers of 
experience (' a n 
generally tell 

whether a play PAVL.OVt'. • 






express my belief in the ?ope-like infallibiUtJ^ 
of the intelligent actor'inanager 
the purely speculative manager, who is not 
an actor. And oh, m>' dear sir, do we not 
sometimes err on the side of the artiKitc 
conscience ? We have been known to rcluse 
a play bec'ause it grated against every artistic 
corpuscle in our blood ! ” 

Farce still remains to our aspiring manager. 
A farce with only one or two sii*nes \v»ll 
cost but seven or eight hundred pounds to 
produce. But how few really good farces there 
are! And it is possible to s])end a good deal 
of money in salaries and theatre-rent Indoro 
one gets hold of such a one as “ (‘harh*y^> 
Aunt ” or Baby Mine/’ In lad, it is s;ud 
that there is only one good lane pjoducctl 
every ton ye.ars. \"et the stage is sUewu 
with the bodies of far('e-> which were still 
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rule. Many a play is refused in the first 
instance by one or more managers, and is 
ultimately produced wdth great success ; Imt 
the reasons for the refusal by the several 
aforesaid managers are not, when probed, 
refusals directed against the money-making 
chances of a play, hut on the suitability of 
the play in (|uestion to the theatres whic'h 
they happen to control. For instance, a man 
may be under contract, rightly or wrongly, 
to several expensive artistes, for whom there 
happen to be no parts in the play in question ; 
or, again, the size of the theatre may bfe too 
large or too small to give the play its proper 
chance. Of course, there is always an 
exception to every rule ; but I venture to 

Vol. xlit- 36, 


born, hut which ihc managers went on 
prc.‘scnling night after niglit ior weeks, or 
even months, in the hope that tiny would 
somehow' or other ullimately ‘‘ ciit« h on.” 

As to those gorgeous emporiums oi fileasure 
whi('h go by the name of musii iialls, the 
money that is expended by their managers is 
rapidly passing into a proverb. True, it 
chiefly goes in salaries to performers who, 
like Mr. Harry Lauder, or Mile, (lenc'c, or 
Mme. l^avlova, or Miss Maud Allan, or Mr. 
Wilkie Bard, are special favourites of the 
public (Mr. Lauder can earn about seven 
hundred pounds a week) ; but there is also a 
large expenditure on liallet and 6pecia(de. 
With a salary-list of three thousand pound! a 
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“KOUxND the world”— an enormously expensive scene from the empire pallet. 


week, one asks, how ( an it possibly pay ? 
To this Sir Eciward Moss replies ■ 

“ 1 certainly cannot say that in my opinion 
anyone is expending sums of money large 
enough to prevent a profit being made on a 
production. It is inconsistent with even an 
elementary financial education. It depends 
entirely on the prospects in view and on the 
value of the produc tion whether a large or a 
small .sum of money should be utilized. No 
doubt each individual has his own ideas, but 
in connection with the London Hiy)podrome 
it has not been our plan to stint exjxaises 
in any way where we have had an opjxjr- 
tunity to produce a spec'tade which should 
warrant an elaborate mise en sdne. Things 
are different to-day to what they were half 
a century ago. Music-halls are now^ not 
looked at askance as they were. 'Ihe class 
of entertainment submitted to the {niblic is 
higher than it has hitherto been, and mure 
people are going in for this class of ainusenic’nt 
than at any time before, (ompelition is 
much keener, and it goes without saying that 
more money has to be expended to cope with 
the said competition.'’ 

Mr. Dundas Slater, the manager of the 
Coliseum, is of opinion that the present- 
day expensive productions are required by 
the public, which has been educated up to 
a higher standard, and are better for all 
concerned. 

After the initial cost of producing such a 


ballet as “ Round the World ” (which might 
be at least five thousand pounds), the weekly 
expenses at the Empire Theatre run as 
follow s : — 


Ballet, dioi us, etc. 

Salaries in front ot house 

3 f )0 

. . 246 

Wiijjes, and elertiic'ity men 

54 

Wa<j;es, sla^^e hands 

310 

Salaries, variety arli'^tos 

Orchestra 

925 

163 

Wap;es, prop;rammc and cloak*r(.' 
■ Hiteiidunts 

ov\ 

\i) 

Generuf incidcnlah 

30 

Expenses per annum waj^es . . 

£104,000 

Rent, rales, and expenses 

£ 44,000 


The variation of music-hall artistes’ wages 
is interesting. Some time ago a* new per- 
former, wEo is now well known, signed a 
contract at eight pounds per week, and re- 
newed it at twelve f>c)unds per week. V'ery 
shortly after, while still fulfilling this contract, 
he was also giving the same j)erformance at 
other music-halls, at whicdi he was paid forty 
and sixty pounds a week. 

Can it be that not only is the whole system 
wrong, but that our managers arc unbusiness- 
like ? 

“ Apart from the varying requirements of 
different classes of productions,” writes 
a keen theatrical observer, Mr. Fitzroy 
Gardner, the business methods (or entire 
absence of them) of different managements 
(or mismanagements) have to be taken 
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into account. Where any one of four 
managers whom I could name would spend, 
say, eight thousand pounds on the production 
of a musical comedy or spectacular drama, 
either one of two otliers would do it equally 
well for six thousand pounds. And this 
applies projiorlionalely to all plays. In the 
running of a play there is also a wide margin 
between the expenses of one manager and 
another. London theatres are seldom con- 
ducted on the busin«'^s lines which would 
regulate an ordinary ('onimercial undertaking. 
Actors and actresses are engaged in a hurry, 
and have to he paid what they ask. Sc em ry 
and dresses art* tdten ordered without proper 
deliberation, or negotiation as to cost. 
Orders are frequently given verbally and not 
confirmed in writing. The “ producer ” or 
manager has a knat'k of changing his mind, 
and expensivT alterations liav^ to be made. 
The cost of the managerial staff in some houses 
would astound any man of business. 1 havx 
no hesitation in saying that in the WTst-end 
theatres of London at least forty thousand 
pounds a year are frittered away, apart from 
what is lost by putting on plays with a four- 
to-one chani'c against their siueess. 1 ('ould 
give instances of details — some astounding, 
others humorous 
— a s 1 0 h 0 w 
money is spent 
recklessly. Jn 
some ('ases there 
is ‘leakage^ 
as well as waste. 

1 have often 
been told that 
ordinary busi- 
ness m c t h o d s 
cannot be ap- 
plied to theatres. 

Those who main- 
tain this (and I 
disagree with 
them entirely) 
are invariably 
among the most 
wasteful.’' 


Personally/’ writes A!r. Robert (Wurt- 
lieidge, whose musical comedy, “ The 
Arcadians,” has brought him in h finuill 
fortune, “ I don’t think the public I 
strive to cater for are likely to be attracted 
by mere profusion. Anyhow, I start out 
on a production with very vague idea.s of 
what it may ( osi. I s[>en(l as I go aluUg 
what is neceissary, be it more or I 

never hesitate to spi'nd lavishly if it is rr 
quired. but 1 do not attempt to * paint Ou* 
lily,’ etc. Jn fact, 1 think all one requires K 
common-sense and the desire to do all things 
well, and to steer ( It'ar of vulgar oxtravagaiu r 
on one side and meanness on the other. 

The great outstanding (ail would seem to 
be that if less monc^y were spent by th»^ 
managers, if matters v\er(‘ put on a soundei 
business footing, theatrtis would be cheaper 
less of a luxury to the masses than they are 
at present. Mr. IkTuanl Shaw’s desire is 
that they should be as “ cheap as a chuTh ” 
— that the whole nation should be able to 
flock regularly at l(‘ast om e a week to the 
lb(‘atre. As it is now, the only way managers 
will soon he able to rt‘(oup themselves will 
be by (barging a guiiu'a lor stalls. Stalls 
were formerly five* shillings, 'fhink of the 

outcry that was 
raused when the 
Bancrofts raisetl 
tlie price of 
stalls at the old 
Prince of Wales’s 
to half a gmnea ! 
Now, an average 
house is often 
hall or three^ 
quarters filled 
with “dead- 
heads,” and the 
few have to pay 
for the many. 
Perhaps the 
new era of the 
National 'I’heatre 
is going to change 
all this. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

Puzzles and Solutions. By Henry E. Dudeney. 


54.~-A NKW match puzzle. 

In the illustration eighteen matches are shown 
arranged so that they enclose two spaces, one just 
twice as large as the other, ('an you rearrange tluan 
(i) so as to enclose two four-bided spaces, one exactly 



tiuee times as large as the other, and (2) so as to 
enclose two five-sided simccs, one exactly three tunes 
as large as the other ? All the eighteen inati'lies must 
be fairly used in each case ; the two spaces must be 
quite detached, and there must be no loose emls or 
duplicated matches. 

55.- A TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 

Four married couples played a “ mixed double ” 
tennis lournament, a man and a lady tdways playing 
against a man and a lady. But no person ever played 
with or against any other person moie than oiitc. 
Can you show how they could liave all played together 
in the two courts on three siuxessive days? 'I his is 
a little puzzle of a cpiite practical kind, and il is just 
jperplexmg enough to be interesting. 


56.— THE TWICKENHAM PUZZLE. 

In the illustration we have eleven discs in a ciicle. 
On five of the discs we place while louniers with 



black counters with white liters. The bottom disc 
is left vacant. Starting thus, it is required to get the 


counters into order so that they spell the w^ord 
“Twickenham ” in a clock-wise direction, leaving the 
vacant disi' in the original position. The black counters 
move in llie diieclion that a clock-hand revolves, and 
the white counters go the opposite way. A counter 
may jump over one of the Opjxisite colour if the vacant 
rlisc IS next beyond. Thus, if your first move is with 
K, then 1‘ can jump over K. If then K moves towards 
E, you inav next jump W over (', and so on. The 
])u//le may be solverl in twenty-six moves. Remember 
a counter cannot jumi) over one of its own colour. 


57.— CASTINfi THE DIE. 

What are the odds against 
tluowing one ace exactly m 
jour throws witlii a single 
(he ^ In other words, if I 
throw that single die four 
times m succ'ession, wliat are 
the ch.uK es against the ai'c 
('ommg to tlie toji om'e an 1 not more than once 
- in the four throws? It i> curious how a simple 
question like this will set many people blundering. 



Solutions to Last Montk's Puzzles. 

51. A NEW ('OUNTKR PUZZLE. 

Pi.AY as follows: 2 3, (1-4, lo- 7, 3 — 8, 4 — 2 f 
7 5. «--(>, 5— 10. (>-<). 5. I - L 5-“ 3. 

10—8, 7, 3 — 2, 8 — 1, 7 10. The while counters 

have now (Tianged places with the red ones, in eighteen 
moves, without breaking the conditions. 

52.- A VENEER 
PUZZLE. 

Tiik eight pieces 
of veneer may be 
fitted together, as 
ill the illustration, 
to lorm a jierfect 
square, and the 
arraugeiuent is 
syminetrK'al and 
pleasing. 


53- TUI' 

HONEST 
DAIRYMAN. 

Whatkver the respective cpiantities of milk and 
water, the relative proportion sent to London would 
always be three parts of water to one of milk. But 
there are one or two points to be observed. There 
must originally be more water than milk, or there will 
be no water in A to double in the second transaction. 
And the water must not be more than three times the 
quantity of milk, or there will not be enough liquid in 
B to effect the second transaction. The third trans- 
action has no effect on A, as the relative proportions 
in il must be the same as after the second transactmn. 
It was introduced to prevent a (juibble it the quantity 
of milk and water were originally the same ; for, 
though double “ nothing ’’ would be “ nothing," yet 
the third transaction in such a case could not take 
place. 
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('IIAPTER XU I. “ If she knew all nl)oul them, she knev> 

TiiK LK-o-PARi). what rotten rot thev were,'’ said Rupert. 

Ji^ simply must write to Aunt “ \'oii never try to do anvthm,^ >\ith you! 

iLmmeline/’ said Caroline^ spells extept the llunj^s that would happen 

earnestly. “I’ve got three just the same without your sjullmg.” 

new pens and some scented “ What’s that about lU) spelling r* ” askeil 
violet ink. 1 got it at the ( aroline. 

shop yesterday ; it’s lovely.” ” I say your magi(' i.^n’t real ” 

“You write, too, Rupert,” said ('harles, “ W'e saw you w^hen you wire iin i^ible,” 
kindly. “Rut some Latin in; they’ll love (aroline began, la\ing down her pen. 
that.” “ Yes, 1 know’,'* ^aid Rupert ; “ but If it’s 

Rut Rupert said he couldn’t be bothered, really real, why don’t \ou do something w'ith 

and took down a book. it tliat can’t really hap[)en tn puns natiiral^ 

(’arolii.'c, looking up in an agony of ignor- itatihu's ?— that means just naturally. Why 

ance as to the way you spelt asafeetida, don’t you bring back Mrs. \\ ihtiington’s cat 

saw that Rupert’s eyes were fixed in a dismal that's lost ? Or find my Koh-i-noor ptmeil. 

stare on the portrait above the mantelpiece — Then there’s a thing in that book Mr. Renlold’s 

the portrait ot Dame Eleanour. got. He told me about it. You make a wax 

He was looking at it as though he did not image of your enemy and stick pins into it, 

see it, and yet Eharlotte c ould not help say- and every time you stick in a pin >'our enemy 

ing, “Isn’t she splendid.? She knew all feels a pain in the part you stick the pin into.” 

about spells and things. It^s her books we “ How awdully wicked ! ” said ( aroline, in 
do it out of— at least, most of it.” an awestruck voice. 
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“ Rupert wouldn’t do it, of course/’ said 
Charles. “ He’s only talking.” 

How do you know I wouldn’t ? ” said 
Rupert, savagely. “ Next time you have a 
pain in your leg, (!aroline, you’ll think it’s 
growing-pains, Imt really it’ll be me, sticking 
a long hat-pin into the wax image I’ve secretly 
made of you.” 

Caroline got 
up. 

“ Come, Char,” 
she said ; we’ll 
go and sit in the 
drawing-room if 
Rupert’s going 
on like this.” 

‘‘ He doesn’t 
mean it,” said 
Charles again. 

“ Of course 1 
don’t,” said 
Rupert, and sud- 
denly smiled. ” 1 
don’t know why 
I said it. Don’t 
be silly. There’s 
lots of things you 
could try, though, 
and not hurt any- 
one. Why don’t 

you ” lie 

looked vaguely 
round the 
room, and his 
eyes lighted 
once more on 
the portrait. 

** Why don’t 
you make that 
come to life.? 

If she was a 
witch her 
picture ought 
to be good for 
that, a n y- 
how.” 

** I wish w^e 
could,” said all 
the children together, with deep earnestness. 

“ Well, do it, then,” said Rupert. “ 1'hat’s 
the sort of thing to make me l)elieve, not the 
duffing things you’ve kept on doing ever since 
I’ve been here.” 

There was a silence. But Charlotte’s 'mind 
busied itself then and later, in and between 
other thoughts, with the question of what was 
the matter with Rupert and whether some- 
thing couldn^t be done to help him. 

For there was no doubt of it. Rupert 


wasn’t at all what they had first thought him. 
Sometimes, it is true, he would be as jolly as 
you need wish a boy to be. He would start 
new games and play them in the most amusing 
and satisfactory w^ay. But always, sooner or 
later, and generally sooner, the light of life 
seemed to go out of him, and he would se”em 

suddenly to he 
not only tired of 
the game, but 
angry with every- 
body. 

Rujiert. grew 
grumpier and 
grumpier as the 
days went on, 
and seemed to 
('are less and less 
for being with the 
three (‘.’s. He 
would go for long 
walks by himself, 
and seemed to 
prefer to be with 
William, who 
“ put up ” wdlh 
him, or even with 
Mr<. Wilmington, 
who adored him, 
to being with the 
children. 

The only thing 
Rupert seemed 
truly and con- 
stantly to care 
for w^as swim- 
ming. He went 
down to the 
river with Mr. 
Pen fold almost 
every day, or met 
him at the bath- 
ing - place, and 
they swam to- 
gether. With Mr. 
Tenfold Rupert 
was nearly al- 
ways at his 
best, perhaps because Mr. Tenfold never 
seemed to notice it when he wasn’t. 

'I’he village was growing more and more 
busy and excited as the day drew near when 
Lord .Andor’s coming-of-age was to be cele- 
brated by what the people called a Gran- 
gaileranfeal. This w'as to be held in Lord 
Andor’s park and in certain meadows 
adjoining. There were to be roundabouts 
and cocoanut-shies, and shooting-galleries, 
and a real circus with a menagerie and 
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performing elcphanis, and educated seals. All 
free. I'lie children looked forward longingly 
to the day. J.ord Andor had sent them 
cards with his mother's name and his on 
them in print, and the name of each child 
i 1 writing, requesting the jileasiirc of their 
company on the oc('asion of l.ord Andor’s 
twenty-first birthday. 

And then, the ^'ery day belore Ihc day, 
wlun the roundabouts had arrived and been 
set up, and the menagerie was howding 
invitingly in its aj)j)ointed fi(dd, the cup of 
joy was dashed, as ('harlot te said, into little 
bits. Lady Andor slij)])cd on an orange- 
pip and liroke her ankle, and the festivities 
were post])oned until Se}h ember. 

'1 here’s many a pip tvvixt the cup and 
the lip,” said ('harlotte ; and ( aroline said, 
“ Oh, bother ! ” 

Rupert said nothing, lie had betai iiu ited 
too, of course, and had, at moments, seem(‘d 
pleased. Now he just took his caj) and w'cnt 
out and (ame home late for tea. 'J'he three 
('.'s learned with h‘clings of distress, mingled 
with anger, that Rupert had been to the 
menagerie by himself, and had seen all the 
beasts ; and that he had also wdtnes'icd a 
performance of the cin'us people which they 
had thought it vv(3rth while to give to such 
of the villagers as cared to pay for their 
amusements. 

“ You might have told us you were going,” 
said ('harles. 

“ You could have gone if you’d wanted to,” 
said Ruj)ert, 

” Never mind, Charh's. ’ said ( aroline ; 

we’ll ask the uncle to tala' iis to-morrow.” 

‘‘ 'J'hey’n' off to-morrow.” said l\uj)ert ; 

that’s why I went to-das." 

but the ( iiaais, as it turned out, was not off 
next day. An accident had happened. 
Something vais missing, and the circ us could 
not go on its travels till that something was 
found. 

” 1 don’t know what it is,” said Harriet, 
when she told them about it at breakfast ; 
” but they’ve lost something they set store 
by. Some says it’s an improving seal, and 
others says it’s a boar-con jector-snakc, and 
Load told my gentleman Iriend it was the 
w'hitc-eyed Kafiir made a bolt for freedom 
and India’s coral strand, where he was stole 
from when a babe ; but I don’t know the 
rights of it. They sent for Poad. My 
gentleman friend’ll know all about it next 
time I see him.” 

“ When shall you see him again ? ” ('harles 

asked. 

“ I can see him whenever Vvq a mind,” 


said Harriet, proudly. “ Fm not one of 
tho.se as has to run after their genllettmri 
friends.” 

“ 1 do wonder what it is,” (’harlotte said. 
“ Do see your Iriend as soon as you can and 
ask him, won't you, Harriet ? 1 do hope itks 

not snakes or bears. You’ll be sure to tell 
us directly you know, won't you ? ” 

It was from William, liovvever, that they 
heard what it was that the ( ireus hud n ully 
lost. 

‘‘It’s a tame le-o-paid,” said William 
“him with the s))ots that you ean’t change 
and the long tail.” 

“I know,” said Charlolle; “there's a 
le(3])ard’s skin in the drawing-room. 

S])otty tlu'y arc*. And la n e, too, I bc'lic'vtc 
()h, William, 1 do hope* it won’t come tin* 
way.” 

“ 'riu're's something alcoiit it in the* book,” 
.said (’aroline, who, as usual, had hei inagie 
books under hcT arm. Slu' found the* place 
and read : ” Leopard’s-bane : Its (lovc'rn^ 
ment and Virtue's” ejuite a long pic'c e, 
When she had done' William said : ” 1‘hank 
you very much, (finite' pretty, ain’t it?” 
And Rupert said it was all nonsense. 

“ But it 7 von't come this way, will it?” 
Charlotte rc*peatc‘cl. 

“ It’s a tame one," said William, grinning. 
“At least, that’s the* ch.uat tc'r it’.s got tiom 
its last [)lace. But it won t he any too tame 
for Bo.ul, 1 ex|)eet. I lu'ar he’s got the job 
ol eaUhing of it. And sc'rve him right, too.” 

“ Oh, why ? ” askc'd ('harlotte. 

“ Bec'ause,” said William, shortly, and vnus 
told not to be cross about nothing. “ ’'(’ain't 
nothing, then,” he said ; “ ’twas the way he 
acted about my dog lic enc'c*. and the dog only 
two months ovct JJnpjiy-age, when no lic enc e 
is taken nor yet askc'cl.” 

“ I dcjn’t fancy J’oacl muc'h my sell,” said 
Rupert. “ lie needn’t have been so kc'en 
about c atc'hing me.” 

“ Now, that’s where' you’re wrong,” said 
William. “ Hunting ol 3011, that was no 
more than Poad’s duty ; and if he set abotit 
it like a jacLape- - well, some is bom silly 
and can’t help it ; and why blame the man ? 
But the dog, ’c w'orn’t Poad’s duly. He 
exceeded about th(‘ dog, Poad did, and I 
don’t i)ear malice, but I’ll be even with him 
yet about that dog,’’ 

“ How ? ” a.sked Rupert. 

“ Oh, I’ll find a way,” .said William, care- 
les.sly. “No hurry. Ac:ts like that what 
Poad did about my Pincher, they alwa>'*s 
come home to roost, them acts do. Now, 
then, Mkss Charlotte, leave that saddle soap 
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alone, and get along into the garden. The 
gates *as been locked since eight this morning, 
and you’re^ to go through the secret way 
to-day, and not to go outside the garden, 
because of that old speckled le-o-pard.” 

The three ('.’s went ; but Rupert lingered 
beside William, fingering the bright buikles 
of the harness, and passing the smooth reins 
slowly through his fingers. 

For some time the three C.’s were very 
busy in the garden, gathering heart-shaped 
green leaves and golden, fragile, dais\-like 
flowers. 

“ 1 never thought,” said Caroline, earncsll\ , 
opening the brown boiik, and sitting down 
on the terrace-steps with a sheaf ot green and 
yellow beside her, “ that we should need it 
when I read uliout it in the ' Language of/ 
and in the Medicine Ikiok. Look here, it 
says : ‘ It is under Apollo, and the flowers 
and leaves thereof all leopards and their kind 
do fear and abhor. Wherclore, if it be 
ftrewn in the paths thefe fearful beafts do 
frequent, they may not pafs, but lhall turn 
again and go each to his own jilace in all 
meeknefs and fubmifsion. Indeed, it hath 
been held by the ancients— -aje, and by 
philofophers of our own times that in this 
herb lieth a charm to turn to water the hearts 
of thefe furious fpotted great cats, and to 
loofe the ftrings of their tongues, lo that they 
fpeak in the fpeech of men, uttering ft range 
things and very w'ondrous. Hut oi this the 
author cannot fpeak certainly, fince the 
leopard is not native to this land, unlets it be 
in Northumberland and Wales, where all 
wild things might well be hidden.' 

“ So you see,” said Caroline. 

But Charlotte said it was all very well; 
only how were they to get the bane to the 
leopard ? 

“ It isn’t as if wc were allowed free,” she 
pointed out. “ 1 wish they hadn’t been so 
careful. The leopard would never have hurt 
Us as long as we carried the bane ; and wc 
could have surrounded it, like snakes with 
ash-leaves, and it would have had lo sur- 
render.” 

And perhaps it would have talked lo us 
and followed us like lame fawns,” suggested 
Charlotte, “ or Una. Only hers was a lion.” 

Nonsense,” said (*harles ; “ you know 

you’d have been afraid.” 

“ I shouldn’t,” said Charlotte. 

“ You would,” insisted Charles. 

And nowyou’re both-exactly like Rupert,” 
said Ci^oline. “ And the leopard wandering 
about ' unbaned while you’re wrangling. 
You’re like Nero and Rome.” 


Twenty minutes had passed before peace 
was restored, and the leopard’s-bane lay 
drooping in the sun, the delicate gold and 
green heaps of it growing flatter and flatter. 

“ Well, then,” said Charles, suddenly, ” if 
you’re not afraid, let’s go. No one’s forbidden 
us to, except William.” 

” 1 will if you will,” said Charlotte, turning 
red. 

“ So will I,” said Caroline, turning pale. 

“ Rupert said it was nonsense about the 
leopard’s-banc when you read it just now.” 

” That doesn’t make it nonsense,” said 
Charlotte, sharply. 

“ But suppose you meet it ? ” 

” You can’t, if you keep to thc^ road. 
Leopards get into trees. They never walk 
about in roads like elephants do. Not even 
when the cinus-man is moving. It’s serious 
what we’re going to do,” said Caroline, “ and 
what’ll people say about it depends how it 
turns out. If parrylize the leopard and 
save the village, wc shall be heroines like 

“And heroes,” said (’harlcs. 

“ Like Joan of Arc and Phillipa who sucked 
the poison out of the burgesses of C’alais.” 

“ And if we don’t put the stuff in the right 
])lace, or the leo])ard doesn’t lake any notice 
of it, they’ll just say we were disobedient.” * 

“And suppose wc meet the leopard face 
to face ? ” 

“ It’s a tame leopard,” said Caroline, in a 
faltering \oice. “Oh, I don’t want to go. 
I really am frightened. 1 don’t mind owning 
up. 1 am. I’m so frightened 1 think we 
ought to go. 1 don’t wa.nt to so dreadfully, 
that I’m sun; it’s right for me to go. Hut 
J wish you and C’harles would stay here. 
Suppose the leopard came over the wall and 
tlierc was no one here to cope with it ? ” 

She was very pale and she trembled. And 
when the others, without hesiU»tion, .said, 
“ Not much wc don’t ! ” she certainly 
breathed more easily. 

“ C ome on, then,” she said. “ We’ll strew 
a little here l)ccause of the gardeners. Oh, 
no; of course, the roots will make it all safe 
here. The gate’s locked ; we must go through 
the secret passage, and then creep through the 
stablc-yard and out along the garden wall, so 
that the Wilmington doesn’t see us. And 
then out by the deserted lodge.” 

They gathered up the fading armfuls of 
leopard’s-bane and made for the arbour that 
led lo the tunnel. Inside the door they 
lighted the candle, closed and boUed the door 
as they had been told to, and went carefully 
down the steps and along the secret passage. 
And as they went they heard something 
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moving in the darkness that lay thick beyond 
the little wavering light of their candle. 

They stopped and listened. They heard 
the sound of breathing, and the next moment 
they saw, vaguely, in the almost darkness, 
something four-footed, spotted, furry, creep- 
ing along the passage towards them. It 
uttered a low, fierce, snarling growl. 

“ Throw it down,” said Caroline, casting 
her flowers from her. It can’t pass it. It 
can’t.” 

A heap of tangled, crushed leaves and 


** Don’t, oh, don't ! ” said Caroline. Al^d 
to the leopard, who had not moved, she aaid, 
with wild courage, “ Down, sir ! Die down 1 ** 
The leopard lay clown, flat-flatter than 
you would think a leopard amid lie. 

“ It understands,” said Charlotte. 

'' Oh, yes.” Caroline's voice trembled m 
much as the hand that held tlie candlestick. 
It does. Poor pussy ! Poor Icopaid, thi n.” 
A faint rumbling sound came Irtuu the 
crouching heap ol spotted iur. 

“ ] believe it’s trying to jmrr, ’ whispered 



“ niK N’Kxr MoMKxr hikv saw soMKriiiNc; i-'oURo*oon':o, sroi iico, lUkKV, i RKKnN(; 

im*: cassage iowaros them.” 


flowers was all that there was now between 
the children and the leopard. 

“ It can’t pass it. It can’t,” said ('aroline 
again, in an agonized whisper. Yet none of 
the children dared to turn and fly. Charlotte 
had remembered what she had heard of cjiiell- 
ing wild animals by the power of the human 
eye, and was trying, almost without knowing 
that she tried, to meet the eye of this one. 
Put she could not. It held its head down close 
to the ground and kept ([uite still. Everyone 
felt it was impo.ssible to turn their backs on 
the creature. Better to face it. If they 
turned and ran — well, the door at the end of 
the passage was bolted ; and if the flower- 
spell should fail, then, the moment their backs 
were turned, the leopard might — with one 
spring 

“ Oh, 1 wish we hadn’t,” said Charles, and 
burst into tears. 


Caroline. “ Of course, leopard’s purrs would 
be different.” 

“ Give a paw, then,” she said, very shakily. 
And the leopard lifted a ragged -looking 
foot. But even Carulipc hud not the courage 
to reach out a hand towards it. 

“ Go to sleep, good dog, then,” she said, 
in a distracted whisper. ” Go to sleep, go 
by-by, good little h‘opard, then.” 

The leopard ( urled up and lay (juite still. 

“ It’s all right, 1 tell you,” said Caroline. 
“ Stop snivelling, (Charles ; I knew the 
leopard ’s-bane WTiuld do it. Now let’s go 
back backwards, very slowly, and il it rnov^ii 
I’ll speak to il again.” 

Very slowly, still .striving to keep their ey^l 
on the leopard, they retreated. They 
not gone three step.s before they heard 
move. They stopped. 

“ Lie down ! ” said Caroline. And 
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to their mingled horror, wonder, delight, sur- 
prise, dismay, and^ satisfaction, a voice 
answered them — a curious, choked, husky 
voice. 

“ Leopard stay still,’’ it answered ; “ little 
lady not be frightened. Leopard like flowers. 
Leopard quite good.” 

“ Is it ? ” said ('aroline, sj)eaking as well 
as she could through the beating of lier hciart. 
“ Is it the leopard speaking ? ” 

Ess, little missy,” said the clioked voice. 
“ Pretty flowers loose leopard's tongiK'y, 
make him talky. Leo])ard tell a s(‘(Tet. 
Little ladies sow seeds, ])inky s(‘{*ds, hearty 
seeds, the right day, the right way, and see 
w'hat come up. Kun away now. Leojxird 
done talky. lie go sleepy In-by. So long ! ” 

None of them ever knew" how they got to 
the end of th(i tunnel, got the bolts undone, 
got the door shut and l)olted again, and 
stood in the dusky arbour looking in each 
other’s paj)er-whit(* fa('('s. 

Charlotte made tw'o stef)s into the sun- 
light and threw' herself face downwards on 
the path. Her shoulders heaved, C harles 
was still weeping without inorkTation or con- 
cealment. Caroline stood shivering in the 
sunshine. 

“ But we’ve got to get back,” she said. 

It’s all right this side, because of the 
leopard’s-bane. But if somc'body came behind 
the leopard’s-bane, Irorn the house, you know ? 
We must climb the wall and get to the house 
and warn them. Gel up, C'har. C'harles, 
if you’re ever going to be a man, be one now*. 
There’ll be [denty of time to howl when it’s 
all over. We must climb the wall somehow.” 

One leaves the children in the garden, a 
locked door between them and the leo])ard, 
trying to find a way of climbing a ten-toot 
wall. No gardener was to be found aial the 
gates were locked. 

“ We must get over,” ('arolinc kept saying. 
“ Oh, we must, wa^ mu^;! ! The ( harm worked 
perfectly. If we ('an only get to th(‘ other 
end of the tunnel and throw in some more 
bane we shall have done the grtait deed. 
Try again, Charles. I’ll give you a leg up. 
We must get over. Try again.” 

One leaves Charles trying. 

Now, although the three (’.’s firmly believed 
that the magic of the green and yellow flowers 
subdued the leopard and caused it to speak -~ 
in a sort of language that somehow recalled 
the far-off speech of their ayah in India — 
I cannot quite expect you to believe this. 
And I feel that I must delay no longer to tell 
you what it is you can believe. To do this 


we must go back to Rupert, whom we left 
with William in the harness-room, fingering 
the bright buckles and drawing the long, 
smooth reins through his fingers, 

I say, William,” he .sai(l, “ couldn’t we 
play a little trick on that Poad ? There’s 
a Icopard-^kin in the drawdng-room. If I got 
a ('ou{)le of f)illows, and a needle and thread ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said William, staring at him. 
Then suddenly he smacked his leg and laughed 
aloud. ” You’ve hit it this time, Master 
Rupert,” he said; bk'ssed if you ’aven’t. 
You go along in and get the skin. Careful 
now, be('ause of Mother Wilmington.” 

” 'rh(‘ drawing-room's loc'kcid,” said Rupert, 
“ and I don’t want to tell the others.” 

“ 'I'he drawing-room windows isn’t,” said 
William. “ We’ll watch our time, and I’ll 
make a ba('k for yon. An’ never you mind 
about pillow'5. Straw's good enough stuffing. 
An' don’t forget the needle and cotton. I 
expect you’ll find sonu* lads’s working-box 
in the drawing-room 1o get iheni out of.” 

Ru])ert, once safely kmded in the drawing- 
room, found the l(‘ 0 ])ard skin ea.^ily enough, 
but th(‘needl(* and ('otton w'crc not so quickly 
discovered. He found a work-table, indeed, 
m.ideol satinwood, iiilaid with ivory and lined 
with fadi'd red velvet, where were reels of silk 
and flat ivory winders with thread on them, 
but all the needles were nxl with rust and fast 
embedded in their cushions and ('ases. He 
lookt'd round. None ol the cabinets looked 
as though they held necxlles. And, besidt'S, 
what was the use of finding more rusty n{.‘edleH ? 
One rusty needle was as useful, or rather as 
usele.ss, as filty could be. He thought of using 
the blind-cords instead of cotton, but they 
W(Tc too lhi('k, and one ('ould nut push them 
through the leopard-skin without tearing it. 
'I’hen he saw the golden quiet harj) standing 
in its far corner. Its strings, perhaps ? But 
he did not know how to unstring a harp, and 
when he touched one of its fine wires, just 
the thing for sewing wdth without a needle, 
it gave out the thin, sweet ghost of a note 
of music, lainl indeed, but loud enough to 
warn him of the ery it could, and would, give 
if he attempted violeiK'e. The harp quivered 
under his hands as he gently let the string go, 
and something rattlecl. It was the lid of a 
sort of box in the pedestal of the harp, 

” Perhaps they kept spare .string there,” 
Rupert thought, and opened the lid. 

“ They,” it seemed, had kept .spare strings 
here, and here the spare strings still lay, 
coiled neatly in little round boxes. Rupert 
opened several, and, choosing the thinner 
strings, put them in his pocket. One box 
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rattled dryly in his hand, and when he opened 
it there were no strings^ only a number of odd 
flat, pinkish, heart-shaped seeds. On the 
box was written, “ Seed of the F of H D. 
Sow only in the way and on the day.” 

He put its lid on and thought, then, no 
more of the box. But afterwards he remem- 
bered it. 

And now, with the leopard -skin in his 
arms and the wires in his pockets, Rupert 
went cautiously to the window. Yes, all was 
safe, so William's signal told him. He 
dropped the bright skin into William’s hands, 
and himself dropped to the ground. 

“ Tve thought of something better than 
straw,’’ he said, when he and William and 
the leopard-skin were alone together in the 
harness-room. And William, when the new 
thought was exphnned to him, slapped his 
leg harder and laughed more thoroughly than 
before. 

Rupert had only just entered the secret 
passage, his first match had just gone out, 
when he heard the ('hildren at the other end. 
He went towards them, fully meaning to 
explain w'hat sort of leojiard he was, and what 
son of joke--'he called it a joke to himself — 
he and William had arranged to play upon 
Poad. But when he heard them speak and 
saw the showers of leoiiard’s-bane fall on the 
flags of the passage, he, as he put it later, 
“ played u[).” And when the children had 
gone lie laughed softly to himself and began 
to think what w^oulcl be the best spot in the 
tunnel to wait for Poad in. He had notic'ed 
by the light of that first match an arched 
recess, the one, you riaiKanber, where the 
children stored their sacks of wet rose-leaves 
the night they played at Rosicurians and 
cured Rupert. He would hide in this, and 
then, when Poad came along, he would jump 
out at him^with that snarl whicdi had sounded 
so well when he met the children. 

He waited till the garden-door was locked, 
and then felt for his matc hes. He could not 
And them. Pic must have dropped them 
when he was pretending to the children. He 
felt along the floor, but there were no matches 
to be found. Never mind, he could feel his 
way in the dark. He knew exactly where the 
arch was. 'ib the left, about three-quarters 
of the way down the passage. He stood up 
arid laid his hand upon the wall, walked 
forward till he felt the corner of the recess, 
and stooped to curl himself up in it and wait 
for Poad. He put his hand out to steady 
himself as he sat down, and his hand touched 
not the stone floor, but soft, warm fur. And 
not dry, hard fur like that which he himself 


m 

wore,’ sewn tightly round him with, harp- 
strings, but livjng fur* on a living (feature. 
He drew back his hand, and a cold sweat of 
horror broke out on his forehea<l, aiui the little 
hairs on the back of his neck seemiHl to move 
by themselves. His hand still fell the dread- 
ful warm softness of that fur. It almost 
seemed to him* that he had felt the spoth on it. 

Oh, I wish I hadn’t ! ” said ku[)('H to 
himself, as so many ot us have said when it 
was too late to say anything, “Oh, I len/i 
1 hadn’t ! ” 

He stood perfec'tly still in the mockeiN' of 
his sewn-on leopard skin, waiting lor the teal 
leopard to move or to settle down. IVrlmps 
it would settle down ? I’he leopard must 
have crept in when the door int(» the gulden 
was opened in readiness for the childien to 
pass through. It must ha^ e gone to sh ep 
there, and perhaps he had not roused it. 

“ Oh, why didn’t I go with the others i' ” 
Rupert thought. And then a good thought 
c'amc to him. “HI had,” he told himsidi, 
“ I should have been out there, anrl they 
'wouldn’t have met me and turned lunk, and 
then they might have lound the real leopaul, 
and it might have jum[)ed on them. I m 
glad it's only me.” 

This good thought came to him as he rose 
up and steadied himself by the wall. Then 
in an instant all thoughts were drow'ned in a 
flood of terror, and Rupert found himsell 
almost running, feeling his way by the wall 
towards the house entrance. If he ( ould only 
get out before the leopaul was up and afltr 
him ! He reached the end of the pas.sage. 
The door at the toot of the stairs was shut and 
locked. He was alone there in the daik* 
with a lo ‘ked door at each end of the pa.ssage. 
He crouched down by the door. In spite ut 
his agony of fear, he had enough sense not to 
beat on the door and scream lor help- which 
was, of course, his first mad impulse. 

“ Keep quiet,” he kept telling himself. 

“ Someone must t ome soon. If you keep 
quiet, the leopard will go on slecqhng, perhaps. 
The children will open the ganlen door when 
they hear the dinner-bell; then \ou can get 
out. It you make a row tin* feopard will 
wake up and (ome lor you.” 

So he (Touched and waited. Hut no om® 
('ame. Then suddenly he rememhered. Wh^ 
the children heard the dinner-bell they woul4 
come down the passage. They would fitl4 
the real leopard. It would (eriainly wak<i> 
His own feelings about the leopard now madti 
him certain that the children, when they wer^ 
safe in the sunshine, would see that wha| 
talked to them, dressed in a leopard’s skut^ 
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could only have been a human being dressed 
up. Most likely ihe^^ knew already who it 
was. So they would come ba(‘k without fear, 
come back to find him, Rupert, and would 
find that. 

Then Rupert did what was really an herok' 
thing. He stood up, and, as quickly as he 
could, began to feel his way back along the 
side of the passage farthest from the arched 
recess. He would go to the garden-door, and 
when the childnm opened it he (ould prevent 
their coming in. To do this he must pass the 
leopard. 

A warm, delicious glow' stole through him. 
This was worth it. Jictter than rroudiing 
like a coward at the far side, and letting those 
children come laughing and talking down the 
passage to meet ihaty savage from a sudden 
awakening. He crej)t Cjuietly along. No sound 
broke the l)lack silence. He reached the fliglit 
of steps, gained the other door, sat down on 
the top step, and wailed. 

Nothing had stirred in the silence. 

“Anyhow,” said Rupert, “ 1 feel safer at 
the top of the stair than at the bottom.” 

Rupert will never know how long he sat 
there in the darkness, 'J'hc ( racks in the door 
which showed as pale vertical streak.s were 
his only comfort. He tried to get olT the 
leopard’s skin, but the harp-strings were too 
strong. It seemed to him that he had been 
there a week. 

There were voii es, many voi('es, C’harlotte's 
voice high above the others. Ru[)ert hoped 
the leopard wais too far away to hear ; but 
how could he know w'here the leo[>ard was > 
Jt might have crept (|iiitc ( lose to him on its 
padded, noiseless feet, and he would ne\er 
have known. It might be witliiu a yard of 
him now. 

Rupert understood in that hour what sort 
of practical joke it was that he had prepared 
for the polic eman. 

“ Because, of course,” said Rupert, “ I 
should have been just as dreadful for Road as 
that is for me. He’d have thought 1 was It.” 

The voices and footsteps cami‘ nearer. 
They were talking outside. 

“ Best shoot it when it rushes out at us. 
Tve got a revolver,” said Road. And a ('old 
shiver ran dowm Rupert’s back. Suppo.se he 
had met Road alone in that dark passage as 
he had planned ! 

“ Let me get at him with the garden-fork,” 
said another voice, the gardener’s. 

Then another, a strange voice this time : — 

“ Don’t hurt the beast. It’s valuable. 
An* it*s tame, don’t I tell you ? You leave 
be. Stand back ; I’ll tackle , him.” 


Rupert wretchedly wondered how he was 
to be tackled. Also how near the real 
leopard really was. He derided that a little 
noise more or less couldn’t matter now. He 
tapped at the door and cried : — 

“ Let me out. It’s Rupert.” 

But his words were drowned in the chorus 
of alarm that arose when he knocked at the 
door. And the leopard } In the midst of the 
babel of voices a bolt was drawn, the door 
opened. Rupert sprang out and turned to 
shut the door. But his feet and arms and 
head were entangled in strings, and he fell 
to the ground. 

“ It’s me ; it’s Rupert,” he shouted. 
“ Shut the door ! The real lec)j)ard’s inside.” 

“ Why,” said the leopard’s owner, he wdio 
had thrown a net over Rupert, “ it’s a 
beastly boy, dressed up ! ” He spoke in 
tones of deej) disgust. 

There was a crowd of people. The three 
('.’s had managed to s('ale the wall by means 
of a pear tre(\ 'riiey had brought back 
William, a prey to secret laughter, and the 
leopard’s owner, and a dozen other people. 
A score of hands helped to loose Rupert from 
the net. 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I did it for a lark. 
To lake a rise out of someone. But I’ve been 
paid out. 'I’lie leopard’s in tht^re. I touched 
it, in the dark.” 

Sensation ! 

“ There,” said William to the policeman, 
“ 1 told you half an hour ago there was a 
good chance the beast ’ad taken cover in the 
pas.sage, and you would have it you s(3e ’is 
tail up a tree somewhere and wouldn’t go 
down.” 

“ I ('crtainly thought I sec ’is tail,” said 
Road, s(’ratclnug his car ; “ and this gentle- 
man’s pal and half-a-d(jzen others is after 
’im now. down by the other lodge. But 
jierhaps it wasn’t really ’is tail. In fact, it 
couldn’t be, if the animal’s in here like w'hat 
the young gentleman says it is.” 

“ 1 tell you the leopard’s in here — now.” 
said Rupert. “ Oh, get me out of this beastly 
skin, somel)ody.” 

William unlaced him and he stepped out, 
a pale boy in shirt and knickerbockers. 

“In there now, is he ? ” said the leopard’s 
keeper, rudely taking no notice of Road ; 
“ then, if someone’ll get a lantern or two, 
we’ll go in and get him.” 

Someone got a lantern or two — it was 
William, in point of fact*— the lanterns hap- 
pened to be ready in the summer-house. 

The keeper w'ent down the steps. 

“ On the right-hand side ? ” he said, quite 
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unconcernedly. And Rupert said, “ Yes, 
to the right.’' 

William and three other men followed 
warily, but to most of the party it seemed 
best to remain by the door. Five people 
and a net were surely enough to catch one 
leopard. Rut everyone crowded round the 
door, and some even went dowm a tew steps, 
bending over to ('alch the first sounds of any- 
thing that might be haj)pening. 

All of a sudden a sound came from tlie 
dark passage below, 
and the listeners 
started back — a 
strange sound, the 
sound of long, loud 
laugliler. It echoed 
and re - echoed 
tlirongh tlie vaulted 
passage, corning 
nearer and nearer. 

'riic crowd drew 
back. 

Out came the 
leopard - keeper, 
laughing, with his 
net ; out came 
William, laughing, 
with his j)ilchtork ; 
out came, Poad, 
half laughing and 
half angry. 

“ What is it ? 

W'hat is it ? said 
everyone outside. 

And for a moment 
none of those from 
inside could get 
breath to answer. 

“ What is it ? ” 
they asked again, 
and at lust William 
answered : — 

“ Mrs. Wilming- 
ton’s old cat ! 

Gone in there 
to have her kittens in peace away from 
the children, The>’\’e caught your little 
bit all riglit,” he said to the icofrard-keeper. 
“ Look ! ” lie pointed to something white 
among the trees beyond the wall. “ I told 
Bill to run up a signal it they found the rest 
of him where Poad said he’d seen his spotted 
tail.” 


“ Did you know that before we went in ? 
Poad asked, sternly. 

Course I did,” said William, his hand# 
on his knees and his ruddy face deeply creased 
with the joke. “ You wouldn’t have aUched 
me going in there without Pd known where 
my lord was, him and l\is spotted tivll. I 
thought it was Muster Rupert up to some 


more of his larks, 1 did. 1 wasn’t a going to 
spoil sport.’' 

“ You ’aveii't ’card the last ot thi^.” 

No more ain’t you,” said William ; ” lio 
don’t you think it, James Poad. \V»u that 
believed one tale when you’d .seen the other. 
You that wouldn’t believe the sworn evidence 
of your own eyes and a spotted tail ! ” 



{To be continued.) 
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Enj?liind in 1820, the year when 
matches really became the 
serious rival to timler-boxes. — 
Mr. Percy R. Salmon, 1 15, Minard 
Road, Catford, S.K. 


rUZ/LES AND 
SOLLTIONS. 

H ERK are two more puzzles 
which may serve to while 
away a few idle moments. The 
solutions will be given next 
month. 

I. Two 01 the discs shown below 
are turned so that the letters they 
hear are not visible. Py artangintj 
those two letters rorrertly with the 
five vowels we may form a well- 
known KngHsh word, the shortest 
one that ( ont.iins .all the vowels 
What are the concealed letters? 


TN 

X famous fruit section, the growers have 
undertaken the gigantic task ot heating 
their orchards in order to save their fruit 
from jack Frost. Tlie accoinjianving photograjth 
shovNS the orchar<l heaters, or smudge-pots as they are 
known, burning at full blast. When the mercury 
showed thirteen degrees of trost this spring, these 
heaters, to the numhc'r of s(‘\ ent y-five thousand, were 
lighted all over the vath'V, and it resulted m the raising 
of the temyierature ten degiees and the sa\ mg of a Iwo- 
million-dollar fruit croj). Recently the Royal gardener 
at Dublin, Trelund, oidered lifty of these heateis tor 
the purijose of making tests witli them in sa\ing 
potatoes. — Mr. Louis Mover, (hand |uM<'1ion, ('olorado, 
IJ.S.A. 


HEATING AN ORt'llARl). 
the Grand \’allcy of ('olorado, a 










2. In the vacant cijcles pl.ace one Idler three times so 
th.it a correct Knt'Iish woid can be read in regular rotation 
around the triangle — Mr. Ilaiold M. Haskell, 07, Appleton 
Street, Manclusler, New Hampsliiie, tt.S A.. 



A bKIDdl-: PROlllJcM. 



(FRIOIIS MATf’lIES IN USE TO-DAY. 


Hearts aie tr'imps, A has tin lead. 

Hearts — .^te, kii.i\e 
J>iam<)ints (^)net n, 7, s. -2. 
f lubs— Ace. 

Spacle-.- A< e, king 


Heaits — Queen, 3 , 7, 

Hiaiiiunds — 8. 

C lulls - King, 7. 3. 
Spadi’s- <^>in.en, S. 


Ibait- (, 

Hianiond-. King, 

knave, 1; 
fluli-. - f). 4, 2. 

Sp.»iles »o, 4, 3. 


T hese matches, which I purchased recently from 
an Aral) tlealer, south of Hebron, in Palestine, 
are of the ty]>e now" used by the desert w'andeicrs in 
the Near East. The matches tliemselves (see lop 
illustration) are made of a kind of touch or slow- 
burning pajier, are in long strijis, an<l jierf orated like 
Stamps, each perfoiatcd jiiece containing a little heap 
of explosive compound at one end. Wlicn a light is 
wanted one of the strips is torn off and the explosive 
mixture rubbed on the box. The strip then smoulders, 
but it can, if desired, be blown into a ilanie. One .side 
of the box has a crude Punch-like ligure pictured u])on 
it in gaudy colours — yelh>w and red — while the other 
side has upon it Arabic and (Jreek inscriptions, which 
I am told arc the names of the maker, who lives in 
Damascus, and instructions for use. The inat dies 
are, I believe, similar to those which were in use in 


Hc.i rts King, g, 6, 'i. 

1 Jj.lUKlIlds — At c‘, 9, 4. 

C Inks-- (^>U' <M1, t’,, 4. 

.SpacKts - Ni>uy. 

A and It ate fo make tj trii ks out of iti ngainst any possible 
defence. W'l.'^dimir cle Ktvnig, \ erii m, 189, Anerley Road, 
Aneiley, S.K. 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 

“ The Itulrush in the Pool.” .Answer : Six feet. 

Cltjck Puz/le. Answer: Thirty-si.v and twelve-thirteenth 

minutes p.'ist four. 

“The Further East, the Nearer West.” AnsM'er ; 8.35 p.m. 

“ Hull Run." .Answer : The minimum distance between 
their nose-rings was tliree feet four inches, but they could stand 
side ]jy ;»!de by each facing his ow*n tree. 

Hook Pu'/zle (in " Curiooities ” pages). Answer: Each 
volume contains 256 pages. 










‘HE MIGHT AS WELL HAVE POINTED OUT THE BEAUTIES OE THE NEW 
JERUSALEM TO A COUPLE OF GUINEA-PICiS,’’ 

(See page 365.; 
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Tke Joyous Adventures 
of Aristide Pujol. 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 

Illustrated by Alec Ball. 


VI. -Tke Adventure 

RISTIDE, Iw iittac'hing liim- 
self to the Hotel du Soleil et 
de rEeossc as a kind of 
f^lorified courier, had founded 
the Agence Pujol. As he, 
personally, was the Agence 
and the AgeiK'e was he, i^ 
liappened tlial when he was not in attend- 
ance at the hotel, the Agem e faded into 
space, and when he made his appearance 
in the vestibule and hung up his placard by 
the bureau, the Agence at once burst again 
into the splendour of existcn( e. Apparently 
this fitful career of the Ageme Pujol lasted 
some years. Whenever a chance of more 
remunerative employment turned up, Aristide 
took it and dissolved the Agcnce. Whenever 
outrageous Fortune (’hivvied him wdth slings 
and arrows penniless to Paris, there was 
always the Agence waiting to be resuscitated. 

It was during one of these periodic flourish- 
ings of the Agence Pujol that Aristide met 
the Ducksmiths. 

YqI xlii.- 39 . 


of tke Miracle. 

Business was slack. h‘w giu‘sts were at the 
hotel, and of those lew non<* fh’siretl to be 
])ersonally ('ondia ted lo the. Lousrit or Notre 
Dame or the Statue ol liberty m the IMace 
de la Bastile. 'fhey mostly wor(‘ the placid 
expression of tolks engaged in business affairs 
instead of the worneil look ot pleasure- 
seekers. 

“My good Bocardon,"’ .said .Aristide, 
lounging by the bun'au and addressing his 
friend tlie manager, “ this is be« ornirig des- 
perate. In anotlier minute 1 shall take* y^m 
out by main lorce and show you tin* lomb 
ot Napoleon.” 

At that moment the door of the stuff)' salon 
opened, and a travelling Briton, whom Arist ide 
had not seen before, advanced t(> the btiUNiu 
and inquired his way to the Miidelcme. 
Aristide turned on him like a flash. 

“ Sir,” said he, extracting documents from 
his pockets with lightning rapidity, “ nothing 
would give me greater pi (a sure than to con* 
duct you thither. My card. My tariff, 
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My advert isement/^ pointing to the placard. 
“ I am the managing direc tor of the Agence 
Pujol, under the special [)atronagc of this hotel. 
I undertake all travelling arrang(‘ments, from 
the Moulin Rouge to the Pyramids, and, as 
you see, my charges are moderate.” 

The Briton, holding the do(Himents in a 
pudgy hand, looked at the swift-gestured 
director with y)ortentous solemnity, 'riien, 
with equal solemnity, he looked at Bocardon. 

Monsieur Ducksmith,” said the latter, 

you can repose ever)' ( onfidenc e in Monsieur 
Aristide Pujol.” 

“ Umph ! ” said Mr. Ducksmith. 

After another solemn inspection of Aristide, 
he stuck a pair of gold-rimmed glasses on his 
fleshy nose and perused the documents. He 
was a fat, heavy man of about filly years of 
age, and his scanty hair was turning grey. 
His puffy checks hung jowl-wise, giving him 
the appearance of some odd dog— a similarit y 
greatly intensified by the eye-sockets, the 
lower lids of whiHi were dragged down in the 
middle, showing the red like a bloodhound's ; 
but liere the similarity ended, lor the man'.^ 
eyes, dull and blue, bad the unspeeulativc 
fixity of a rabbit’s. His mouth, small and 
weak, dribbled away at the ( orners into the 
jowls which, in their turn, melted into two or 
three chins. He was decently dressed in 
grey tweeds, and wore a diamond ring on his 
little finger. 

limph ! ” said he, at last ; and went back 
to the salon. 

As soon as the door closed behind him 
Aristide sprang into an attitude of indigna- 
tion. 

** Did you ever .see such a bear ! If I ever 
saw a bigger one I would eat him without 
salt or pe])p(‘r. Mais nom (run chicn, .such 
people ought to be made into saii.sages ! ” 

“ Flegme hritannique ! ” laughed Boi anion. 

Half an hour passed, and Mr. Ducksmith 
made no n^appearanc'c from the salon. In 
the forlorn hope ol a client Aristide went in 
after him. He found Mr. Duc ksmith, gla.sses 
on nose, reading a newspaper, and a plump, 
black-haired lady, with an exj)ressi()nless 
face, knitting a grey woollen .soi k. Why they 
should he spending their first morning- -and 
a crisp, sunny morning, loo — in I\iris in the 
murky stalene.ss of this awffiil little .salon, 
Aristide could not imagine. As he 
entered Mr. Ducksmith regarded him 
vacantly over the top of his gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“ I have looked in,” said Aristide, with his 
ingratiating smile, ** to see wdiether you are 
ready to go to the Madeleine,” 


“ Madeleine ? ” the lady inquired, softly, 
pausing in her knitting. 

“ Madame,” Aristide came forward, and, 
hand on heart, made her the lowest of bows. 

“ Madame, have I the honour of speaking to 
Madame f)ucksmith ? Enchanted, madame, 
to make your acquaintance,” he continued, 
after a grunt from Mr. Ducksmith had assured 
him ol the corredness of his conjecture. 

“ 1 am Monsieur Aristide Pujol, diredor of 
the Agenr'c Pujol, and my poor services are 
absolutely at your disposal.” 

He drew himself uy), twisted his moustache, 
and m(‘t her eyes- -they were rather sad and 
tired — with the roguish mockcTy of his own. 
She turned to her luishand. 

Are you thinking of going to the Made- 
leine, Bartholomew ? ” 

“ I am, Ilcnriclla,” .said he. “ I have 
decided to do it. And I have also flei ided to 
put ourselves in the charge of this gentleman. 
Mrs. Diaksmith and 1 are accustomed to all 
the conveniences of travel- -I may say that we 
are great travellers — and I leave it to you to 
make the necessary arrangements. J yirefcr 
to travel at so miuii [)cr head })er day.” 

He sf)ok(‘ in a wheezy, sokann monotone, 
from wduch all elements of life and joy seemed 
to have been eliminated. His wife’s voice, 
though softer in timbre, was likewise devoid 
of colour. 

“ My husband finds that it saves us from 
rc.sponsibililies,” she remarked. 

“And over-charges, and the necessity of 
learning foreign languages, which at our time 
of lilc would he cliffault. During all our 
travels WT have not been to Paris before, 
owing to the impossibility of finding a yier- 
sonally-conducled tour of an adequate class.” 

“ diien, iny dear sir,” cried Aristide, “ it 
is Providence itself that has j)ut you in the 
way of the Agcnce Pujol, i will now conduct 
you to the Madcltdne without the least dis- 
comfort or danger.” 

“ Put on )'our hat, Henrietta,” said Mr. 
Ducksmith, “ while this gentleman and J 
discuss terms.” 

Mrs, Ducksmith gathered up her knitting 
and retired, Aristide dashing to the door to 
open it for her. This gallantry surjjrised her 
ever so little, for a faint flush came into her 
cheek and the .shadow of a smile into her 

^ 

“ I wish you to understand, Mr. Pujol,” ^ 
said Mr. Ducksmith, “ that being, 1 may say, 
a comparatively rich man, I can afford to pay 
for certain luxuries ; hut J made a resolution 
many years ago, which stood me in good stead 
during my business life, that I would never 
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be cheated. You will find me liberal but 
just/’ 

He was as good as his word. Aristide, 
who had never in his life exj)loited another’s 
wealth to his own advantage*, suggested 
(•(‘rtain terms, on the i)asis of so much per head 
per day, wdiirh Mr. Dueksmith d(*clared, with a 
sigli of relief, to be |)erfcrtl)' satisfactory. 

“ J\‘rha])s,” said he, after further conversa- 
tion, ''you will be good enougli to schedule 
out a month’s railway tour through France, 
and give me an inclusive estimate for the 
three of us. As I say, Mrs. Diu'ksmith and 1 
are great travellers -we have been to Norway, 
to Kg3’pt, to Moro('('o and the ( anaries, to 
the Holy Land, to Rome, and lovely Lucerne 
— ])Ut we find tliat alltmtion to the trivial 
detail of travel militates ag.unst our enjoy- 
ment.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Aristide, “ trust in me, 
and )'our path and that of the ('harming Mrs. 
Dueksmith will be strewn with rose>.” 

Whereupon Mrs. Diaksmith appeared, 
arrayed for walking out, and Aristide, having 
ordered a ( ah, drove with them to the Made- 
leine. They alighted in front of the majestic 
flight of stej)S. Mr. DiK'k.sinith stared at tlie 
classical portico supported on its ('orinthian 
columns with his rabbit-like, unspeculative 
gaze — he had those filmy blue* e)'es that never 
seem to wink — and after a moment or two 
turiK'd a wav. 

” lunph ! ” said he. 

Mrs. Dueksmith. dutiful and silent^ turned 
away also. 

“This .sa('red edifi('e,” Aristide* began, in 
his liest ci( erom* manner, “ was built, alter a 
classic iiKjdel, liy the great Na[)oleon, as a 
Temple ot Fame. It was afterwards used as 
a chiin'h. Y(.)ti wall (jbserve —and if you ('arc 
to 3^)11 can count, as a ('onscientious American 
lad\^ did last week — the fift)'-six (Corinthian 
columns. You will sec they are (orinthian by 
the ac'anthus leaves on the ('apitals. For the 
vulgar, wIioliav(‘ no an'hilectural knowl(*dge, I 
have nienioria Ivchnica lor the instant recogni- 
Uon of the three; orders — ( abbages, C'orin- 
thian ; horns, Ionic (’orns, lormc — 3a)u see }) ; 
anything else, Doric. We will now mount 
the steps and iusjiect the intc'rior.” 

He was dashing off in his eager fashion, 
when Mr. Dueksmith laid a detaining hand 
on his arm. 

“ No/’ said he, soIcmnI3^ “ 1 disapprove of 
.^Popish interiors, lake us to the next place.” 

He entered the waiting victoria. His wife 
meekly followed. 

“ I suf)pose the Louvre is the next place ? ” 
9 uid Aristide, 


. 1^5 

“ T hwe it to you,” .said Mr, Dueksmith. 

Aristide gave the order to the tabman and 
took the little seat in the cab fa( ing his cm 
ployers. On the way down the Rue Rovale 
and the Rue do Rivoli h(* jiointcd out the 
various buildings of inten^st -Maxim’s, the 
Ceri'lc Rov^al, the Ministiht* dc la Marine*, the 
Hotel Continental. 'I'wo expressionless lai es, 
two pairs of unresponsive e\'es, met his nuni y 
glanc'e. He might as well have pointed out 
the beauties of the New Jerusalem to a ( ouplc 
of guinea-})igs. 

The ('ub stopped at the entrani'c to tlu* 
galleri(\s of the Lou^'rc. 'J'Im'N' entersi and 
walk(*d up the gnxit. slain'ast; on the turn ol 
wlik'h th(‘ Winged Victory stands, with the 
wind of (lod in Ikt v(*stur(‘, pnulaimini* to 
txH'h beholder the dcalhlcs., (‘vci soaimg. 
cver-('on(]nering spirit ol m.m, and hcraldmt* 
the immortal gloric's of tin* souls, wind sue ;>l 
likewise l)y the wind ol Cod. that arc cn- 
.shrined in tin* treasure Ikmisc's beyond. 

“ There ! ’’ said Aristide. 

“ Umph ! No hc'ad,” said Mr. Dueksmith, 
passing it by with s(‘arccly a glaiK'i*. 

“ Would it ('ost v(‘rv nnu'li to gel a new 
one ? ” asked Mrs. Dm ksmith, timidly, Slie 
was three or four jiai'cs lu'hind her spouse. 

“ It would cost th(‘ blood and l(‘ars and 
laughter of the human iac(‘,” said Aristide, 

(“ d'hat was devilish good, wasn’t it ? ” 
remarked Aristide, when telling me tliis 
story. He always took care not to hide his 
light under the least possibility ol a biisluL) 

The Ducksmiths looki'd at liim in tlieir 
lack-lustre way, and allowed tlxinsi'lves to 
be guided into the pic'ture gall(*ries. vaguely 
hearing Aristide’s comments, si arcely glam'ing 
at the })ictures, and manifesting no sign ol 
interest in anytliing whatever. ]*'roiu tin* 
Louvre they drove to Notn; Dame, where 
the same thing happi'ned. I’he vi'mu'able 
pile, standing iinperisliable amid the \ icissi- 
tildes of centuries (the [)hra'>o wm^ Anaidt ’s 
and he was very proud id it), stirred in tiu'ir 
bosoms no peri'eplible emotion. Mr. Dm k- 
smith grunt(‘d and dei'lined to enti*r ; Mi,-,. 
Dueksmith said nothing. 

As with pictures and I'athcdrals, so it w.i> 
with their food at luuf'h. Beyond a '.olemii 
statement to the cffei't that »n their <|ualil\' 
of practised travellers they made a point ut 
eating the food and drinking the wine of tlie 
country, Mr. Dueksmith did not allude to tlie 
meal. At any rate, thought Arisliih;, tla v 
don’t clamour for underdone chops and 
So far they were human. Nor did they mam 
tain an awful silence during the repast. On 
the contrary, Mr. Dueksmith loveij U) titlk ’■ 
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in a dismal, pompous way — chiefly of British 
politics. His method of discourse was to 
place himself in the position of those in autho- 
rity and to declare what he would do in any 
given circumstances. Now, unless the inter- 
locutor adoi)ts the same method and declares 
wdiat he would do, lonversation is apt to 
become one-sided. Aristide, having no notion 
of a policy should h(‘ find himseli exen'ising 
the functions of the (liancellor of th(‘ British 
E\che(|uer, cheerfully tried to ('hange the 
ground of dehatt*. 

“ What would you do, Mr. Ducksmith^ it 
you were King ol England ? ” 

“ I should try to rule the realm like a 
C'hristian stat(‘sman,” rej)lied Mr. Ducksmith. 

“1 should have a devil of a time!” said 
Aristide. 

“ I b(‘g your pardon ? ” .said Mr. Duck- 
smith. 

“ ] should ha\'e a— ah, 1 see — pardon. 
I should ” He looked from one para- 

lyzing fa('e to the other, and threw out his 
arms. Parhlen ! said he, ”J should 
decapitate your Mrs. (iruiul), and make it 
compulsory for bishops to daiax' once a week 
in Trafalgar Sejuare. Tiens ! 1 w'ould have 
it a ca|)ital offence for any lOnghsh ('ook to 
prepare' hashed mutton without a hcema', and 
I would banish all the bakers of ihc' kingdom 
to Siberia- ah! )’our English bread, which 
you have to eat stale so as to avoid a horrible 
death ! — and 1 w ould opcai two hundred thou- 
sand cajes- mon Dteu! how thirsty 1 have 
been there ! — and 1 would make* everv luiglish 
work-girl do her hair projKTl) % and I would 
ordain that evcTvbody should laugh three 
times a day, under pain of imprisonment lor 
life.” 

‘‘ 1 am afraid, Mr. I’ujol,” remarkc'd Mr, 
Duc'ksmith, seriou^lx’, ” you would not be 
acting as a c'onstitutional monarch. There 
is suc'h a thing as the British ( onstitution, 
whic'h foreignen's are bound to admire, even 
though they may nc»t understand.” 

“ Tc; be a king must be a grc'at rc'sponsi- 
bility,” said Mrs. Duc'ksmith. 

” Madame,” said Aristide, ” you have 
uttered a profound truth.” And to himself 
he murmured, though he should not have 
done .so, “ Noin de Dieii ! Noin de Dieu de 
mm dc Dieu ! ” 

After lunc h they drove to Versailles, whic'h 
they inspec'ted in the same apathetic heshion ; 
then they returned to the hotel, w^here they 
established themselves for the rest of the day 
in the airless salon, Mr. Ducksmith reading 
English newspapers and his wife knitting a 
grey woollen sockt 


“ Mon meux/” said Aristide to Bocardon, 
“ they are people of a nightmare, d'hey are 
autemata endowed with the fac'ulty of 
digestion. Ce sont des gens ifwraisemhlahles 

Paris providing them, a))parcntly, with no 
entertainment, they started, after a couple of 
days, Aristide duce el auspice Pujol, on their 
railway tour through hrance, to Aristide an 
Od}'ssey of un imagined depression. 'Fhcy 
began with Chartres, continued wdth the 
('hateaux of the Loire*, and bc*gan to wxirk 
their way .south. Nothing that Aristide 
c'ould do roused them from thedr a])athy. 
They were exasperatingly doc ile, maclc few 
complaints, gc>t up, entrained, detrained, feet, 
excursionizc'd, sle})t, just as they were bidden. 
J^ut they lcK)kcd at nothing, C‘njo\ ed nothing 
(save ]>crha])s haiglish ncws])ap(Ts and knit- 
ting), and uttered nothing by wa)' of c riticism 
or a])])re('ialion when Aristide attempted to 
review the wondcTs through which they had 
passed. 'Lhey did not care to know the his- 
tory, authentic* or T^ljoli(', of any place they 
visited ; ihc'y waa'e im[)ressc*d ]>\ no sc’em* of 
grandeur, no corner ol excjuisite beant\. 'ib 
go on and on, in a dull, non-senlic'ul w^ay, so 
long as they wc're s[)areci all forethought, all 
trouble, all afterthought, sc'emed to be their 
ideal of travc'l. Sometimes Aristide, jifter a 
fruitless effort to capture their intercist, 
would hold hi.s head, wondering whc'thc'r he 
or the Ducksmith coujile were in.sane. It 
was a dragon-fly per>onally conducting two 
moles through a rose-garden. 

Oiu'c* only, during the early part of their 
journey, did a ;>Jeam ol joyousnc'.ss pi<*rc e the 
dull glaze ol Mr. Ducksmith’s eye.s. He* had 
proc'urecJ Irom the bookstall ol a station a 
pile ol English newspapers, and was rc*ading 
them in the train, while* his wife knitted the 
interminable sock. Suddenly he foldcxl a 
Daily Telegraph, and handed it ovt?r to 
Aristide so that he should sc:e nothing but a 
half“j)agc* advertisement. The great c'apitals 
lea[)cd to .Aristide’s eves : — 

“ DlK’KSMri'H'S 'DELK ATE JAMS.” 

“I am the Ducksmith,” said he. “J 
started and built up the business. When I 
found that I could retire, I turned it into a 
limited liability company, and now I am free 
and ric'h and able to c*njoy the ad\antages ot 
foreign travel.” 

Mrs. Duc'ksmith started, sighed, and 
dropped a stitch. 

“Did you also make pic'kles ” asked. 
Aristide, 

“ 1 did manufacture pickles, but I made my 
name in jam. In the trade you will find it an 
honoured one,” 
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** It is that in every nursery in FAirope,” defunct. Her mind was as drearily (‘(piippod 
Arist4d(‘ declared, with ])olite hyperbole. as her person. vShc had a vague idea that 

“ 1 have done my best to deserve my they were travelling in Fitince ; but il 

reputation,” said Mr. Durksmith, as imper- Aristide had told her that it was Japan sla* 

vious to flattery as to impressions of beauty. w'ould have meekly acc(‘pled the inlt>nnatiun, 

Pecatre ! ” said Aristide to him.self, “ how She had no opinions. Still she vva^ a woman, 

can 1 galvanize these l orpses ? ” and Aristide, firm in his ('on\i('tion that wln'u 

As the soulless days w'ent by this problem it comes to love-making all woiikmi are the 

grew to be Aristide’s main .solicitude. He same, proc eeded forthw ith to make love to Ium 

lell strangled, chokc^d, 
borne* dowm by an in> 
toiiTable W'eight. What 
could he do to stir their 
vitality? Should he fire 
off pistols behind lh(‘m, 
jiist to s(*e them jiimt) ? 

Hut would they jump? 

Would not Mr. Dink- 
snnth merely turn his 
rabbit ( y(‘s, set m their 
bloodhound so (' k c* ts, 
vacantly on him, and 
assume' that the* detona- 
tions were part ol the* 
t on r’s prog ra m m e ? 

( oiild he not fill him 
up with ( onflK ting alco- 
hols, and see* what 
in(d.)riety would do lor 
him ? Hut Mr. Din k- 
smith dee lined insidious 
potations. lie drank only 
at meal-time, and sjiar- 
ingl\ . Aristide pra)(*d 
that some Fhais might 
( ome* along, e'ast her 
sjx’ll upon him, and in- 
duce him to wink. He 
himse*]f was j)e)wa*rless. 

His rae'iest steiries fe*ll 
on dull e*ars ; none of 
his joke‘s called forth a 
smile. At last, having 
taken them to nearly 
all the histe)ri(' chateaux 
ot 'reniraine, without 

elie iting one ery of ‘ uis acoacioos u-\no eiA(Fi) a ofm* crim'-on k<»sk At.Aivo 

admiration, he gave kk 1 orsaoi-:.*’ 

Mr. Ducksmith up in 

de*spair and devoted his attcMitiejn to the “ Madame,” .said he, one morning slu‘W*is 
lady. knitting in the vc'stibule* ol the Hole! du 

Mrs. Ducksmith parted he‘r smooth blac'k Fai.san at Tours, Mr. l)u(d<sinith being engaged, 
hair in the middle and fa.stened it in a knob as usual, in the salon witli his newspapers 
at the bac:k ol her head. Her edothes were “ how much more charming that beanlilnl 

,^0od and new, but some desolate dressmaker grey dress wemld be if it had a spot ol colour. ’ 
nad contrived to invest them with an air of His audacious hancJ phic'c d a deep c rimson 
hopeless dowdiness. At her bosom she wore rose against her corsage, and ho stood awav 
a great brooch, containing intertwined locks at arm’s length, his head on one side, judging 
of a grandfather and grandmother long since the effccl, 
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‘‘ Magnificent ! If madam c woulfl only 
do me the honour to wear it.” 

Mrs. Ducksmith took the flower hesitatingly. 

“I’m afraid my husband does not like 
colour,” she said. 

“ lie must be taught^” cried Aristide. 
“ You must teach him. I must teach him. 
Let us begin at once. Here is a pin.” 

lie held the pin delicately bc^lwecn finger 
and thumb, and controlled her with his 
roguish eyes. Slie took the [nn and fixed the 
rose to her dress. 

“ I don’t know what Mr. Ducksmith will 
say.” 

“What he ought to say, madame, is ‘ Bounti- 
ful IVovidcnce, I thank 'Dice for giving me 
such a beautiful wife.’ ” 

Mrs. Ducksmith blushed and, to concc'al 
her face, bent it over her n'sumed knitting. 
She made woman’s time-honourc'd n-sponse. 

“ 1 don't think you ought to say such 
things, Mr. Pujol. ” 

“ Ah, madame,” said he, lowering his 
voice; “I have tried not to; but, qiic 
voidcz-vous, it was stronger than 1. Wlaai I 
sec you going about like a litth' grey mouse ” 
--the lady weighed at h'ast tweb'c stone - 
“ you. who ought to be ravisliing the eves of 
mankind, I J{‘el indignation liere ” — h(‘ 
thumped his chest ; “ my Provenc^al lieart is 
stirred. It is enough to make one weep.” 

“ I don’t quite undcTstand you, Mr. Pujol,'’ 
she said, dropjiing stitc'hes recklessly. 

“ Ah, madame,” he whispered and the 
rascal's whisf)er on siadi occasions could be 
very seductive “ “ that I will never lK‘licve.” 

“ 1 am too old to dress mysell li[) in fine 
clothes,” she murmured. 

“ 1'hat’s an illusion,” said he, with a wide- 
flung gesture, “ that will vanish at the first 
experiment.” 

Mr. Ducksmith emerged from the .salon, 
Daily Tdrgrapk in hand, Mrs. Ducksmith 
shot a timid glance at him and the knitting- 
needles clicked together iutvousIv. But the 
vacant eyes of the luxn y man seemed no more 
to note the rose on her bosom than tlu*y 
notetl any point of beauty in landscape or 
building. 

Aristide went away chuckling, highly 
diverted by the .success of his first effort. Tie 
had touched some hidden .springs of feeling. 
Whatever might liapfien, at any rate, for the 
remainder of the tour he would not have to 
spend his emotional force in vain attempts 
to knock sparks out of a jelly-fish. He 
noticed with delight that at dinner that 
evening Mrs. Ducksmith, still wearing the 
rose, had modified the rigid sweep of her hair 


from the mid-parting. It gave just a wavy 
hint of coquetry. Tie made her a little bow 
and whispered, “ Charming ! ” Whereupon 
she ('oloured arid dropped her eyes. And 
during the mexil, while Mr. Ducksmith dLs- 
coiirsed on bounty-fed sugar, his wife and 
Aristide exchanged, across the table, the 
glances of conspirators. After dinner he 
apfiroached her. 

“ xMadame, may I have the privilege of 
showing you the moon of I'ourainc ? 

She laid down her knitting. “ Bartholo- 
mew, will you come out ? ” 

Tie looked at her over his glasses and shook 
his head. 

“ What is the good of looking at moonshine ? 
The moon itself I have already seen.” 

So Aristide and Mrs. Dueksmith sat by 
tiuniiselves outside the hotel, and lie 
expounded to tun* the beauty of moonlight 
and its intoxii'ating effeet on folks in love. 

“ Wouldn't you like,” said he, “ to be lying 
on that white burnished cloud with your 
beloved kissing your feet ? ” 

“ What odd things you think of.” 

“ But wouldn’t you ? ” he insinuated. 

Hit Ixxsom heaved and swelled on a sigh. 
She wal(‘h('d the stri[) of silver for a while 
and then murmured a wistful “ Yes.” 

“ I can tell you of many odd things,” said 
Aristide. “ 1 can tell you how flowers sing 
and what colour th(‘re is in the notes of birds. 
And how a cornfield laughs, and liow the face 
ol a wom.in who loves (*an ouLdazzle the sun. 
Chhc Madame'^ he went on, after a pause, 
toiK'hing her little plump hand, “ 3 'a)u have 
been hungering h)r beauty and thirsting (or 
sympathy all your life. Isn’t that so ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ You have always been misunderstood.” 

A tear fell. Our mscal saw the glistening 
drop with peculiar satisfaction. Poor Mrs. 
I)u('ksmilh ! It was a child’s g;une. Eufin, 
what woman could resist him ? He had, 
however, one transitory qualm of consc ience, 
for, vith all his v^agaries, Aristide was i\ kindly 
and honest man. Was it right to disturb 
those ]ila('id depths ? Was it right to fill this 
woman with romantic aspirations that could 
never be gratified ? He himself had not the 
slightest intention of playing Lothario and 
of wrecking the peace of the Ducksmith house- 
hold. The realization of the saint-like purity 
of his aims reassured him. When he wanted 
to make love to a woman, pour tout de hon it 
would not be to Mrs. Ducksmith. 

“ Bah ! ” said he to himself. “ I am doing 
a noble and disinterested act. I am restoring 
sight to the blind. I em giving life to one ia 
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a state of suspended animiilion. Tron de 
r Au' ! I am playing the part of a soul- 
reviver ! And, parbleii ! it isn’t Jean or 
Ja((|nes that ('an do that. It takes an Aris- 
tide Pujol ! ” 

So, having persuaded himself^ in his 
Southern way, that he was exeiaiting an 
alf)iost divine mission, he continued, w’lth a 
/(si now shar])ened hy an ap|)roving con- 
-.( irnr e, to revive Mrs. Dinksmith’s soul. 

riie j)o()r lady, who had suffered the blight- 
ing influem'e ol Mr. Dueksmith lor twenty 
yrais with nevaa* a ray of (ounteraeting 
warmth from the outside, expanded like a 
dower to th(‘ sun under the soul-reviving ]>ro- 
( (‘s^. Day by day she exhibited .some tresh 
timid ( 0 (|uetry in dress and manner. (Iradu- 
allv she began to r(‘sj)ond to Aristide's sug- 
gestions ol beauty in natural scenery and 
e\(juisiie building. On the ramparts of 
AngoiileiiK*, daintiest oi towns in k'ranee, she 
ga/{ (1 at the smiling valleys ol tlu‘ ( harente 
and the .Son stn'tchmg away belowg and ol 
lu'r own ac'c'oni tom lied his arm lightly tuul 
said : ‘‘ I low bi autilul ! ’’ She appealed to 
her husband. 

‘‘ Unij)h ^ ” said Iks 

Oni'e more (it had bec'ome a habit) she ex- 
('hanged glam es with Aristide, lie drc'w her 
a littK' lartln'r along, under jiretext ol jioint- 
ing out the dreamv sweep of the ( h«irent(‘. 

“ 11 he apjireeiates nothing at all, whv on 
(Mi’th does he travel ? ” 

Her evehds fluttered upwards lor a fraction 
ol a sec ond. 

‘‘ It’s his mama,” she said. ” He ('an ne \ <t 
rest at home. He mu.st alwavs be going on 

on.” 

” How can von endure it ? *’ lu‘ asked. 

She sighed. “It is better now that you 
< an teac h me how to look at things.” 

” Hood ! ” thought Aristide, ” When I 
leave them .she c an teach him to look at things 
iind revive his soul, 'I'ruly J deserve a halo.” 

As Mr. Dueksmith appeared to be entirely 
imperc eptive of his wife’s spiritual exjxin.sion, 
Aristide grew bolder in his apostolate. He 
complimented Mrs. Dueksmith to his face. 
He presented h('r daily with flow^Ts. He 
S( ari ely wsiited for the lieavy man’s back to 
be turned to make love to her. If she did 
not believe that she was the most beautilul, 
th(‘ most ravishing, the most deli(’ate-souled 
woman in the world, it was through no fault 
of Aristide. Mr. Duck.smith went his pomp- 
ous, unseeing w’ay. At every stopfiing-placc 
stacks of English daily pajiers awaited him. 
Sometimes, while Aristide was showing them 
the sights ol a town — to which, by the way, 


he insisted on being eondmled he would 
extract a newspaper from his po('ket and U'ad 
with dull and dogged stupiditv. Oiut Ans 
tide (xiught him reading the advertisements 
for cooks and housemaids. In lhes(‘ circum 
.stances Mrs. Ducksmitli sjiiritnally expaiuh'd 
at an alarming rate ; and in an inv er.se latio 
dwindled the progress of Mr. Dueksmith’s 
sock. 

'Phevarrived at Perigueux,in IVrigord, land 
of truffles, one morning, in time lor lunch. 
'Powards the end of the meal the* ;;/<///> c 
d'/iofd helped them to great slabs ol /nrfe </r 
foie made in the bouse ino^t ol the 

Iiotel-keejiers in Perigord make fhf/r dc /c/c 
gras, botli for home eonsumption ancl lor 
exportation- -and waited expts lanl ol their 
appr(‘ca'ation. He was not disaj>pointccl. 
^ir. Dueksmith, after a lusitating glance at 
the fiist moulhlul, swallowasl il, grc-edily 
dev'ounsl his slab, and, alter pointing to his 
empty j)lat(', said, .solemnlv : 

“ Plou^ 

Like Oliver, he asked for mcuc'. 

''T/chs!'' thought Ansiidi\ astounded. 
“ Is he, loo, developing a soul f ” 

Hut, alas ! tlua(‘ weie no signs ol it wIk'H 
they went thc'ir dre-ary round ol the town in 
the usual ramshac kli‘ ope n cab. llu' catlu'- 
dral of .Saint- id-out , extolled bv Aristide and 
restored b\' Abadu*-- a tc inbli' h How who has 
(apjied with tops ol pepjierKaslcas c vctv pre- 
(iolhie building in I^'ramc gavadum no i brill ; 
nor did the [ueturesque, tunibl(‘-dow n aru ieiit 
buildings on the banks ol the Dordc»gn(', nor 
the delicate Rcaiaissam (* ta(;iides in the c'ool, 
narrow Rue du Lys. 

“We will HOW' go back to tlu' hotel,’’ said 
Mr. Dm ksTuitb. 

“ Hut have we seen il all ?” askt cl bis wile. 

“ Hy no m(‘ans,” said Aristidt*. 

“ We will go liaek to llu' hotel,” repeatt'd 
her husband, in bis e\prc*ssionless Icuies. “ J 
have .se(‘n enough ol IkTigueux.” 

"Phis was final. 'Phey drove back to the 
hotel. Mr. Dmk.smith, without a woid, want 
straight into the salon, leaving Aristidi' and 
his wife standing in the vestibule. 

“And you, madame,” .said Aristide ; “an^ 
you going to sacrifice the glory of (iod’s sun- 
shine to the manufaetuie of woollen soc ks ? ” 

She smilcd—she had (-aught the link at 
last — and .said, in hap[)v submission : “ V\’bat 
w'ould you have me do ? ” 

With one hand he ( lasped lu r arm ; with 
the other, in a superb gesture, he indu atcal 
the .sunlit world out.side. 

“ Lei us drain together,” ( ried hcj “ tlw 
loveliness of I’erigucux to its dregs ! ” 
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Greatly daring, she followed him. It was 
a rapturous escapade — the first adventure of 
her life. She turned her comely fac e to him 
and he saw smiles round her lips and laughter 
in her eyes. Aristide, worker of miracles, 
strutted by her side choke-full of vanity. 
They wandered through the picturesque 
streets of the old town w'ith the gaiety of 
truant children, peeping through iron gate- 
ways into old (ourt yards, venturing their 
heads into the murk oi black stairways, talk- 
ing (on the part of Aristide) wdth motliers 
nursing chuc'kling babes on their doorslc^ps, 
(Tossing the thresholds, hitherto taboo, of 
churches, and meeting the mystery of (‘olourt'd 
glass and shadows and the hea\’\ suk'H of 
iiK'cnsc. 

Her hand was on his arm when they entered 
the flagged ('ourtyard of an ancient ])ala('e, a 
stately medley of the centuries, with wrought 
ironwork in the balconies, tourelles, oriels, 
exquisite Renaissance ornaments on andii- 
traves, and a great central Gothic doorway, 
with great window-openings above, through 
which was visilde the stone staircase of 
honour leading to the upj)er floors. In a 
('orner stood a medijcval well, the sides 
curiously carved. One side of the courtyard 
blazed in sunshine, the other lay cool and 
grey in shadow. Not a human form or \'o)ce 
troubled the serenity of the spot. On a 
stcjne bench against the shady wall Aristide 
and Mrs. Ducksmith sat down to rest. 

“ Voila!^' said Aristide. “ Ib're one can 
suck in all the ])ast like an omelette. They 
had the feeling for beauty, those old fellows.’* 
“ 1 have wasted twenty years of my life,” 
said Mrs. Ducksmith, with a sigh. “ Why 
didn't 1 meet someone like you when I was 
young ? Ah, you don’t know what my hie 
has iH'cn, Mr. Pujol.” 

“Why not Aristide when we arc alone 
\\'h\ not , Henriette ? ” 

He too had the sense of adventure, and his 
eyes w'cre more than usually compelling and 
his ^’oice most seduclive. Tor some reason 
or other, undivin(‘d by Aristide- over-excite- 
ment oi nerves, perha])s — she burst into tears. 
“ Henriette ! Henriette, ne pleurez pas"' 

His arm crept round her — he knew not 
how ; her head sank on his shoulder, she knew 
not why-rfailhlessness to her lord was as far 
from her thoughts as murder or ar.son ; but 
for one poor little moment in a lifetime it is 
good to weep on someone’s shoulder and to 
liave someone’s symjiathetic arm around one\s 
waist. 

“ Pauvre petite femme I And is it love she 
is pining for } ” 


She sobbed ; he lifted her chin wdth his 
free hand - and what less could moral ajmstlc 
do ?— -he kissed her on her wet cdieek. 

A bellow' like that of an angry bull caused 
them to start asunder. Th(*y looked u}>, and 
there w'as Mr. Ducksmith within a few yards 
of them, his lace aflame, his rabbit 's-eyes on 
fire with rage. He adv^anced, shook his fists 
in their fac’cs. 

” Tve caught you ! At last, after twenty 
years, I’ve caught you !’’ 

” Monsieur,” cried Aristide, starting up, 
“ allow me to explain.” 

He swe])t Arisiid(‘ aside like* an intercepting 
w illow'-braiK'h, and jioured lorth a torrent oi 
furious spee(‘h upon his wile. 

“ I have hated you for tw'cnty \ears. Duy 
by day J ha\’(' bated you more. I’ve watched 
you, watched you, watched you ! Hut, you 
sly jade, you’ve been too ('lever for rne till 
now', ^’es ; I followed >ou from the hotel. 
I dogg(‘d you. J loresavv what would hapj)en. 
Now the end has come. J'\(' liated \oii for 
tw(‘nty )’ears ever since you first betra\(T] 
me ” 

Mrs. Ducksmith, who had sat with o\ er- 
whelnu'd head in her hands, started bolt 
U})right, and looked at him like oju' thunder- 
struck, 

“ J betraycTl >ou ? ” slu' gasjx'd, in bt‘- 
wildernu nt. ” M\ (iod ! When ? How 
What do >ou mean ? ” 

He laughed— for the first time since 
Aristide had known him- but it was a 
ghastly laugh, that made the jowls oi l)l^ 
cheeks spread horribly to his c'ars ; and again 
he flooded the calm, stately coiirtsard with 
the raging violence of words, 'flu* vi'mer (*1 
easy lift* f('ll Ironi him. He became the low- 
born, ])etty tradesman, using the language 
of the hands (;f his jam factor). No, h(‘ 
had never told her. He had awaited his 
(hance. Now' he had found it. He ('alU'd 
her names 

Aristide interposed, his Southern l.eir.g 
atlirob W'ith the insults hea})ed iij>on th(> 
woman. 

“ Say that again, monsieur,” be shouted, 
“and i will take you up in m\' arms like a 
sheep and throw noli down that well.” 

The two men glared at one another, 
Aristide standing bent, with cr(X)ked fingcTS, 
ready to spring at the other's throat. The 
woman threw' hersedf between them. 

“ Tor Heaven’s sake,” she cried, “ listen to 
me! I have done no wrong. J have done 
no wrong now' 1 never did you w'rong, so 
hel}) me God !” 

Mr. Jlucksmith laughed again, and his 
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lani^h rc-echoed round the quiet walls and up 
tlje vast staircase of honour. 

“ You’d be a fool not to say it. But now 
rv(‘ done with you. Here, you, sir. Take 
her away — do what you like with her ; Fll 
di\'orcc her. I’ll give you a thousand pounds 
niu er to see her again.” 

” Goujat I Triple goujat ! ” 
more incensed than 
( vtT at this final 
insult. 

Mrs. Ducksmith, 

(1 c a d 1 y white, 
swayerl sideways, 
and Aristide caught 
luT in his arms and 
dragged her to the 
Slone bench. 'I'he 
fat , heavy man 
looked at them for 
a second, lauglu'd 
again, and sped 
througli the portc- 
cochhc, Mrs. Diu'k- 
stnith fjuickly re- 
covered from her 
fainting attack, and 
gently pushed the 
solicitous Aristide 
a wav. 

“ Merciful 
Heaven!” she 
murmured. “What 
is to he( ome ol 
me ? “ 

The last person 
to answer tlie (ji](‘s-' 
tion was Aristide. 

For the first time 
in his adventurous 
life resouH’e tailed 
him. He stared at 
the woman for 
whom he cared not 
the snap of a finger, 
and who, he knew, 
cared not the snap 
of a finger for him, 
aghast at the havoc 
he had wrought. 

If he had set out to arouse emotion in these 
two sluggish breasts he had done so with a 
vengeance. He had thought he was amusing 
himself with a toy cannon, and he had fired 
a charge of dynamite. 

He questioned her almost stupidly - for a 
man in the ( omic mask does not readily attune 
himself to tragedy. Sh(‘ answered with the 
desolate frankness of a lost soul. And then 


the whole meaning -or the lack of meaning 

of their inanimatt^ Ii\ es was revealed to him. 
Absolute estrangement had followed the birtli 
of their child nearly twenty years ago. Tin* 
child hacl died after a few weeks. Sim e then 
he saw' -and the generous bUuul ol his heart 
froze as the vision came to him that the 
vulgar, half-sentient, rabbit-eyed bloodhound 


IASI, AI IKk IWKNIY YKAKs, Tvi-. ('MH.IM WM' ’ 

of a man had nursed an unexpressi^d, dull, 
undying, imjilacable r('sentment against the 
woman. It did not matter that th<‘ man’s 
suspicion was vain. To Aristiih the worn. in’s 
blank amazement at the jweposlerous charge 
w'as proof enough ; to the man the thing was 
real. For nearly twentv sears the man had 
suflered the eanier to (‘at away his vitals, 
and he had watched and watched his blame* 


cried Aristide 
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less wife, until now, at last, he had caught her 
in this folly. No wonder he could not rest 
at home ; no wonder he was driven, lo-wise, 
on and on, although he hated travel and all 
its discomforts, kuew^ no w'ord of a foreign 
language, knew no sera]) of history, had no 
sense of beauty, wus utt(‘rly ignorant, as every 
single one of our ex]){‘nsively Stat('-edu(‘ated 
English lower classes is, ol everything that 
matters on Gf)d'^ 
earth ; no wonder 
that, in the unfamili- 
arity of foreign lands, 
feeling as helpless as 
a ballet-dancer in a 
cavalry charg(\ he 
looked to ('ook, or 
Lunn, or the Agenee 
Pujol to carry him 
through his unin- 
spired [)ilgrimage. h'or 
twenty years he had 
shown no sign of joy 
or sorrow or angi'r, 
scarc'ely ev(‘n of jilea- 
sure or annovaiiee. 

A tortoise ('ould not 
ha\T been more un- 
emotional. 'i'hc‘ un- 
suspected vok'ano had 
slumbered, 'i'o-day 
canu' disastrous erup 
tion. And what was 
a nuTC laughing, cry- 
ing child ol a man 
like Aristide Pujol in 
front of a Ducksmith 
volcano ? 

“ What is to be- 
come of me ? ” w^ailed 
]\1 rs .Du ck sn i i t h ag; i i n . 

“ Ma joi ! ” "said 
Aristide, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 

“ What’s going to 
become ot anyone ? 

Who can foretell what 
will happen in a 
minute’s time? 

TiensN' he added, 
kindly laying his hand 
on the sobbing woman’s shoulder. Be com- 
forted, my i)oor Henriette. Just as nothing 
in this world is as good as we hope, so nothing 
is as bad as we fear. I 'oyons I All is not lost 
yet. We must return to the hotel.” 

She wee])ingly acquiesced. 'They w'alked 
through the quiet streets like I'hildren whose 
truancy had been discovered and who were 


creeping back to condign punishment at 
school. When they reached the hotel, Mrs. 
Ducksmith went straight up to the woman’s 
haven, her bedroom. 

Aristide tugged at his Vandyke beard in 
dire perjilexity. 'I'he situation was too 
pregnant with tragedy for him to run away 
an(l leavT the pair to deal with it as best they 
('OLild. But what was he to do ? He sal 
dow'n in the vestibule 
and tried to think. 
The landlord, an 
unstop])able gramo- 
j)hone of garrulity, 
entering by the street- 
door and bearing 
down uj)()n him, ])ut 
him to flight. 11(‘, 
too, sought his beil- 
room, a cool aj'art- 
ment with a bak onv 
outside the kVench 
window. On this 
y , w h i (' h 
stretched along the 
w'hole range of first- 
floor l)ed rooms, he 
stood for a wiiile, 
])ondering flecjily. 
'I'hen, in an abs(‘nt 
w’ay, he ()verstej)ped 
the limit of his owui 
room - frontage. A 
(jueer sound startled 
him. He jiaused, 
glanced through the 
open window, and 
there he saw a sight 
which for the moment 
jiaralyzed him. 

Recovering com- 
mand of his muscles, 
he ti|)-to(‘d his way 
back. He remem- 
bered now that the 
three rooms adjoined. 
Next t(3 his W'as Mr. 
D u (' k s m i t h’s, and 
then came Mrs. Duck- 
smith’s. It was Mr. 
Ducksmith whom he 
had seen. Suddenly his dark face became 
luminous with laughter, his eyes glowed, he 
threw his hat in the air and danced with glee 
about the room. Having thus w orked off the 
first intoxication of his idea, he flung his few 
articles of attire and toilet nec'essaries into 
his bag, strapped it, and darted, in his dragon- 
fly way, into the corridor and tapped softly 
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at Mrs. Diicksmilh’s door. She opened it— - 
•c\ j>oor dumpy Niobe, all tears. He put his 
i’m^^er to his lips. 

" Madame," he whispered, l)ringing to hear 
on her all the mocking magnetism of his eyes, 
" il vou ^’alue your happiness you will do 
exactly what 1 tell you. will obey me 

m)|)licitly. Vou must not ask questions. 
Pack your trunks at once. In ten minutes’ 
lime the f)orter will come for them." 

She looked at him uith a scared face. 
“ I hit what am I going to do ? " 

Vou are going to reveng(‘ yourself on your 
husband.” 

“ Ihit I don’t want to,” she replied, 
jiiteously. 

“ 1 do,” said he. begin, dtar madanie. 
livery moment is pre(Uoiis.” 

In a state of stupefied terror the poor 
woman obe\ed him, Ih* s.iw her st.irt 
seriously on her task and then w cut downstairs, 
where he held a \'iolent and gestnailalory 
conversation with the landlord and with a 
man in a gr(‘('n bai/.e apron summoned from 
some dim fair of the hotel. Alter that he lit 
a cigarette and smoked levtu'ishly, walking 
up and down th(‘ pavement. In Itai minute's' 
time his luggage with that ol ,\lrs. Diu ksmith 
w'as placed upon the cab. ^Irs. Diaksniith 
appeared trembling and tear stained in the 
\ estibulc. 

I'he man in the green btuzc apron kuoi'ked 
at Mr. Dutk^amtlfs door and entered the 
room. 

“ 1 have ('onie for the baggage of monsieur,” 
said h(*. 

” Haggag(‘ ? W hat baggagt' ? ” asked Mr. 
Ducksmith, sitting up. 

“ 1 have d(‘S('ende(l the baggage of Monsieur 
Pujol,” said the porter in his stumbling 
ICnglish, ” and ot madamt', and put them in a 
cab, and 1 naturally thought monsieur was 
going away too.” 

” (h)ing away ! ” He nibbed his eyes, 
glared at tlu' porter, and (Lished into his 
w'ife’s room. It was empty. He dashed 
into Aristide’s room. It was cmf)lv too. 
W'ith a roar like that of a wounded elephant 
he rushed dowmstairs, the man in the green 
baize apron following at his heels. 

Not a soul wais in the vestibule. No cab 
was at the door. Mr. Ducksmith turned iiyion 
Ins .stupefied satellite. 

“ W'here are they ? ” 

They must have gone already. T filled 
the cab. Perhaps Monsieur Pujol and rnadame 
have gone before to make arrangements.” 

“ Where have they gone to ” 


” In Perigiicux there is nowhere to go to 
wuth baggage but the railway station.” 

A decrepit vehicle wdth a gaiuly linen 
canopy hove in sight. Mr. Duc ksmith hailed 
it as the last victims of the Idood must have 
hailed the Ark. He sjmmg into it and diove 
to the station. 

Tliere, in the saUe traitenif', he louml Aiis 
tide mounting guard over hi> wile’s liig^a^;c. 
He hurled his immense bulk at his betiaxei 

” Vou bhu kguard ! W’here is my wile 

“ Monsieur.” said Aristide', pufiiiig a ug.u 
ette. siiblimeK’ impudent ami dc'honaii, 1 
det hiu' to answer any (|ii('Stions. ^'our will* 
is no longi'r your wife. \‘ou olliTc'd iiu’ a 
thousand jioimds to take' her awav 1 am 
taking her avva\'. 1 did not deign lo di>>lmb 
you lor such a trilk' a^ a ihou-'aml poiimls, 
lull, smei' Nou ari' heie 

He smiled ('iigagingK and held out he. 
<iir\c‘d piilm. Mr. Dink'niulh loamed at lh«' 
(‘onier^ of the small mouth th.it disappt'an'd 
into the bloodhound )o\\ Is. 

“ Mv wile!” lu' shoiiti'tl. '■ If vou don’t 
wxmt me lo llirow you down and liample on 
you . ’ ’ 

A band ol iomigers, lailwas' olfa ial^, 
])easaiits, and other lias (‘IK'r*. asv.utmg iluir 
trains, gathered round As tiu' alien atioii 
was ('ondueted in lOnglnh, vslm h the\ did not 
undeistand, they ('oiild onls hop(' lor llu' 
(ommeneemeiit of j)h\ >i<al ho^liliiies 

” My d<*ar sir, ” said Aristide, “ 1 <lo not 
undeistand sou. for twenty sear', sou hold 
an miuxeiit and xirtuons woman iiiider an 
infamous siispaaon. She meet a svmpa 
lhcti( soul, and sou {'ome across hi r jxairing 
into Ins ear the lov(' and desjiair ol a liletimc. 
\e)ii have more siispu ion. Vou till me sou 
will gi\ (' mc' a ihoiisaml jioimds to eo aw. is 
svith her. 1 take you at suiir won! And 
now sou want to stamjion mc'. Md l>d • it is 
not reasonable.” 

Mr. Dm ksmith seized him bv llu' lapels ol 
his I'oat, A gasp ol expectation weiii loiiml 
the irowd. But Aiistidi' reiogmnd an 
agonized ajipeal in llu* escs now bloodshot. 

“My wile!” hi' said hoarsels . ‘ 1 w.mt 
my wife*. I can’t lisc' without hei tiivf' 
her bark to mex W’here is shi' ? ” 

“ You had belter seanli the stalu»n,” said 
Ari.stide. 

The heavy man urn onsi iousb shook him 
in his powerful grasp, as a i hild might shake 
a dpll. 

“ Clive her to me ! Gi\e her to m< , 1 .av ! 
She won’t regret it.” 

“ You swear that ? ” aski'd Aristide, with 
lightning quickness. 
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“MR. nUCKSMlTH SKI/KD HIM HY Till*. LAlMCl S OI- His n>A'l 


hotel. Mr. Duck- 
smith bolted like 
an obese rabbit 
into the salon. A 
few moments after- 
wards Aristide, en- 
tering, found them 
locked in each 
other’s arms. 

'r hey started 
alone for England 
that night, and 
Aristide returned to 
the direc torship of 
the Agence Pujol. 
P>ut he took upon 
himself enormous 
(Tedit for having 
worked a mirac le. 

“ One thing T 
can’t understand,” 
.said I, after he liad 
told me the story, 
“is what put this 
sham elopement in- 
to your crazy head. 
What did you sec 
when you looked 
into Mr. Duck- 
smith’s bedroom ?” 

“Ah, mon vieux, 
1 did not tell you. 
If 1 had told you, 
you would not have 
been surprised at 
what I did. 1 saw 
a sight that w'ould 
have melted the 
heart of a stone. I 
saw Duc'ksmith 
w^allowing on his 
bed and sobbing as 
if his heart would 
break. It filled my 
.scad with pity. I 
said : ‘If that 


“ I swear it, by God ! Where is she ? ” 
Aristide disengaged himself, waved his hand 
airily towards Periguc'iix, and smilc-d blandly. 

“ In the .salon of the hotel, wailing for you 
to throw yourself on your knees before her.” 
Mr. Ducksmith grij)ped him by the arm. 

“ ('ome back with me. If you’re lying I’ll 
kill you.” 

“ Phe luggage 7 ” queried Aristide, 
“(onfound the luggage!” said Mr, Duc'k- 
smith, and dragged him out of the station. 

A cab brought them (quickly to the 


mountain of insensiliility can wTCfiand sob in 
suc h agony, it is because he loves— and it is 1, 
Aristide, who have rc*awakcned that love,’ ” 

“ 'I'hen,” said J, “ w'hy on earth didn’t you 
go and fetch Mrs. Ducksmith and leave them 
together ? ” 

He started from his chair and threw up both 
hands, 

“ Mon Dieu / ” cried he. “ You English I 
^"ou are a c harming people, but you have no 
romance. You have no dramatic sense. 1 
will help myself to a whisky and soda.” 



'I'lic “ Wliitf Swan.*’ Tl)t' IMackin^ J‘'iit ioiv. 

THK HLA<'KIN(7 ’ACIoKY IN H UNt'-KKl-OKI* MARKKI IN WHUH 1>1(KKNS WoKKKD 

►ome Dick ens Discoveries. 

iy CHARLES VAN NOORDEN. 

'■ibed in this ai tide art' all quite new and of the greatest inteiest to lovers t»f Ditkeiis, 
while the illustrations also are reproduced for the first lime.| 

111^ field of l)i( UensiaiKi has “The last house at iht* liotloiu ol a uairow 
long sint'e been gleaned by street, curving down-hill to lhc‘ liver, with 
an <iriny ol Dickens enthusi- some stairs at the end, whcae |)eoj)U‘ took 
asts, but there are still a few boat. It was a eraxy old house wilh a wharl 
c'orners iinexfdored and some of its ow'n, abutting on the watca' wlien the 
intere.sting partic'ulars unre- tide was in, and on tlu* mud when tlui tide 
vealed as yet by his bio- was out, and literally overrun with rats. Its 
graj)hers. For instance, what incident in panelled rooms, discoloured with the* dirt 
Dicdvc'us's early c'areer is more touching and smoke of a hundred years, I dare ^a\ ; 
than his boyish ex])erienccs in the blac.'king its decaying floors and staircase ; thesc|ueak- 
fac'tory When was this blacking factory? ing and scuffling of the old grey rats d<»\vn in 
'The illustration herewith reproduced is of the cellars ; and the dirt anci rottenness of 
great interest. It shows the blacking factory the placx* — ” 

in llungc*rford Market in which Dic kens He goes on to say : “ When 1 dinc‘d regu 
begmi life on his own account. A point of larly and handsomely, 1 had a savelc»\ and a 
additional value is the facT that it depicts penny loaf, cjr a fourpenny ])lale c^l n‘cl bee t 
the Warehouse in 1824 — very year that from a cook’s sho]) ; or a plate oi bn.id and 
Dic'kens w^orked there. This is the only view, cheese and a glass of bexr, from a mi.>terablc* 
so far as I know, whic:h .show^s the hou.se in old pul)lic-hfjuse oj^positc^, our place oi bu e 
its original condition, it having been later ness, c'alled the Lion, or the: I Jon and some - 
faced with clapboards. It is wcdl described thing else that I have forgotten.’' I’lns 
in Chapter xi. of “David Copperfield ” : public-house was really the White Swan. It 
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h'roin a Photoi/rafth />// the Author 


is also to be seen in the illustration, and is 
(ieseri[)cd in ('hapter Ivii., when Mr. Mu'aw- 
ber and his family are emigrating, in the 
lollovving words : “ A little dirtv, tumble- 

down [iLiblic-housc, whi('h m those da\s was 
close to the stairs, and 
wliose protruding wooden 
rooms overhung the river, 
rhe family, as emigrants, 
being objects of some inte- 
rest in and about IIungiM’- 
ford, attracted so man>’ 
beholders, that we were 
glad to take reiuge in their 
room. It was one of the 
wooden chambers upstairs, 
w ith the tide flowing under- 
n(‘ath.’’ 

'f'hc blai'king factory, 
which must have stood 
about the lower end of 
('raven Street, Charing 
('ross, was pulled down 
with the rest of the market 
to make w^ay for the glorified 
fish market, a rival to 
Billingsgate, in 1830. This, 
in its turn, was demolished 
for the Hungerford Sus- 


pension Bridge, which again gave place t(> 
the present monstrosity of the Charing Cross 
railway station. 

On a June morning Little Nell and her 
grandfather set out from the Old Curiosity 
Shop to seek their fortunes elsewhere. Start’ 
ing from the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, 
they progressed toward Tottenham C.ourt 
Road, passing on their way the busy realms 
of Oxford Street, then through the poor 
qiiartcTs, until ^‘At li'ngth these streets became 
more straggling yet, dwindled and dwindled 
away until there were only small garden- 
patches bordering th(‘ road . . . 'fhen came 
a turnpike; then fields again with trees and 
haystacks ; then a hill, and on the top of 
that the travi'ller might stop and, looking 
back at old St. Paul's looming through the 
smoke, . . . might fc(‘l at last that he was 
clear of London. 

“ Ni‘ar su( h a sj>ot as this, and in a ])leasant 
field, the old man and his littli' guide (if guide 
she were who knew' not whithcT they were 
bound) sat down to rest. ThiTe was a ]joo1 
of (dear wat(T in the field.” Now, then' 
is a hill forming part of Tlam|)Stead''' 
])leasan('e which was, at the time ol 
the story, a mere scries of fields divided by 
hedgerows. This is Parliament llill, and 
from its summit could siiih a vii'w of St. 
Paurs with its surroundings be des(Tied. 

d'he identifi('ation oi the ri'sting-plac (‘ was 
first made b) the late i)r. Ric hard Carnett, 
and, 1 think, is fully borne out 1)\' the remark- 
able resemblance l)etw(‘en the illustration in 



K NEIL AND HER C.RA N 1 )1-ATU ER RKS'lMNCi. 
From the Eugtavxuo in *' The Old Vurtoetti/ Shop." 


SOME DICKEXS DlSCOVtRltS 


tb<‘ hook and the photograph on the previous 
f)ag(', which I took one summer morning, 
some eleven years ago, when on an exploring 
(AjM'diium with Dr. (kirnett. Dor the guid- 
aiue of ])ilgrims-if they will take the gravel 
pa Ml Irom the Ivist Heath Road to Par- 
liaoKMil Hill, and turn along the hack of the 
h( dgc dividing the hill Irom the low'cr Heath — • 
at th(‘ jourth pair ot boundary stones will be 
Ion nd Little Nt'll's tree. 

'I'here stood, until some months ago in 
High Holborn, two doors away from 
!Miis(*um Street, and la( ing tlie end of 
Drur\ Lane, an old building which lioused 
what was ])rob<d)ly the original of Mrs. 
|ai lew ’s Waxworks. It was once u]M)n a time 
a popular exhibition known as Kerguson’s 
Waxworks, lounded by that genthanan in 
iS:^2 or In its extensive rooms and 

‘‘ pronu'uade ” vstTe to bc' seen the ( haracters 
King (ieorg(‘ HI., Mr. (Irimaldi, as (lowai, 
Marv Dueeai ol St ots, and that “ I'niortunate 
Maid ol Honour in th(‘ time ot Queen hdizabeth 




■JllK HOUSE wmicil CONTAINEO 1 INC ORKilNAL OF 
JAKI.KY’s W'AXWORKS. 

Copvnght 0 , Van tlwrdtn. 

Vo). xlti.~>40. 







JARLKY’s waxworks in DKKI N'.’s I)\Y. 

who died from jiricking lu'r lingi i in » (Me 
sequeiKT ol working u[)on a Siind iv ” (Lad\ 
Anne Wilson). 

All th('S(‘ are enumeratetl in Mi. I'cigiison’^ 
Catalogue ( 1 S 40 ), vvliit'h I ha\ (‘ in n^' ( (tllec- 
lion, the other personages nuMilioiu tl in the 
^‘01(1 (‘uriosily Shop” ha ving doubt les, been 
changed into other ('clebrit i(*s, in aM oid.mte 
with the amiable (iistoin ol waxwoik pro 
prielors. 

An old gentleman, who was for man\ \eais 
connec'ted with the show, told me that tlun 
.show-w'oman, Mrs. Jarvis (not Mrs Han is) 
was the vcTy “moral” of Mrs. Jailes. and 
that she told him that Mr. Dickens was a 
fre(}uent visitor and often spoke with tui 
Ferguson’s would be on Dit kens\ road to 
work either at the Suu, or Mirror (fi Oiv 
liament, or Morning Chroniile newspaptM- 
as the high road then ran down High Ihdborn 
through Broad Street, and High Stieet, 
Bloomsbury, to Oxford Streta. New Oxlonl 
Street w*as not made until 1X41). 

Readers of Dickens’s life will remember the 
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no genelman if he could help »t I’m 
sure ; and my own missis is so atraid 
of havin’ a bit of fire lhai c/ Sundays 
our little bit of weal or what not goes 
to the baker a purpose.’ ‘ Damn the 
chimley, coachmarij he says : ‘ ifs 

as making noiv.' ‘It ant a -smoking 
your way, sir,’ I says. ‘ HV/// he says 
‘ no more ii is, coachman, and as long 
as it smokes anybody else\s way, it\ all 
right and Dm agreeable' ” 

The raven referred to was the first 
model for Grip, in “ Barnaby Rudge.'’ 
He died from an overdose of white lead 
the effects of greed, in March, 1841. 





I recently discovered a letter ad 
dressed by Dickens from 11, Selwood 
Terrace, Queen's Elm, to his friend 
Austin, and, as the address is unmen- 
tioned by previous writers, T set my 
self to find the house and the reasfui 
why he had lived then*, d’aking into 
consideration the fa('t that the lettei 
was written in Morning Chronicle days 


TllK STABLK-\AkIi IN OKVONSHlkE TKkkArK 
WHERE r.RlI', THE RAVEN, 1.1 VEO, AND WHERE 
Ib SEEN THE SMOKY CHIMNEY WHICH GAVE RISE 
TO AN AMUSING OUARREE. 



and that he was married at St. 
Luke’s, ('helsca, 1 thought he might 


Hthl C I'nn Aoonietu 


Story of the stable at Devonshire Terrace. 
It concerns the .smoking of this stable’s 
chimney, about which two of his neighbour^ 
had complained, which Dickens’s groom, 
'lopping, had so complicated by secret 
devices of his own, meant to conc iliate each 
complainant alternately, and having the effect 
of aggravating both, that law proceedings 
were only barely avoided. Dickens records 
a report from Tojiping : — 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, but the genel- 
rnan next door, sir, .seems to be gettin’ quite 
c omfortable and pleasant about the chimlcy.” 
“ I don’t think he is, 'lopping.” “ Yes, he 
is; sir, I think. He come out in the yard this 
morning and says ‘ Coachman,' he says (ob- 
serve the vision of a great large fat man c:allcd 
up by the word), ‘ is that your raven, ^ he says, 
‘ coachman ? or is it Mr. Dickens's raven / ’ 
he says. ‘ My master’s, sir,’ I says. ‘ Well,' 
he says, ‘ it's a fine bird. 1 think the chimley'll 
do now, coachman — nenv the jint's taken ofi the 
pipe,' he says. ‘ I hope it will, sir/ 1 says ; 
‘ my master’s a genelman as wouldn’t annoy 






lUE HOUSE IN SELWOOD 'I'ERRACE, KENSINGTON, 
WHERE DICKENS LODCJED IN 1836 IN ORDER TO 
HE NEAR HIS FUTURE 'wiKK. 

L'Oityriifht C. JS’oord$n. 



SOME DICKENS DISCOVERIES, 


have taken lodging here to give him the 
nec essary legal status for banns ; but I 
found that Selwood Terrace was in Kensing- 
ton, not Chelsea, so I applied to Miss Georgina 
Hogarth, Dickens’s sister-in-law, who, with 
the greatest kindness, wrote me a long letter 
giving full particulars. Mr. Dickens came 
to lodge in Selwood Terrace, near the Queen’s 
Kim, in order to be near my sister. We lived 
at that time at No, t8, York Tlace, Fulham 
Ro:id ; we were opposite large market gardens 
with green hedges. They are now covered 
by the Consumption Hospital.” 

To the student of Dickens it should be easy 
to detect disirepancies between letters and 



now DICKKNS FOROKRS WORK— A FORCJEO LKTCKR 
AND ENVELOPE WHICH OlVE THEMSELVES AWAY. 
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ANOIHKK l*Ok(.|.l) M/IIKR, V\ UK H IIIE DA'I Es 
I’KOVK l AlSE, 


the lacts, which requires that forg(‘is of i e v 
disco\'ered or iinj)ul)lish(‘(l letters should be 
good Dic kensians (alllu)ugh 1 ho]>e no g(W(i 
Dic kensian would lorge). In the first instanc'e 
given here the handwriting is a very poor 
iinilatiun ; and, in addition to this, the forger 
has mistaken the date JV on the postmark 
to be Januar\, whereas it is July. January 
in postinarkology is JA. 

'fhe second letter is a very queer one', and 
gives itself away completely to Dirkems 
students, being dated Doughty Street, D(‘c em- 
ber iTth, 1837. It speaks firi>t ol all of 
‘‘ ( huzzlewit agonies.” Now, the first num- 
ber of C'huzzlcwit ” diel not appear till 
1843, while the “ Christmas ('arol ” did not 
appear till Christmas of the same year. There 
are other points in the letter whic h 1 nc'ed 
not enumerate. 1 have a lingering suspic ion 
in my mind that this second letter was 
WTitten by a well-known illustrator of tlu' 
time to bolster up his claim to be the 
originator of Dic:kens storic's, 

“ I have had the queerest adventure th s 
morning,” Dickens wrote (December 28th, 
1849), on the eve of his tenth number of 
David Coj)perfield “ the receipt of tlie 
enclosed from Miss Mowcher I It is .serio- 
comic, but there is no doubt one is wrong in 
being tempted to such a use of power.” 
Thinking a grotesque little oddity among his 
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arqiiaintajirc to he safe from recognition, he 
had done what Smollett did sometimes, but 
never Fielding, and given way, in the first 
outburst of fun that had broken out around 
the fancy, to the temptation of copying too 
closely peculiarities of figure and fa(*e amount- 
ing in effect to deformity. Tie wus shocked 
at discovering the pain he had eiven, and a 
copy is Ixdore me of the assiiram es by way 
of reply which he at oik’c sent to the cotn- 
pli inant, stating that he was grieved and 
surprised beyond 
measure : that he had 
not intended h (‘ r 
altogether; that all his 
characters, being made 
up out of many peojdc, 
were ('(imjiosite, and 
never individual ; that 
the chair (for tabic) 
a n d other rn a 1 1 e r s 
wTre undoubtedly Jrom 
her, but the other 
traits w'cre not hers at 
all ; that in Miss Mow- 
('hcr’s “ Ain’t f vola- 
tile ? ” his friends had 
quite correc'tl)' rec'og- 
nized the favourite 
Litterajice ol a different 
person; that he felt, 
nevertheless, he had 
done wrong, and would 
now' do anything to 
repair it ; that he in- 
tended to employ the 
character in an un- 
})leasant way, but he 
would, whatever the 
risk or iin'onvenience, 
change it all, so that 
nothing but an agree- 
able impression should 
be left. d’he reader 
will remember how' tins was managed, and 
that the thirl) -sec'ond cl\a]»ter went so far to 
undo what the twenty-second chapter had 
done: — 

“ ‘ Trust me no more, but trust me no less, 
than you waiuld trust a full-sized woman,’ 
said the liltle crealiuag touching me appeal- 
ingly on the wrist, ‘ If ever you see me 
again, unlike what I am now, and like wdiat 
I was when you first saw me, observe what 
company I am in. Call to mind that I am 
a very helpless and defenceless little thing. 
Think of me at home with my brother like 


myself and sister like myself, when my day’s 
work is done. Perhaps you won’t llien be 
very hard upon me, or surprised if I can be 
distre.ssed and serious. Good night ! ^ 

It will be remembered how, in Chapter Ixi., 
Miss Mowchcr is made the instrument of 
retribution on the scoundrel Littimer : — 

“ He cut her face right open, and pounc^ed 
her in the most brutal manner, when she took 
him ; but she never loosed her hold till he 
was locked uj). She held so tight to him, in 
fact, that the officers 
were obliged to take 
’em both together. She 
gave her evidence in 
the gamest way, and 
was highly compl i- 
mented by the Pent'h 
and cheered right home 
to her lodgings. She 
said in Court that 
she’d have took liim 
single - handl'd (on ac 
count of what she knew' 
roiK'crning him) if he 
had been Samson. 
And It’s my belief she 
would ! ” 

'file mystery of this 
ladv’s personality, only 
noticed in Forster’s 
“ Liie of Dickens ” 
by a letter, is here un- 
veiled for the first time 
by a (j notation from 
The Town for November, 
1838, in “ Sketches ol 
I. o n d o n C'haracters 
(No. 76. — On “Corn- 
cutters ”), which says : 
“ The most eminent 
amongst female opera- 
tors is a dwarf, who, on 
a very genteel-looking 
card, thus describes herself : ‘ Mrs. Seymour 
Hill (late Miss (ordery), ( orn-operator, 6 
\ork Gale, Regent’s Ikirk.’ This interesting 
little lady is one of the greatest London 
charaders ; she may be seen in all parts of 
the town, riding in a chaise in company with 
her brother, who is also a dw^arf. They are 
both remarkable for having short arms, hi 
addition to bi'ing curtailed of ‘ Nature’s fair 
proportions ’ in other respects.” 

Dickens, we may add in conclusion, was 
then living at Devonshire Terrace, just across 
the rexui. 



skynujcr mil, ('orn-oi*f.Ra\’I()K, 
, OKIC.INAI, OK Ml^s MOWrnKR. 


Front " The Town,'' yovrmlwr, JSIiS 



A Passed. Master. 

By ARTHUR MORRISON. 

Illustrated ty L. Daviel. 


T. 

T is not often that the per- 
formances of genius can be 
explained. Indeed, it is pro- 
bably corrcf't to say that no 
achievement of genius has 
ever really been explained 
yet-- a ('ircumstancc which 
gives this simple record a unique interest. 
For here is embodied the ('om])icte explana- 
tion of certain ac hievements of gc‘nius which 
made the reputatiem of a young artist who 
is very c onspic uous among the Post-prandial 
Symbolists-- whicdi, .as you know, is famous 
as the very latest and most advanced of all 
the sc hools, and nuic'h venerated as the least 
('omprehensil)le. As I am so freely giving 
away the secret of this young paint(‘r'> 
success, it will be obvious that 1 cannot 
mention his true name — it would be treac'hery. 

Stanley Ulbster was not always a suc c'cssful 
painter ; for long, indec'd, he was as unsuc'- 
ccssful as any painter in J.ondon — a phrase 
more c‘X|)ressive of all utter failure than any 
other I can invent. A very enterprising 
- rashly enterprising— dealcT had bought 
tw’o of his pictures once, wdien first he c'ame 
from Paris ; but that was when the dealer 
— his name was Flac'k was working on a 
sort of gfimbling “ system.” He bought a 
picture or two, “ at a price,” as he put it — 
meaning something not vastly differing from 
no ])ric e— from every young painter who was 
not utterly hopeless, on the chance of one 
here and there turning up trumps in the future. 

Stanley Ulbster lodged in a small back room 
high in a house of a small back street in 
Bloomsbury- slept there, that is to say. But 
his studio was an excrescenc’e on the roof of 
a tall house close by Charing Cross Road — a 
house whic’h, by an extraordinary stroke of 
luck for the tenants, fell into a tangle of 
disputed succession soon after Ulbster began 
to owe his second quarter’s rent. The result 
of this state of affairs was that so many 
people demanded the rent that nobody got 
it, and an application to the Court to appoint 
a receiver ad interim failed for some technical 
reason that nobody understood, but for which 
everybody was just as grateful, nevertheless. 
So it came about that for quite a long period 


of months Stanley Ulbster was enaided lo 
provide* himself with frec|iuiil dinnc'i's and 
luncheons, ])aid for out of money that would 
otherwise have been dissipatc'd in rent. 

It was not a studio to which the wealthy 
and the great might be expected to climb to 
sit for portraits. There was iu> lilt, and, 
though Stanley Ulbstc’r sc'lu'inc'd a plan ol 
fraudulently using the lilt tu-M door, and so 
reaching liis eyrie by way o( the root, one 
could scarcely have exjiecUHl a diidic^ss to 
conspire in such an enterjirise. 'I'lie view 
of roofs was extensivt* and vari(‘d, and the 
dog, poultry, siinirrel, and guinea pig shops 
in St. Andrew’s Street below contributed a 
smell w^hic'h penetrated his very paint' 
boxes, and a chorus of sounds which lent a 
pleasing lone of wild lile to the genc'ral 
London roar. 

But no earthly state of affairs i (‘mains long 
unchanged, and there were moN c'mc'iits in the 
w'orld of Art, and even some movcmt'nts in 
the (’ourts of law ; so that the piospec't ol the 
settlement of the disjuite among the com- 
peting l.'indlords drew nearer, and with it tlie 
vision of a really authorized rent-collector, 
with a demand lor ruinous an cars. I’hings 
as regards the studio w'(‘re lik(‘lv to grow' 
serious. As lor the movc'inenls in the world 
of Art, they were rcA’olut ionary, tor Art is 
always being revolutionized. Tost -men tern 
Depression ism, willi its extc'iiding jaws and 
yearnest eyes, had given way lc» ihdpost 
Expressionism (or something with a similar 
njxme), .and now^ Tosl-prandial Symbolism had 
burst on the amazed jmblic' ese like a fire- 
work lit at the wrong end. All London 
flocked to the great exhiiiition of the irnporttal 
rost-prandial Symbolists, and gaspt'd. 'Ihe 
great master Arsine (Voutier was dead, but 
his c«anvases existed in swarms, and ac res of 
space were ('overed by his devoted iollowtTS, 
Fumistc de Boulemic he and Barboiiilleur de 
Boue. The subjec ts ol most of therr pictures 
were inviolable secn‘ts, but in cases where 
the mystery leaked out vegetation was 
observed to be chiefly painted red and human 
flesh green. 

The British public, when it recovered from 
gasping, began to laugh. It made up aitci- 
noon guessing parties, and with much researc'h 
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discovered oblon'^ human figures in pink 
forests, and other novel phenomena here and 
there ; but it recoiled defeated from nine 
gems out of ten. Presently, however, it 
was whispered, and soon it was shouted, that 
millionaires were buying the pictures of 
Fumiste de Boulemiche and eke of Bar- 
bouilleur de Boue, while those of the great 
Arsine Croutier were already all in private 
possession and not to be bought at any price. 
Instantly all laughter was hushed. The 
reverence due to large cheques arose in the 
heart of the British public, and every sacri- 
legious voice was stilled. It was felt that an 
impropriety — even a profanity — had been 
committed, and haste was made to repair 
the error. The eyes of the afternoon visitors 
became opened to the glories of C routier ; 
they perceived the divine beauty of inco- 
herence, the subtle message of incomprehen- 
sion. The Post-prandial Symbolists became 
the rage. 

Stanley Ulbster, like the rest of the world, 
saw and wondered, though less at the pictures 
than at the people ; for he had seen some 
such pictures in Paris. He spent a long 
afternoon at the show, vastly interested in 
the crowd ; and in that crowd, late in the 
afternoon, he perceived Flack, the dealer who 
had bought his two pictures so long ago. 

Stanley Ulbster was not a man to miss an 
opportunity, sharpened as he was by long 
years blank of a single chance. He strolled 
casually in Flack’s direction, (aught his eye, 
and nodded gaily. 

“ How d’ye do — how d’ye do ” he said. 

The dealer glanced up quickly, stared, and 
then broke into a smile of recognition. 
“Oh, how d’ye do ? ” he responded, offering 
his hand. “ It’s a long time since I saw you, 
and for the moment I’m hanged if 1 haven’t 
forgotten your name ! ” 

Ulbster repeated it. 

“ Oh, yes, yes, of course— now I remember. 
We did a little business together some time 
ago. As a matter of fact I was rather thinking 
of you just now, looking at all these things.” 

Before Ulbster had made up his mind 
whether to be pleased at this remark or not, 
the dealer went on. 

“ You’re so adaptable, you know — change 
your style so readily. Nobody would have 
guessed that the ^ Farmyard ’ I bought of you 
was by the same man as the ‘ Rosebowl.’ ” 

Now both the pictures he had bought of 
Ulbster were landscapes, so that it seemed 
pretty certain that Flack was confusing him 
with somebody else. But no young artist 
should contradict a dealer, so Ulbster didn’t. 


“ Now, what do you think of this style ? ” 
the dealer proceeded. “ I can sell ’em, just 
now — at a price.” 

“ Well,” Ulbster replied, with careless 
deliberation, “ 1 might think about it — if it 
were worth while.” 

“ Don’t think about it,” Flack rejoined ; 
“ do it. Do it at once. No good wasting 
time with a boom like this. Go and pitch in, 
and I’ll come round to your studio to-morrow 
— no, the next day. You must have time, 
of course. Get half-a-dozen done — go alotig ! ” 

“ Um,” said Ulbster ; “ is that a commission 
for six ? ” 

Flack was startled. “ Why, no,” he 
replied, “ not a commission — I can’t do things 
like that. I want to see what you make 
of it.” 

“Well, I’ll see,” the artist replied, striving 
not to seem anxious. “ I might amuse 
myself that way — at any rate, I shall expect 
you at the studio on Wednesday. Will 
the morning do ? Say eleven. Here’s the 
address.” 

Ulbster strolled off easily, but once out of 
sight of the dealer he went for his studio by 
the shortest way in the longest strides. 

Two or three new canvases were in stock, 
but a new canvas was an extravagance 
Ulbster rarely allowed himself ; he laid a 
priming over an old picture and put it aside 
for his main effort. Meantime he tried a 
sketch on a grubby millboard. 

II. 

The thing was not so easy as it looked. In 
course of years he had acquired an ingrained 
habit, when he painted, of painting some- 
thing ; and the more he laboured the more 
the something emerged, and the farther the 
performance travelled from Post-prandial 
Symbolism. That fine mystic incoherence of 
the new school faded with every touch of the 
brush, and the more he strove the more he 
painted it away. 

Ulbster retired to Bloomsbury batfied. In 
the morning he visited the exhibition again. 
At that hour the rooms were almost empty 
of visitors, and he gave himself over to the 
unalloyed contemplation of Post-prandial 
Symbolism. He crept round the walls like a 
fish round the sides of a strange aquarium, 
drinking the spirit of Post-prandial Sym- 
bolism in quick gulps as he went. It had a 
strange effect on him. His eyes grew wilder 
at every canvas, and more and more like 
those of some goggling sea-creature bothered 
by the glass of his prison. His fingers strayed 
among his hair, pulled it and rumpled it in 
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thie agony of his 
desperation ; so 
that when at last 
he dashed forth, 
soaked with as 
much of the spirit 
of Post - prandial 
Symbolism as a 
human mind could 
imbibe in a morn' 
ing, the man at 
the door hastily 
retreated behind 
the turnstile-coun- 
ter. and an old 
lady who had just 
succeeded in cross- 
ing from the oppo- 
site side of the 
road turned and 
ran back again 
regardless of taxi- 
cabs. 

ITlbster scurried 
through the 
streets, seeing all 
things in blue and 
yellow stripes with 
pink spots among 
them, till he 
reached his studio 
and hurled him- 
self at the canvas 
he had prepared 
the afternoon be- 
foie. Possessed 
with the demon 
of Posl - prandial 
Symbolism, he 
fenced and stab- 
bed at it with his 
biggest brushes 
till it was starred 
and striped and 
splashed and 
streaked with marks of the assault. Then 
he looked round him for some other 
canvas to batter. He had a curious sense 
of the Presence of the spirit of Post-pran- 
dial Symbolism, as of something living, 
something actually in the room, guiding and 
overseeing him ; so much so that he felt a 
sort of dread of looking up from his work. 
Now, however, he did so, reaching for another 
canvas ; and as he did it he was aware of a 
positive shadow overhanging him, so that 
myoluntarily he glanced upward. Some- 
thing — some intangible shadow, some shape- 
less phantom — vanished from the open 


skylight above even as he glanced ; and with 
that the spell was broken. 

The sky shone clear and blue through the 
skylight, for it was a fine day. He turned to 
the grievously-assaulted canvas and viewed it 
uneasily. Surely it needed a careful touch 
here — and there, too. He replaced it on the 
easel and gave it the touches it seemed to 
require ; then others, and then still more, 
for one touch always called imperatively for 
another. And in five minutes it dawned ow 
him that he had ruined the picture, for it had 
become hopelessly intelligible. 

He tried again, but with no success, He 
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snatched a belated lunch of biscuits 
and bottled beer^ and smeared more 
canvases till he re- 
membered that he was 
spoiling pictures al- 
ready painted; further, 
he reflected that once 
the dealer had been 
brought to the studio 
there might be a pos- 
sibility of selling some 
of his old pictures “ at 
a price,” if only he 
refrained from obliter- 
ating them with these 
Post - prandial 
scrambles. He 
finished the day 
by mounting a 
brand-new canvas 
on the easel and 
staring at it for 
half an hour, 

.smoking moodily. 

He remembered 
that some of the 
most Post-pran- 
dial of all the 
Symbolists got 
their effects with 
streaks that left 
much of the white 
canvas exposed. 

But the fit was 
gone, and nothing 
more was to be 
said or done that 
day. He resolved 
to take another 
debauch of .Sym- 
holism in its 
native lair, and then dash back to this plain 
canvas. His palette he left as it was, un- 
scraped, for that would leave the paint thicker 
and stiffer for the morning. 

A night of starry and stripy nightmare 
ended in oversleeping, and it was ten ere he 
reached the studio. He turned the key and 
pushed the door open. Inside, a screen stood 
about the door and hid the most of the room ; 
but even as he passed the screen he was aware 
once more of that strange passing shadow, 
that formless phantom that vanished ere he 
could fix it with his vision. He gazed up- 
ward, but the skylight was clear of all brood- 
ing shadow, standing a little open as he had 
left it. 

But what brought him up standing and 
staring in the middle of the floor was the 


canvas on the easel. For where he had left 
it blank and white was a complete Post- 
prandial Symbolist picture, with all the 
sublime incoherence, the staring streakiness, 
the divine irresf)onsibility of the great Arsine 
Crouticr himself. Stanley Ulbster stood and 
gasped. Here was Post-prandial Symbolism 
in essence — the very thing. 

How had it come there ? Stanley Ulbster 
found himself bcmu.sedly gazing at his palette 
and brushes. He could not be sure of where 
and how he had left them, but clearly they 
had been used, and it interested him to 
perceive that the stale paint had gained the 
ropy coarseness that he had hoped for ; in 
touch and quality of paint here was Post- 
prandial Symbolism par excellence. 

But whence ? He bethought him of his 
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starry and stripy nightmares, and accus 
himself of somnambulism. That was difficult 
.ii;0 believe, nevertheless. There was the street 
door of the house in Bloomsbury to be nego- 
tiated twice, with its bolts, bars, and the key 
in the landlady?%ocket. It seemed unlikely ; 
and yet here was the picture— the thing he 
had been struggling to accomplish for the 
better part of two days. 

He walked round the studio, thoroughly 
puzzled. He could not tell if things had been 
moved, for his habits were careless, and it was 
not easy to remember where he had left any- 
thing. The key of the room was in his own 
pocket, at any rate ; nobody else could get 
into the place. He decided that he must 
have been sleep-walking. It must have been 
an extraordinary performance. 

Still he wondered, and in the midst of his 
wondering he was surprised by Flack, who 
found the door open, tapped, and came in. 
The dealer coughed slightly, and had begun 
his Good morning ” when his eye fell on the 
picture on the easel. He paused, and ejacu- 
lated, By Jove ! you’ve got it there, Mr. 
Ulbster ! Certainly you’ve got it there ! ” 
Stanley Ulbster struggled desperately with 
his bewilderment, and made a shift to cock 
his eye jauntily at the picture and say, “ Yes, 
I think it’s come pretty wqII ! ” 

‘‘ I’ll take that one,” the dealer remarked, 
at a price.” 

The familiar phrase roused Ulbster’s busi- 
ness instincts. Well,” he said, “ it rather 
depends on the price, you know. I haven’t 
shown it to anybody else yet. Things arc 
not quite what they were when wc did busi- 
ness last time, remember.” 

Very well — you needn’t show it to any- 
body else. Shall we say fifty ? ” 

Stanley Ulbster said fifty, with some diffi- 
culty in suppressing a shout. He said it 
deprecatingly, as though he felt himself rather 
hardly treated. 

“ Of course,” represented Flack, “ there’ll 
be more. Haven’t you done some more ? ” 
But he shook his head at the others. 
“ No,” he said, ” you must do some more 
like this. You ought to knock off a lot of 
tliese in a week. I’ll write a cheque for this 
one and come again.” 

Stanley Ulbster was far too elated with his 
new wealth to be able to work more that day, 
noMxnatter how he might try to force himself. 
He set up another canvas and made a few 
other preparations, and that was as near work 
as he got. He went out to cash his cheque. 
He melted a little of the fifty pounds in a 
noble dinner^ and he went to a theatre j and 


at night he lay awake wondering by 
strange agency that picture had been evolved. 
It was dawn ere he fell asleep, and it waa tfit 
when he sought breakfast. Then he made 
for his studio in an odd frame of mind ; for 
he was conscious of a certain internal excife** 
ment — a strange, agitating expectancy. It 
increased as he mounted the stairs, and m he 
opened his studio door it grew even painful 
And, indeed, it was justified ; for there, on 
the canvas he had left on the easel, was 
another Post-prandial Symbol ! 

If anything, it was better than the first, 
It could not have been more unintelligible, 
but now there was a certain serene delibera- 
tion about its promiscuousness ; for the wild 
dash of improvisation was .substituted an 
easy inconsequence, a more leisurely for- 
tuitousness that bespoke a matured Post- 
prandialism, a Symbolism of more assurance, 

Stanley Ulbster sat on a chair and gazed 
at the picture with something approaching 
superstitious fear. It was quite impossible 
to persuade himself that he had done it 
himself in a fit of sleep-walking ; there was 
too much against such an explanation. But, 
whatever explanation might be the right one, 
he found it more comfortable to contemplate 
it with the door well open behind him. 

He recalled all he had heard of the legends 
of brownies, kobolds, and Robin Goodfeilows 
— those u.seful, benevolent gnomes of the 
under-world who in every country have been 
accredited with working in . the night for 
favoured mortals. It was odd, it struck him 
for the first time, that the folk-lore of so many 
widely-sundered nations agreed so curiously 
as to the existence and activity of such spirits ; 
almost certainly there must have been some 
foundation for so generally received a belief. 
Could it have any connection with that 
strange phenomenon, the frenzy, th*; inspira- 
tion of the artist ? It was a mystery which 
had puzzled many, that amazing seizure, or 
possession, of a man and all his iarulties, 
when he found himself inspired to create a 
work of art. Could it be that, when one 
spoke of the “ spirit ” of this, that, or the 
other method of art, one spoke with more 
meaning than was intended, and that the 
spirit was an actual separate existence, which 
did its work sometimes through the hands of 
the artist and sometimes independently, 
without their intervention ? He well remetn 
bered his experience of two days earlier^ hOw 
he had been possessed of the spirit of |iew 
style of painting for a while, and how, an 
actual presence, it appeared to Leave him 
bodily. He thought of that strange 
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on the skylight ; and when from these 
reflections he turned to gaze on the new 
performance drying before his eyes, he felt 
an inclination, difficult to resist, to get out 
of that studio, so strangely haunted, and 
clear his brain with a walk in the street. 

He shut the door and descended the stairs, 
with an odd sense of disembarrassing himself 
of an invisible companionship. He walked 
into the street, stared at the shops, felt the 
reality of the things about him, and called 
himself a fool. 

He dropped in at Flack^s, leaving a message 
that a new picture was ready, and then walked 
slowly back to the studio, to meet a new 
astonishment. For the picture had been 
carried farther in his absence ! There was no 
possible mistaking the fact. Several wildly 
irresponsible streaks and wriggles of paint 
crossed and intermingled with those he had 
already seen ; and he could not disguise from 
himself that here again, from the Post- 
prandial standpoint, was an improvement. 
There was now a richness and completeness of 
confusion wholly beyond what had existed 
before — something that even Arsine Croutier 
himself had scancly achieved in his most 
admired efforts. 

Ulbster walked about the room and stared 
into every corner. He pulled aside the cur- 
tain that obscured the side wdndow, threw up 
the sash, and gazed out over the roofs and 
chimney-pots. No possible explanation pre- 
sented itself, though now he confronted the 
enigma with far more equanimity than 
before. So much so that it struck him to 
profit by an ingenious device. He propped 
up the picture before a large mirror, took 
a new canvas, and carefully copied the 
reversed reflection, taking care to exchange 
the colour of each streak for that of another — 
blue for yellow, red for purple, and so forth. 
This occupied some three-quarters of an hour, 
for he w^as careful to imitate every stroke 
with extreme accuracy ; but in the end he 
was possessed of two Post-prandial Symbols 
apparently wholly unlike. 

Flack’s delight was boundless. “ This,” 
he said, when he arrived in the afternoon, 

is really something like. Go on like this, 
and I’ll make it a one-man show, and knock 
all the Frenchmen to fits. But why only two ? 
Surely you can turn out three or four of this 
sort of thing a day if you like — a dozen if you 
have your lunch in the studio ? The others 
did ! ” 

The others ? ” queried Ulbster. 

Why, yes, I didn’t mean to have men- 
tioned it. hut I nut one or two on to this idea 


iore I saw you. I didn’t buy their pictures 
— they weren’t a bit of good, or I shouldn’t 
have come to you. They were like most of 
those you showed me yesterday — things in 
’em that anybody could guess at once. I’ll 
take these, of course, at the same price.” 

But Stanley Ulbster had been thinking 
about that matter, and shook his head pen- 
sively. “ Well, no,” he said, not exactly 
the same. I think I could get a trifle more 
for these — especially as they’re a bit larger. 
Certainly a hundred apiece.” 

No, no ; that’s absurd,” replied Flagk, 
with some alarm. “ You’d get nothing like 
that.” 

“ Well, perhaps not,” the painter admitted, 
judicially. “ But I could try.” 

“No, no; play the game now. You 
must admit it was I who put you on to this. 
Come, I’ll meet you handsomely. I’ll give 
you a hundred and fifty for these two on 
condition that you let me have the next half- 
dozen I select, of this size or larger, at the 
same price. Surely that’s good enough ? ” 

“ Well,” the artist replied, with some show 
of thoughtful reluctance, “ perhaps it is. 
It’ll save trouble, I supf)ose. All right.” 

Stanley Ulbster was a successful painter 
already. He sat down and made a little 
calculation that by the aid of his mirror, an 
almost infinite variation of colours, and the 
use of canvases of different shapes and sizes — 
upright, oblong, sideways, upside down — he 
could evolve some hundreds more Post- 
prandial masterpieces from the three already 
in existence. He took a walk round the 
Post-prandial Symbolist show before closing 
time, and triumphed to pen eive that he — 
or his “ghost” for him— was the ecjual of 
the great Croutier at his best, and by far the 
superior of Fumiste de Boulemiche and his 
colleague de Boue. He had a dinner that 
night that made the recollection of yesterday’s 
seem poor ; but it did nothing to improve 
his night’s sleep. He was excited and restless, 
and slept in snatches ; and in the early 
morning he arose with a definite purpose in 
his mind. 

His natural curiosity could be stifled no 
longer. Prudence bade him leave well alone, 
but, as everybody knows, only let the fight 
last and curiosity must beat prudence at some 
time. He oiled the key of his studio, and 
regretted that he had not thought to oil the 
lock also, before he had left. There was always 
a creak, but perhaps oil on the key would over- 
come that ; at any rate, he was resolved to 
enter the studio early and quietly. He started 
at seven o’clock, vastlv to the amazement of 
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the little servant-maid who was already busy 
on the front steps of the Bloomsbury lodging. 

He found himself in some trepidation as he 
mounted the stairs, and near the door he 
absolutely stopped in doubt. What he was 
doing might spoil the run of luck ; but, after 
all, he ( ould surely acquire the trick himself 
in time, and meantime there was the looking- 
glass dodge. He must penetrate the mystery 
before him. He insinuated his oiled key and 
began to turn it very 
slowly. 

The oil was useless. 

There was a check in 
the turn and then the 
lock squeaked as loud 
as ever. With that he 
snapped it back and 
dashed in at the door. 

There was a crash, a 
bounce, and a strange, 
inhuman .squeal ; the 
screen went over, some 
dark brown thing 
dashed up the easel 
' and through the sky- 
' light, and the easel 
(rocked and fell; and 
there, grinning and 
jabbering through the 
opening of the skylight, 
was a large and angry 
monkey. He had barely 
^ seen it when his palette 
came hurtling at his 
head, struck the wall, 
and, falling face down 
on the floor, deposited 
there yet one more 
Post-pr and ial Sy m bol . 

Then the skylight shut 
with a slam and the 
spirit of Post-prandial 
Symbolism vanished 
from above it. 

For one dumb- 
foundered moment 
Stanley Ulbster stood 
and stared about him. 

Then he realized that 
a fortune was escap- 
ing him over the 
tiles. He dashed to the window, flung 
it open, and gazed downward. Hand 
under hand, with waving tail, hi^ brownie 
was retreating by way of a water-pipe, gnash- 
i ing its teeth as it went. Ulbster whistled 
I and snapped his fingers invitingly, as one 
I does to a dog; but the Artist Unknown 


misunderstood his advances and chattered 
more savagely than ever. Springing from the 
water-pipe, the last of the Post-prandial 
Symbolists alighted on a low roof, whence he 
continued his retreat toward the bird and 
beast shops of St. Andrew's Street, turning 
to face Ulbster from time to time, and reviling 
his fellow-craftsman with bitter gihberings. 

Since blandishments would not draw the 
fugitive, Ulbster resolved to watch the 
direction of his retreat, 
with a view to the pur* 
cha.se of so valuable an 
auxiliary. Plainly he 
was making for the 
largest of the dog and 
poultry shops, at the 
corner of a narrow alley 
leading into the main 
street ; and presently, 
at a tra]>-(loor in the 
roof of that same shop, 
a man became visible, 
peering anxiously, and 
seeking concealment 
behind a chimney - 
sta('k. Th(‘ Symbolist 
drew near the trap- 
door, and the man 
(Taned his neck eagerly 
— loo eagerly, in fact, 
for, with a sudden leap 
aside and a fresh burst 
of angry chatter, the 
naTn(‘less rival of Arsine 
(You tier made for an 
adjoining roof by way 
of another water-pipe. 

Seeing he w^as dis- 
covered, the man aban- 
doned his concealment, 
and with alfet'tionate 
greetings olTeri'd nuts 
from his pocket, and 
a banana. Tln^ Sym- 
bolist was sorely temp- 
ted, and paused in his 
flight ; but an incau- 
tious movement on 
the man’s part alarmed 
him afresh, and off he 
went on a headlong 
.scamper over the adjoining roofs. 

The man disappeared dowm the trap-door, 
and Ulbster saw that he must join the chase 
from the street or lose his colleague altogether. 
He ran his best, and when he reached St. 
Andrew’s Street he found that the hunt was 
up, and already many men and boys weTi 
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scuttling up by-streets, scaling ladders, 
climbing scaffold-poles, scrambling over roofs, 
and dodging about chimney-stacks with 
shouts and chovyings that had already con- 
verted the evasion of the fugitive into a 
desperate and frenzied flight. Over roofs, 
across brick precipices, down pipes, up poles, 
along parapets he went, a dazzling and 
unapproachable example to all Post-prandial 
SymMists ; and Ulbster, having ascertained 
that his owner was the man of the corner shop, 
left the crowd and returned to his studio. 


“ Pore old Pongo,’^ the shopkeeper ex- 
plained ; “ they frightened him fair off 'is 
'ead, that silly, 'owlin' crowd. After about 
an hour and a 'alf's chase, he got into that 
big brewery over there past the Dials. He 
dodged ’em this way an’ ’e dodged ’em that, 
an’ at last he got into the settlin’-’use, and 
ran round the edge of the vats till he got 
bosky in the ’ead with the smell o’ the beer 
an’ tumbled in.” 

Drowned ? ” queried Ulbster. 

The shopkeeper nodded gloomily. 




“ My First Drawing.” 

Tke First Appearance in Print of Leadingf Black-^and^Wkite Artist«« 


HE publication of his first nature which I continued to use for $ome 
drawing to an artist who has years. At that time, of course, I had 
achieved fame in black and no technical knowledge of the processes 
’white would seem to be an of reproduction. I haven’t much now* 
event of hardly less import- I believe I used an ordinary pencil on rough 
ance than the acceptance of blue paper.” 

the first picture by the Royal This drawing in the Greyfriar was followed 
Academy to an artist whose ambition has by several others before the artist left the 
expressed itself in oil and water-colour. This school in 1890. He contributed one or two 
impression has been confirmed by the results humorous figures to the illustrations of an 
of an inquiry which we have made among our article on Guildford, and gave three ” Charter- 
chief graphic humor- 
ists. With one or 
two exceptions in the 
case of the older men 



-and it is not every 
R.A. who remembers 
his first Academy 
picture — they were 
able to answer our 
inquiry with a more 
or less vivid recollec- 
tion of the circum- 
stances under which 
they look this first 
step on the ladder of 
success. 

Mr. Max Beerbohm, 
who was the first of 
these artists, is still 
so young that in his 
case there could he 
no tax upon the 
memory. At the age 
of fifteen he published 
his first drawing in 
the pages of the 
C'harterhouse School 
illustrated magazine, 
the Greyfriar, It took 
the form of a page of 
sketches of The New 
Boys’ Exam.,” this 
being the second sub- 
ject in a series en- 
titled The Humours 
of School Life.” 

‘*It was signed, if 
I remember rightly,” 
says Mr. Beerbohm, 
” with the initials 
* H. M. B.; the sig. 
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house Types — the photographer^ the de- 
bater, and the vocalist — as well as a page of 
** Boulevard Types/ ^ this last contribution, 
which is very significant of what was to come, 
being evidently the result of a holiday trip 
to Paris. Mr. Beerbohm^s first appearance 
as a professional artist, it is of interest to 
know, was made in The Strand Magazine, 
with a page of ** Club Types. This was in 
1^93; just before he left Oxford. 

The first drawing published by Mr. Leslie 
Ward was in the journal with which, under 
the nom de guerre of “ Spy,” his fame is now 
associated. It was, in fact, the first of his 
series of Vanity Fair cartoons, the subject 
being the late Professor Owen (“ Old Bones ”). 
It appeared in 1873. 

** It was done from memory,” Mr. Leslie 
Ward says, “ after seeing h^m at a garden- 
party at Lord Levin’s, in Roehampton Lane, 
near which the Professor, lived. Sir John E. 
Millais paid me the great compliment (after 
seeing this caricature amongst many other 
sketches of a similar character) of recom- 
mending my work and introducing me to Mr. 
Gibson Bowles, the founder of Vanity Fair, 
who desired to publish this as my first.” 



PROFESSOR OWEN (“OLP BONKS ”). 
BY LESUB WARD (‘‘spy’*). 


Mr. J. A. Shepherd has a very amusing 
story to tell of his first-published drawing, 
and the story must be told fully in order to 
explain the seemingly inexplicable head of 
an apparently impossible dog which is re- 
produced below. Mr. Shepherd was a dog- 
lover before he became — with the aid of tuition 



“an impossible by j. a. siiebuerd. 

from Mr. Alfred Bryan — a professional artist, 
and we are not much surprised to learn that 
it was in the former role that at the age of 
sixteen he first drew for publication — to 
adorn the cover of the catalogue of a bulldog 
show held at Hackney in 1883. 

‘‘ I made six or seven designs of a bulldog’s 
head for the committee to select from. One 
was finally decided uf)on — a fair representa- 
tion of a typical dog, I thought. Two young 
friends of mine, one acting as Hon. Secretary 
to the show and a great enthusiast for the 
breed, the other also an ardent bulldog kn^er, 
a member of the committee, came to advise 
me as I progressed with the drawing. 

** At first I copied the design selected by 
the committee on to the wood-block. This 
was thought passably good, but my enthusi- 
astic friends were not quite content — they 
would have a head that was so typical of the 
breed that it should fire the enthusiasm of all 
bulldog breeders — a head that should act as 
a rebuke to those who would let well alone. 

‘ Make his cars smaller and shorten his 
face,’ said one. 

“ * Give him more chop and wrinkle,’ said 
the other. 

“ ‘ Now eyes wider apart and a better turn- 
up.’ 

“ ‘ Here, lerid me the pencil — I see what it 
wants.’ 

‘‘ The horror was passed from hand to hand, 
and so on to the engraver ; and what little 
was left of canine portraiture the engraver 
most surely combed completely out.” 

Mr. Shepherd remembers that the Field, in 
reporting the show, suggested that the com- 
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mittee of the next show would be well advised 
to have a bulldog's head on the cover of the 
catalogue, instead of a representation of a 
tubercled potato. ^‘And this,’’ Mr. Shepherd 
exclaims, “ was my first ])ublished drawing ’ ” 
The catalogue has, of course, long since 
disappeared into 
limbo. But Mr. 

8 h e p h e r d ’ s 
frontisj)iece has 
been resuscitated 
by Mr. Edgar Far- 
man ii 9 his bviOk, 

‘‘ The Bulldog ; 
a Monograph,” 
and from this 
volume we have 
reproduced it. Mr. 

Farman introduces 
the illustration 
with these words : 

“ The honorary 
secretary for this 
show was Mr. 

G. J. Padbury, 
who distinguished 
himself (it’s a 
wQader he did npt 


extinguish himself) by producing a catalogue 
embellished with the following drawing ! ’* 

There was no such element of freak^shness 
about Mr. E. T. Reed’s first appearance 
in print. 'Fhe illustrator of ** Pre-Historic 
Peeps,” and recently of From Behind the 
Speaker’s Chair,” accompanied his father, 
Sir Edward J. Reed, M.P., on a tour tlirough 
Japan in 1879. On their return Sir Edward 
published a book on the country — which was 
then somewhat of a terra incognita — and to 
this work the future Punch artist, then about 
nineteen years old, contributed several small 
pencil drawings which he had made m route, 
the rest of the illustrations being from photo- 
graphs and from the work of a Japanese artist. 
The first of these drawings, “ The Image of 
Seki-San,” a Japanese shrine, is given here. 

“ 'Fhey were small and painstaking,” adds 
Mr. Reed, “ and not (consciously) humorous, 
and they were ‘ invested with artistic merit * 
(as they used to say in the Bell (’ase) by the 
subtle and gifted hand of Mr. VVhyrnper, the 
engraver.” 

It was ten years later before Mr. Reed 
became a member of the staff of Punch, but 
in the meantime he had made occasional 
appearances in various periodicals. 

On looking up his j)ast records at his hou.se 
in Kensington Park Road, Mr. John 11 assail 
found that his first-published drawing was 
made during his brief experiment a.s a farmer 
in Manitoba. It was sent from Canada — as 
the record showed— -on February 10th, 1S90, 
to the Daily Graphic. The ” drawing ” really 
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headings flrom 6hal(speard~Ko. V. 

“ And, toward the oducatiou of your daughtcm, 

1 boro bestow a simple iOHtrument " 

'm-‘Tatning of the 


HY HARRY FURNMSS. 


“ N.B.’’ — “ We enjoyed the dance most 
of all, I fancy/’ 

Mr. Hassall was then twenty-two. It was 
more than two years before he published any- 
thing further. In the meantime he had 
abandoned agriculture for art, and had 
entered upon a course of study in Antwerp 
and Paris. 

Mr. Harry Furniss has confessed to the 
production of a Schoolboys^ Punch, wherein 
by the ingenious use of his pencil he curried 
favour with his masters. But this was only 
a manuscript journal ; his first printed appear- 
ance was in the short-lived Irish Punch, called 
Zozimus, on August 31st, 1870. Mr. Furniss, 
who was horn at Wexford in 1854, spent his 
youth in Dublin, and he owed his early intro- 
duction to illustrated journalism — as he has 
acknowledged in “ The ('onfessions of a 
Caricaturist ” — to his friendship with Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan, afterwards a Nationalist 
M.P., the founder and editor of Zozimus in 
the interests of the Nationalist cause. 

His first contribution appeared when the 
paper had been running for about three 
months, and took the form of one of a series 
of Shakespearean skits, the quotation illus- 


consisted of live distinct sketches 
descriptive of a “surprise party,” an 
American invention which had just 
been taken across the border into 
Canada. 

Mr. Hassall thus describes the 
incident out of which this artistic 
effort arose : — 

“ 1 and a partner had just finished 
putting up our house in Clanwilliam, 
fifteen miles from the nearest town- 
let, Minnedosa, in Manitoba, when 
one winter’s night we were inundated 
by sleigh-loads of visitors, ea('h load 
bringing cakes and other refreshment, 
and lamps and a fiddle. The first- 
comers pulled down our stove-pipe 
and deposited the stove outside in the 
snow, hammered in nails anywhere 
suitable and hung up their lamps, and 
proceeded to have a dance till about 
four in the morning, when they left 
us to put the house right again. On 
tlje principle that the misfortunes of 
others amuse the majority {vide the 
man who steps on orange-peel), I sent 
a series of pen-and-ink sketches to 
show those at home what a real 
sui^rise party was like/* 

The 4rtist adds as a sort of 


BOI.L • FINCHES (“ ROBIN’S BREAKFAST ’’). 

BY LOUIS WAIN. 

Bif permUirivtt of 7 ^ ja\ntr§t$i Blm-" 
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trated being from “The Taming of the 
Shrew ” 

And, towards the education of your daughters, 

I here bestow a simple instrument. 

It was followed by occasional contributions, 
similarly signed “ H. Fs.” until the demise of 
tfie paper in the following year. These draw- 
ings show remarkable qualities in a youth of 
sixteen ; but then the Schoolboys^ Punch was 
not a mere flash in the pan of precocity. At 
the age of fifteen, as Mr. Furniss confesses, 
he had his own models, and he was “ drawing 
Venuses from the life when other boys had 
to be content with reading-about them in the 
classic authors. 


Some admirers 
of Mr. Louis Wain’s 
cats will, perhaps, 
be disappointed to 
learn that his first- 
published drawing 
was not of the 
feline tribe. The 
artist was some- 
what unfortunate 
in the circum- 
stances of its ap- 
pearance in the 
Illustrated Sporting 
and Dramatic Ne%vs 
Christmas Number 
of i88i. It was a 
full - page picture 
of two bullfinches 
on laurel bushes in 
a snow - covered 
garden. Through 
some error, it 
came out with the 
title, “ Robin’s 
Breakfast.” 

** The drawing caused me to be very severely 
chaffed in consequence,” says Mr. Wain, “ and 
I did some thirty other large drawings before 
I could persuade the editor to take another 
one — but persistency told.” 

This first drawing was signed “ L. Wain ” 
and has, it must be admitted, little in common 
with the ** Louis Wains ” that the world has 
since delighted in. Mr. Wain, then a young 
man of tw^enty-one and an assistant master 
(after having been a pupil) in the West 
London School of Art, was but feeling his 
way to the groove of work he has ma-de his 
own, his first cat subject appearing in 1883, 
when he had become a regular member of the 
staff of the lllmirated Sporting and Dramatic 
News. The artist was originally trained for 
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the musical profession, and music is still 
of his chief recreations. 

Sir Francis Carruthers Gould’s reply to 
our question was one of blank despair 

I have not the slightest recollection of the 
first caricature I ever pubRshed. I began 
when I was quite a boy. I have no examples 
of what I did, and I don’t know how. after so 
long a lapse of time, to trace anything.” 

In these circumstances we have to content 
ourselves with the first publication which 
“F. C. G.” can remember and trace. This 
proves to be a volume of satire in both shrtch 


and letterpress, produced by Sir Francis 
while a member of the Stock Exchange. It is 
entitled '' Explorations in the Sit-tee Desert 
and Discovery of the Great Temple of the 
Bull and Bear.” The ostensible author is an 
antiquarian of the year 3999, who records 
the discovery of the ruins of our Stock Ex- 
change, and from the evidence they afford 
him propounds a complete and most amusing 
theory as to the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants. The humour of the dozen large 
pages, both literary and pictorial, would 
doubtless be best appreciated by those to 
whom it is more particularly addressed ; but 
as a very early specimen of F. C, G**s 
style the picture reproduced above will have 
a general interest. 




By BERTRAM SMITH. 

Illustrated ty W. Dewar. 


HAVE never been able to 
gather why it is that this 
sort of thing should always 
happen to me. Numbers of 
men seem to pass through 
life without ever finding them- 
selves in a really embar- 
rassing position, but my progress from 
my earliest youth has been a mere suc- 
cession of singular predicaments. I suppose 
there is a fate in it, for I certainly do 
not set out to look for them. The process 
began at the age of three, when I was '' play- 
ing house in a furniture-removing van and 
was transported to a distant part of the city 
before I could make my presence known. It 
was days before 1 was restored to my sorrow- 
ing parents, as I proved to be quite unable to 
give an account of myself, and knew only that 
my nurse^s name was Betty, and that our 
number was sixty-three. And it has gone on 
ever since. I am always losing my luggage 
on the way to a smart wedding or receiving 
important telegrams when I am under an 
anaesthetic or turning up at the wrong tea* 
party ; and I have long ago registered a vow 
that on my wedding-day 1 shall approach the 
ceremony, in case of accidents, with a ring 
in every pocket. 

It is useless to butt against the inevitable, 
and I flatter myself that I am now capable 
of accepting the situation, whatever it may 
be, with a certain calm philosophy, and 
generally with a cheerful determination to 
go through with the thing. I take no credit 
for that. Life would not be possible for me 
under any other conditions. And I have not 
been without my successes. During the 
two years that I spent in America I acted as 
cook for a whole winter in a fashionable hotel 
in the Rockies ; not that I had any knowledge 
of cooking wh^ I undertook the duties, but 
simply because there had been a strike among 
the $tafi the manager was reluctant to close 
hfe doors in the height of the season, and 
there seemed to be no one else capable of 
'ste|>pipg into the breach* I was also snowed 
for ten days on the Canadian Pacific, and 
iJw of typhoid at K;iondike. And 

K|;1a&t^ I bought a farm in Canada and 


went into partnership with Jim.Holland. It 
was only some six months before we were 
caught in the great forest fire which turned 
that whole neighbourhood into a wilderness. 
I got away myself with a horse and my 
pyjamas, but the rest of my goods and chattels 
had to go, and poor Jim lost his life. 

It was then that I decided to come home 
for a period of well-earned recreation before 
embarking on my projected toiir through 
Mexico. I had a further reason for this in 
the fact that Jim had left a widow, whom I 
volunteered lo convey back to her father’s 
home in Dorsetshire, with her small baby, 
some nine or ten months old. I had only 
met Mrs. Holland on one or two occasions, 
as our new farm-house had not been ready 
to receive her at the time of the fire ; but I 
booked our passages by the Gigantic ^ and we 
arranged to foregather in New York. I little 
knew what I was letting myself in for. 

As soon as I had seen my own luggage on 
board I went down to Mrs. Holland’s state- 
room, where I found her beginning to unpack. 

Do you know,” she began, “ such an 
annoying thing has happened. My nurse 
has been taken ill at the last moment, and I 
have had to leave her behind.” 

I said T was very sorry, and volunteered 
to help her in any way I could during the 
voyage. 

” It’s awfully good of you, Mr. Norwood,” 
she .said, with a charming smile. “ I honestly 
believe you would be more useful with a baby 
than most men,” 

I thanked her very much, and assured her 
that I was. prepared to enter upon my duties^ 
at a moment’s notice. 

“ Well/.’ she said, laughing, I’ll take you 
at your word. We don’t sail for fully an 
hour yet, and I want to go on shore to see if 
I can find my cousin, Mrs. Gernon. She 
promised to come and see me off. Will you 
look after baby till I come back ? I sha’n’t 
be long, and I don’t expect she will wake,” 

The baby was sleeping peacefully, a^nd I 
stretched myself upon the other berth, 
determined that nothing would induce me 
to leave my post till Mrs. Holland returned* 
The state-room was at the end of a litjfle 





passage in a quiet part of the ship, and all 
the noisy traffic of corridors and decks was 
muffled by the distance to a mere continuous 
hum and murmur. I should remark that I 
had two tiring night journeys behind me, but 
all the same there was no excuse for me what- 
ever. I fell asleep. It is not really surpris- 
ing. It is exactly what 1 might have ex- 


pected myself to do. When I was awakened 
at last by a cry from my fellow-pasaengeri 
two prime facts at once leapt to my conscious* 
ness — the ship was ploughing steadily thfoagh 
the water, and nothing was to be seen tid 
Holland. ' 

When I had established the fact Wyittid 
any doubt that the widow had blall %{t 
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bdiind I returned to the state-room and locked 
door. Then I seated myself upon the 
berth; lighted a pipe^ and faced the situation. 
The baby had miraculously fallen asleep 
agaui; and remained in blissful ignorance of 
the tragic change that had cast a shadow on 
her innocent career, so I was free to think 
the matter out to a conclusion. 

It seemed to me that two courses were 
open to me. I might either advertise my 
position among the passengers, throw myself 
upon the mercy of some motherly soul, and 
hand over the baby to her care. 1 had no 
doubt there would be plenty of volunteers. 
On the other hand, I might go through with 
it single-handed. From the first of these 
courses I shrank instinctively. I shuddered 
at the terrible publicity that awaited my 
confession. In imagination 1 saw that 
innocent cherub suddenly regarded as the 
heroine of the ship. 1 saw her handed round 
among admiring young women, told to 
** show how big she was,” gaily reproved for 
kicking off her socks, and put through her 
list of pitiable little tricks like a performing 
terrier. 1 saw her dipped into her bath in 
the centre of a ring of spectators. 1 saw 
her kissed by the captain, and heralded by 
paragraphs in the newspapers on her arrival 
as the ** ship’s baby,” with a diverting 
account of her motherless condition. 

On the other hand, I had brought this 
thing upon myself, and I was bound to see 
it through. I, who had cooked a dinner for 
ninety guests at the Grand Hotel Panorama 
with no further knowledge of the art than 
what I obtained from one night’s study of 

Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management,” was 
surely capable, I told myself, of looking after 
a single baby for a single week. As a matter 
of fact, it became clear to me later that the 
ship in general had jumped to the conclusion 
tiiat the baby was mine. The thing was 
forced upon me. I may have been con- 
sidered eccentric for travelling alone with a 
child of that age and without a nurse, b\it no 
one had the slightest doubt that I was the 
father. Then and there I came to my 
decision. Solemnly — for one week — 1 
adopted the baby. 

It vSeemed to me that in the circum- 
I hatd at least a right to give her a 
iipth&e of my own choosing. At first I thought 
callmg her Gladys, after my mother, but 
idea, occutired to me, and I 
h Rebecca, after a girt I had 

! spbi ^ %becca awoke I arose, took ^ 
teeth;, and lifted hpt on 


to my knee. Then in a few concise words 
I put the situation before her, appealed to her 
better feelings, and — ^as I felt — came to a 
satisfactory understanding. She took it won* 
derfully well, but there was something in her 
self-satisfied smile at the close of my remarks 
which made it clear to me that she knew as 
well as I did that I was completely at her 
mercy. And then 1 got to work. Propping 
the baby in the corner of the berth, I began 
to unpack, from Mrs. Holland’s portmanteaux, 
various belongings and accessories of the 
nursery. During this process, which occupied 
the best part of an hour, I contrived to enter- 
tain her with a succession of playthings ; 
but before I w^as finished she had exhausted 
the possibilities of my watch, pipe, tobacco- 
pouch, eye-glasses, and a tumbler belonging 
to the White Star ("ompany; she had torn 
a newspaper to ribbons and scattered a box 
of matches far and wide, made an heroic effort 
to swallow a strap, and crawled once to the 
edge of the berth and toppled over into a 
portmanteau. 

As I contemplated the results of my un- 
packing, laid out upon the other berth, it 
came home to me with staggering force that, 
in the management of babies, 1 had much to 
learn. Here was a perfect arsenal of com- 
plicated appliances. There were bottles, 
thermometers, spirit-lamps, sponges, a small 
rubber bath, bewildering diminutive garments 
of all sorts, and half a hundred other things 
that I didn’t even know the names of. But 
one grand discovery I made, to which I 
attribute almost the whole of the success of 
the enterprise. It was a little ragged book 
called Baby Day by Day,” published, 
apparently, by those great benefactors of 
mankind, Messrs. Bollins and Co., and to be 
used in conjunction with their well-known 
food “ for infants and invalids.” It seemed 
to me that 1 was on safe ground with Bollins’ 
food, as if the baby were seasick she would 
qualify as a fitting subject for it in both 
capacities. 

Rebecca was getting pretty fractious by 
the time I had finished, and feverishly I 
turned over the leaves of my priceless guide 
until I found a paragraph ** On Preparing a 
Bottle.” I was quite in the thick of the 
thing by this time, and the hours flew by 
unheeded while I struggled with countless 
problems, and Rebecca v/ iit through all the 
stages of resentment from passive resistance 
to uproarious rebellion. Never shall I forget 
those strenuous hours when the joy Of battle 
awoke within me, and the whole of ihy facul- 
ties, mental and muscular, were brought into 
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rONTRIVKl) TO ENTKRTAIN HER WITH A SUCCESSION OF PLAYTHINOS/' 


play. At any moment I could have rung 
for the stewardess ; more than once 1 thought 
of calling in the doctor. But 1 am glad to 
cherish now the recollection that I coped with 
the whole of that desperate situation single- 
handed; prepared and administered a bottle; 
undressed and bathed, brushed and polished 
the baby, and, finally — after an overwhelming 
bout of screaming, which must have lasted 
fully an hour — sang her to sleep with an 
alternation of hymns and comic songs, and 
planted her firmly in her cot. The bath 
itself was a most exciting episode, and nothing 


surprised me more than the way in which 
Rebecca wriggled and squirmed on my knee 
with eel-like contortions. It seemed almost 
impossible to get a grip of her. 

1 lighted my pipe aitd looked round upon a 
scene of indescribable chaos, suggestive of an 
untidy night-nursery and a left-luggage 
office crowded indiscriminately together into 
the smallest space. T was myself not ^ little 
dishevelled, but I fished out my watch from 
under the wash-stand, put on my coat, 
brushed my hair with the soft little white 
brush, and generally pulled myself tc^ther. 
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It Was not until I heard the dinner-gong 
thstt I reflected that I had eaten nothing 
since an early breakfast — ^unless one reckons 
some small quantities of Bollins’ food con- 
sumed in the process of testing the tempera- 
ture. Then at last I rang for the stewardess. 
I explained to her that I had had a little 
difficulty that afternoon, as the baby was 
unaccustomed to travelling, but that it was 
all over now. I would be obliged to her if 
she would kindly tidy the room while I went 
up to dinner, and keep an eye upon the child 
until I returned. Then 1 bolted, leaving her 
no opportunity to reply. 

I was making a very hearty meal, and had 
almost succeeded in dismissing niy responsi- 
bilities from my mind, when J looked up to 
find the stewardess at my elbow. She was 
a comfortable-looking, friendly soul, and 
there was none of that pitying expression in 
her face that I had feared to see, for T had a 
curious sort of feeling that I was being found 
out. She asked me in a discreet whisper if 
I didn’t think the baby was a little too warm. 
She seemed to be perspiring dreadful.^’ 
When I came to think of it, I had crowded 
an unconscionable amount of bedding on to 
the cot, for the last words 1 had read in “ Baby 
Day by Day ’’ were in the form of a terrible 
warning — “ Guard against sudden chills.” 
I assured her I would come down in a few 
minutes, and asked her in the meanwhile to 
take what steps she thought advisable. 

The cabin was in admirable order when T 
returned, and the stewardess was silently 
putting the finishing touches to her work. 
She paused in the doorway just as she was 
leaving the room and addressed me in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

‘‘ Don’t you think, sir,” she said, “ the 
little darling would be more comfortable in 
her nightdress ? ” 

1 had an unpleasant sensation of being 
pulled up short. What the garment was 
that 1 had put on to the wriggling Rebecca 
I am eyen now unable to say. Considera- 
tions of delicacy prevented me from inquiring 
too closely. But I could have sworn it was 
a nightdress* Apparently I was wrong, but 
I had no intention of gijfing myself away. 

Well, y€§^4 ^ij^r^houghtM^ “ perhaps 
she yould. * The tnith is, it y^as getting near 
dipner-time, and /^oquldn’t find the night- 
itmes ike . 

I could come ^d change it for her, when 
you wake her fqr her 
stewardess went on, and ag^m I haid food for 
reflection. So sho^ had to haye another 
bottle.^ Just as wen I found that out „ , 

^ • i;, , ’ . ; ■ . ^ . ■ 


The end of it was that the stewardess came 
in about ten o’clock and assisted me to give 
Rebecca her supper and settle her finally for 
the night. I was much relieved to be able 
to share my responsibility, but at the same 
time I suffered for my weakness. It was the 
thin end of the wedge. From that moment 
the stewardess began to encroach more and 
more upon my duties, till at last I used to find 
her in the cabin at all sorts of unexpected 
times, talking to Rebecca in a steady flow of 
idiotic utterances, preparing bottles, and 
always ready to make suggestions, which, 
while I admit I adopted most of them, I 
resented in the bottom of my heart. Finally, 
on the third day, I found that if I was to call 
the child my own we must come to an under- 
standing. I asked her in set terms if she 
thought she had bought that- b^-by, and 
indignantly refused her permission , to , give 
her her bath . I felt rather a briitq afterwards, 
for she took it very meekly. She merely said 
she could not resist the little duckie, and that 
she reminded her of a niece of her in 
Boston. We came at last to an amicable 
agreement, by which she was allowed to attend 
for certain hours of the day. She was per- 
fectly discreet and not given to gossip, and 
this was a great point in her favour. For, of 
course, 1 made mistakes. The worst of them 
occurred on the first morning, when I had 
taken Rebecca up on deck. There is no need 
for me to relate the story here.- I believe the 
captain of the ship tells it with some gusto, 
among his anecdotes of passengers he has 
known. The truth is that I got hold of the 
wrong baby. I am quite at a loss, on looking 
back, to understand how I could have made 
such a mistake. ¥ or it seems to me now that, 
far from all babies being alike, it is the grown 
people who are apt to be alike, and that babies 
lose their marked individuality in later years. 
But, of course, I was new to it then. I'he kid 
that 1 took down to the cabin went to sleep 
without protest on the berth, and I only dis- 
covered my error when I heard in the smoking- 
room a tragic tale of a mother who was wan- 
dering about the ship disconsolate, declaring 
that she had lost her child, and refusing to 
be satisfied with the only spare baby that 
could he found on deck. Then I know now 
that babies should not be tossed violently in 
the air immediately after taking sustenance. 
That I learned by experience. And other 
blunders I made over which I draw a veil. 
But before we were half-way across the 
Atlantic I became completely absorbed in 
Rebecca. I saw practically nothing of my 
fellow-p^sengers, though I have j^eason to 
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believe that the young ^widower travelling 
alorie with his infant child was regarded by 
them as an interesting and pathetic cha- 
racter. There was always so much to be 
done, and when all other occupations failed 
I used to borrow the kitchen scales from one 


of the stewards and weigh the bab>\ I havi^ 
still the treasured document of th0 weight 
chart among my possessions, made out with 
scrupulous care, and showing a steady up- 
ward curve. I admit that, in order to get a 
curve to my satisfaction, I had to reduce the 
scale to quarters of an ounce. One can do 
so little in a week. 

On the fourth day out a startling incident 
occurred. I was told that the captain w^ished 
to speak to me. I found him in his cabin, 
and he asked me to take a seat. 

“ 'Fhis message appears to be for you, Mr. 
Norwood,” he said, handing me a slip ol 
paper. “It came by Marconi this morning.” 

“ How is the baby ? ” I read, and looked up 
in amazement. 

“ Where in the world did Uiat come from ? ” 
I asked. 
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We picked it up just now. From the 
Ruritania. She is likely to overtake us 
to-day. She left New York the day after 
we did, but she’s a faster ship than this. The 
name was Holland.” 

The subsequent correspondence between 
Mrs. Holland and myself, carried on across 
ihe miles of desolate sea, deeply impressed 
the imagination of the ship’s company, and 
has already appeared, in a horribly garbled 
form, in one of the London papers. For even 
at sea one cannot escape the enterprising 
journalist. I learnt that the widow had been 
caught up in a crowd in New York at a ware- 
house fire near the quay, and had thus missed 
the steamer. She had followed post-haste on 
the next day, and expected to reach Liverpool 
twenty-four hours before I did. Sure enough, 
as the afternoon wore on, the four great red 
funnels of the Ruritania appeared above the 
horizon, and we could see her lights slowly 
overhauling and leaving us behind during 
the evening. I took Rebecca up on deck 
and pointed this out to her, but she seemed 
uninterested, and refused to have her atten- 
tion diverted from the back of my hair, which 
she clutched in exultant handfuls. 

I replied to the first message that the baby 
was in good hands and flourishing in every 
way, and T would expect to find Mrs. Holland 
on the landing-stage at JJverpool. 

Great is the march of modern science, 
which can allay the slightest doubts and 
anxieties in the breast of a banished mother. 
Among her questions were : — 

Are you using the Jaeger nightdresses 2 ” 
YeSf and the bed-socks 
Is there any sign of another tooth 2 
Regret no sign of tooth, but weight gone up 
one and three-quarter ounces ^ 

The next question came from me : — 

“ Baby has only taken half of this evening's 
bottle. Do you think she is sea-sick ? ” 

No, Often does that when excited. Must 
be kept quiet before going to sleep. Try little 
more sugar." 

The last missive that sped across the 
trackless sea before the correspondence 
closed came in about ten o’clock at night. 

** Don't object to small quantity sponge-cake," 

I had to consult the stewardess about that. 

In spite of all my endeavours the baby 
becatne famous. The stewardess and I, now 
banded together in a common cause, had 
almost , to hold the cabin-door by physical 
force from the crowd of worshipping intruders. 


and at the end a n,oble. silver mug, whkh had 
been telegraphed for from Queenstown, was 
presented to her from the passengers and 
crew. Nevertheless, we were able to main- 
tain our privacy for many hours in the day, 
and Rebecca and I had great times together. 
We invented a game of thrilling interest, in 
which she would bravely fling herself into 
space off the top of the chest of drawers, 
with close-shut eyes, and never failed to 
express surprise and delight when she found 
a pair of arms waiting to save her. And we * 
played at looking for needles in a bundle of 
hay — by rummaging delightedly in my hair— 
and trying to pick them out one by one. She 
had a charming disregard for the laws of^ 
gravity, and nothing pleased me more than 
the way in which she would gravely put 
things down in space when she had finished 
with them, and start with surprise when they 
fell with a thud to the floor. And we spent 
uproarious hours scratching and patting at 
the baby in the looking-glass. I am not sure 
that the best time of all was not the early 
morning from six to eight. Rebecca was 
always at the top of her form then, but she 
was also incomparalflc in her bath. 

And so in the course of time the ship reached 
Liverpool, and a grateful mother bore her 
away. She was asleep when 1 parted from 
her, with one little fat hand — a mere plump 
little pad of pink, creased digits — turned 
palm upward against her chin. Hang it, 
she was a trump, Rebecca. 

1 do not like to look back upon the dreary 
fortnight that 1 spent at home. I have 
never in my life been so restless and discon- 
tented, so much in need of a rational occupa- 
tion. I think I knew from the first that there 
could be only one end to it. I held out as 
long as I reasonably could, and then packed 
my portmanteau and went to see Rebecca. 
It was only the first of a succession of 
visits. 

Mrs. Holland and I are to be married next 
month, and the only blot upon our happiness 
is in the fact that I have not yet persuaded 
her that I love her with a whole heart 
and for herself alone. As a matter of fact, 

I do. And it is fortunate, for I am some- 
times tempted to believe that, in the 
peculiar circumstances, I might have been 
content with a less desirable bride had it be^ 
necessary. For there was no other way of 
entering into full possession of Re^cca. 
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A Series of Stories ToU by Le^ain^ Actors ana Actresses on TU V 
Experiences While on Tow 

IUu5tratea hy W. E. Wi^full. - 








|ITH the exxeption of com- 
11 mercial travellers, the mera- 
* * professions have 

travelled more than our lead- 
ing actors and actresses. 
During their travels it goes 

everv ^ that each and 

Katr/ must, at one time or another 

interestfnr ex- 

aS^actreS of Ih?!j "'°ll 
«w stresses of the day their opinions of 

hapienings that hai 
aver befallen them ? on the roi^.» 






Sir George AJexanaer. 

In a lengthy experience of stage life I rai 

havp'^K f 1 ?*^^ happenings whiel 

have befallen me at one time and anothei 

when on the road.” from the point o 
view of readers of The Strakd Magazine 
however, I think that the foUowing tracit 
inte^rS”*^* prove of the greatest general 

Nearly twenty-five years ago. the latt 'Sir 
Henry Irving’s company— troupe, they 
termed us — found ^mselves, ithrin 
Christmas week, in one td the Westeiihiiaii* 
of the United States. some ,re*“l^ 
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other Christmas is invariably associated, as 
far as the commissariat department is con- 
cerned, with puddings endowed with that 
Christian name, and, as he had received a 
goodly supply of this most indigestible of 
foods from a friend in England, Irving made 
the said puddings an excuse to entertain the 
members of his company to what, I have 
reason to believe, the manager of the hotel 
styled a “ banquet.’.^ 

Now, some of us had been staying at this 
particular hostelry for many days, and, after 
a dismal experience of the chefs ability, it 
was perhaps only natural that we should 
entertain grave doubts as to whether the 
banquet would turn out a success or not. 
Still, Irving, apparently, had no fears on this 
matter, and, with that thoroughness which 
characterized everything he took up, he went 
to the greatest pains to make satisfactory 
arrangements for the feast. 

Accordingly the coloured chef was sum- 
moned to his rooiji, and, with a disregard for 
the truth which would surely have done justice 
to Ananias at his best, he assured Irving that 
he was qualified to cook for any or every 
crowned head in Europe, after which blatant 
“ terminological inexactitude ” he submitted 
a long “ menoo ” for our host’s approval. It 
certainly promised well. 

Irving, however, mindful of previous meals 
put before him at the establishment, ventured 
to say that the food he had already eaten in 
the hotel was not cooked as well as he could 
wish ; but the darky assured him that, as 
far as this ‘‘ Irving banquet ” was concerned, 
it would “ lick creation ” ; whereupon he was 
handed the six large Christmas puddings in 
their basins. 

“ Do you know how to serve them ? ” 
asked Irving. 

“In course I do,” replied the chef y with such 
dignity that to question farther seemed an 
insult. 

Christmas Day came. We sat down full of 
expectations. The dinner was served, and 
Irving criticized each course as it came. 

“Soup — cold; but, thank goodness! there 
is the pudding.” “ Fish— ahem !— well— it 
certainly was not caught yesterday ; but, 
thank Heaven ! there is the pudding.” 
“ Turkey— tough as leather ; beef — probably 
horse — and fearfully underdone at that. But, 
by the merciful foresight of Providence and 
the kindly thought of a friend in England, 
we have the puddings.” 

They came — all that was left of them — left 
of the six of them. The darky chef had turned 
them out of their basins into a large quantity 


of hot water, and they were served as a kind 
of sauce in soup-plates 1 

Miss Ellaline Terriss. 

I can think of many interesting touring 
experiences which have occurred to me at one 
time and another, but none which amused me 
more than a certain happening which occurred 
when I was playing in “ The Catch of the 
Season ” in Dublin, not long ago. 

On the morning this incident took place I 
was taking a drive round the Irish capital pn 
a jaunting-car, and, coming to a handsome 
building and not knowing what it was, never 
having visited Dublin before, I asked the 
Jarvey what this interesting landmark repre- 
sented. 

“ Ah, shure, miss,” he replied, “ that’s the 
Bank of Oireland, where the English put the 
money they take from us.” 

I said, “ Oh, indeed I ” 

Looking up, I saw the six statues that sur- 
rounded the top of the structure, and I said 
to Pat : — 

“ Who are those statues of ? ” 

He said : “ Begorra 1 they’re the twelve 
Apostles.” 

I said : “ There are only six.” 

He said : “ That’s roight ; the others are 
having lunch with the Lord Liftinant.” 

Miss Lillak McCartKy. 

One touring experience I can recall stands 
out far more clearly than any other in my 
mind. It occurred some years ago, when I 
was acting in a large town in the North of 
England, where it was a case of “ house full ” 
every night. Despite this fact, however, on 
the third evening I noticed that a seat, almost 
in the middle of the front row of the stalls, 
had been empty at each performance, although 
every other place in the house was occupied. 

The following day, happening to meet the 
proprietor of the theatre, I pointed out the 
matter to him. “ Oh, yes ; but I wonder you 
noticed it,” he replied, gravely. “ That’s 
* A 9 ’ — we never sell it, because it’s not for 
sale. You see, it’s this way. Nearly ten 
years ago a lady died suddenly in that seat, 
and, out of respect to her memory, her 
husband has paid us so much a year ever.i 
since to keep it empty.” 

“ Doesn’t he ever use it himself ? ” I asked. 

“ Only once a year. On the anniversary 
of her death he takes ‘ A lo,’ the seat next to 
it. He was sitting in that seat when she 
died. He will be there on Saturday night, 
as that is the anniversary of his wife’s death.” 

The manager spoke truly. On Saturday 
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D^l ** A %o was occupied by a tall, broad- 
sfcouMered man, with a sad, stem, clean- 
sbavim face, the sternness of which, however, 
wiEW largely softened by a pair of very soft, 
very tender, very, very kindly eyes. During 
the performance I found time to glance more 
than dnce at the occupant of A lo,*^ whose 
coat and hat, I noticed, were carefully 
placed on the seat of A 9.” Once or 
twice it seemed to me that he le^nt over 
the arm which separated the two seats, after 
the manner of one listening either to, or for, 
something — or someone. 

But when I came on the stage in the third 


should come forth m solemn and dignified 
state and present the keys of the city to 
Kings of England and France--who wero 
respectively represented by myself and ifr* 
W. H. Goschen—as Iiick would have it, we 
two royal sovereigns became so inextricably 
caught in each other's armour that we re- 
mained locked together, like Siamese twins, 
until the curtain fell. 

Needless to say, this unexpected ** amalga^ 
mation " on our part caused considerable 
amusement in the house. But worse was to 
follow. The drawbridge, after being lowered, 
refused in the most determined manner to 


act, to my surprise I noticed that A 10 " 
was bereft of its occupant, and at the close 
of the piece the manager told me that the 
man had died suddenly and that his body had 
been borne home from 
the theatre. . 

1 shuddered with horror ^ 

when I heard the news, 
for it setimed to me that 
I had lost a friend. But 
as I walked slowly home- | 

ward later on I realized 
that the incident was 
really more joyous than 
horrible, for did it not 
illustrate the beauty and 
pathos of a great love, 
and that a sorrowing soul 
would now sorrow no 
longer, for at last it had 
reached a haven of rest ? 

Mr. H. B. Irving. l« P|p 

One of the most me- 
m 0 r a b 1 e experiences 

which ever happened to 
me when playing out of 
London occurred some 
years ago, when the Dra- ^ 

matic Society at Oxford 
p^roduced “ King John.” ,< .^1115 curta 

The second act, as all on the stage, cuj 


meet the other side of the moat, and, in 
consequence, Mahomet " had to go to the 
mountain — in other words, the solid walls Of 
Angiers had to be pushed forward from the 
wings to make up for the eco- 
nomical dimensions of the 

Ihis unusual feat having 
been succe;>s fully accomplished^ 




“WHEN THE CURTAIN W^AS RUNG DOWN HE STILL REMAINED KNEELING 
ON THE STAGE, CUSHION IN HAND, IN FULL VIEW OF THE AUDIENCE.” 


readers of The Strand 


Magazine are doubtless well aware, is sup- 
posed to take place in front of the walls of 
Angiers ; and, although the production had 
been most carefully arranged by Mr. Alan 
Mackinnon, things in this act did not work out 
as they should have done. Hence the following 
catastrophes happened — catastrophes which, 
I may say, I am never likely to forget. 

In the fir^t place, at the end of the act, 
wl|en it had been arranged that the gates of 
city should be thrown open, the draw- 
bridge lowered, and the first citizen of Angiers 


amidst loud cheers from the house, the hearer 
of the keys advanced towards Mr. Goschen 
and myself, who were still in the most hope- 
less tangle, and, kneeling before us with as 
much dignity as he could summon up in the 
circumstances, offered them to us. 

So far, so good. Unfortunately, however, 
the well-meaning citizen proved himself 
exceedingly bad judge of distance, for wjben 
the curtain was rung down he still remai(b^ 
kneeling on the sts^e, cushion in hah'flij. 
full view of the aucuence— ^with 
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curtain as a background ! By this time the 
house was literally doubled up with laughter, 
and when I recall the uproarious scene of 
mirth which followed that act, I breathe a 
deep sigh of relief to think that, at any rate, 
the Bard of Avon was not there to see his 
masterpiece burlesqued in this unique manner. 
Until the end of all time I am never likely to 
forget the walls of Apgiers at Oxford. 

Miss Marie Studkolme. 

It must be unpleasant enough to be 
mistaken for a lunatic when one actually 
is slightly deficient in tliose mental qualities 
the possession of which entitle us poor 
mortals to account ourselves sane,'’ but it 
is ten thousand times worse to be regarded 
as a lunatic when one is nothing of the kind. 
How do 1 know ? Because once when on 
the road " I actually experienced the feeling ; 
so that I feel fully entitled to express my 
opinion on the matter. 

It happened in this way. 1 was playing 
at Manchester, and as it was Boxing Day 
I had given instructions to my chauffeur 
that at any cost I must be at the theatre at 
least half an hour before the curtain was due 
to ring up. But the Fates decreed otherwise, 
for twelve miles from Manchester the car 
broke down in the most determined manner, 
and, as I watched my chauffeur indulging in 
various seemingly ineffective contortions 
underneath, on looking at my watch I was 
horrified to find that in three-(|uarters of an 
hour I was due at the theatre. I need 
scarcely say that T felt at my wits' end — 
literally frantic, in fact — for Christmas audi- 
ences are invariably impatient, and that very 
morning my understudy had fallen ill.- 

Suddenly, however, just when 1 was think- 
ing of starting to run, skip, hop, or jump the 
journey, a ray of hope gleamed on the horizon 
in the shape of a farmer jogging solemnly 
along in his cart, and when he came up, as the 
situation looked desperate, I gleefully accepted 
his kindly offer to drive me to the station“a 
distance, by the way, of just over two miles. 

We had not gone far when my Good 
Samaritan pulled up. 

There is a short cut to the station through 
these fields, missy," he said ; “ and if you 
hurry up you should just be in time to catch 
the next train, which leaves at seven." 

Hurry up ! Never before or since have I 
run so fast — and, between ourselves, I hope I 
never shall, for in my wild career I lost my 
hat, my hair came undone, 1 dropped my gloves 
in a ditch, I half lost a shoe, and goodness 
knows how many hairpins ; but, best of all, 


I arrived at the station just in time to be 
bundled into a carriage by a burly porter as 
the train was steaming out. 

The only occupant of the carriage was an 
austere, not to say acid-looking, elderly lady, 
who gazed aghast at me as I was literally 
thrown through the door, and her critical, 
nervous glance struck me as so irresistibly 
funny that I burst out laughing, and continued 
to laugh in staccato tones every time I caught 
her eye. At first the good lady merely 
looked at me in surprise, but presently^ she 
began to fidget about nervously, and at the 
next station she edged towards the door, and, 
calling the guard, said, in audible tones: 

There's a dangerous lunatic in this carriage, 
guard. Kindly have her removed at once, 
or she^will do me some harm." 

Of course, when I explained who I was 
everything came right. But fancy running 
the risk of having to spend Boxing Day in a 
lunatic asylum ! The very thought sends a 
cold shudder down my back ; but, after all, 
all's well that ends well. 

Miss Zena Dare. 

The most memorable incident I can remem- 
ber when touring ? Well, I have been “ on 
the road " so often that I can recall quite a 
number of experiences — some amusing, and 
some very much the reverse. Perhaps, 
however, the following deserves pride of 
place. 

Some years ago I was playing the leading 
part in pantomime in a certain large north- 
country town. We had been rehearsing for 
over a week, and as the hours had been long 
the strain of the work naturally began to 
tell on the less robust members of the com- 
pany, and the stage-door ke(‘pcr told me one 
evening as I was leaving that a member of 
the chorus was dangerously ill, and was living 
in lodgings close by the theatre. 

Now, a considerable theatrical experience 
has proved to me many a time that rehearsal 
times are frequently far from joyous periods 
from the point of view of small-salaried 
artistes, for, as everyone knows, they are not 
paid for rehearsing. I therefore asked my 
father, who was with me, to call and see if he 
could be of any assistance. On his return 
1 was much distressed to learn that the luck- 
less actor was delirious, and was raving wildly 
about a certain play he said in his wanderings 
he had written, and which, if produced 
successfully, would enable him to marry a 
member of the company, who was in the 
chorus of the pantomime, although I did not 
know this at the time. The sadness of the 
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»io<f struck me most forcibly; but I saw 
Homing ni^ore of the actor for two years, as his 
proved too severe for him to take his 
pigee in the company, although I often used 
to wonder whether his play had been produced 
^d whether he had been able to satisfy his 
matrimonial ambitions. 

^ In Glasgow, however, just two years later, 
I happened to go to a matin6e to see the first 
performance of a new play, which turned out 
a triumphant success from the point of view 
of the playwright, and in an almost equal 
degree also from that of the heroine, whose 
acting was brilliant. At the fall of the curtain 
there was a general cry of ‘‘ Author ! At 
first he refused to come before the curtain; 
but finally, after the house had shouted itself 
hoarse, he appeared, looking very nervous at 
the unaccustomed ordeal of having to make 
a speech. 

And who do you think the author turned 
out to be ? None other than my erstwhile 
actor friend, an ex-member of a pantomime 
chorus. The heroine, too, proved to be the 
chorus-lady whose ability he had praised so 
highly in his delirious ramblings. 

As a general rule, in life, I fear incidents of 
this kind do not work out to a happy ending ; 
but this was the exception which proves the 
rule, for a few days afterwards the budding 
playwright and the heroine of his first play 
were married — and I was present at the cere- 
mony. To-day, if I were to mention the 
name of either the playwright or his wife 
hundreds of people would surely say, “ I 
never knew that he or she ever occupied so 
lowly a position on the stage as that of a 
chorister in pantomime.” But they did — as 
he, she, and I well know. 

Miss Ada Reeve. 

Beyond all manner of doubt the strangest 
incident that has ever occurred to me “ on 
the road ” took place during a recent tour in 
South Africa. One evening, just after my 
arrival at the theatre, I received the following 
note by messenger from a certain coloured 
gentleman, who, from the photograph he 
enclosed, I gathered must be a sort of minia- 
ture Lobengula or pocket-Cetewayo. 

This is how the letter ran ; I have spelt it 
(greedy because his skill in that line was 
jik&t all human understanding — in fact, it 
^t*^u|ihoni 2 ed the most euphonic spelling 
inteinable : — 

** Dear shining, twinkling, glittering Star, — 
Y6ur voice must be even finer than that of 
^ English lark, which the Heaven parson 
we h£^ often desicribed to me. But his 


tones are like the roaring bf a lion. 
white lady, though I shall nevfer meet 
I fear, yet I would like you to know that 
heart of a great man — I am, indeed, a 
man — is yours. In my own country here 1 
can have as many black wives as t like, and 
cattle, and glittering beads. But sbee I 
have seen you no longer do I care for any 
of my black wives. Will yoii give mh per^ 
mission, Queen of beautiful white womens to 
get together a great Impi, and rid South 
Africa of every human being, except your- 
self ? Then, Lady of the Shining, Starry 
Eyes, you and I could become King and 
Queen of this great Mysterious Land.” 

The messenger explained that the writer of 
this note would carry out any verbal message 
I sent him without delay, though he would 
prefer to see me in person, 1 would add that 
he seemed quite surprised when I told my 
dresser to say that, so far as I was personally 
concerned, I was of a particularly peace- 
loving nature, and that I felt no wish to 
occupy so exalted a position as that of Queen 
of South Africa. 

And in this way did I avert the terrible 
slaughter threatened by my unknown and 
seemingly warlike correspondent, who evi- 
dently had quite unique confidence in his 
powers of dealing out destruction. 

Mr. Arthur Roberts. 

I wasn’t actually playing in the company 
myself, but the incident happened on the 
road to a certain actor then unknown, but 
now quite famous ; and as the story is a 
good one and the experience far more amusing 
than any touring experience of my own that 
I can think of, I give it with the best inten- 
tions in the world. The play was serious 
and in blank verse, and my friend, who was 
only in the early twenties at the time, had to 
understudy one of the leading parts. Full of 
ambition, he spent hours daily on learning his 
lines, and his reward came when one morning 
he was told that he would have to play the 
part that very night. 

The most important speech he had to give 
forth was in reply to the query: “ \Vhat 
shall I do, good stranger ? ” or something of 
the sort ; and this is what he ought to have 
answered in return — kindly note the l>eautiful 
blank verse : — 

Nay, speak not, breathe not, hardly dare to move, 

For if thou dost, most surely will they find, 

And slay thee dead— most hprrid thing to do 1 

Wherefore maintain thy peace in peril of thy life, 

The faleful night arrived. My 
friend received his cue, and lo and 
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he opened his mouth with terrible earnestness 
to make reply in a manner which, had it 
worked out as he doubtless thought it would, 
must inevitably have struck straight home to 
the heart of every member of the audience. 

But unfortunately, like many an actor 
before and since, when the time arrived for 
him to declaim the author’s words he dis- 
covered, to his consternation, that he could not 
remember them in the faintest degree. For 
a moment he stood as one rooted to the spot 
with horror. His eyes began to start out of 
his head, the roof of his mouth grew parched 
even as the interior of a lime-kiln, his manly 
frame began to quiver with fear — in truth he 
presented a sorry sight. But a remembrance 
of the words came not, though, of a sudden 
— Heaven-sent gift ! — he recollected their 
meaning. 

A gleam of triumph scintillated in his frank 
blue eye, and, leaning forward towards the 
footlights, so that if possible not a single 
member of the audience should be unfortu- 
nate enough to miss his great speech, he said, 
with terrible earnestness and grim deter- 
mination : — 

’USH ! ” 

I must apologize for this experience not 
being my own — I can’t help it — and by the 
same token I wouldn’t claim it for worlds. 
That one word “ ’Ush ” represents one of the 
greatest tragedies that have ever taken place 
on the road — that is to say, tragedies from 
the actor’s point of view. 

Miss Cecilia Loftus. 

Some of my most pleasant memories are 
of the days I spent playing leading lady with 
the late Sir Henry Irving, whose kindness 1 
shall never forget. The last night I played 
with him “ on the road ” stands out par- 
ticularly clearly in my memory, and 1 regard 
the incident as one of the most interesting 
I have ever experienced during the course of 
many tours. Just before the jewel scene, 
when he was standing in the wings in his 
Mephistophelian dress, Sir Henry walked up 
to me and, placing a necklace round my 
throat, he said, “ If only you study as dili- 
gently in the future as you have done with me 
on this tour, your career on the stage should 
indeed be a triumphant one,” 

Those who have ever experienced the 
worries and anxieties consequent on the 
playing of an important leading part will 
retdily realize how proud I was at these 
sincere words of encouragement from the 
greatest actor of the day, I can recall no 
experience which has occurred to me on the 


road ” with so much genuine pride as this ' 
little incident. 

Mr. G. P. Huntley. 

My most interesting touring experience ? 

I will tell you — with brutal frankness, coupled 
with a feeling of deep gratitude that it occurred 
many years ago. 

1 was on the road ” at the time with a 
certain travelling company, which, alas ! fell 
upon bad times, with the result that for weeks 
the male artistes in this scintillating shqw 
thirsted long and often ; for, between us, we 
coiild not “ whip up ” enough to soften the 
heart of even the most reasonably-minded 
purveyor of liquid refreshment of an alcoholic 
kind. And a love of the truth compels me to 
say that, as with a horse, so with an actor — 
you can lead him to water, but it does not 
necessarily follow that you can make him 
drink it. 

But this is beside the question. One 
lucky day Fortune smiled upon our company 
once more, for the villain managed to induce 
some half-witted individual to lend him a 
whole ten shillings — and all at the same time — 
whereupon we thirsty actors hied ourselves to 
the nearest house of call which vended liquid 
and stimulating refreshment. 

There all went well until the juvenile lead, 
who had an unusually large mouth, reminis- 
cent in many respects of the main entrance to 
a circus tent, was asked what particular form 
of poison he fell disposed to partake of. 

“ Thank you very much, old friend,” he 
replied, glibly. “ I’ll have a mouthful of 
whisky.” 

“ No, you won’t, my boy,” came the reply, 
still more glibly, as his host gazed first of all 
at his half-sovereign and then at his guest’s 
portentously capacious jaws ; “ you’ll have 
just the same as the others.” 

Mr. George Graves. 

Have any interesting experiences occurred 
to me when on the road ? In truth there 
have ; and sometimes even now I lie awake 
in the middle of the night and shudder at the 
very remembrance of many a tragic occur- 
rence which has befallen me in provincial 
climes. 

One incident in particular is engraven deep' 
on my memory. Many summers ago, with 
two other uncaptured criminals, I tried my 
hand at “ busking f.e., Ye Gay Seaside 
Warblers or Pierrots ” (with the accent on 
the latter syllable). We bought lavender- 
coloured flannels and mysterious masks, and 
hied ourselves to a popular watering-place 
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We of Wight— that is to say, a 
watering-place which is popular in the 
eeaedn; but, as events turned out, we 
arrived on the scene precisely two months 
before the season started. But no matter 
wwe thought that the combination of 
lavatider^-coloured flannel summer suits — you 
know the species of garment ; one shower 


ceeded to induce the tradespeiike 
us to put our bills up in semi4sh4um*tliaW|#^ 
cum - sweetstuff '^confeOtionerV - and 
shops, and also one in the local bartoV 
Ushment, whereupon the latter becanlia|iO 
cited at the busy air his shop had 
that he severely cut the chin of the only clShf 
who had visited him for weeks. * 

We opened on Saturday 
night. Why on Satur- 
day night ? Because we 
thought it would be pay- 
night. Before 
making our 
appearance on. 
the pier we 
bribed a num- 
ber of semi- 
alcoholic fisher- 
men to come 
and see the 






FOR THE HONOUR 
OF THE SCHOOL. 
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Guard, guard it well, where Sidney fell, 

The poet-soldiei’s grave ; 

Thy life shall roll, 0 royal soul, 

Through other hearts as birave. 

While thought to wisdom wins the gay, 

While strength upholds the free, 

Are we the sons of yesterday 
Or heirs of thine and thee ? 

S the chorus rang out I felt an 
emotion of exhilaration, or 
rather of exaltation, stir with- 
in me. It was the first time 
I had had the good fortune 
to attend a concert of the 
School on the Hill. 1 had met 
Harrovians time and again during the last ten 
years. It would be invidious to say that 
there were no men so loyal to their old school, 
but certainly none more loyal. Again, Civis 
Hergensis sum — which, being interpreted, may 
be freely rendered, “ I say, were you at 
Harrow ? So was I ’’ — was an Open Sesame 
to cordiality between perfect strangers. 
These characteristics, however, are common, 
mutatis mutandis, to Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and others. I had generally, how- 
ever, noted a certain open self-assurance of 
bearing, which differed more in kind than in 
degree from the polish of Eton or the state- 
liness of Winchester, and which was by no 
means displeasing. 

In the school concert I had found its origin, 
as I believed, and from that moment only the 
school songs on the programme interested 
me. The incidental instrumental concertos 
and solos were well enough executed, but 
they were relatively but dry bones, not the 
expr^sion oi the life of some great power, 
when we came to the great old song 


“ Forty Years On,’^ a further revelation 
lightened on me. Pemberton, my friend 
beside me, who had left Harrow in ^i»e late 
’eighties, seemed to cast aside twenty years ifcs 
a garment and stood up with the fr^hness 
and vigour of youth upon him, despite the 
lines on his face and the grey streaks in his 
hair. And, as I looked round the long lines 
of Old Boys, pouring out their hearts in lusty 
song, I realized that for a few brief minutes 
they were boys again, the childre.n of one 
great mother, as well as the heirs of years on 
years of noble traditions. 

Pemberton looked at me somewhat 
quizzically as we struggled down the Speech- 
Room steps. 

‘‘ I told you it would be an experience,” 
he said. 

“It was, indeed ! ” 1 replied, heartily. “ 1 
feel as if something had happened, and ” 

Further discu.ssion was interrupted by a 
jovial and reverend gentleman of dignified 
aspect smiting Pemberton upon the shoulder, 
and proclaiming to all within earshot : — 

“ Halloa ! It’s old (Tumps. How are you, 
Clumps ? ” 

To which Pemberton replied, as cordially, 
“ Halloa ! Hedgehog,” and from that moment 
till the train emptied itself at Marylebone 
Station I was out of it. 

Pemberton carried me off to* dinner at his 
club. We had been at Merton together in 
the same year, on the same landing, and the 
best of good friends, and, though we had not 
exchanged word or line for a decade, we had 
taken up the friendship again just where it 
left off, as is the fashion of men — but not of 
women. 





Well/^ I said, as soon as we were settled 
in a taxi, “ tell us all about yourself. Where 
have you been all this time, and what have 
you been doing, and what going to do ? ” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ I have not been dis- 
barred yet. I have even taken silk. When 
1 am not practising in town, I am on circuit ; 
when I am not on circuit, I am on the moun- 
tains ; and on Monday, the day after to-morrow, 
I am off to the North for Easter. Your 
turn.” 

“ I have been engaged in base commercial 
enterprise in China, varied by excursions to 

S pan and Amoy — which, by the way, is in 
ina. I arrived home yesterday in this 
detestable acreage of bricks and mortar; 
tried to walk out of it this morning ; some 
kindly Olympian piloted me to the King's 
Head, where I cannoned into you, et voild 

** Yes ; but what are you going to do ? ” 
Vot. jeln--42. 


** Don’t know and don’t care, so long as it 
is out of London. 

1 am as a weed 

Torn from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail 

Where’er the surge may sweep or temi)cst’s breath 
prevail.” 

Pemberton threw up his eyes in mock 
despair. 

“ Do you mean to say,” he demanded, 
‘‘ that you haven’t been cured of your ever- 
lasting quoting? I say, Amoy is a moun- 
tainous place, is it not ? ” 

“ It is.” 

“ Are you fond of climbing ? ” 

** To me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture,” 

I replied, mischievously, being ignorant, in 
my innocence, that in Britain the ver^ ** 
climb ” had become spjecialiased to mmm tb^ 
ascent of such precipices that tbe 
person only attempts m nightmareit/ 
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my companion had developed into one of 
those madmen who risk life and limb in 
attempts to climb places where man was never 
intended to set foot. 

“ Hooray ! exclaimed Pemberton. “ Then 
youVe booked for Borderdale this Easter. 
Bouverie wired me this morning that he has 
a touch of flu^ and is crocked. Consequently 
his bed is vacant, and I was looking for another 
man. You come with me, and I think I can 
promise you another experience.’’ 

“ If it’s like this afternoon’s,” I answered, 
warmly, “ consider me booked.” 

Pemberton smiled. 

It is hardly of the same kind,” he said. 

So I judged. But what kind is it ? ” 

“ Humph ! Damp, discomfort, dirt, danger, 


splendid exercise, grand scenery, and the 
best of good fellowship.^’ 

I replied : — 

** Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 
Tis hard to reconcile. 

Nevertheless I will go with thee.” 

After dinner we adjourned to the strangers’ 
billiard-room, which fortunately we had to 
ourselves — fortunately, for glimpses of notes 
like the catch of a song kept coming over me, 
elusive recollections of the airs that I had 
heard that afternoon, but which I could not 
lay hold of. Consequently Pemberton, who 
knew them all by heart, words and music, was 
in constant requisition, to the great delight 
of myself and, I hope, to the edification of 
the marker. 
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It’s a very odd thing/’ I said, after a 
while, ‘‘ that you have steadily avoided the 
song that took my fancy most — ^and, of 
course, I can’t for the life of me remember 
what it is.” 

By way of reply Pemberton said Oh 1 ” 
chalked his cue, and ran out with a thirty- 
seven break unfinished. Then, turning to 
me, he asked me what I had been saying. I 
repeated the purport of rny words. 

‘‘ Well,” he asked, but what was it ? I 
mean, what was it about ? Can’t you give 
me a lead ? ” 

1 thought a moment. Some of the 
senior boys said something during the chorus. 
Let me see. Oh ! 1 recollect now ” 

But Pemberton interrupted me by softly 
humming a few bars. “ Here, sir,” he ended, 
“ I’m not quite certain that, taken all round, 
it is not my favourite, always excepting 
‘ Forty Years On.’ ('ertainly your preference 
is in distinguished company. When King 
Edward VII., of blessed memory, came to the 
Hill that was the song that most attracted 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. To descend, 
however, to matters practical for a moment. 
How about your kit ? ” 

After some cross-questioning it was passed 
as adequate, except as to tiie feet. This 
necessitated a visit to South Mollon Street 
on Monday morning for the purchase of 
boots — fearsome constructions of steel and 
hide — and the postponement of our start. 
It seemed, however, that the delay was not 
without its compensations. Pemberton forth- 
with arranged that the heavy baggage (two 
Gladstones) should be sent ahead, whilst we 
took the afternoon train to Eskwater, slept 
the night there, and walked over to Border- 
dale End next day, rucksack (another pur- 
chase) on back, by way of a training grind. 
Pemberton’s two companions, Martin and 
Kempson, Harrovians both, we should find 
at Borderdale End. To my inquiry why we 
should not accompany our luggage it was 
revealed to me that Borderdale was one of 
the few delectable places left in England, 
twelve miles from anywhere, only reasonably 
accessible from one side, to reach which there 
was only one decent train from London, and 
that we had missed. 

We were up betimes the next morning, 
for the walk from Eskwater to Borderdale, 

I learned, was twenty long miles, including 
a rough pass over two thousand feet high, 
and a very home of blizzards. We left the 
hotel, took two turns through the twisting 
streets of the quaint little town, and in a 
moment I found myself in Eden. It was one 


of those gracious days that tell of wifiteiT ppt 
and summer to come. On all sides grade |ted 
beauty were budding into life. Tne spring 
was spring indeed, the sky of the old| im- 
memorial blue; the air was musical with 
warblings and fra^ant with the scent of 
blossoms. 

“ ‘ For, lo ! the winter is past, the tain is 
over and gone ; the flowers appear on the 
earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come,’” I quoted, unreproved. Pemberton, 
in fact, smiled responsively, and then laughed 
lightly with the pure joy of living. A few 
hundred yards brought us to the main road, 
shut in by trees on both sides, and affording 
to the left occasional peeps of what seemed 
to be a sheet of water ; then a short ascent, 
and all at once I stopped, speechless, well- 
nigh breathless with delighted surprise. 

Immediately below me was Eskwater, 
stretching out on the left between its wooded 
shores an unruffled mirror of unsullied azure, 
and on the right, broadening toward the head 
of the lake, all a-dance with ripples and 
a-sparkle with sunbeams, in laughing contrast 
to the rugged barrier of rock and bracken that 
closed it in. And above all, sweeping round 
to the north in a magnificent confusion of 
broken outline, a most graceful cirque of 
snow-clad peaks, here shading off into slopes 
of tender green, there harsh with black crags 
and savage precipices. 

We strode on, stepping from crystal step 
to crystal step of the bright air, now skirting 
some rocky bluff, now by the side of some 
melodious stream of most transparent clear- 
ness, overarched by trees, with ever-shifting, 
ever-changing enframed panoramas of loveli- 
ness. Pemberton’s enthusiasm was kindled 
by my exhilaration. He talked incessantly. 
He knew every peak, every stone, every 
stream. Now and again he would break into 
song, and, always with a smile at me, into 
one of those songs that had so attracted me 
at the school concert. 

After a while the scenery became wilder, 
and soon I found myself in a narrow valley, 
walled in by noble mountains. Then followed 
an ankle-twisting wade across a flooded 
strath, intersected with runnels innumerable, 
a back-breaking grind up what the Ordnance 
Surveyors are facetiously pleased to call a 
pony-track, an almost vertical shute of loose 
and exceedingly sharp-edged stones, and 
then one step from spring into winter. 

To the right the ground fell away, affording 
distant glimpses of inviting valleys ; the 
left tier succeeded tier of forbidding 
and before and around if»ras snow, 
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bu^ wow. The ak was full of it, though the Careful I was, and right glad was I of my 
sky was clear> for a biting gale caught up the ' newly-purchased mountain-boots, and gladder 
frozen particles and drove them fiercely still of a steadying hand from Pemberton, 
before it, stinging our hands and faces like At length we passed once more from winter 

hard sand. Even Pemberton stopped talking, to spring, and my companion began to descant 
Doggedly, with bent heads and shut mouths, . on the glories of the vertical crags overhead, 
we fought our way on, now ascending, now I looked at them with dubious eye. 



STOPPED, SPEECHLESS, WELI.-NIGH BREATHLESS WITH DELIGHTED SURPRISE.’’ 


descending, till almost suddenly there ex- 
panded before us, enframed in a stupendous 
setting of crags, another panorama of snowy 
peaks. A few minutes more and a green glen 
opened at our very feet. 

“ Borderdale at last ! exclaimed Pember- 
tbn. ^ “ Our Mecca lies beyond that shoulder/' 
pointing to the projecting spur of a mountain 
which seemed to cut the valley in half ; “ and 
owt track is along the base of that scree. Be 
a bit careful. It's all right as a rule, but it 
looks ratber heavily iced. Come on.” 


“ Like Nicodemus Dodge in ‘ A Tramp 
Abroad,’ I consider them kind of rocks 
dangersome.” 

Pemberton laughed. 

There is a real and ever-present element 
of danger in climbing, and to recognize this 
is to reduce the risk of accident to a minimum* 
There are, of course, some men-— brilliant 
cragsmen, too, after a fashion — who ought 
never to be allowed on any mountain ; mt, 
as the great 0. G. writes, let US not seek to 
inoculate them with any other sport, for the 
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will be to render that sport dangerous. 
NWi there is one 

£te stopped himself^ and his brow clouded. 

'^Anyhow, I hope he won’t be here this 
Baster. If he is^ keep clear of him.” 

He strode on in moody silence to the foot 
df the pass, and thence, through a labyrinth 
of stone walls, to the local hotel. On the 
wall of the yard were seated two gentlemen, 
very much at their ease, with pipes in their 
mouths and slippers on their feet, who hailed 
us with acclamation. 

I was formally introduced and character- 
istically made to feel at my ease at once ; 
accepted as a comrade-in-arms without 
question. 

“ He wasn’t at Harrow,” explained Pember- 
ton, but he’s a Harrow enthusiast. I took 
him to the school concert on Saturday, and 
he’s been cracked on the songs ever since.” 

‘‘ That shows you to be a musician of the 
first water, sir,” said Kempson, the taller of 
the two, gravely. 

“ No,” I replied. “ I did not quite mean 
that, of course. They are pretty, and have a 

rare lilt, but there is something ” I 

hesitated. 

You mean,” explained Martin, ‘‘ that 
they catch and express the atmosphere of the 
Hill ? ” 

** Exactly.” 

” Anybody else here ? ” inquired Pem- 
berton. 

Yes, that sweep, Burnham,” said Kenip- 
son. “ I wonder for which of my many sins 
I am condemned to have my holidays spoiled 
by his nauseous presence ? ” 

Pemberton gave an exclamation of disgust. 

The man I was speaking of just now,” 
he explained to me ; then to the others, “ Is 
he in the hotel now ? ” 

** No. I hear he went off this morning 
with another ass to create a Zweieselgrat on 
Ash Crag, D. Gully.” 

Pemberton’s face darkened. 

“ A novice with him, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Pemberton kicked the ground savagely. 

“I don’t care that'' he said, snapping 
his fingers, “ whether he breaks his own 
worthless neck or not — but to take a novice ! 
It is too bad. I wish I had been here this 
morning. I would not have allowed it.” 

You would have had your work cut out, 
^Id man- — ” began Martin. 

** I — would — not — have — allowed — it,” 
returned Pemberton, emphasizing each word. 
'^Anyhow, I’ll go and see that we don’t have 
om meals spoiled by his contagion.” 


OP THE SCHOOL. ^ . 

f 

He turned as he spoke and walked Ibli 
hotel, leaving me a little an^vsed and « Htdi 
uncomfortable. ^ 

“ I see the gentleman is not Jn Pamb^oA*! 
books,” I remarked. 

Nor in anyone else’s,” said KettifN^Oti. 
“ I mistook him for a decent chap at fim, 
but afterwards I found him to be,’’ checking 
off the points on his finger-tips, selfieh. 
purse-proud, conceited, jealous, insolent, ana 
vindictive.” 

“ A pleasant combination.” 

‘‘ In anyone, yes,” assented Kempson, 
** but incomprehensible in a man who really 
loves the mountains.” 

“ I don’t think he does,” interposed 
Martin ; “ it’s only his insane desire for 
notoriety and to be lop dog. Ht‘ is a strong 

and daring climber ” 

But a bad and dangerous mountaineer,” 
insisted Kempson. “ He pradises compe- 
titive climbing, which is bad enough, and 
encourages others to do so, which is wicked. 
That’s why I call him vindictive.” 

There seemed a flaw in the ( onnection. I 
looked a question. Kempson understood 
and laughed. 

‘‘ I mean,” he explained, “ that last year 
in North Wales old Pemberton remonstrated 
with him about this. Burnham waxed loud 
and insolent, but was promptly sat on by the 
entire smoking-room, and retired in shame 
and confusion of face. And — would you 
believe it ? — the vindictive brute had his knife 
into Pemberton and tried his best to injure 
him professionally and socially.” 

“ I should not think that a safe game.” 

“ You have not seen Pemberton for some 
time ? ” inquired Martin. I nodded. “ Well, 
he has quieted down a lot — is just as mild as 
he used to be fiery. He does not believe in 
retaliation. All the same, it is natural that 
he should dislike being associated with 
Burnham. Nevertheless, I believe he would 
have tried to stop hiii^ this morning. By the 
way, do you know what made him late ? ” 

I explained it was the purchase of my boots, 

'' Ha ! ” commented Kempson, quizzically ; 
“ then but for your boots Burnham might not 
have gone to Ash (rag. Behold possibilities I 
Now, if I had a pair of boots that were respon- 
sible directly or indirectly for giving Burnham 
a toss. I’d have ’em framed.” 

“ I should not say that,” interposed Martin, 
seriously. ” D. Gully is bad enough at any 
time — ^the rottenest shop in the district ; but 
now, after these alternate thaw! and 
frosts ” 

The pause was eloquent. At that 
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Pemberton came out and carried me off to my in the well-worn volume of Harrow songs that 

room for change and clean down. We shared was handed to me. The others required 

the bedroom, and, I understood, were lucky neither words nor niusic. 
in that. Pemberton at the piano ran over the p»re- 

My friend was strangely silent. He was lude of the tune that had attracted me, whilst 



‘1 HAVE SOME RECOLLECTION OF A MAD DRIVE AT HEADLONG SPEED ALONG A NARROW ROAD.” 


not depressed exactly, but grave, and had an 
air of anxiety and expectancy, which after 
a while began to make me feel almost nervous. 

He rallied his spirits as we descended the 
stairs, and shouted to Kempson and Martin 
to come and have a sing-song in my honour 
in the drawing-room. 

Dusk was beginning to fall, but there was 
light enough by the window to read the words 


the others stood by, “ prepared to shout,*' 
as they said. Then the song commenced 
Like an ancient river flowing 

From the mountain to the sea 

“ Go on, Pemberton, man. What's up ? '* 
Pemberton had ceased playing, and was 
sitting with upraised finger. 

“ Listen I " he said, throwing open the 
window. 
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Far away down the road we could hear a 
famt, regular rattle, which grew momently 
more distinct and resolved itself into the 
rhythmical beat of galloping hoofs. 

** I knew it,’’ said Pemlferton, and slipped 
out of the room. 

We looked at each other inquiringly. 

** I believe,” explained Martin, “ that he 
thinks there has been an accident. Ash Crag 
seems to have got on his nerves. I wonder — ” 

He did not finish his sentence. Round a 
bend in the road came a horse and trap, 
driven at furious speed. Pemberton ran to 
meet it. There was a quick interchange of 
words and he turned towards us and shouted — 

“ A smash. Hurry up ! ” 

The next moment I was alone in the room. 

I followed the two at speed. 

You coming ? ” asked Martin. T nodded. 
“ Good man ! Jump into your boots.” 

Whilst I was settling my laces, and bungling 
in my haste, I heard the others conversing 
from r^*om to room. 

** You know,” shouted Kempson, through 
his door, “ we can’t expect Pemberton to 
come. It’s not fair or reasonable that he 
should risk his life for a blackguard who has 
insulted and injured him*” 

“ Of course not. We shall manage some- 
how, I don’t doubt.” 

In the hall we found Pemberton. He was 
pulling on his left boot and whistling softly 
to himself — the tune of the interrupted song. 

I say,” began both the others, discon- 
nectedly. “It’s perfectly absurd. You are 
not to come. Now, don’t be (juixotic.” 

Pemberton looked up at them and changed 
his whistling into song : — 

So to*day ! And, oh, if ever 
Duty’s voice is sounding clear, 

Bidding men to brave endeavour. 

Be our answer, We are here ! ” 

C'oine what will. 

Good or ill. 

We will answer, “ We are here ! ” 

For a moment the other two Harrovians 
stood to attention. 

“ Here, sir ! Here, sir ! Here, sir ! Here 
sir!” they answered, alternately, and then 
followed Pemberton at a run. 

Already two stretchers and first-aid appli- 
ances had been packed in the trap in a busi- 
nesslike way by the landlord. Martin had 
taken the reins, the owner of the cart, an aged 
farmer, having given up his seat, as he thought 
a lish young chap might be of more use,” 
and away we sped. 

I have some recollection of a mad drive at 
headlong speed along a narrow road that 
gleamed, white and ghostlike, in the gather- 


ing dusk, with a dark leke ot\ one side oVei* 
hung by sombre precipices, and on the O^er 
green spurs and wild valleys, till we tote into 
a little village with a green in the centre. 

A group of men were awaiting us. Them 
Pemberton hurriedly questioned, and ascer- 
tained the scene of the accident. Meantimei 
four of the men had started with the 
stretchers. . 

‘‘ Doctor’s aheed aready,” one of them 
informed us. 

We passed at a sharp trot across a field** 
path, under some trees, across a meadow, 
then, skirting a coppice, we found ourselves 
at the foot of a long slope of loose stones that 
shifted and yielded at every step, over which 
towered gigantic bastions of black, rifted 
crags. 

Steady up these screes,” said Pemberton 
to Martin, who was disposed to hurry. “ We 
may need all our breath at the finish. More 
haste, worse speed.” 

Steadily we toiled upwards, until at length 
we entered a gigantic fissure roofed by an 
enormous boulder, something like one of 
those colossal gateways on the Nile, but far 
more stupendous and magnificent. Under 
some overhanging crags on the left retaining 
wall were a small group of men. We halted, 
and Pemberton swiftly commenced to uncoil 
a length of rope he had slung over his 
shoulders. 

‘‘ Come in under shelter,” called one of the 
men, the doctor. “ There are a lot of stones 
falling.” 

As if to confirm his words, something came 
whistling out of the blackness overhead and 
splintered itself on the screes at my feet. 

“ Pleasant ! ” grumbled Pemberton. ** Come 
up under the chockstone.” 

A short scramble took us under the shelter 
of the great boulder. There Pemberton com- 
menced to tie on the rope. There was an 
outbreak of expostulation from the other two. 
Pemberton turned to them. 

“ Now, my dear fellows, who always 
leads ? ” 

“ But, look here, old man, it’s simply 
suicidal ” 

“ All the more reason I should go. I’m 
not married ; both of you are. Besides, they 
are only at the top of this pitch. Halloa ! ” 
he shouted, “ Burnham ! Are you there ? ” 

There was a faint answering call. Pember- 
ton smiled. 

‘‘That’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ 'Phey’re 
alive, anyhow.” 

As he spoke he turned his face to thi hUX 
wall of the gully. I watched him with 
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breathless anxiety and admiration. That 
such rocks were scalable I had, till then, no 
conception. Yet Pemberton worked his way 
up them — slowly, it is true, but with precision 
and certainty, seemingly with ease. I spoke 
to Martin. 

Difficult ? Yes/’ he replied. It’s quite 
stiff enou^ for me in daylight, and how he 
gets up in this darkness I can’t think. 
Halloa ! ” he called. “ How is it going ? 
Have you reached the traverse yet ? ” 

“ Just,” came a voice from the gloom. 

“ Shall I come up to you ? ” 

“ No, It would waste time. I can manage 
all right.” 

Martin turned to me and said ‘‘ Hush ! ” 
and gazed anxiously upwards. 

I could not understand him at once. 
Pemberton was only about twenty feet up, 
and surely, I thought, we could break 
his fall if he lost his hold. Gradually, 
however, I saw him working out- 
wards and diagonally upwards across a 
wide slab of light - coloured rock. I 
recognized then that, in case of a slip, 
he would fall outside and past us, and 
every step he took increased the depth 
beneath him. 

At length he came to a stop, and shouted 
to look out for stones, as he could not 
wait to be careful. Then he gradually drew 
himself out of sight, whilst a shower of 
loose rock dashed past us and down the 
gully-bed. 

Immediately afterwards came a tug at 
the rope. Martin expostulated, but was 
sternly told to hurry up and not waste 
time. 

There was a minute’s silence, and then, 
amid a cascade of stones, a dark form came 
swinging over the edge of the great boulder. 
Immediately Kempson worked his way out 
along a broad ledge, and, as the body came 
to his level, tenderly guided it back till Martin 
could reach it and draw it into the shelter 
of the cave. At the same time I found the 
doctor by my side. 

It was the man Burnham. He was very 
white and evidently suffering great pain. 
He spoke quickly and excitedly, whilst 
Martin hastily unknotted the rope round 
his waist. 

** It’s nothing,” he said, setting his teeth, 
leg’s broken, and I fancy a rib or two.” 
Then he caught sight of Martin, and flushed. 

You 1 ” he continued, harshly. ** What 
are you doing here? You call Pemberton 
your friend, and you let him go up there. 
It is raining stones. He has been hit once 


already. It is terrible. Pemberton — ^Pemb^- 
ton, who has saved my life, whom I have so 
wronged.” 

He began to cry weakly. Martin turned 
very white and lor a moment was silent. 
Then, with a fierce gesture, he said to Kemp- 
son 

“ I believe that was why he would not let 
me follow up.” 

Kempson shook his head in vexed assent 
and continued gazing upwards. Soon Burn- 
ham’s companion was safely lowered. Tfe 
was unconscious, but comparatively uninjured. 
Again we waited. 

“ I ought to have insisted on going,” 
muttered Martin. “ His hands must be quite 
worn out with the strain.” 

I’m not afraid of his grip,” replied 
Kempson. “ Moreover, there’s a first- 
class belay there, and all he had to do 
was to ease them down round it. 
That,” as another fragment came 
whizzing by, “ is what I fear. Ah ! here 
he comes.” 

We could now discern Pemberton’s form 
outlined darkly against the light slab. We 
held our breath as he moved steadily 
down. 

Once under the shelter of the chock- 
stone ” began Martin. 

There was a quick, dark shadow on the 
pale slab, a crash, a shower of splinters, and a 
great rock bounded down the gully and out 
on to the scree. And with the rock fell 
Pemberton. 

By the time we had reached him the 
shepherds below had lifted him and carried 
him to the shelter of the overhanging crags, 
and propped him against the wall of the gully. 
The doctor bent over him for a moment. It 
needed not the sad conviction of the shake of 
his head to tell us the awful truth. The whole 
of the left side was dreadfully crushed and 
mutilated, and there was that in his 
face 

And then Pemberton opened his eyes and 
smiled. 

1 bent over him. 

“lam in no pain,” he whispered ; “ but my 
time is very short. Good-bye. Tell the 
others I want to say good-bye.” 

I gave his message, choking. Kempson 
and Martin knelt beside him— -one white 
and silent, the other with manly tears running 
down his bronzed cheek. 

“ Is there anything we can do ? ” asked 
Martin. 

Pemberton shook his head feebly. Then 
he smiled again. 
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“Yes. Sing me one of the old songs — the 
songs of the dear old Hill. That one we were 
singing-—^’ 

His voice failed and his head drooped for 
a moment. 

Then he raised it. 

“ You will, wonT you ? 

It was a strange scene. The dying man, 
with the grey twilight on his grey face, and 
his friends on their knees, struggling with 
their grief to fulfil his last behest. Gradually 
their voices grew stronger. They had reached 
the third verse : — 


One by one — and as they name us 
Forth we pass from boyhood’s rule. 

Sworn to be renowned and famous 
For the honour of the school ; 

True as steel 
In our zeal 

For the honour of the school. 

A sudden, glad light of triumphant recog* 
nition shone on Pemberton’s face. He lifted 
his uninjured hand to his forehead. 

“ Here, sir I ” he said, and his voice was 
quite strong. Then the arm fell back like told- 
Another Harrovian had answered the cell 
of his Master. 




Some Hints on Dress. 

For tlie Use of Our Great Men. 

By W. NORTH WHITE, Editor of “London Faakions." 


ROIJI) as Great Britain is of 
her great Britons, in one most 
important particular how 
short many fall of greatness ! 
The man may have a strong 
character, a fine talent, an 
active mind, an untiring 
industry, which mark him out (to those who 
know him) as an un- 
common individual, 
and yet he will appear 
in public a person of 
the most commonplac e 
description. This is 
wrong. It is sad to 
contemplate. It shows 
a deterioration from 
the habits of the great 
men of the past. 

('lothes, whatever 
Carlyle had to say on 
the subject, are an out- 
ward sign of the in- 
ward grace. No man 
is less great because he 
pays sedulous atten- 
tion to his apparel. The 
great statesmen of the 
past were very par- 
ticular as to the curl of 
their wigs, the folds 
of their neckcloths, the 
fit of their coats, and 
the beauty of their 
waistcoats. Pepys was' 
an admirable Secretary 
of the Navy, and yet 
he did not regard two 
hours spent upon his toilet as thrown away. 
Such men as Canning, Peel, Disraeli, and 
Pitt regarded dress as of the first import- 
ance; and why, indeed, should greatness 
disdain the fashions ? Why should genius 
patronize ready - made garments ? Why 
should a successful author wear an obsolete 
coat and baggy trousers, any more than a 
successful member of the Stock Exchange ? 

No ; the public enjoys certain rights, or 


should enjoy them, over its public men, and 
one of its first considerations should be to 
demand that they be properly dressed. Now, 
there is only one way to be properly dressed, 
and that is d la mode. 

Fashion has been called a tyrant-- a despot ; 
but, ot course, it is nothing of the kind. It 
is a bland and benevolent constitutional 
monarch, merely sign- 
ing wise laws made by 
the Sartorial Parlia- 
ment for the regulation 
in cut, discrimination 
in colour and texture, 
and the proper cloth- 
ing of the people. To 
('onform to these laws 
should be the duty of 
every good citizen ac- 
cording to his station 
in life. 

Now, our public 
men ought to set an 
example. Even a 
Labour Member of 
Parliament should re- 
cognize his duty in 
this respect. 

Why, for instance, 
should Mr. Keir Hardie 
( laim any exemption ? 
This eminent spokes- 
man of Socialistic 
doctrine boasts a 
straight, compact 
figure, which would 
carry off the latest 
style in morning coat 
or a frock-overcoat with a flowing skirt to 
advantage. Why should he fancy that by 
having his clothes cut in the fashion he 
would lose caste with his constituents ? 

Think of the enormous capital, think of the 
thousands — yea, even the hundreds of thou- 
sands — of persons connected with the tailoring 
institutions of this country who are benefited 
by a change of fashions in dress. More than 
half of these people would be thrown out of 
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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN lUTRNS, 
M.K, STUDIES THE KASHION- 
J’lATES -THE KKSUl/r. 


work to-morrow 
if every man were 
free to dre.ss as 
he chose, and in 
as old garments 
as he pleased. No 
man dresses for 
himself, but for 
the good of the 
community; and 
I trust Mr. W. T. 
Stead will also 
become con- 
verted to this 
(lodrine. 

T he Right 
Hon. John 
Ikirns, M.R., has 
no more right to 
go about in an 
old reefer or pea- 
jacket than a 
clergyman has to 
wear tweeds in 
the j)ulpit. 'i'hink 
of how imposing 
a figure the Presi- 
dent of the Local 
Government 


succeeded in living 
that prejudice 
down. 

Again, my re- 
spect for Mr. Will 
Crooks, M. P., 
would make me 
urge it upon him 
to have his gar- 
ments cut in the 
latest style. His 
supporters would 
soon recognize that 
in his glossy silk 
hat, white-topped 
patent - leather 
boots, and im- 
maculate waist- 
coat, and grey or 
even white gloves, 
he was merely 
doing his duty in 
the station of life 
to which it had 
pleased Providence 
to ('all him. 

Tt may be urged 
that the physical 
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proportions of Mr. John Redmond or Lord 


Haldane would not 


Board would present if 
he carefully studi(*d the 
current fashion-plates, 
and allowed himself 
to be garbed in as up- 
to-date a fashion as 
Mr. Justice Darling, 
Mr. F. E, .Smith, or 
Sir Gillx^rt I’arker. 

How well we all re 
member the outcry 
that was raised against 
Mr. Darling’s elevation 
to the Bench bec ause 
he insisted upon at- 
tiring himself d la 
mode, especially the 
attacks directed 
against his double 
collar, which was con- 
sidered too youthful 
and undignified. The 
brilliant Liverpool 
member was also 
jeered at as a “dude,” 
because, forsooth, he 
wore a high collar and 
paid frequent visits to 
his tailor ; but he has 



MR. JOHN REDMOND AND MR. WILL CROOKS 
AS THEY MIGHT APPEAR IN HYDE PARK. 


lend th(insclves to 
distinction in diTss ; 
but this theory is 
dubious. Let me essay 
the experiment. Let 
them put themselves 
wholly in the hands 
of their tailor, their 
hatter, their haber- 
dasher, and their boot- 
maker, and note the 
result. 

The most vulnerable 
point in Mr. Balfour's 
attire is not .so mucih 
the kind of garments 
as it is the ill-fitting- 
ness and bagginess ; 
while, of course, the 
species of collar he 
affects precludes any 
idea of smartnc.ss. For 
him I recommend a 
pleasing, even a 
jaunty, juvenility of 
attire, which would 
win him increased 
homage and mask his 
advancing years. A 
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different style would 
apply to Mr. Birrell, 
upon whose form a 
smart ^Thesterfield 
would sit with easy 
grace. 

It is gratifying to 
perceive that the 
Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not 
above the fashion; 
but in order that 
both he and his 
friends may see how 
much farther the 
road is to travel to 
sartorial perfection, 
I offer the accom- 
panying plates. 

There are others 
amongst our newer 
school of statesmen 
who are not so much 
careless of dress as 
given over to a 
studied antiquity. I 
notice with some con- 
cern that Mr. Win- 
ston ( 'hurchill in- 
dulges more and more in a species of con- 
tempt for the fashions, as if there were one 
sort of attire for Parliamentary eminence 
and another for private mediocrity. His hats 
are made from a special block (designed by 
himself), his collars are cut from a secret 
pattern. Why ? What form of egotism can 
be more distressing than that which over- 
rides all vested interests ? Why should 
Mr. Churchill’s judgment in matters of hats 
and collars be superior to that of experts 
who have made of it a lifelong study, and who 
move along definite lines of evolution ? It 
is not one man’s business to prescribe the 
fashions. It is all a law arising out of current 
conditions and current standards of taste. 

Having grown weary of Mr. Burns’s reefer, 
perhaps the Home Secretary will design him- 
self a twrand-new tunic, and perhaps a pair of 
pantaloons, in the hope thereby of establishing 
his complete independence. I would earnestly 
entreat him to pause, remember what he owes 
to the community, and pay an immediate 
visit to Savile Row. 

Then besides statesmen there are careless 
geniuses in other callings, and also sartorial 
egoists Kke Mr. Bernard Shaw. How much 
more splendid and imposing a figure Mr. 
Shaw wouW offer to the gaze of his contem- 
poraries if he generously offered his present 


garments to a church bazaar and donned the 
conventional garb of a polished English 
gentleman ! I believe Mr. Shaw has never 
worn evening-dress in his life. Is it too late 
for repentance ? I make him a present of 
the plate on the next page, which will perhaps 
impart some idea of his sartorial possibilities. 

Then there is Mr. J. M. Barrie, who is, in 
his way, an even greater sinner. For the 
gifted author of “ The Little Minister ” is 
frankly careless about clothes. He is not in 
the least eccentric, if by eccentricity is meant 
a striking deviation from the normal. But 
the wealthiest living author should bear 
continually upon his person tangible evidences 
of the esteem in which he is held in the 
English-speaking world, of the position in 
letters to which his countrymen have pro- 
moted him. Radiant though he might be in 
purple, and glorious in fine linen, he merely 
goes al)out in a faded blue-serge suit of the 
fashion of 1880 and an unfashionable bowler 
hat. Js this the dignity of literature ? Is 
this a proper return for the favours we have 
heaped upon him ? No,. no; I do not think 
Mr. Barrie looks at matters in their deeper 
significance, or he would not flout us thus. 
He would become as distinguished in his 
apparel as Sir Arthur Pinero. 



LORD HALDANE AND MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 
ARE EARNESTLY INVITED TO ADOPT SOMETHING 
IN THIS STYLE. 
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But of Mr,r Hall 
Caine I hardly 
dare trust myself 
to speak. He 
strives after the 
picturesque, as 
being more con- 
sistent with his 
genius. But what 
a greater effect 
would be obtained 
by the force of 
contrast between 
the magnificent 
modern raiment 
of the man and 
the volcanic 
mediaevalism of 
his talent. Let 
him but borrow a 
coat from Earl 
Winterton, and a 
pair of splendid 
striped trousers 
from Sir George 
Alexander, and a 


1 have named 
lack is the con- 
viction of their 
utter misguided- 
ness and the boon 
they would confer 
upon their fellow- 
countrymen by 
reforming their 
careless ways. 
Nature has given 
them genius, 
fashion will give 
them charm. The 
combination of a 
well-dressed body 
and a well-furni- 
shed mind is irre- 
•sistible. Moreover, 
the women of 
England demand 
it, and, if they 
have a particle of 
gallantry in their 
disposition, our 
public men will 


rUK DIONITY OF I.ITKK' 
ATURK”— MR. J. M. HARRIR. 



WHAT THE WORLD LOSES— 
MR. BERNARD SHAW NEVER 
WEARS A DRESS SUIT. 

collar from Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt, and a pair of 
boots from Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, and then 
take a walk down Picca- 
dilly and carefully note 
the effect. It would repay 
him; it would repay us 
all. 

Good dressing, like good 
speaking — or, indeed, any 
art — is not to be attained 
on the instant. It must 
be lovingly cultivated, and 
the result will always 
justify the pains spent 
upon its attainment. 

What the gentlemen 
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eventually make them- 
selves as attractive 
to the fair sex as they 
will be obliged to do 
when the fair sex has a 
vote. 

And whilst I write in 
the cause of fashion I 
am tempted to ruminate. 
After all, in spite of 
Carlyle^s philosophy of 
clothes, could any man 
to-day tell another man’s 
character by the size of 
his boots ? Would Mr. 
John Burns be less Mr. 
John Burns if he wore 
fashionable spats or Mr. 
Harcourt be more master- 
ful if he wore a neglige 
flannel collar ? 


Thanks are due to Messrs, J, P, Thornton^ the J, J, Mitchell Qpmpany^ and the Proprietmt ef tk$ 
** Sartorial Gazette^'* for the use of fashion designs in illustration of the foregoing artitle* The headk the 
figures are fi‘om photographs by Lafayette^ J£. H, MillSf P, Haines^ Ellwtt ^ Fry^ Biresfif^^ 
Bussell Sons, 
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PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

R. TRISCOTT will remember 
that on the night oj May 21.?/, 
fifteen months ago, his busi- 
ness premises were set on fire 
by some person unknown. 
If Mr. Triscoit will see the 
writer of this letter at noon 
to-morrow, there may still be time to save 
someone of whom Mr. Triscoit is fond.'' 

Although he had found this letter on his 
office table that morning, at a few minutes 
before ten, Hugh Trisoott, to whom the hand- 
writing was only too familiar, who saw in the 
missive the last feeble shot from the exhausted 
locker of a rogue, had deliberately, contemp- 
tuously placed it aside. He had opened other 
envelopes, called in his confidential clerk, 
dictated certain letters, written others, had, 
as was his habit, broken the back of his day’s 
correspondence in one swift ninety minutes’ 
work. But though he could scorn the 
anonymous menace his brain buzzed with 
other distracting thoughts. No work was 
able to expel them ; they were always with 
him subconsciously, even while he forced 
himself to write. 

Then he rose, walked to the door ; for 
coolness opened it and pushed it wide. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes he stayed there. And 
there came to him, as he tarried, many and 
varied noises, voices of men, voices of 
women, asking, informing, apologizing, 
purchasing, ribbon - hunting, linen - seeking, 
uttering innumerable commonplaces. Amid 
this rout and uproar one thing alone articulate 
—as it were, a high treble note, strui k at 
irregular intervals in a low-set composition — 
coming to Hugh Triscott as he stood there — 
that preposterous monosyllable, “ Sign ! ” 

“ Sign ! ” 

To this man — who was a draper and 
looked like a law-officer of the Crown, 
informed with such humanity as the lawyer 
seldom knows — this short, sibilant call 
stood for all that he mojjt hated, for 
everything which he had forced himself to 
achieve. 

His father — ^the cadet of a Cornish family, 
fallen for generations upon eVil days — ^had 
tramped his way to Murcester fifty years 


before, had got work at a shop, had made 
himself indispensable, had finally owned 
where, first of all, he had served. In the old 
cathedral city there was room for new enter- 
prise. John Triscott supplied the need. 
The business grew and prospered ; the 
ancient High Street saw the rise of premises 
vast and palatial in comparison with those 
of other firms. This Cornishman had all the 
qualities which command success. But he 
had, too, the faults of them — terrible obsti- 
nacy, monstrous egoism, an overwhelming, 
yet perhaps excusable, pride in what he, 
single-handed, had done. He refused to 
turn the. business into a company ; he would 
be, he said, “ John Triscott,” not “John 
Triscott and Co." In which attitude Death 
discovered him - just after he had made his 
will. Death, and that will, brought Hugh 
back from Oxford, where the boy was in his 
third year. I'his scholar of Balliol, this 
barrister in embryo, was chained henceforth 
to commerce, bound over irrevocably “ to sell 
the ribbons,” to manage and control the 
destinies of a Drapery House which mu.stnot 
become a company till the passing of twenty 
years. 

What Hugh had suffered no one had even 
guessed at ; all indeed, envied him his 
heritage and power. “ Lucky beggar, Tris- 
c'ott, to have all that money and to be his own 
master so young ! ” “ Bit low down, running 

an emporium ! ” “ Rubbish, man ! I wish I’d 

the chance at the price.” Such the taJk of 
the townsfolk and of his contemporaries at 
school. In Hugh, silence and loyal, devoted 
work. And because things done difficultly, 
laboriou.sly, with outpouring of blood and 
tears, are worth to the doer and to the com- 
munity many times more than things done 
easily and without effort, this man, who had 
gone through the furnace of self-denial, was, 
for his strivings, just so much better a man 
as Triscott’s, the Drapery House, was better 
organized, more efficient, more valuable to 
Murcester than in its founder’s day. 

Hugh Triscott was a force to his fellow- 
citizens, an influence upon his underlings, a 
high, clean, good example to the town. Yet, 
for all this, he was a fish out of water — a 
square peg hacked to fill a rounded hole. 
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He liked people. They respected him — but 
understood him not at all. His long self- 
sacrifice had given him a certain, a pro- 
nounced aloofness, which isolated him 
mentally, which compelled him, always, to 
walk lonely and remote. 

And the one chance of real, as he felt it, 
perfect happiness— the thing that he wanted 
more than anything in the world — had been 
snatched from him by his younger brother’s 
hands. 

In the big, rcd-brkk, Georgian house, 
which his father had bought, whose gardens 
sloped to the sleepy Severn’s bank, his 
mother’s sister kept house for him, and his 
brother — ^now a captain in the gunners — 
sometimes stayed. 'Fhere was one other 
person, at once, to Hugh 'IViscott, every- 
thing and nothing at all. She, Joan Vincent, 
was his ward-- the sister of a, fellow-( athedral 
collegian who had died, penniless, fifteen 
years bac'k. And the child, then twelve, 
now a woman of twenty-seven, had steadj^y, 
imperceptibly twined herself round her self- 
constituted guardian’s heart. Only a long, 
fierce, almost-loht but gloriously vidorious 
battle with a firm of London drapers bent 
upon establishing branches in the big pro- 
vincial towns, intent uj)on ciushing out 
smaller proprietary firms, had prevxTited 
Hugh from asking her to become his wife. 
She had refused— he knew it — half the eligible 
men who visited the house ; his, surely, w'as 
the right to woo her, at last. P>ut on the verge 
of financial disaster — the fight, wdth changing 
fortunes, had lasted nearly two years— he had 
waited till the future w^as more sure. Then, 
one day, he had seen that she shunned him ; 
had sought ibr cause and reason of it; had 
found it all too soon. She was in love with 
his brother Frank. 

'Fhere had been another sort of battle ; 
one fierce wrestle, then the accustomed van- 
(juishing of self. “She’s too young for me — 
years too young. It’s the old, old story. 1 
like people so awfully, so tremendously more 
than they like we. 1 must see that she’s 
made happy. Frank’s five hundred is insuffi- 
cient. 1 must add to it when they marry — 
and the sooner they marry the happier for 
us all. Frank must come down in August. 
I know he likes her. 1 must throw them 
together. If necessary, 1 must open Frank’s 
eyes.” 

And now August had come and Frank was 
at Meadowlands. and — and — well, it was now 
a question of days. 

It was of this that Hugh Triscott was 
thinking as he leaned there in the doorway, 


hearing nothing, seeing nothing, the thought« 
chasing, like tumbling waves, across his hmin, 
It was Joan who obsessed him, who madfi 
work so difficult, who so drove him to wonder 
and to dream. Her happiness — which wiiH 
everything to him — would she find it after all ? 
Was Frank, dashing and debonair, quite - 
though she loved him - the man ? A woman 
like Joan, with her tastes, her highly critical 
intellect, her wide outlook and interests - 
was she not risking disaster in giving hersi'K 
to this handsome, stupid (he teas stupid) 
soldier who, save for a love of horses, had no 
tastes which she might share ? Love |)la\ s 
strange tricks and films the clearest-seeing 
eyes. But oftentimes the film passes, and 
love lasts, and suffering c'on\(‘s to stay. Hugh 
Triscott, w\anting only to do what w'as right, 
groped in a forest of liewilderment, striving, 
as yet unsuc c essfiilly, to see where right might 
lie. He had done well to withdraw himstdi 
from the contest, not to fon t* himself upon a 
woman who had a deep sense of what she 
owed to him, yet who loved another man. 
But had he done well to bring Frank to 
Meadowlands ? Was h’rank it had to be 
faced valiantly— was l^'rank (|uite steady, 
cpiite straight, quite' sound ? 

And this doubt of his brolht*r, odious but 
invincible, gathered strength and grew. 

There had been youthful wildness, many 
debts, much contrition, ihi’n a steadying 
down. Early errantries were nothing; they 
arc the lot of all high-spirit c'd vouthi But 
had the steadying bt'en permatwnt, or was' 
Frank living fast ? 'I'hings little and slender 
— things heard, seen, hinted, hall c onfessed — 
all returned upon the man in the* doorway, 
linking themselves together, forming into 
one long and damning chain. Ves ; Frank 
ivas in financial trouble ; and surely, for a 
gunner, that yearly five hundred was enough. 
Tiny evasions, small furtivenesses, scarce- 
noticed shirkings of the truth leapt'd to Hugh 
Tri.scott’s memory, set fear’s finger, cold and 
sinister, at his heart. He had hungered to 
work for Joan’s haj)piness. Had his action 
been — was it still — a huge, a monstrous 
mistake ? He loved his brother deeply ; 
but beside Joan his brother did not count. 
For Hugh loved Joan as he could never love 
anyone — and with him Joan c'ame first. In 
the maze of self-questioning, in his loneliness, 
his remoteness from his fellows, this man’s 
silent cry was pitiful, almost despairing, now. 

“ My God ! is Frank the man for her ? 
Have I done the wrong thing ? Have 1 
worked for her unhappiness ? Oh, so 
hard, so terribly hard, to know ! 
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He turned, walked to his table, stood there, 
fingering at a paper-weight, lifted it, took the 
paper which it had covered and, still standing, 
for sheer distraction, read : — 

** Mr. Triscott will remember that on the 
night of May 21 st, fifteen months ago, his busi- 
ness premises were set on fire by some person 


unknown. If Mr. Triscott will see the writer 
of this letter at noon to-morrow, there may still 
be time to save someone of whom Mr, Triscott 
is fond.*' 

** Faugh I ” The paper, crushed and crink- 
ling, was gripped and twisted in Hugh 
Triscott^s hmd. Faugh I A rogue's spent 
missile; the final feeble effort of a baffled 
l%^and thief!" And the hand lifted, to 


gather impetus for its own down-coming, to 
get force to dash floorwards this scrap of 
dirtiness as it deserved. Then stopped. 
Swift instinct stayed it ; instinct, and a 
strong man's gift for plucking good from bad. 
This scrap of paper — flying, worthless though 
it were — might cloak some truth, reveal some 
happening; might prove the clue to his 
questionings, the solution of his difficulty, 
the key which must jail Joan's happiness or 
unlock for her the very palace of joy. In 
the letter itself there was nothing ; from the 
writer of it much of value 
might come. ** Don't see 
him," said Inclination ; 
“ it's sheerest waste of 
time." “Grant him an 
interview," said Duty. 
“ Don't shirk — don’t avoid 
the trouble. It's the thing 
that's nearest ; do it ; it 
always pays." Hugh Tris- 
cott, trained to duty, heard 
Duty’s voice, and obeyed. 
For he who, loathing them, 
had forced himself to detail 
and system, knew, more 
than any 'man, the value 
of slender things. 

“ Baynes. 1 must see 
Baynes. He is lying — 1 
know it — the insurance 
company knows it ; but 
through him, not from him, 
1 shall somehow get what 
J want. He knows some- 
thing and is building on 
it — he writes of ‘ some- 
one of whom I am fond.' 
That means Frank — or 
Joan, even. This lie 
harms or helps them ; it 
is my business to find out 
which. I'll see Baynes ; 
I'll cross-question him. 
I’ll add his knowledge to 
mine. Then, if I must go 
to Frank — about his 
difficulties — I go fore- 
warned, fore-armed. 

He sat down at his table, pressed the bell- 
button once, smoothed out the crushed letter, 
folded it, restored it to its place. ITiere was 
a knock at the door, then an entrance which 
waited no answering call. It was Harrison, 
the assistant manager, once John Triscott's, 
now his son's, right hand. 

“ You wanted me, Mr. Hugh ? " 

The spare, florid, well-preserved man of 
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sixty took a chair to the right of the table, 
sat there, looking at his employer with a 
fondness which had become a habit, with an 
affection which daily intercourse increased. 
They had, these two men, that lasting mutual 
regard which is known only to those who have 
worked together for years, who have pulled 
in the same team^ have breasted together the 
high and difficult hills. Hardly less to Harri- 
son than to Hugh himself did the firm owe 
its salvation. Without Harrison’s loyal, 
heart-whole help the Londoners would have 
beaten it in the great struggle for existence, 
would have exterminated “John Triscott ” 
as, elsewhere, they had crushed and ruined 
so many of his kind. 

“ There are one or two small things that 
want seeing to.” Hugh Triscott tore a page 
from a memorandum pad and handed it 
across. “ You’ll find a note of them here, 
Harrison. I’m lunching at the Shire Hall 
again. That boy-scout meeting, you know.” 

“ Very good, Mr. Hugh.” 'J'he young-old 
employe hesitated, half got up, then dropped 
back into his chair. “ Er— Mr. Hugh, there’s 
a small matter 1 wanted to .speak to you about. 
Would it he convenient now ? ” 

“ Quite.” The “ small matter ” — Hugh 
knew it — would he but the ])rcfa('c to gossi]) — 
that one sign in Harrison of advani ing years. 
But he nodded acquiescence, smiled in tender 
indulgence of his loyal helper’s fault. “ Quite 
— if you get through it quickly. What’s the 
trouble now ? ” 

“ It’s about Satterthwaites.” 

“ Satterthwaites ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Hugh. They want a good talk- 
ing to — a good fright. That last lot of blouses 
was rank bad. They’ve gone too close to the 
wind far too often. A straight hint to young 
Satterthwaite ’tid do no harm.” 

“ I agree with you. He shall have it. I’m 
going up to town next week.” 

“ But that’s about floating us, Mr. Hugh. 
You’ll be too busy ” 

“I’ll find time to look in at Wood Street, 
all the same. We can’t afford to sell poor 
stuff. Now that we’ve got Pullar, Radice, 
and Tyler out of Murcester we must back our 
luck ! ” 

The other smiled triumphantly, vain- 
gloriously, as is the privilege of a trusted 
employe who has helped a firm across the 
shoals. He was drifting into that daily, 
tolerated, ten minutes’ irrelevant talk which 
had become part and parcel of his existence, 
as necessary to him as meat and drink. “ Yes ; 
our luck’s splendid — splendid — and, I say, 
Mr. Hugh, when the prospectus is issued we 
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shall be subscribed for ten times over in 
Murcester alone. It all comes — c»ur lOck* t 
mean — from the day of that lucky fire.” 

“ The fire 1 ” 

Hugh Triscott almost started — failed, for 
once, to be outwardly calm. It was of the 
fire that he had himself been thinking, and 
his helper’s words chimed with his inmost 
thoughts. “ The fire, Harrison ? What on 
earth do you mean ? ” But even as he .spoke 
he regretted the question — saw’ that he had 
given garrulity rein. ' 

“ What I’ve always .said, Mr. Hugh. It 
was a small matter, I know ; just your room 
l)urnt out — and more noise than harm. But 
it made Murcester rally round you ; it made 
people — well, * patriotic,’ if you understand. 
They realized the fight you w’cre having, they 
came to the rescue, they wanted to see the 
Londoners beat. Till then they’d only been 
looking on. 'I’hey tell me ’’—even six months 
after the victory Harrison’s voice thrilled at 
the splendid thought-- “ they Icll me that at 
the end Pullar, Radices didn’t serve fifty 
customers a day. It w^as just your popu- 
larity, Mr. Hugh ” 

“ Oh, non.sen.se, Harrison ; that’s all 
tommy-rot ! We sold better stuff for the 
money ; that’s the explana — ” 

A knock at the door stopped him dead. 
Harrison started and turned round. The 
knock was repealed. Timid the first time, 
its successor was loud and bold. It was as if 
the person outside vacillated between fear 
and courage— of a kind. 

Hugh Triscott swung round in his chair. 

“ Come in ! ” he called. “ Come in ! ” 

And a man entered, walking boldly, with 
jaunty legs. Yet his hands, strangely con- 
trasting, plucked nervously at his cap. At 
the sight of him Hugh moved no muscle. 
Harrison rose to his feel and ga.sped. 

The man was small of stature, thin-bodied, 
lean of frame. Everything was mean about 
him, most noticeably his legs. He had a 
long, loose-fleshed face, a wicked, much-lined 
mouth, devilish green eyes with countless 
crows’ feet rimming them, and there was a 
round, deep cleft in his chin. He w'ore 
knickerbockers and a Norfolk coat, each 
immensely shabby, and as if, having come to 
the end of his wardrobe, these garments of 
recreation alone remained. He was Harrison’s 
nephew — whom Harrison had urged upon his 
employer against his employer’s judgment — 
the very able, of neces.sity much- trusted 
confidential clerk, afterwards thiever of 
petty cash, forger on a small i'Cale, stealer of 
postal orders sent by customers who dfNilt 
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with Triscott’s by* post. He had robbed the 
firm during the firm's hard fight with the 
I.ondoners ; his defalcations had been de- 
tected when the fight was done and won. 
And the master who had spared him from 
prison it was now his purpose to blackmail. 

What does this mean ? What are you 
doing here ? I’ll send for a policeman. 

ril ” And Harrison, who held this 

Baynes in horror, who knew him not only as 
dishonest, but as ingrate of the worst sort, 
jumped forward to expel him from the room. 
But Hugh Tris('ott stayed his hand. 


gave one imploring look, and, getting nc 
response, went out. As the door closed upon 
him Hugh Triscott pointed to a chair. 

Sit down, Baynes.” 

The little man obeyed, seated himself with 
assumed alacrity, crossed his jaunty legs, 
twisted his peaked cloth cap between belying 
hands. Hugh Triscott regarded him quietly, 
with calm and disconcerting eyes. Then he 
lifted the paper-weight, took up the anony- 
mous letter, extended it between finger and 
thumb. 

“ You sent this to me, Haynes. You have 
come to my office without permission, and I 
have not sent you away. Now, be good enough 
to tell me what all this means.” And again 



‘WHAT DUKS THIS MKAN ? WHAT ARE YOU DOINO HERE?” 


“ Stop, Harrison. I wish to see him. 
It’s He wTOte asking for an appoint- 

ment at noon.” 

‘‘ An appointment ! ” Harrison, at the 
audacity, gasped again. “ But, sir, you’re 
loo kind-hearted. He isn’t worth it. Kind- 
ness is wasted on such a man ! ” 

Harrison, this is my afiair. I wish to 
speak to Baynes a moment. Kindly leave 
us alone.” 

The old employ^ hesitated, looked at his 
master, weighed and knew the tone. It was 
no use arguing with Hugh Tri.scott when he 
spoke like that, He shrugged his shoulders. 


his eyes held those green eyes, which made the 
loose-fleshed face like the face of a ” Mr. 
Envy and Hatred ” in some old Morality 
play. 

The little man blustered into courage, 
spoke quickly, .shot the accu.sation out. 

“ It’s the fire — the fire fifteen months ago. 
1 — I’ve come about that ! ” 

“ I know you have.” Hugh’s voice was 
quiet, encouraging. ” Your letter here 
admits it. I wish to hear your statement. 
Wliat does the last sentence mean ? ” 

“ The last sentence ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, the last sentence. Vll read it to 
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you, that you slia’n’t say T didn’t jjivc you 
fair play. ‘ If Mr. Triscotl will see the writer 
of this letter at noon to-morrow^ there may still be 
time to save someone of whom Mr. Triscott is 
fond,' Now, Baynes, your explanation. Who 
is it that there may still be time to save ? ” 
The little man put his cap on the table, 
clasped a knee, shifted his hands again, then 
[Hilled out of a trouscrs-pocket something 
which a hand concealed, 

“ It's the Captain,” he said, jerkily. “ The 
Captain. He set fire to the place. I heard 
him say something. 1 suspected he'd do it. 
J hid behind a bale and watched.” 

liugh Triscott made no answer, just looked 
at him, knew that he lied, and himself sat 
quiet and unmoved. Yet his senses were 
keen and tight-strung. He was fighting for 
the happiness of the woman and the brother 
whom he loA'cd. He was concentrating 
fiercely, with all the for^cc of his being, upon 
one thing alone. That thing the disentangling 
of truth fro*'^ falsehood ; the winnowing of 
those few grains of fac't which must be there, 
for the finding, amid this multitudinous chaff 
of lies. The barrister that he was born to be 
revived in him ; each question he asked was 
put with cross-examining intent. 

“ You hid behind a bale and watched. 
What made you do that ? ” There was no 
akger in the question. The quiet voice still 
ci|c'ouraged — aJnvjst, indeed, soothcxl, 

“ I knew the ('aptain was in difficulties. 
He’d told me as much when 1 was up at 
Meadowfields at work — tha,t week you were 
at home with the chill. He asked me about 
hunters, and W'hat sort of a place Mun'cster 
was for selling them in ; and then wc talked 
about ‘ Pullar, Radices’, and the struggle you 
were having, and how it meant ruin to you 
— and him — if they won. I'hen he tried to 
pump me about the insurance and how much 
it was. And 1 .saw he was hard-up— and I 
began to see his game.” 

“ Yes ; go on, Baynes, please.” 

“ So — well, you know all about the books, 
and how I stayed late trying to hi — to cover 
up what afterwards got found out. Well, 
one night he came.” 

“ My brother ? ” 

“ Yes ; the Captain. ?Te had a little 
brown bag with him, a sort of suit-case. He 
went into your room — he’d got your keys. 
Then he came out again and left the building 
by your private door, and I smelt smoke. 1 
rushed in and found some shavings burning, 
and on the table was a silver match-box, 
and — and I’ve got it here ! ” 


“It’s got the Captain’s monogram on it, 
and inside of it there are those big Savory's 
matches that the Captain likes to use.” 

“ Yes ; quite so. And after that ? ” 

“ I ran out — out of the place.” 

“ You didn’t give the alarm ! Why ? 

“ I thought the same as the ('aptain that 
thirty thousand from the Insurani'e Company 
and a fresh start for Tris('ott's was bctt(T 
than losing the lot.” 

“ I see." Hugh 'rriscott leaned forward, 
left elbow on the desk, chin on the |,)alm (>l 
his left hand, the top joint of the fingers 
pressing at his lower lip. He was calm out- 
wardly, calm as ever, but in his head a voice 
shouted, clamouring its joy. “ I’ve got it ; 
I’ve got it ! Frank’s a good ( haj)— but a 
duffer; he's sound enough- but foolish I 
Everything has come out c lear and plain and 
.smooth ! ” And his heart was high with 
hope and the blood in his veins ran proudly, 
for he knew that he had discovered truth’s 
pearl in this ocean of iniquity, and that with 
a clear conscience and a free, unshackled 
hand he could minister to the happiness ol 
those whom he held most dear. His own 
happiness ? He never thought of it. He had 
long since lost the habit — he had seldom ♦ 
these twenty yc’ars, had time. 

And pre.sently he resumed the attack. 

“ You .say that my brother .spoke to you 
about .selling his hunters. Why should he 
.speak to you about sue h a thing as that ? ” 

“ Because I was in with rac ing people, I 
suppo.se.” 

“ Oh, yes ; quite so.” And Hugh was 
silent again. Here was the clue to the 
mystery — this, the long - sought - for key. 
Frank had sold the hunters. But he had 
sold them in London, not in Murcestcr, where 
no market existed, whcTC no one who knew 
anything would ever dream of offering them 
for sale. How' had Baynes heard of it, unless 
he had actually sugges ed - pressed — the 
sale ; unless, in a word, he were blackmailing 
Frank. He was — he was blackmailing him — 
and Frank, though it .seemed unbelievable, 
had been fool enough to pay ! And now 
Frank — poor Frank!-- had cxhaustcxl his 
immediate resourc es. Baynes clamoured for 
money, could not get it, and, seeking another 
victim, had come to him, Hugh. Tlie whole 
devilish scheme seemed to him to be clear - 
to be at his fingers’ ends— to be torn asunder 
and disclosed. He was wrong. He had 
divined only a part of it. Even his keenness 
failed completely to fathom an attempt so 
daring as this. 

He spoke again -<alm still j so great hi? 
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self-control — took up, repeated Bayne's last 
untruth. 

** * Because you were in with racing people.’ 
iOh, yes, I remember very well. That was 
your excuse when we di covered your thefts. 
|You’d go mixed up with bookmakers ; 
you’d had bad luck. Well, Baynes, another 
question. Why are you here ? ” 

Baynes picked his cap from the table, 
(twisted it, hesitated, then shot out the truth. 

“ Because 1 want money. I want ” 

“Why ’’—Hugh Triscott bent upon him 
his keenest, shrewdest glance — “ why didn’t 
you come earlier — six months ago, say? 
,Why leave this visit till so long after you 
were dismissed ? ” 

“ There was no need to make it. I was 
bookmaking — doing well. But last week was 
a bad one. I want money.” 

“ And you couldn’t get it quickly enough 
from my brother, so you came to blackmail 
me. Well, you’ve come to the wrong man.” 

Baynes stayed speechless, looked at him, 
realized him unshakable, not to be frightened 
— saw, suddenly, that his dastard effort had 
failed. The green eyes flashed, lit up the 
whole mean face, so that it glittered with 
hatred, malit'c, and revenge. 

“ Do you mean that ? ” he blustered. 
“ Yes, by Heaven, you do. Then the Captain 
shall go to prison. I’ll publish the truth to 
the world.” 

The other stood over him, hands in pockets, 
smiling, contemptuous, grim. Hugh’s mask 
had lifted a little. 'I'he scoundrel could see 
and wince at the clean man’s contempt for a 
cur. 

“ Baynes,” said Hugh Triscott, quietly, 
“ I know that the fire occurred through the 
combustion of a tin of carbide m my room. 
The Insurance Company knows it, and is 
satisfied, and has paid. I didn’t see you 
because I was frightened of you. I saw you 
because I wanted to find out something 
which I wanted to know. I’ve found it out — 
you’ve happened to give yourself away. But 
don’t let that deter you in the least. Some- 
one once tried to blackmail the Duke of 
Wellington. The Duke of Wellington told 
them to ‘ publish, and be damned.’ Now, 
good day to you. Go and do as you 
please.” 

Then, in the happiness of his heart — after 
twenty years of self-discipline — he allowed 
himself a holiday, for once. He did not, as 
he wanted to, take Baynes by the collar, 
kick him down the staircase, and out into the 
street through the shop. But he extracted 
a hand from a pocket, took an ear of the 


blackmailer, lifted him to his feet, led him, 
protesting, to the door. He opened it, 
relinquished his grip, and gently pushed the 
scoundrel from the room. , 

“ Publish and be damned,” he whispered. 
And Hugh Triscott, smiling, .shut the door 
again, went back to his chair, and sat down. 
Then he frowned for full five minutes. There 
was more than a .something of bitterness in 
the victorious cup of j@y. This scoundrel 
must go unprosccuted — or Frank must be 
exposed as a fool. 

Jlut he smiled again presently — for light 
had come to him, and he was happy in the 
happiness of those he loved. And in the 
knowledge that he had drawn truth from, 
falsehood he was proud — as a man who 
achieves a fair purpose has every right to be. 
Yet presently the smile faded and the eyes 
which had seen so clearly grew dim. The 
long habit of self-discif)line had not saved 
him from suffering ; it could not console him, 
comfort him, now that he wa'i going to be 
alone. Alone ! How much alone he began 
to glimpse at, and, glimpsing, put the thought 
away. He rose, washed, coated himself 
appropriately for the luncheon at the Guild- 
hall. And Hugh Triscott, erect and gallant, 
went out of the Emporium wearing the long- 
worn mask. 

He spoke — he, the town’s chief orator — 
and, though his face showed nothing, some- 
thing of his emotion throbbed, this afternoon, 
in his voice. The council was feting the boy- 
scouts of the county ; a famous general was 
to hold them in review. The famous general 
was more than a mere soldier ; he was a great 
man, a reader of the hearts of men. This 
tall, sleek, frock-coated civilian sj)oke to the 
scouts of duty and service, not merely glibly, 
fluently, with a skilled orator’s utterance, 
but as if, having practised them, he knew all 
which these manly virtues meant. And the 
great general, hours afterwards, taking tea 
on the terrace of a great noble’s house, five 
miles from Murcester, sat silent a space, then 
asked, without warning, this : — 

“ Who was the tall man who spoke just at 
the end ? The one who quoted Tennyson 
about self-knowledge and self-control, and 
whose speech went down so wonderfully with 
the boys ? ” 

“ That ! ” The great noble was no wastrel- 
lordling, but one who had long served the 
Empire in peace and war. “ That was 
Triscott, the draper. A fine — a very fine 
chap.” 

“ A draper ! You don’t mean it ! He 
looked like a law officer of the Crown/’ 
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** Exactly. I always say so. It*s a good 
family — and — well, an exceptional case.’* 
And the great noble gave Hugh*s history — 
the history of the brilliant scholar who had 
never taken his degree. And he ended like 
this : — 

The twenty 
years is up now, 
and he’s floating 
it as a company 
— within the next 
few weeks. He’ll 
get leisure — 
much more 
leisure, then. 

Poor chap ! 1 ’m 
glad of it. He’s 
had a terribly 
rough time. By 
the way, \--~we, 

I mean-- intend 
to run him as 
member for the 
city when Barra - 
('lough retires 
next year.” 

And the grea’ 
general had nod- 
ded his agree- 
ment, and had 
sf)oken thus : — 

” He’ll do you 
c r e d i t — h e ’ 1 1 
make a states- 
man ; he\s a 
proper pukka 
chap ! ” 

Meanwhile the 
man they talked 
of was at work 
in his room at 
the shop. 

It was six 
when he finished, 
and then he 
left the building 
which fronted 
Queen Elinor’s 
Cross. He 
passed down the old and narrow High 
Street, went over the bridge southwards, 
walked along the bank of the river, came to 
and unlocked a nail-studded gate in an ancient 
red-brick wall. And^ traversing his own 
parched August lawns and dry, dust-strewn 
shrubberies, he came to the conservatory 
which flanked the red-brick house. It gave 
upon a room which was used as a lounge. 
And as he entered he heard mufP^d sounds 


beyond — ^knew them for the voices of two 
people that he loved. 

He paused — ^not to eavesdrop but to get 
steady — to brace himself for all that he had 
to do. His it was to act as faiiy^ godfather, 


to be the harbinger of happiness and, losing 
all that he most cared for, to pretend that his 
own happiness was complete. So, then, he 
dropped into a wicker chair at the fat end of 
the conservatory — sat there, collecting 
thought, driving himself into strength ior 
his task. And presently, to him resting 
there, came sounds no longer muffled, l)ut 
words clear and articulate — voices eager^ pro- 
testing, raised. 
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** Frank, you must tell him ! 

** Joan, 1 daren't — I can't !" 

It isn't true, 1 tell you." 

** Joan, it is ; it is. Remember all we 
know." 

“ Frank, I won't hear it. You mean well, 
but you wrong him. You must go to him, 
tell him all." 

I can’t ; it's impossible ! " 

‘‘ Very well, then, Frank. I shall.'' 

Hugh Triscott listened no longer. He 
leaf>ed up, crossed the conservatory, came 
swiftly into the room. Joan gasped, hut 
stepped forward. Frank stammered — ^and 
stepped back. 

‘‘ Hugh — you heard me } " 

Hugh — you were there, outside } " 

For a moment they stayed quite still, 
stood locking at each other, these three 
people ; the men dark-haired, blue-eyed — 
the one clean-shaven, the other black-mous- 
tached, both tall, fine-figured, toiu'hed with 
race ; the girl fair-haired, straight- featured, 
clcan-complexioned, all that is most English 
in her sporting yet soberest attire. Then the 
elder brother came to the younger one ; took 
and shook him by the hand. 

“ Dear old man, it was awful for you. You 
ought to have come to me at once ! " 

“ Come to you ! " Frank "J ris('ott blurted. 

Come to you } Then you know ! " 

Know — of course I do. 1 know that 
Baynes blackmailed you — that he stole your 
matchbox — that he threatened to expose 
you — and that, like a dear old ass, you paid. 
You’ve been in awful trouble ; you’ve sold 
your hunters — and Heaven knows what else. 
But Tm going to make it up to you, Frank. 
Yes, by Jove, I’ll see to that ! " 

What ! " 

Joan Vincent managed the monosyllable ; 
Frank Triscott had no words. 'J'hey stared 
wide-eyed, while Hugh smiled at them. Then 
Joan Vincent spoke, threw out a hand towards 
Frank. 

“You say — that Baynes — threatened to 
expose — him ? " 

“ Tes, Joan ; of course he did. And poor 
old Frank, not knowing anything about 
business — and rascals — paid — and went on 
with it, once he’d begun. Old man, come, now, 
isn’t that so ? " And Hugh asked his brother 
the question with eyes as well as lips. 

“ No I " 

The swift-flung word and the quick denial 
that his brother's face showed him sent Hugh 
staggering back. 

“No? Then — then I’m wrong; it isn't 
50 , I haven't got at the truth ! " 


“ The truth, Hugh ! " It was Frank who 
answered, breathlessly. “ Only a half — not 
that — a third." 

“ A half — a third of it ! I can’t grasp 
things. He didn't blackmail you, after all ! " 

“ Yes, he did ; and, curse him, he V)led me. 
I gave him all the ready 1 could raise.” 

“ Then what on earth " 

Joan Vincent came to the rescue, set a hand 
lightly on Hugh’s arm. Frank was incapable 
of coherent sj)eeoh. 

“ Hugh, it was not Frank, but you^ that 
Baynes charged with arson. He came to 
Frank ; he showed him your match-box ; he 
said he saw you light the fire." 

“ And Frank " 

“ Frank has been paying for you all this 
last twelve months. When Frank had no- 
thing he could lay hands on, and Baynes 
wanted money immediately, Baynes came to 
you." 

“ Yes, Joan. That part of it at lenst I 
guossed. But not that Baynes had accused 
me of it. Heavens ! what a scoundrel he is ! " 

“ And then " — Joan Vincent went on with 
it — “ and then Baynes came to me." 

“To you, Joan! You!" Then Hugh, 
who had disco veered one-third of it, saw, in a 
flash, the whole. “ Oh, 1 sec — I see all. 
When Frank was dry and J refused him, 
Baynes came to you this afternoon." 

“ Yes, he accused you to me. And I told 
him ’’ — Joan Vincent’s eyes were bright- I 
told him that he lied. Then I came to Frank. 
He told me what he’d been doing, and 1 said 
he'd made a fool of himself, and that I 
believed in you," 

“ Joan ! ” Hugh Triscott stepped forward, 
took and wrung her hand. 

“ Yes ; and J was coming straight to you — 
as soon as you got home." 

“ 'I’hank you, Joan." Hugh stooped, 
kissed, and still retained her hand. “ 'I'hen " 
— he turned now to his brother— “ then 
Baynes has tried the lot of us. Poor, poor 
old Frank ! You’re not a business man. 
What a stupid old duffer you've been I It 
was awfully, awfully good of you — but " 
— Hugh’s voice reproached gently — “ how 
did you believe it of me, ol‘l chap ? " 

“ Well " — Frank blushed, stammered, feel- 
ing the fool that he had been — “ well, there 
was the match-box, Baynes’s story, his 
cunning tale, your own words." 

“ My own words ? ’’ 

“ Yes, Hugh. I heard you say — the even- 
ing before the fire — that it looked as if only a 
fire could save you. And you looked so 
worried after it, and wouldn't talk about it; 






HOW CAN WE GET 
A GOOD STAMP? 


The admitted failure of the new British stamps has suggested the idea of the 
following article. The stamps here reproduced are those which are generally 
acknowledged to be the finest and most artistic designs existing, with the 
substitution of King George's head or other such alterations as would make 
them adapted for use in this country. These are the kind of stamps which we 
should like to see on our letters, and perhaps our designers will make an effort 
to turn out something which may resemble or surpass them. 


^AANY years ago an ingenious individual 
* * circulated the following advertise- 
ment : — 

ATTENTtON! ART LOVERS I A beautiful steel 
engraving of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
executed by one of th^ first artists of the 
Kingdom, and issued unider the auspices of 
the Earl of Beaconsfleld. Sent post free on 
receipt of 63d. 

Naturally, there was an immediate rush on 
the part of thousands to secure this rare art 
treasure, which turned out to be nothing more 
or less than a halfpenny postage-stamp. It 
is related that there was some talk of prose- 
cuting the dealer, but he stoutly maintained 
that he had spoken no more than the truth 
in his description ; and, as he professed 
himself ready to exchange the stamp for 
somfe other commodity in his line, many 
forgave him the sell in virtue of its 
ingenuity. 

But times have changed sadly in the last 
forty years. Whatever the merits of the 
postage-stamp issue of the reign of Victoria, 
no such description can apply to the recent 
issue of the reign of George V. By no stretch 
of fact or hyperbole could the little coloured 
certificate we buy from the haughty damsel 
behind the post-office counter be described as 
a “ beautiful steel engraving.” The person 
who seriously held that opinion ought in 
charity to be conveyed to the nearest blind 
asylum. 

We have been told of a young lady 
with the shopping habit going to a post- 
office and asking to look at some postage- 
stamps» 

What ^lenomination ? ” asks the clerk, 

** Oh^ rm a Presbyterian.” 

I mean what price ? ” 

Oh,” is the reply, “ Tm not particular 
ftbout the price, tet me see some really nice 


ones. Arc those the best you have ? Then 
I think ril use the telephone.” 

It is hardly too much to say that a wave of 
protest swept the whole country on the 
appearant'c of the new stamps. One fastidious 
correspondent announced that no considera- 
tion would induce him to use the objcction- 
al)le designs ; he had dcf'ided to allow all 
his friends to be surcharged on his letters. 
Another suggests that the Government should 
buy up millions of Dickens stamps, and 
use them during the Dickens centenary year 
for postage. One even wants the Postmaster- 
General impeached for debasing the King’s 
effigy ! I'he Times and every newspaper in 
the kingdom have printed hundreds of 
criticisms of the new stamps, and dozens of 
questions have been asked in Parliament. 
And, indeed, one wonders why the stamp 
.should not have been better, or why it should 
have been left to Great Britain to produce 
what is undoubtedly the worst stamp in the 
world when there arc, amongst the members of 
the world’s Postal Union, so many precedents 
for producing a really good stamp. 

Some critics find fault with one portion of 
the design, some with another ; some blame 
the artist, some the engraver, and some the 
printer, while others blame all three. 

One London newspaper declares : “ The 
King’s head is too small ; indeed, it gives the 
impression of being insignificant,” and adds 
that “ the representation of His Majesty’s 
features is as unlike His Majesty as anything 
we have ever seen.” 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil, M.P., in asking a question 
about the stamps in Parliament, referred to 
“ the complete want of resemblance of the 
portrait of His Maje.sty.” This is surely a 
defect fatal enough in itself to condemn the 
stamps. We are bound to suppose that a 
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good portrait of the King was selected in 
the first place, and therefore it must be the 
reproduction that is in fault ; probably the 
original drawing was on too large a scale, 
and in the process of reduction the finer 
lines have run together into masses of 
colour. 

The most important part of the design,'^ 
writes Mr. Stanley Gibbons, who courteously 
furnishes us with what he considers the best 
stamps extant, “ is, of course, the portrait of 
the Sovereign — important, both as the most 
fitting emblem to appear upon our coins and 
our stamps, and as, in the opinion of the best 
judges, the greatest safeguard against forgery. 
That portrait, rightly to fulfil its purpose, 
should be both a faithful and a favourable 
one, and we do not think that anyone 
can say that the head as it appears 
upon the stamp is either the one or the 
other. 

“ If,” continues Mr. Stanley Gibbons, we 
take for comparison the first .surfa(X‘-printed 
stamps of our own country, the fourpence, 
sixpence, and shilling of 1855-6, again we 
find nothing to distrac t att(‘ntion from the 
important features of the design ; there is 
fine engraving, and there is ample spacing, 
with no fancy work to crowd up and over- 
whelm the portrait with unnecessary detail. 
A few measurements will show the contrast 
better than anything. The inner oval con- 
taining the King’s head on the new stamps is 
eleven and a half millimetres wide, that on 
the shilling of 1856 is fourtexm and a half 
millimetres in width, while in the fourpence 
and sixpence of the same period the head is 
in a circle nearly eighteen millimetres in 
diameter; the total width of the stamps is 
the same as at the present day — ^liardly 
nineteen millimetres. The immense difference 
in the effect produced can be easily under- 
stood.” 

Now, what is the easiest way to rectify 
the stamp ? Why, by finding out what 
other countries have done, and adopting 
the best ideas their stamp - makers have 
to teach us. Or we need not go out 
all, for some really fine 
stamps have been pro- 
duced in Britain and 
her Colonies. 

But suppose wc 
make a beginning 
with a little in- 
significant country like 
Haiti. Annexed is the 
Haiti two-centimes of 
1887, which we have 




adapted to our own 
national requirements by 
substituting the por- 
trait of King George 
for that of x^resident 
Salomon and altering 
the lettering. The 
result (No. i) is a really 
admirable stamp, clean- 
cut and dignified, 
beside which our current British ones look 
weak and exiguous. 

Or perhaps an even more striking result, 
although one less arc(*f)table to the Pca<x 
Society, would be the Haiti issue of Prcsidcnl 
vSimon Sam (rSqH) rc|)roduccd above (No. 
The symbol which has no meaning in the 
case of a diminutive Republic becomes highly 
significant in the case of a v/orld Power 
like Great Jh*itain. 

Or let us utilize as 
a basis the artistic: 
five-ore Denmark. .See 
what an excellent 
result might he ob- 
tained with the circular 
plaques at the side 
and the Royal cipher 
immediately iindfTm'uth 
the portrait (No. 3). 

One of the arguments used by the postal 
authorities for not [njlling the name of the 
country of origin on the British issue is its 
very cumbrous character. They point out 
the difficulty in finding room for “ The Unitfid 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” ‘ But 
what is the matter with “ Britain ” ? More 
and more is “ Britain ” corning into use all 
over the world, just as “ America ” is now 
employed universally in place of “ 'Fhc 
United States of America.” lb over- 
fastidious people perhaps even the British 
Navy is the British-arul-Irish Navy ; but 
then what becomes of the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man ? No, Britain ” is 
undoubtedly the word which should appear 
on our postage - stamp, or, if space per- 
mitted, “ Great Britain.” If c ritic s object 
to this, there is “ I'he United Kingdom.” 

Another excellent 
adaptation might be 
macle of the Belgian 
stamp of the 1893-1907 
issue. The head is a 
medallion, the de- 
nomination being 
repeated in the upper 
left-hand and lower right- 
hand comers (No. 4)* 
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We now come to a somewhat more intricate 
design, based on the 
stamp of the Republic 
of Honduras .(1893). 
This, as may be seen, 
is a very interesting 
arrangement of scroll- 
j work (No. 5). For the 
portrait of General 
Cabanas we introdure 
what our own issue 
cannot boast — an excel- 
lent portrait of King George. 

T hen there is 
the Austrian 1908 
issue (No. 6). Here the 
|;;j lettering might perhaps 
be considered a trifle 
_ bold ; but, after all, 
this is a virtue in 
the eyes of many. 
Apart from this 
feature its simplicity is 
manifest. 

A far more attractive design is that of the 
recent Peruvian 
issue (No, 7). This, even 
when printed in a single 
colour, is very effec- 
tive, and a really fine 
example of engraving, 
although perhaps the 
scroll - work is a trifle 

tropical for a country 

j in the latitude of this 

7. kingdom. 

Another helgian issue which has won 
universal commendation is the last of the 
late King Leopold. Using this as the basis 
of our new stamp, the engraver might 
produce a very effective design. Instead 
of using medallion portraits of His 

Majesty, one might be 

introduced with the King 
in naval uniform, wear- 
ing a cocked hat. The 
result, as shown in No. 8, 
certainly justifies the 
innovation, because, 
after all, our monarch 
is a sea - King, and 
niight properly wear his 
' naval uniform, just as 

the foreign monarchs appearing on the 
postage-stamps of their respective countries 
are portrayed in military uniform. It will 
be noticed that only the numerals are here 
given in recording the denomination ; but 
surely this is all that is really essential ? 
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Perhaps an even more notable design^ 
equal in grace to the 
exquisite manner in ' 
which it is engraved, is 
the new Swedish stamp 
(No. 9). Why should we 
not, if necessary, con- 
struct our new stamp 
on such a model as 
this ? If we did, we 
would reach a very high 9* 

degree of merit. Note the triple crowns 
below the portrait of the King, signifying the 
three kingdoms, also the scrolls of oak and 
bay leaves. We commend this design to 

the attention of the 

Postmaster-General. 

If there are some 
who would like to sub- 
stitute an allegorical or 
symbolical figure for 
that of the Royal por- 
trait, wc could hardly 
do better than go to 
our own [lossession of I 
Parbados, which years 
ago ])roduced an excellent delineation of 

Britannia ruling the 

waves (No. 10). 5 

From the last ' 

Royal P o r t u g u e s e J 
issue (No. Ti) much ' 
might be learnt by our ! 
postal authorities, for, j 
with the necessary alter- | 
ations, a moirt .sati.s- j 
fai'tory result might be 
obtained. 

According to most of the leading philatelic 
authorities, including the one already men- 
tioned, the most admirable stamp in dignity 
of design and beauty of 
engraving ever produced 
is the Nova Scotia issue 
of 1850-60 (No. 12). 

With such a stamp before 
their eyes, how could our 
designers go wrong ? 1 1 is 
not as if there were any- 
thing unc’ommon in seek- 
ing advice in philatelic or 
numismatic matters from 
foreign countries or our 
Colonies. The King Edward stamps were 
designed by an Austrian ; the new coins, 
as well as the stamps, have been en- 
trusted to an Australian. At all events, 
we make the suggestion to His Majesty’s 
Government. 
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Illustrated by W ill Owen. 


HE night-watchman, who had 
left his seat on the jetty to 
answer the gate -bell, came 
back with disgust written on 
a countenance only too well 
designed to express it, 

“ If she's been up 'ere once 
in the last week to know whether tlic Silvia is 
up,she*s been four or five times/’ he growled. 
“ He's forty-seven if he’s a day ; ’is left leg 
is shorter than ’is right, and he talks with a 
stutter. When she’s with ’im you’d think as 
butter wouldn’t melt in ’er mouth ; but the 
way she talked to me just now you’d think 1 
was paid a purpose to wait on her. I asked 
’er at last wot she thought I was here for, 
and she said she didn’t know, and nobody 
else neither. And afore she went off she told 
the potman from the Albion, wot was listen- 


ing, that I was known all over Wapping as 
the Sleeping Beauty. 

She ain’t the fust T’ve ’ad words with, not 
by a lot. I'hcy’rc all the same ; they £ill 
start in a nice, kind, soapy sort o’ way, and, 
as soon as they don’t get wot they want, fly 
into a temj^er and ask me who I think I am. 
I told one woman once not to be silly, and I 
shall never forget it as long as I live — never. 
For all 1 know, she’s wearing a bit o’ my ’air 
in a locket to this day, and very likely boasting 
that 1 gave it to her. 

Talking of her reminds me of another 
woman. There was a C'ap’n Pinner, used 
to trade between ’ere and Hull on a schooner 
named the Snipe. Nice little craft she was, 
and ’e was a very nice feller. Many and 
many’s the pint we’ve ’ad together, turn and 
turn-about, and the on’y time we ever ’ad a 
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cross word was when somebody hid his clay- 
pipe in my beer and ^e was foolish enough to 
think Fd done it. 

He ’ad a nice little cottage ’e told me about, 
near Hull, and ’is wife’s father, a man of 
pretty near seventy, lived with ’em. Well- 
off the old man was, and, as she was his only 
daughter, they looked to ’ave all his money 
when he’d gorn. Their only fear was that ’e 
might marry agin, and, judging from wot ’e 
used to tell me about the old man, 1 thought 
it more than likely. 

If it wasn’t for my missis he’d ha’ been 
married over and over agin,” he ses one day. 

He’s like a child playing with gunpowder.” 

’Ow would it be to let ’irn burn hisself a 
bit ? ” I ses. 

‘‘ If you was to see some o’ the gunpowder 
he wants to play with, you wouldn’t talk like 
that,” ses the cap’n. ‘‘ You’d know better. 
The on’y thing is to keep ’em apart, and my 
pore missis is wore to a shadder a-doing 
of it.” 

It was just about a month arter that that 
he brought the old man up to London with 
’im. Tliey ’ad some stuff to put out at 
Smith’s Wharf, t’other side of the river, afore 
they came to us, and though they wa» on’y 
there four or five days, it was long enough for 
that old man to get into trouble. 

The skipper told me about it ten minutes 
arter they was made snug in the inner berth 
’ere. lie walked up and down like a man 
with a raging tooth-ache, and arter follering 
’im up and down the wharf till I was tired 
out, I discovered that ’is father-in-law ’ad 
got ’imself mixed up with a widder-woman 
ninety years old and weighing twenty stun. 
Arter he ’ad cooled dowm a bit, and I ’ad 
given ’im a few little i)ats on the shoulder, 
’e made it forty-eight years old and fourteen 
stun. 

He’s getting ready to go and meet her 
now,” he ses, “ and wot my missis’ll say to 
me, I don’t know.” 

His father-in-law came up on deck as ’c 
spoke, and began to brush ’imself all over 
with a clothes-brush. Nice-looking little 
man ’e was, w\th blue eyes, and a little white 
beard, cut to a point, and dressed up in a 
serge suit with brass buttons, and a white 
yachting cap. His real name was Mr. Finch, 
but the skipper called ’im Uncle Dick, and 
he took such a fancy to me that in five minutes 
I was calling ’im Uncle Dick too. 

“ Time I was moving,” he ses, by and by. 
“ Fve got an app’intment.” 

** Oh ! who with ? ” ses the skipper, pre- 
tending not to know. 


“ Friend o’ mbe, in the army,” sest the old 
man, with a wink at me. ** So long/* 

He went off as spry as a boy, and atii soon 
as he’d gorn the skipper started walking 
back’ards and for’ards agin, and raving, 

“ Let’s ’ope as he’s on*y amusing ’imself,” 
I ses. 

“ Wait till you see ’er,” ses the skipper ; 
” then you won’t talk foolishness.” ' 

As it ’appened she came back with Uncle 
Dick that evening, to see ’im safe, and 1 see 
at once wot sort of a woman it was. .She 
’adn’t been on the wharf five minutes afore 
you’d ha’ thought it belonged to ’er, and whf'U 
she went and sat on the schooner it seemed 
to l)e about ’arf its size. She called tlio 
skij)per Tom, and sat there as cool as y«)U 
please holding Unc le Dick’s ’and, and patting 
it. 

I took the skipper round to the Bull’s 
Head arter she ’ad gorn, and 1 wouldn’t 
let ’im say a word until he had ’ad two pints. 
He felt better tlien, and some o’ the words 
’e used surprised me. 

” Wot’s to be done ? ” he ses at last. 
” You see ’ow it is, Bill.” 

” ( an’t you get ’im away ? ” 1 ses. ” Who 
is she, and wot’s ’er name ? ” 

” Her name,” ses the .skipper, ” her nante 
is Jane Maria Eliza!)ith Muffit, and she lives 
over at Rotherhithe.” 

” She’s very likely married already,” I ses. 

” Her ’usband died ten years ago,” ses the 
.skipper ; ” passed away in ’is sleep. Over- 
laid, I should say.” 

He sat there .smoking, and I sat there 
thinking. Twice ’o spoke to me, and 1 held 
my ’and up and said ” //’aV?.” 'Tlien 1 turned 
to ’im all of a sudden and pinched his arm so 
hard he nearly dropped ’is beer. 

” Is Uncle Dick a nervous man ? ” 1 ses. 

Nervous is no name for it,” he ses, staring. 

“Very good, then,” 1 ses. ” I’ll send ’er 
husband to frighten ’im.” 

The skipper looked at me very strange. 
“ Yes, yes,” he .ses. 

“ Frighten ’im out of ’is boots, and make 
him give ’er up,” 1 ses. “ Or better .still, get 
’im to run away and go into hiding for a time. 
That ’ud be best, in ease ’e found out.” 

“ Found out woi '/ ” .ses the skipper. 

“ Found out it wasn’t ’er husband,” I ses. 

. “ Bill,” ses the skipper, very earnest, “ this 

is the fust beer Fve ’ad to-day, and I wish I 
could say the same for you.” 

I didn’t take ’im at fust, but when 1 did I 
gave a laugh that brought in two more* cus- 
tomers, to see wot was the matter. ’Then I 
took ’im by the arm, arter a little trouble. 
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and, taking ’im back to the wharf, explained 
my meaning to 'im. 

I know the very man,'^ I ses. He comes 
into a public-’ouse down my way sometimes. 
Artful *Arry, he’s called, and, for ’arf a quid, 
say, he’ll frighten Uncle Dick ’arf to death. 
He’s big and ugly, and picks up a living by 
selling meerschaum pipes he’s found to small 
men wot don’t want ’em. Wonderful gift o’ 
the gab he’s got.” 

We went acrost to the Albion to talk it over. 
There’s several bars there, and the landlady 
always keeps cotton-wool in ’er ears, not 
’aving been brought up to the public line. 
The skipper told me all ’e knew about Mrs. 
Muffit, and we arranged that Artful ’Arry 
should come down at seven o’clock next night, 
if so be as 1 could find ’im in time. 

I got up early the next arternoon, and as it 
’appened, he came into the Duke of Edin- 
burgh five minutes arter I got there. Nasty 
temper ’e was in, too. He’d just found a 
meerschaum pipe, as usual, and the very fust 
man ’e tried to sell it to said that it was the 
one ’e lost last Christmas, and gave ’im a 
punch in the jaw for it. 

“ He’s a thief, that’s wot he is,” ses ’Arry ; 
“ and I ’ate thief s. ’Gw’s a honest trades- 
man to make a living vhen there’s people like 
that about ? ” 

1 stood ’im ’arf a pint, and though it hurt 
’im awful to drink it, he said ’ed ’ave another, 
just to see if he (ould bear the pain. Arter 
he had ’ad three ’e began for to take a more 
cheerful view o’ life, and told me about a chap 
that spent three weeks in the London ’Orse- 
pittle for calling ’im a liar. 

‘‘ Treat me fair,” he ses, “ and I’ll treat 
other people fair, I never l)roke my word 
without a good reason for it, and that’s more 
than everylx)dy can say. if 1 told you the 
praise I’ve ’ad from some people you wouldn’t 
believe it.” 

I let ’im go on till he ’ad talked ’imself into 
a good temper, and then I told ’im of the 
little job I ’ad got for ’im. He listened 
quiet till I ’ad finished, and then he shook ’is 
’ead. 

It ain’t in my line,” he ses. 

“ There’s ’arf a quid ’anging to it,” I ses. 

’Arry shook his ’ead agin. ” ’Tain’t enough, 
mate,” he ses. “ If you was to make it a quid 
1 won’t say as I mightn’t think of it.” 

I ’ad told the skipper that it might cost ’im 
a quid, so I knew ’ow far I could go ; and at 
last, arter ’Any ’ad got as far as the door 
three times, I gave way. 

‘‘ And I’ll ’ave it now,” he ses, '' to prevent 
mife takes.” 


No, ’Arry,” I ses, very firm. ‘‘ Besides, 
it ain’t my money, you .see.” 

You mean to say you don’t trust me,” ’e 
ses, firing up. 

I’d trust you with untold gold,” I ses, 
‘‘ but not with a real quid ; you’re too fond 
of a joke, ’Arry.” 

We ’ad another long argyment about it, 
and 1 had to tell ’im plain at last that when I 
wanted to smell ’is fist. I’d say so. 

“ You turn up at the wharf at five minutes 
to seven,” I ses, and I’ll give you ten bob of 
it ; arter you’ve done your business I’ll give 
you the other. Come along quiet, and you’ll 
see me waiting at the gate for you.” 

He gave way arter a time, and, fust going 
’ome for a cup o’ tea, I went on to the wharf 
to tell the skipj)cr ’ow things stood. 

“ It couldn’t ’ave ’appened better,” he ses. 
‘‘ Uncle Dick is sure to be aboard at that time, 
’cos ’e’s going acrost the water at eight o’clock 
to pay ’er a visit. And all the hands ’ll be 
away. I’ve made sure of that.” 

He gave me the money for Artful ’Arry in 
two ’arf-suverins, and then we went over to 
the Albion for a c-jjuiot glass and a pipe, and to 
wait for seven o’clock. 

I left ’im there at ten minutes to, and at 
five minutes to, punctual to the minute, I 
sec ’Arry coming along swinging a thick stick 
with a knob on the end of it. 

“ Where’s the ’arf Ihick-un ? ” he ses, look- 
ing round to see that the coast was clear. 

I gave it to ’im, and arter biting it in three 
places and saying it was a bit short in weight 
he dropped it in ’is weskit-pocket and .said ’c 
w'as ready. 

I left ’im there for a minute while I went 
and ’ad a look round. I'he deck of the 
Snipe was empty, hut I could ’ear Uncle 
Dick down in the cabin singing ; and, arter 
listening for a few seconds to make .sure that 
it was singing, I went back and beckoned to 
’Arry. 

“ He’s down in the cabin,” I ses, pointing. 

“ Don’t overdo it, ’Arry, and at the same 
time don’t underdo it, as you might say.” 

1 know just wot you want,” ses ’Arry, 

“ and if you’d got the ’art of a man in you, 
you’d make it two quids.” 

He climbed on board and stood listening 
for a moment at the companion, and then ’e 
went down, while I went off outside the gate, 
so as to be out of earshot in case Uncle Dick 
called for me. I knew that I should ’ear all 
about wot went on arterwards — and I did. 

Artful ’Arry went down the companion 
ladder very quiet, and then stood at the foot 
of it looking at Uncle Dick. He looked ’im 
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up and down and all over, and then ’e gave 
a fierce, loud cough. 

Good evening/' he ses. 

** Good evening/' ses Uncle Dick, staring at 
’im. Did you want to see anybody ? " 

“ I did," ses ’Arry. “ I do. And when I 
see 'im I’m going to put my arms round 'im 
and twist 'is neck ; then I’m going to break 
every bone in 'is body, and arter that I'm 
going to shy 'im overboard to pison the fishes 
with." 

Dear me ! " ses Uncle Dick, shifMng away 
as far as 'e could. 


“ Fr'aps—p’r’aps /e didn't know/' sen 
Uncle Dick, stammering. 

“ Didn't know 1 " ses 'Arry. Don't; care, 
yer mean. We’ve got a nice little 'ome, and, 
just because I've 'ad to leave it a bit and lay 
low for knifing a man, she takes advantage of 
it. And it ain’t the fust time, neither, 
Wot's the matter ? " 

Touch — touch of ague ; T get it some^ 
times," ses Uncle Dick. 

‘‘ I want to see this man FiiK'h," ses ’Arry, 
shaking ’is knobby slick. " Mutfit, my name 
is, and I want to tell ’im so." 



“MIk’s IJOWN in the cabin,’ 1 SES, rniNTINO.” 


I ain't 'ad a wink o’ sleep for two nights,” 
ses 'Arry — “ not ever since 1 'card of it. When 
1 think of all I’ve done for that woman- 
working for 'er, and such-like — my blood 
boils. When I think of her passing 'crself 
off as a widder — my widder — and going out 
with another man, I don't know wot to do 
with myself." 

Uncle Dick started and turned pale. 
Fust 'e seemed as if 'e was going to speak, 
and then 'e thought better of it. He sat 
staring at 'Arry as if 'e couldn't believe his 
eyes. 

“ Wot would you do with a man like that ? ” 
ses 'Arry. “ I ask you, as man to man, wot 
would you do to 'im ? " 


Uncle Dick nearly shook 'imself on to the 
floor. 

“ I — I’ll go and see if 'e’s in the fo’c’s’le," 
he ses at last. 

“ He ain't there, 'cos I've looked,” ses 
'Arry, 'arf shutting 'is eyes and looking at ’im 
hard. “ Wot might your name be ? " 

My name's Finch,” ses Uncle Da k, 
putting out his 'ands ; ‘‘ but I thought she 
was a widder. She told me her 'usliand died 
ten years ago ; she’s deceived me as well as 
you. I wouldn’t ha’ dreamt of taking 
any notice of 'er if I’d known. 'JVuth. 1 
wouldn't. I shouldn't ha' dreamt of such a 
thing" ' 

Artful 'Arry played with 'is stick a little^ 
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And stood looking at ’im, with a horrible look any money in my pocket Td 'ave a bite while 
on ’is face, you’re gone.” 

** ’Ow am I to know you’re speaking the “ Why not get something ? ” ses Uncle 
truth ? ” he ses, very slow. “ Eh ? ’Ow Dick, putting his ’and in his pocket, in a 

can you prove it ? ” great ’urry to please him, and pulling out 

‘‘ If it was the last word I was to speak some silver. 

I’d say the same,” ses Uncle Dick. “ 1 tell ’Arry said ’e would, and then he stood on 
you, I am as innercent as a new-born babe.” one side to let ’im pass, and even put the 

knobby stick under ’im to 



I TELL YOU, I AM AS INNERCENT AS A NK\V-BCM<N BABE 


“ If that’s true,” ses ’Arry, ‘‘ she’s deceived Uncle Dick passed me two minutes arter- 
both of us. Now, if I let you go will you go wards without a word, and set off down the 
straight off and bring her ’ere to me ? ” road as fast as ’is little legs ’ud carry ’im. 

I will,” ses Uncle Dick, jumping up. I watched ’im out o’ sight, and then I went on 

Arf a mo,” ses ’Arry, holding up ’is stick board the schooner to see ’ow ’Arry ’ad got on. 
very quick. One thing is, if you don’t “ ’Arry,” I ses, when he ’ad finished, 
come back, I’ll ’ave you another day. I can’t you’re a masterpiece ! ” 

make up my mind wot to do. I can’t think 1 know I am,” he ses. ** Wot about that 
— I ain’t tasted food for two days. If I ’ad other ’arf-qqid ? ” 
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** Here it is/* I ses, giving it to *im. “ Fair 
masterpiece, that’s wot you are. They may 
well call you Artful. Shake ’ands,” 

T patted ’im on the shoulder arter we ’ad 
shook ’ands, and we stood there smiling at each 
other and paying each other compliments. 

** Fancy ’em sitting ’ere and waiting for 
you to come back from that bite/’ I ses. 

“ J ought to ’ave ’ad more off of him/’ ses 
’Arry. “ ’Owever, it can’t be helped. I 
think ril ’ave a lay down for a bit ; I’m tired.” 

“ Better be off/’ I ses, shaking my ’ead. 
“ 'I'imc passes, and they might come back 
afore you think.” 

“ Well, wot of it ? ” ses ’Arry. 

^^Wot of it T ses. ‘‘Why, it ’ud 
spoil everything. It ’ud be blue ruin.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” ses ’Arry. 

“ Sartain,” I ses. 

“ Well, make it five quid, and I’ll go then,” 
he ses, sitting down agin. 

I couldn’t believe my ears at fust, but 
when I could I drew myself up and told ’im 
wot T thought of ’im ; and he sat there and 
laughed at me. 

“ Why, you called me a masterpiece just 
now,” he ses. “ 1 shouldn’t be much of a 
masterpiece if I let a chance like this slip. 
Why, I shouldn’t be able to look myself in 
the fa( c. Where’s the skipper ? ” 

“Sitting in the Albion,” I ses, ’arf choking. 

“ Go and tell ’im it’s five quid,” ses ’Arry. 
“ I don’t mean five more, on’y four. Some 
peoj)le would ha’ made it five, but 1 like to 
deal square and honest.” 

1 run over for the skipper in a state of mind 
that don’t bear thinking of, and he c ame back 
with me, ’arf (razy. When we got to the 
cabin we found the door was locked, and, 
arter the skipper ’ad told Artful wot he’d do 
to ’im if he didn’t open it, he ’ad to go on deck 
and talk to ’im through the skylight. 

“ If you ain’t off of my ship in two twos,” 
he ses, “ I’ll fetc h a policeman.” 

“ You go and fetch four j)ounds,” ses ’Arry; 
“ that’s w'Ot I’m waiting for, not a policeman. 
Didn’t the watc hman tell you ? ” 

“ The bargain was for one pound,” .ses the 
skipper, ’ardly able to speak. 

“ Well, you tell that to the policeman,” 
ses Artful ’Arry. 

It was no use, he’d got us every way ; and 
at last the skipper turns out ’is pockets, and 
he ses, “ Look ’ere,” he ses, “ I’ve got seven- 
teen and tenpence ha’penny. Will you go 
if I give you that ? ” 

“ ’Ow much has the watchman got ? ” ses 
’Arry. “ His lodger lost ’is purse the other 
day.” 

Vol, xHi.'~H44. 


I’d got two and ninepence, as it ’appenvd, 
and then there was more trouble because the 
skipper wouldn’t give ’im the money till he 
’ad gone, and ’e wouldn’t go till he ’ad got it. 
The skipper gave way at last, and as soon as 
he *ad got it ’Arry ses, “ Now ’op off and 
borrer the rest, and look slippy about it.” 

I put one hand over the skipper’^ mouth 
fust, and then, finding that was no good, 1 
put the other. It was no g^d wasting bad 
langwidge on ’Arry. 

I pacified the skipper at last, and arter 
’Arry ’ad swore true ’e’d go when ’e’d got the 
money, the skipper rushed round to try and 
raise it. It’s a difficult job at the best o’ 
times, and I sat there on the skylight shivering 
and wondering whether the skipper or Mrs, 
Muffit would turn up fust. 

Hours seemed to pass away, and then I see 
the wicket in the gate open, and the skipper 
come through. He jumped on dec k without 
a word, and then, going over to the skylight, 
’anded down the money to ’Arry. 

“ Right 0,” ses ’Arry. “It on’y .shows you 
wot you can do by trying.” 

He unlocked the door and came up on deck, 
looking at us very c'areful, and playing with 
’is stick. 

“ You’ve got your money,” S(‘S the skipper; 
“ now go as quick as you ran.” 

’Arry smiled and nodded at him. Then 
he stepped on to the wharf and was just 
moving to the gate, with us fullering, when 
the wic ket opened and in came Mr.s. Muffit 
and Uncle Dick. 

“ There he is,” ses ITnc le Dick. “ That’s 
the man ! ” 

Mrs. Muffit walked up to ’im, and my ’art 
a’most stopped beating. II (.*r face was the 
colour of beet-root with temper, and you 
could ’ave heard her breath fifty yards away. 

“ Ho ! ” she says, planting ’erselt in front 
of Artful ’Arry, “ so you’re the man that ses 
you’re my ’usband, are you ? ” 

“ That’s all right,” ses ’Arry, “ it’s all a 
mistake.” 

“ Mistake ? ” ses Mrs. Muffit. 

“ Mistake o’ Bill’s,” ses ’Arry, pointing to 
me. “ I told ’im I thought ’e was w rong, 
but ’e would ’ave it. I’ve got a bad 
memory, so I left it to ’im.” 

“ Ho ! ” ses Mrs. Muffit, taking a deep 
breath. “ Ho ! I thought as much. \\'(>t 
’ave you got to say for yourself— eh ? ” 

She turned on me like a wild cat, with her 
’ands in front of her. I’ve been scratched 
once in my life, and I wasn’t going to be agin, 
so, fixing my eyes on ’er, I just stepped back 
a bit, ready for ’er. So long as I kept my eye 
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‘THE NEXT MOMENT I WENT OVER HACK ARDS IN TWELVE I OOT OF WATER.” 


fixed on ’crs she couldn’t do anything. 1 
knew that. Unfortunately I stepped back 
just a inch too far, and next moment I went 
over back’ards in twelve foot of water. 

After all, p’r’aps it was the best thing 


that could have ’appcned to me ; il stopped 
her talking. It ain't the fust time I’ve 'ad 
a wet jacket ; but as for the skipper, and 
pore Uncle Dick —wot married her — they've 
been in hot water ever since. 




TKe 
Most 
Won- 
derful 
Electric 

Sign 

in tKe 

World. 

AND HOW 
IT IS 
WORKED. 

mmaPhnto.hy^ THE ELKtTRlC SK'.N IN POSITION. [A tf. AprwiK, ;vew For*. 



By FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES. 



ilEW YORK possesses a good 
many of the “ biggest things ’’ 
in this world, and among 
them may be reckoned the 
biggest mechanical, electric 
sign, which is situated at 
Thirty - Eighth Street and 
Ikoadway, on the roof of the Hotel Nor- 
mandie. It entirely dwarfs every other sign 
along the famous “ Great White Way/’ rising 
seventy-two feet above the building on which 
it is erected. Overlooking the busiest busi- 
ness section of the American metropolis, it is 
probably seen by a greater number of people 


during an evening than any other free 
show ” of the kind in the world. 

Indeed, when first shown in operation last 
year the crowds that collected to stare 
became so great that a special squad ol New 
York’s brawniest police had to be told to 
handle them. Vehicular traffic was con- 
siderably impeded, chains of electru' cars 
were held up, and tlic “ rubber-neck ” wagons 
with their tiers of sight-seers were brought to 
a standstill. And it was even whispered that 
the Mayor might take action to have the 
sign removed. 

This remarkable operating “display” repre- 
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sents a Roman chariot race in incandescent 
lamps, and is literally a picture of fire of 
many colours in motion. It is more perfect 
and natural in its movement than the finest 
coloured cinematograph picture, and must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. The photo- 
graphs reproduced are striking, but from 
them one can obtain no adequate idea of the 
perfection of illusion, whi('h, after all, is the 
real triumph of a mec hanical elec tric dis[)lay. 
Many attempts have been made to jihotograph 
the chariot race while in motion, but they 
have invariably failed, owing to the length 
of time required for the exposure of the 
plate. 

In the race the horses all appear to be run- 
ning at break-nec k spec'd, yet never overtaking 
the main chariot. The wheels revolve swiftly. 


while the road — ^which is of glass coloured to 
represent the tan of a race-track — ^appears to 
recede from beneath the flying hoofs and 
revolving wheels. The crimson cape of the 
leading driver, as well as the manes and tails 
of the horses, all appear to be waving in the 
wind, while the lights that decorate the arena 
seem to move in an opposite direction. On 
either side, mounted on thirty-five-foot 
columns, arc braziers of fire, sending forth 
flames over eight feet long. The race takes 
place for about thirty sec'onds, then it is in 
darkness for an equal time, this being repeated 
from dusk to half an hour after midnight. 

Directly above the race is suspended a 
great steel curtain, twenty feet high by a 
hundred feel long— altogether about two 
thousand square feet of surface. Mounted on 
the lop of this cur- 
tain may be seen 
the words, “Leaders 
of the World,” made 
entirely of electric 
bulbs. During the 
evening there ap- 
pears continuously 
on the curtain the 
announcements of 
the world’s greatest 
business concerns ; 
the one leading c on- 
cern in various 
standard lines of 
business is shown 
as the “ Recognized 
Leader of the 
World.” Kach an- 
nouncement ap- 
pearing on the dis- 
play is repeated 
every ten minutes 
during the entire 
evening. 

This colossal and 
wonderful sign c:on- 
tains twenty thou- 
sand electric bulbs 
— which is at least 
five times as many 
as are employed in 
the next biggest 
electric display on 
Broadway. A force 
equal to six hun- 
dred horse-power is 
required to operate 
this startling adver- 
tisement, while in its 
construction nearly 




INSIDE THE HOUSE BEHIND THE SK'.N, 


a hundred miles of 
wire were used, 
llicre are seventy 
thousand electric 
fonnections and 
aliout two thou- 
sand seven hundred 
and fifty electric 
switches in opera- 
tion. In order to 
produce real life- 
ad ion in fire, the 
electricity is flashed 
at the rate of two 
thousand five hun- 
dred flashes per 
minute. A large 
force of expert rig- 
gers and electri- 
cian s worked ninety 
days to complete 
this mammoth sign, 
whic'h owes its in- 
ception to Mr. 

El wood E. Rice, 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

If the reader will 
examine the photo- 
graph of the steel 
structure erected 
lor the support and 
opcTation of the 
s i g n - w h i c h i s 
seventy - two feet 
high and weighs 
sixty tons — he will 
notice that en- 
closed in the net- 
work of bars is 
a three -storey house, which many a well- 
to-do tradesman might reasonably covet for 
his own. This house contains several rooms 
or (ompartments, in which are stored the 
various devices used to ofierate the sign. 
Three men are in c onstant attendam e in this 
strange house, for, though the action of the 
display is automatic, the mechanism has to 
be as carefully watc hed as the mac hinery of an 
Atlantic liner. 

In addition to these three men a fourth is 
stationed at the open window of the office of 
the Rice Electric Display Company, which is 
tsiluated some considerable distance from the 
sign, though in direct line of vision. This 
man also remains at his post during the time 
that the display is in operation. He is armed 
with a powerful pair of field-glasses, and with 
these he scans the sign with as much care and 
anxiety as though he were a shipwrecked 


mariner looking for a sail.” (In a table 
beside him is a chart or plan of the sign, on 
which every globe is marked, and it is his 
duty to indic:ate on the chart each globe 
which, with the help ol his field-glasses, he 
notic'es has become useless. The next morn- 
ing the burnt-out globes are replaced b\ new 
ones. It might be supposed that during a 
single night not more than a dozen or so of 
globes would burn out ; but this is far from 
being the case, as many as a hundrc'd and 
fifty or two hundred glcjbes becoming u.^i^- 
less through the short time wliich (‘lapses 
between sunset and midnight. During thc.^ 
year it is estimated that the twenty thousand 
globes which are contained in the displav 
have to be renewed three times over, and thi^^ 
can well be understood when the vast amount 
of electric wiring is taken into consideratioti. 
In electric globes alone this monster sign 
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costs many hundreds of pounds a year to 
maintain. 

The origin of this Leaders of the World 
sign is an interesting one. I'hrce or four years 
ago Mr. El wood E. Rice- an enterf)rising 
young American — conceived the possibility 
of erecting an electric-light sign which should 
eclipse all other display advertisements jait 
together. It should also possess a permanent 
value, and thus differ again from those ordi- 
nary signs which must be changed every few 
weeks in order to retain the attention of the 
public. Furthermore, the sign should only 
advertise “ the world’s greatest business con- 
cerns ” — each in its way being a leader.'’ At 
the time he had no very clear idea in his head 
as to the picture* that would best illustrate 
his meaning, and then one day came, like a 


flash, the idea of a Roman chariot-race. It 
was an inspiration, for surely nothing was 
better suited to indicate “ leadership ” than 
the famous arena races of gladiator days ! 

No sooner had the idea suggested itself 
than Mr. Rice commissioned a number of 
artists to submit paintings of a chariot-race, 
bearing in mind that it should be of such a 
nature as to lend itself to being carried out 
mechanically and put into operation by the 
flashing of lights. A great many designs 
were sent in, but for some cause or another 
all had to be rejected. Some were too elabo- 


rate, some were incapable of mechanical con- 
struction. Mr. Rice him.self assisted in the 
design that was ultimately chosen, which, 
while being dignified and simple, yet indicated 
everything necessary to thrill the beholder. 
The illusion of the horses apparently tearing 
along at their utmost speed is created by the 
lights flashing at tiie incredible rate of forty 
fla.shcs a second. This, of course, is faster 
than the eye can follow, which renders the 
movements visional ly perfect. 

Immediately the design was selected it 
was submitted to a committee of expert 
electricians, who passed judgment uj)on it 
and unanimously agreed that the picture was 
one which might successfully be carried out 
literally in living fire.” The work was next 
placed in the hands of a small army of expert 
riggers and electri- 
cians, who, after 
innumerable ex- 
periments, comple- 
ted the ta.sk with- 
in three months. 
All the work was 
carried out in 
Dayton, Ohio, the 
parts then being 
transported to 
New York in eight 
railroad cars. 

The lea d i n g 
chariot was so 
large that it re- 
quired a railroad 
car to itself, and 
even then it was 
a tight fit. Had 
this been an actual 
chariot, and not 
one more or le.ss in 
“ relief,” it would 
have held twenty- 
five people com- 
fortably, and thirty 
if the occupants 
were “well acquainted.” The chariot follows 
the design of the famous chariots of Roman 
days, the front and sides being lavishly deco- 
rated with roses and other flowers. When the 
current is turned on this chariot actually 
seems to sway as the horses tear along. 
Although the near wheel does not actually 
turn, the flashing of the lights is so rapid that 
no observer could .say with certainty that the 
wheel does not revolve. 

In a remarkably short time the different 
parts were assembled on the roof of the Hotel 
Normandie and the sign erected, the opera- 
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lion being closely watohccl by many thou- 
sands of interested spectators daily. And, 
in spite of there being over seventy thousand 
(4ectric connections, the work was .so per- 
fectly carried out that the display proved a 
success from the start, the first performance 
of the now famous “ Roman Chariot-Race ” 
drawing a roar of approval from the throats 
of the twenty thousand peojde gathered 
together to witness the event. 

The great steel curtain which surmounts 
the picture proper, and which has already 
been referred to, is sufficiently large to allow 
of the display of fifty-four letters, each letter 


being four feet in height. I'he lettering on 
this curtain is perfectly plain, and therefore 
does- not in any way mar the beauty, of the 
display. The different announcements are 
shown on the curtain every few minutes, and 
can be changed by cable or telegraph if nec(‘s- 
sary. Should a firm desire any alterati(»n 
in the wording of an advertisement, the 
change can be made the same evening by 
giving notice to the operators an hour and a 
half before sunset. 

The actual sizes of some of the })rin(Mpal 
features in this “ Leaders of the World ” 
advertisement arc .sufficiently rernarkabh* to 
warrant a little attention. We have already 
referred to the carrying (Opacity of the 
leading chariot, and to the fact that the 
columns which stand on either side ol the 
arena, and add so vastly to the dignity ol 
the picture, are thirty-five ftrt in height. 1'he 
braziers on the summit ol these columns are 
detachable, and the “ flames are so realistic 
that they must be seen to be bi*lieved. 

If our readers will glance at the sign which 
forms the heading to this article* tliey will 
note two or three tassels, which the artist 
has inserted in order to give a finish to the 
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THE DRIVER OF THE MAIN CHARIOT. 


picture. These tassels do not appear to be 
of any great size, though when detached from 
the display and brought to the ground they 
assume colossal proportions. Some idea of 
the actual size of one of these tassels may be 
gathered from the photograph, which was 
made during illumination and which is repro- 
duced on page 447. The faint outline of a man 
standing at the right of the tasse! may be seen, 
and helps to make this particular feature a 
startling one. The smallest of these tassels 
is eight feet in length and about four feet 
broad at the widest part. 

Then consider the magnitude of the driver 
of the main chariot ! How adequately 
might he alone have “ kept the bridge/’ for 
he is no less than five times as big as an 
ordinary man. His helmet is large enough 


for half - a - dozen 
firerhen, while the 
bird which sur- 
mounts it is equally 
huge in proportion. 
His white tunic 
and crimson cloak 
are the biggest gar- 
ments ever con- 
structed in solid 
steel, and the man- 
ner in which^ they, 
appear to flutter in 
the breeze is a 
marvel of electrical 
engineering. 

And the horses [ 
Each is thirty-five 
feet long, so that 
if they were put on 
their hind legs they 
would reach to 
exactly the same 
height as the 
columns. They are splendidly sculptured , and 
there is fire in the eye of each, which suggests 
a fight to the last. Manes, tails, ears, and 
harness are literally riddled with small holes, 
in each one of which is an electric light 
which flashes at su(‘h a tremendous rate 
that it is impossible for the human eye 

to detect anything mechanical in the 

movement. 

The “ Leaders of the World ’’ display has 
now been in operation about eighteen 
months, and still holds its own as the most 
remarkable electric sign ever erected. It 
cost fifty thousand pounds to complete, 
and as an advertising device it pro- 
bably brings in more revenue than all 
the o' her electric signs on Broadway j)Ut 
together. 
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JuditK Lee: Pages from Her Lfc. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated ty J. R. Skelton. 

[Judith Lee, as readers of the previous stories are already aware, is a teacher of the deaf and dumb by the 
oral system, and therefore the fortunate possessor of the gift of reading words as they issue from people's 
lips, a gift which gives her a place apart in fiction.] 

IIL- Conscience. 


HAD been spending a few 
days at Brighton, and was 
sitting one morning on the 
iDalcony of the West Pier 
pjivilion, listening to the fine 
i)an(l of the (iordon High- 
landers. The weather was 
beautiful -the kind one sometimes does get 
at Brighton — blue skies, a warm sun, and just 
that touch in the soft breeze which serves as 
a pick-me-up. 'Phen* were crowds of people. 

I sat on one end of a bench. In a corner, 
within a few feet of me, a man was standing, 
leaning with his back against the railing — an 
odd-looking man, tall, slender, with something 
almost Mongolian in his clean-slaivcn, round 
face. I had noticed him on that particular 
spot each time 1 had been on the pier. He 
was well tailored, and that morning, for the 
first time, he wore a flow'cr in his button- 
hole. As one sometimes does w'hen one sees 
an unusual-looking stranger, T w’ondcred 
hazily what kind of person he might be. I 
did not like the look of him. 

Presently another man came along the 
balcony and paiiscfl close to him. They took 
no notice of each other ; the new'-comer 
looked attentively at the crowd promenading 
on the deck below, almost ostentatiously 
disregarding the other\s neighbourhood. All 
the same, the man in the corner whispered 
something w'hich probably reached his ears 
alone- and my perception — something which 
seemed to be a few disconnected words : — 

“ Mauve dress, big black velvet hat, ostrich 
plume; four-thirty train.” 

That was all he said. I do not suppose 
that anyone there, except the man who had 
jiaused and the lazy-looking girl whose eyes 
had chanced for a moment to wander towards 
his lips had any notion that he had spoken at 
all. The new-comcr remained for a few 
moments idly watching the promenaders; 
then, turning, without vouchsafing the other 
the slightest sign of recognition, strolled 
carelessly on. 

It struck me as rather an odd little .scene. 


I was constantly being made an unintentional 
confidante of what were meant to be secrets ; 
but about that brief sentence which the one 
had whispered to the other there was a 
piquant something which struck me as amus- 
ing — the more espei'ially as I believed I had 
seen the lady to whom the word.s referred. 
As 1 came on the pier 1 had been struck by 
her gorgeous a])pearance, as being a person 
who probably had more money than taste. 

Some minutes passed. Phii Mongolian- 
looking man remained perfei'tly quiescent 
in his corner. 'Phen another man came stroll- 
ing along — big and burly, in a reddish-brown 
suit, a green felt hat won', slightly on one side 
of his head. He paused on Hu* same spot 
on which the first man had brought his stroll 
to a close, and he paid no attention to the 
gentleman in the corner, who looked right 
away from him, even while J could see his lips 
framing j)reci.sely the same scnten('(‘ : — 

“ Mauve dress, big black velvet hat, ostrich 
plume ; four-thirty train.” 

The big man showed by no sign that he had 
heard a sound. He continued to do as his 
predecessor had done — stared at the prome- 
naders, then strolled car(‘lessly on. 

This second episode struck me as being 
rather odder than the first. Why were such 
commonplace words uttered in so mysterious 
a manner ? Would a third man come along ? 
I waited to see — and waited in vain, Phe 
band played God Save the King,” the people 
rose, but no third man had appeared. I left 
the Mongolian-looking gentleman still in his 
corner and went to the other side of the bal- 
cony to watch the people going down the pier. 
I saw the gorgeous lady in the mauve dress 
and big black picture hat with a fine ostrich 
plume, and I wondered what interest she 
might have for the round-faced man in the 
corner, and what she had to do with the four- 
thirty train. She was with two or three 
equally gorgeou.s ladies and one or two 
wonderfully-attired men ; they seemed to be 
quite a party. 

The next day I left Brighton by an early 
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‘PRESENTLY ANOTHER MAN CAME ALONG THE BALCONY ANl» PAUSEH Cl.OSK To HIM 


train. In the compartment I was reading 
the Sussex Daily Neivs,^ when a paragraph 
caught my eye. ‘‘ Tragic Occurrence on the 
Brighton Line.’’ Late the night before the 
body of a woman had been found lying on the 
ballast, as if she might have fallen out of a 
passing train. It described her costume — 
she was attired in a pale mauve dress and a 
big black picture hat in which was an ostrich- 
feather plume. ' There were ' other details — 
plenty of them— -but that was enough for me. 

When I read that and thiought of the man 
leaning against the railing I rather caught 
my breath. Two young men who were facing 
each other at the other end of the compart- 
ment began to talk about the paragraph in 
tones which were audible to all. 

“ Do you see that about the lady in the 
mauve dress who was found on the line ? 


Do you know, I shouldn’t wonder a bit if it 
was Mrs. Farningham -that’s her rig-out to 
a T. And I know she was going up to town 
yesterday afternoon.” 

She did go,” replied the other ; “ and 
I’m told that when she started she’d had 
about enough cold tea.” 

The other grinned — a grin of compre- 
hension. 

“ If that’s so 1 shouldn’t wonder if the poor 
dear opened the carriage door, thinking it 
was some other door, and stepped out on to 
the line. From all I hear, it seems that she 
was quite capable of doing that sort of thing 
when she was like that.” 

“ Oh, quite ; not a doubt of it. And 
she was capable of some pretty queer things 
when she wasn’t like that.” 

I wondered ; these young gentlemen 
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might be right ; still, the more I thought 
the more I wondered. 

1 was very much occupied just then. It 
was because I had nearly broken down in 
my work that I had gone for those few days 
to Brighton. I doubt if I even glanced at a 
newspaper for some considerable time after 
that* 1 cannot say that the episode wholly 
faded fron^ my memory, but T never heard 
what was the sequel of the lady who was 
found on the line, or, indeed, anything more 
about her. 

J accepted an engagement with a deaf and 
dunib girl who was about to travel with her 
parents on a long voyage, pretty nearly round 
the world. 1 was to meet them in Paris, and 
then go on with them to Marseilles, where the 
real journey commenced. The night before I 
started some friends gave me a sort of send-off 
dinner at the Embankment Hotel. We were 
about half-way through the meal when a man 
came in and sat by himself at a small round 
table, nearly facing me. J could not think 
where I had seen him before. I was puzzling 
my brain when a sec'ond man came across 
the room and strolled slowly by his table. 
He did not pause, nor did either allow a sign 
to escape him to show that they were acquaint- 
ances, yet 1 distinctly saw the lijis oi the man 
who was seated at the table Irame about a 
dozen words : — 

“ White dress, star in her hair, pink roses 
over left breast. 'I’o-night.” 

The stroller went carelessly on, and for a 
moment my heart seemed to stand still. It 
all came back to me — the pier, the band of 
the Gordon Highlanders, the man with his 
back against the railings, the words whispered 
to the two men who had paused beside him. 
The diner in front of me was the Mongolian- 
looking man ; I should have recognized him 
at once had not e'^ing dress wrought such 
a change in hhn. That whispered sentence 
made assurance ^ . doubly sure. The party 
with whom 1 was dining had themselves been 
struck by the appearance of the lady in the 
white frock, with the diamond star in her hair 
and the pink roses arranged so daintily in the 
corsage of her dress. There had been a 
laughing discussion about who was the nicest- 
looking person in the room ; more than one 
opinion had Supported the claim of the lady 
with the diamond star. 

In the middle of that dinner 1 found myself 
.ill at once in a quandary, owing to that very 
inconvenient gift of mine. I recalled the 
whisper about the lady in the mauve dress, 
and how the very next day the body of a 
lady so attired had been found on the Brighton 


line. Was the whispered allusion to the lady 
in the white dress to have a similar unpleasant 
sequel ? If there was fear of anything of the 
kind, what was I to do ? 

My friends, noticing my abstraction, rallied 
me on my inattention. 

‘‘ May 1 point out to you,” observed my 
neighbour, “ that the waiter is offering you 
asparagus, and has been doing so for about 
five minutes } ” 

Looking round, I found that the waiter was 
standing patiently at my side. 1 allowed him 
to help me. I was about to cat what he 
had given me when I saw someone advancing 
across the room whom I knew at once, in 
spite of the alteration which evening dress 
made in him — it was the big, burly man in 
the red-brown suit. 

The comedy— if it were a comedy — was 
repeated, 'fhe big man, not, apparently, 
acknowledging the existence of the solitary 
diner, passed his table, seemingly by the 
merest chance, in the course of his pas.sage 
towards another on the other side of the room. 
With a morsel of food on his fork poised mid- 
way between the plate and his mouth, the 
diner moved his lips to repeat his former 
words 

White dress, star in her hair, pink roses 
over lelt breast. To-night.” 

The big man had passed, the morsel of food 
had entered the diner’s mouth ; nothing 
seemed to have hapj)ened, yet 1 w'as on the 
point of springing to my feet and electrifying 
the gaily-dressed crowd b)’ crying, ” Murder ! ” 

More than once afterwards 1 wished I had 
done so. I do not know what would have 
happened if I had ; I have sometimes asked 
my.self if 1 could say what would not have 
happened. As a matter of fact, I did nothing 
at all. I do not say it to excuse myself, nor 
to blame anyone, but it seemed to me, at the 
moment, that to do anything was impossible, 
because those w ith whom 1 was dining made it 
so. 1 was their guest ; they took care to 
make me understand that 1 owx^d them s(jme- 
thing as my hosts. They were in the merriest 
mood themselves ; they seemed to regard it 
as of the first importance that I should be 
merry too. To the best of my ability I was 
outwardly as gay as the rest of them. The 
lady in the white dress, with her party, left 
early. I should have liked to give her some 
hint, some warning — I did neither ; I just ItM 
her go. As she went acros^i the room one or 
two members of our party toasted her under 
their breath. The solitary diner took no heed 
of her whatever. I had been furtively watch- 
ing him the whole time, and he never once 
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glanced in her direction. So far as I saw, he 
was so absorbed in his meal that he scarcely 
raised his eyes from the table. 1 knew, 
unfortunately, that I could not have mistaken 
the words which I had seen his lips forming. 
I tried to comfort myself with the reflection 
that they could not have referred to the 
vision of feminine loveliness which had just 
passed from the room. 

The following morning 1 travelled by the 
early boat-train to Dover. When the train 
had left the station I looked at my Telegraph. 


I read a good deal of it j then, at the top of a 
column on one of the inside pages, I came upon 
a paragraph headed : “ Mysterious Affair at 
the Embankment Hotel.” Not very long 
after midnight— in time, it seemed, to reach 
the paper before it went to press — the body 
of a young woman had been found in the 
courtyard of the hotel. She was in her night 
attire. She was recognized as one of the 
guests who had been staying in the hotel , 
she had either fallen or been thrown out of 
her bedroom window. 



CONSCIENCE, 
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Something happened to my brain so that I 
was unconscious of the train, in which I was 
a passenger, as it sped onwards. 

What did that paragraph mean ? Could 
the woman who had been found in her night 
attire in the courtyard of the Embankment 
Hotel be the woman who had worn tiie white 
dress and a diamond star in her pretty brown 
hair ? There was nothing to show that she 
was. There was nothing to connect that 
lightly-clothed body with the whispered 
words of the solitary diner, with a touch of 
the Mongol in his face ; yet I wondered if it 
were not my duty to return at once to London 
and tell my story. But, after all, it was such 
a silly story ; it amounted to nothing ; it 
proved nothing. Those peof)le were waiting 
for me in Paris ; I could not desert them at 
the last moment, with all our passages hooked, 
for what might turn out to be something 
even more fantastic than a will-o’-the-wisp. 

So I went on to Paris, and, with them, nearly 
round the world ; and I can say, without 
exaggeration, that more than once that 
curious-looking gentleman’s face seemed to 
have gone with me. Once, in an English 
paper which I {)ickcd up after we had landed 
at Hong-Kong, I read about the body of a 
woman which had been found on the (ireat 
Western Railway line near P^xeter station — 
and I w'ondered. When 1 went out into the 
streets and saw on the faces of the people who 
thronged them something which recalled the 
solitary diner at the Embankment Hotel — 
1 wondered still more. 

More than two years elapsed. In the 
summer of the third 1 went to Buxton, as I 
had gone to Brighton, for a rest. 1 was 
seated one morning in the public gardens, 
with my thoughts on the other side of the 
world -—we had not long returned from the 
Sandwich Islands — and 1 was comparing that 
land of perpetual summer with the crisp fresh- 
ness of the Buxton air. With my thoughts 
still far away, my eyes passed idly from face 
to face of those around me, until presently I 
became aware that under the shade of a tree 
on my left a man was sitting alone. When I 
saw his face my thoughts came back with a 
rush ; it was the man who had been on the 
pier at Brighton, and at the Embankment 
Hotel, and who had travelled with me round 
the world. The consciousness of his near 
neighbourhood gave me a nasty jar ; as at 
the Embankment Hotel there was an impul- 
sive moment when I felt like jumping on to 
my feet and denouncing him to the assembled 
crowd. He was dressed in a cool grey suit ; 
as at Brighton, he had a flower in his button- 


hole ; he sat upright and impassive, glancing 
neither to the left nor right, as if nothing was 
of interest to him. 

Then the familiar comedy, which I believe 
I had rehearsed in my dreams, began again. 
A man came down the path from behind me, 
passing before I had seen his face, and under 
the shady tree paused for an instant to light 
a cigarette, and I saw the lips of the man on 
the chair forming words : — 

“ Grey dress, lace scarf, Panama hat ; five- 
five train.” 

Ilis lips framed those nine words only ; then 
the man with the cigarette passed on, and I 
really do believe that my heart stood still. 
Comedy ? I had an uncomfortable convic- 
tion that this was a tragedy which was being 
played — in the midst of that light-hearted 
crowd, in that pleasant garden, under lliuse 
laughing skies. I wailed for the a<'lion to 
continue — not very long. In the distance I 
saw a big, burly person threading his way 
among the people towards that shady tree, 
and I knew what was coming, lie did not 
pause even for a single instant, he just went 
slowly by, within a foot of the chair, and the 
thin lips shaped themselves into words: — 
Grey dress, lace scarl , Eanainii hat ; five- 
five train.” 

The big man sauntered on, leaving me with 
the most uncomfortable feeling that I had 
seen sentence of death pronoun('ed on an 
innocent, helpless fcllow-creaturc. 1 did not 
propose to sit still this time and allow those 
three uncanny beings, undisturbed, to work 
their evil wills. As at the hotel, the question 
recurred to me— what was I to do ? Was 
1 to go up and denounce this creature to his 
face ? Suppose he chose to regard me as 
some ill-conducted person, what evidence had 
I to adduce that any statements I might make 
were true ? I decided, in the first place, to 
leave him severely alone ; I had thought of 
another plan. 

Getting up from my chair I began to walk 
about the gardens. As had not been the 
case on the two j)revious occasions, there was 
no person in sight who answered to ti\e 
description — “ Grey dress, lace scarf, Panama 
hat.” I was just about to conclude that this 
time the victim was not in plain view, when 1 
saw a Panama hat in the crowd on the other 
side of the band. I moved quickly forward ; 
it was certainly on a woman’s head. There 
was a lace scarf spread out upon her shoulder.s, 
a frock of a very light shade in grey. Was this 
the woman whose doom had been pronounced ? 

1 went more forward still, and, with an un- 
pleasant sense of shock, recognized the 
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I was staying at the Empire. Hold. On 
the previous afternoon, at tea-time, the lounge 
had been very full. I saw a tall lady, who 
seemed to be alone, glancing about as if looking 
for an empty table. As she seemed to have 
some difficulty in finding one, and as 1 had a 
table all to myself, I suggested, as she came 
near, that she should have a seat at mine. 
The manner in which she received my sugges- 
tion took me aback. I suppose there are no 
ruder, more ill-bred creatures in the world 
than some English women. Whether she 
thought I wished to force my company upon 
her and somehow scrape an acquaintance 1 
cannot say. She could not have treated my 
suggestion with more contemptuous scorn 
had I tried to pick her pocket. She just 
looked down at me, as if wondering what kind 
of person I could be that 1 had dared to speak 
to her at all, and then, without condescending 
to reply, went on. I almost felt as if she had 
given me a slap across my face. 

After dinner I saw her again in the lounge. 
She wore some very fine jewellery — she was 
a very striking woman, beautifully gowned. 
A diamond brooch was pinned to her bodice. 
As she approached I saw it was unfastened ; 
it fell within a foot of where T was sitting. I 
picked it up and offered it to her, with the 
usual formula. 

“I think this is your brooch —you have 
just dropped it.” 

Ilow' do you think she thanked me ? She 
hesitated a .second to take the brooch, as if 
she thought 1 might loe playing her some trick. 
Then, when .she saw that it was hers, she took 
it and looked it carefully over— and what do 
you suppose she said ? 

“ You arc very insi.stent.” 

That was all, every word — in such ineffable 
tones ! She was apparently under the im- 
pression that I had engineered the dropping 
of that diamond brooch as a further step in 
my nefarious scheme to force on her the dis- 
honour of my acquaintance. 

This was the lady who in the public gardens 
was wearing a light grey dress, a lace scarf, 
and a Panama hat. What would she say to 
me if I told her about the man under the 
shady tree and his tw^o friends ? Yet, if I 
did not tell her, should I not feel responsible 
for whatever mrgbt ensue ? That she went 
in danger of her life 1 was as sure as that I was 
standing there. She might be a very un- 
pleasant, a very foolish woman, yet I could 
not stand by and allow her quite possibly 
to be done to death, without at least warning 
her of the danger which she ran. The sooner 
the warning was given the better. As she 


turned into a side path I turned into another, 
meaning to meet her in the centre of hers and 
warn her there and then. 

The meeting took place, and, as I had more 
than half expected, 1 entirely failed to do 
what I had intended. The glance she fixed 
on me w^hen she saw me coming and recog- 
nized who I was conveyed sufficient informa- 
tion. It said, as plainly as if in so many 
wwds. that if I dared to insult her by 
attempting to address her it would be at my 
owm proper peril. None the less, I did dare. 
I remembered the woman in the mauve dress, 
and the woman in the white, and the feeling 
J had had that ])y the utterance of a few 
words I might have saved their lives. T was 
going to do my best to save hers, even though 
she tried to freeze me while 1 was in the act 
of doing so. 

We met. As if scenting my design, as we 
neared each other she quickened her pace 
to stride right past. Put 1 was too quick 
for her ; I barred the way. The expression 
with which, as she recognized my intention, 
she regarded me ! But I was not to be 
frightened into dumbness. 

*‘ There is something 1 have to say to you 
which is important — of the very first import- 
ance — which it is essential that I should say 
and you should hear. I have not the least 
intention of forcing on you my acquaintance, 
but with your sanc tion ” 

1 got as far as that, but I got no farther. 
As I still continued to bar her path, she turned 
right round and marched in the other direc- 
tion. J miglit have gone after her, I might 
have stopped her — 1 did move a step or two ; 
but when I did she spoke to me over her 
shoulder as she was moving : — 

“If you dare to speak to me again I shall 
claim the j)rotection of the police, so be 
advised.” 

1 was advised. Whether the woman 
suffered from some ob'icure form of mental 
disease or not i could not say ; or with what 
majesty .she supposed l^rseli to be hedged 
around, which made it the height of presump- 
tion for a mere outsider to venture to addre.ss 
her — that also was a mystery to me. As I 
had no wish to have a scene in the public 
gardens, and as it a pj) eared that there would 
be a scene if I did any more to try to help 
her, I let her go. 

I saw her leave the gardens, and when 1 
had seen that 1 strolled back. There, under 
the shady tree, still sat the man with the 
touch of the Mongol in his face. 

After luncheon, which I took at the hotel, 
I had a surprise. There, in the hall, was my 
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orentleman, going through the front door. I 
.sjK)ke to the hall porter. 

“Is that gentleman staying in the house ? ” 
The porter intimated that he was. “ ('an 
you tell me what his name is ? ” The porter 
atisvvered promptly, perhaps because it was 
such an unusual name : — 

“ Mr. John 'lung.” Then he added, wuth 
a smile, “ I used to be in the Navy. When 
we were on the ('hina station 1 was always 
meeting people with names like that— this 
gentleman is the first I’ve met since.” 

An idea occurred to me. J felt responsible 
lor that woman, in spite of her slupklity. If 
anx'thing happened to her it would lie at my 
door. For my own sake I did not f)rof)ose to 
run the risk. I went to the post-office and 
I sent a telegram to John dung, F^mpire 
Hotel. The clerk on the other side of the 
counter seemed rather surprised as he read 
the words which I wished him to wire. 

“ I suppose this is all right ? ” he ques- 
tioned, as if in doubt. 

“ Perfectly all right,” I replied. “ Please 
send that telegram at once.” 

1 (|uittcd the office, leaving that telegraph 
clerk scanning my message as if he were still 
in doubt if it was in order. In the course of 
the afternoon 1 had another idea. 1 wrote 
what follows on a sheet of })aj)er. 

“ You threw the woman in the mauve dress 
on to the Prighton line ; you were responsible 
for the death of the wcmian in the uhile dress 
at the Embankment Hotel ; you killed the 
woman who was found on the Great Western 
line near Exeter station ; but you are going 
to do no mischief to the woman in the grey 
dress and the lace scarf and the Panama hat, 
who is going uj) to town by the five-five. 

” He sure of that. 

“ Also you may be sure that the day of 
reckoning is at hand, when you and your two 
accom[)lices will be called to a strict account. 
In that hour you will be shown no more mercy 
than you have shown. 

“ That is as certain as that, at the pn?sent 
moment, you are still alive. But the messen- 
gers of justice are drawing near.” 

d'here was no beginning and no ending, 
no date, no address— I just wrote that and 
left it so. It was wild language, in which I 
took a good deal for granted that I had no 
right to take ; and it savoured a good deal 
of melodrama and highfalutin. But then, 
my whole scheme was a wild-cat scheme ; if 
it succeeded it w^ould be because of that, as 
it were, very wild-cat property. I put my 
sheet of paper into an envelope, and I wrote 
outside it in very large, plain letters, “ Mr. 


John Tung.” Then I went into the lounge 
of the hotel for tea — and I waited. 

And I kept on waiting for quite a consider- 
able time. It was rather early for tea, but as 
time passed and people began to gather 
together, and there were still no signs of the 
persons whose presence I particularly desired, 
I began to fidget. If none of them appearetl 
I should have to reconsider my plan of 
campaign. I was just on the point of ('(jtn- 
(‘luding that the moment had come when 1 
had belter think of something else, wffie|i‘ 1 
.saw Mr. John Tung standing in the (^oor^yay 
and with him his two acquaintanc'es. This 
was better than I had ex|)e('te(l. Their 
appearance together in the public room of the 
hotel suggested all sorts of possibilities to my 
mind. 

I had that missive prepared. 1 waited 
until 1 had some notion of the (|uarter of the 
room in which they pr()j)osed to establish 
themselves, then I rose from my chair and, 
crossing to the other side of the lounge, left 
on a table ( lose to that at whic h they w(‘re 
about to sit — I hoped unnoticed--' the en- 
velope on which “ Mr. John 'rung” was so 
plainly written. Then 1 waU'hed for the 
march of events. 

What I had hoped would occur did happen. 
A waiter, bustling towards the new-('omers, 
saw the envelope lying on a vacant table, 
picked it up, piTceived that it was addressed 
to Mr. John lung, and bore it to that gentle- 
man. I could not hear, but 1 saw wdiat was 
said. 'I'he waiter be*gan : — 

“ Is this your letter, sir ? ” 

Mr. Tung glanced, as if surprised, at the 
envelope which the man was holding, then 
took it from betw^een his fingers and stared 
at it hard. 

“ Where did you get this ? ” he asked. 

“ It was on that table, sir.” 

“ What table ? ” 

“ The one over there, sir.” 

Mr. Tung looked in the direction in vvhi<'h 
the man was pointing, as if not quite l ertain 
what he meant. 

“ How came it to be there ? Who put it 
there ? ” 

“ Can’t say, sir. I saw^ an envelope lying 
on the table as I was coming to you, and 
when I saw your name on it 1 thought it 
might be yours. 1 ea, sir ? ” 

“ Tea for three, and bring some b^tt^red 
toast.” 

The waiter went. Mr. Tung remained 
staring at the envelope as if there were 
something in its appearance which he found 
a little puzzling. One of his companioni 
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spoke to him ; but as his back was towards 
me I could not see what he said — I could guess 
from the other’s answer. 

Some rubbish ; a circular, I suppose — the 
sort of thing one does get in hotels.” 

Then he opened the envelope, and — I had 
rather a funny feeling. I was perfectly con- 
scious that from the point of view of a court 
of law I had not the slightest right to pen a 
single one of the words which were on the sheet 
of paper inside that envelope. For all 1 could 
prove, Mr. Tung and his friends might be the 
most innocent of men. I might find it pretty 
hard to prove that the Mongolian -looking 
gentleman had whispered either of the brief, 
jerky sentences which I had seen him whisper ; 
and, even if I could get as far as that, there 
still remained the difficulty of showing that 
they bore anything like the construction 
which I had put upon them. If I had mis- 
judged him, if my deduc tions hud been 
wrong, then Mr. Tung, when he found what 
was in that envelope, would be more than 
justified in making a fine to-do. It was quite 
possible, since I could not have eyes at the 
back of my head, that someone had seen me 
leave that envelope on the table, in which case 
my authorship might be traced, and 1 should 
be in a pretty awkward situation. That 
woman in the grey dress would be shown to 
have had right on her side when she 
declined, with such a show of scorn, to 
allow me even to speak to her. So, while 
Mr. Tung was tearing open the envelope 
and taking out the sheet of paper, I had 
some distinctly uncomfortable moments. 
Suppose I had wronged him — what was I 
to do ? Own up, make a clean breast of it 
— or run away } 

I had not yet found an answer when I 
became perfectly certain that none was re- 
quired. My chance shot had struck him like 
a bombshell ; the change which took place in 
his countenance when he began to read what 
was written on that piece of paper was really 
curious. 1 should have said he had a visage 
over whose muscles he exercised great control 
— Mongols have as a rule. But those words 
of mine were so wholly unexpected that when 
he first saw them his expression was, on the 
instant, one of stunned amazement. He 
glanced at the opening words, then, dropping 
his hands to his sides, gazed round the room, 
as if he were wondering if there were anyone 
there who could have written them. Then 
he raised the sheet of paper again and read 
farther. And, as he read, his breath seemed 
to come "quicker, his eyes dilated, the colour 
left his checks, his jaw dropped open. He 


presented a unique picture of the surprise 
which is born of terror. 

His companions, looking at him, were 
affected as he was, without knowing why. 
The big, burly man leaned towards him ; I 
saw him mutter : — 

You look as if you’d had a stroke. What’s 
the matter ? What’s that you’ve got there ? 
Don’t look like that. Everyone is staring at 
you. What’s up ? ” 

Mr. Tung did not reply ; he looked at the 
speaker, then at the sheet of paper— that time 
I am sure he did not see what was on it. 
Then he crumpled the sheet of paper up in 
his hand, and without a word strode at ross 
the lounge into the hall beyond. His two 
companions looked after him in bewildered 
amazement ; then they went also, not quite 
so fast as he had done, but fast enough. And 
all the people in the lounge looked at each 
other. The manner of the exit of these 
three gentlemen had created a small sensation. 

My little experiment had succeeded alto- 
gether beyond my anticipation. It was plain 
that 1 had not misjudged this gentleman. It 
would be difficult to find a more striking 
illustration than that presented by Mr. John 
Tung of the awful accusing conscience 
which strikes terror into a man’s soul. I 
could not afford to let my ac quaintance with 
these three interesting gentlemen cease at 
this moment ; the woman in the grey dress 
must still not be left to their tender mercies. 

After what seemed to me to be a sufficient 
interval, I left my tea and went after them 
into the hall. I was just in time. The three 
men were in the act of leaving the hotel. As 
they were moving towards the door a page 
came up, an official envelope in his hand. 

“ Mr. John Tung ? A telegram for you, sir.” 
Mr. Tung took it as if it were some dan- 
gerous thing, hesitated, glanced at the men 
beside him, tore it open, read what was on the 
flimsy sheet of pink paper, and walked so 
quickly out of the building that his gait 
almost approached a run. His companions 
went after him as if they were giving chase. 
My wire had finished what those few plain 
words on the sheet of paper had begun. 

1 was lingering in the hall, rather at a loss 
as to what was the next step that I had better 
take, when the woman in the grey dress came 
out of the lift, which had just descended. A 
cab was at the door, on which was luggage. 
Although she must have seen me very clearly, 
she did not recognize my presence, but passed 
straight out to the cab. She was going up to 
London by the five-five train. 

I no longer hesitated what to do. I, too. 
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quitted the hotel and got into a cab. It still 
wanted ten minutes to five when I reached 
the station. The train was standing by the 
platform ; the grey-frocked lady was super- 
intending the labelling of her luggage — 
apparently she had no maid. She was 
cs('orted by a porter, who had her luggage in 
(barge, to a first-class carriage. On the top 
of her luggage was the tell-tale thing which 
lias probably done more harm than good — 
the dressing-bag which is so dear to the hearts 
of many women, which ostentatiously pro- 
claims the fact that it contains their jewels. 


him now ; he passed into the compartment 
at whose door he was standing, without a mx! 
or sign of greeting. My glance travelling 
down the platform, I saw that standing 
outside a compartment only a few doors off 
was Mr. John Tung. 

This did not .suit me at all. 1 did nut 
propose that those three gcTitlcmen should 
travel with the grey-frocked lady by the five • 
five train to town. Rather than that 1 would 
have called in the aid of the police, though 
it would have been a very queer tale that I 
should have had to tell them. Perhaps 



probably their money, all that they are 
travelling with wdii('h they value most. 
One has only to get bold of the average 
travelling woman’s dressing-bag to become 
possessed of all that she has- from the 
practical thiefs point of view — worth taking — 
all contained in one portable and convenient 
package. 

At the open door of the c ompartment next 
to the one to which the porter ushered her, 
the big, burly man was standing — rather to 
my surprise. I thought I had startled him 
more than that. Presently who should come 
strolling up but his more slightly built 
acquaintance. Apparently he did not know 

Vol. xUi.-46. 


fortunately, 1 hit upon what the old-time 
cookery books used to c all “ anotlu*r wa)\” 
I had done so well with one unexpected 
message that 1 thought I would try another. 
There were ten minutes before the train 
started — still time. 

I rushed to the ladies’ waiting-room. I 
begged a sheet of paper and an envclc)j)e from 
the attendant in charge. It was a sheet of 
paper which she gave me — ^and on it 1 
scribbled : — 

“ You are watched. Your intention* are 
known. 

“ The police are travelling by the 
train to London in attendance on the IfiMly 
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in the grey dress. If they do not take you on 
the road they will arrest you when you reach 
town. 

“ Then heigh-ho for the gallows ! ’’ 

I was in doubt whether or not to add that 
last line. I daresay if I had had a second or 
two to think 1 should not have added it ; 
but I had not. I just scrawled it off as fast as 
I could, folded the sheet of paper, slipped it 


into the envelope, which I addressed in large, 
bold letters to Mr. J ohn Tung. The attendant 
had a little girl with her, of, perhaps, twelve or 
thirteen years old, who was acting as her 
assistant. I took her to the, waiting-room 
door, pointed out Mr. Tung, and told her t^t 
if she would slip that envelope into the gentle- 


man’s hand and come back to me without 
having told him where she got it from, I 
would give her a shilling. 

Officials were examining tickets, doors were 
being closed, preparations were being made to 
start, when that long-legged young person ran 
off on her errand. She gave Mr. Tung the 
envelope as he was stepping into the carriage. 

He had not time 
even to realize that 
he had got it before 
she was off again. 
I saw him glance* 
with a startled face 
at the envelope, 
open it, hurriedly 
scan what was 
within, then make 
a dart into the com- 
partment by which 
he was standing, 
emerge with a bag 
in his hand, and 
hurry from the 
station. Conscience 
had been too much 
for him again. The 
big, burly man , see- 
ing him going, went 
hurrying after him, 
as the train was in 
the very act of 
starting. As it 
moved along the 
platform the face 
of the third man 
appeared at the 
window of his com- 
partment, gazing 
in apparent aston- 
ishment after the 
other two. He 
might go to London 
by the five-five if 
he chose. I did not 
think it mattered if 
he went alone. I 
scanned the news- 
papers very care- 
fully the next 
day; as there 
was no record ot 
anything unusual having happened during 
the journey or afterwards T concluded ^hat my 
feeling that nothing was to be feared from that 
solitary gentleman had been well founded, 
and that the lady in the grey dress had 
reached her destination in comfort and safety. 
What became of Mr. Tung when he left 
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lije station t do not know ; I can only say 
that he did not return to the hotel. That 
Buxton episode was in August. About a 
month afterwards, towards the close of Sep- 
tember, I was going north. I started from 
Euston station. I had secured my seat, and, 
as there were still several minutes before the 
train went off, I strolled up and down the 
platform. Outside the open door of one of 
the compartments, just as he had done at 
Buxton station, Mr. Tung was standing ! 

The sight of him inspired me with a feeling 
of actual rage. That such a dreadful creature 
as I was convinced he was should go through 
life like some beast of prey, seeking for help- 
less victims whom it would be safe to destroy 
— that he should be standing there, so well 
dressed, so well fed, so seemingly prosperous, 
with all the appearance about him of one 
with whom the world went very well — the 
sight of him made me positively furious. It 
might be impossible, for various reasons, to 
bring his crimes home to him, but 1 could 
still be a thorn in his side, and might punish 
him in a fashion of my own. 1 had been the 
occasion to him of one moment in which 
conscience had mastered him and terror held 
him by the throat. I might render him a 
similar service a sec'ond time. 

I was seized with a sudden desire to give him 
a shock which would at least destroy his 
pleasure for the rest of that day. Recalling 
what I had done at Buxton, I went to the 
bookstall and purchased for the sum of one 
penny an envelope and a sheet of f)aper. 1 
took these to the waiting-room, and on the 
sheet of paper I wrote three lines — without 
even a moment’s consideration : — 

‘‘ You are about to be arrested. Justice 
is going to be done. 

‘‘ Your time has come. 

‘‘ Prepare for the end.” 

I put the sheet of paper containing these 
words into the envelope, and, waylaying a 
small boy, who appeared to have been deliver- 
ing a parcel to someone in the station, 1 
instructed him to hand my gentleman the 
envelope and then make off. He did his part 
very well. Tung was standing sideways, 
looking down the platform, so that he did 
not see my messenger approaching from 
behind ; ’ the envelope was slipped into his 
hand almost before he knew it, and the boy 
was off. He found himself with an envelope 
in his hand without, I believe, clearly realizing 
whence it had come — ^my messenger was lost 
in the crowd before he had turned ; it might 
have tumbled from the skies for all he could 
$ay with certainty. 


^$9 

For him the recurrence bf .the of 

the mysterious envelope wa3 in itself a ihock* 
I could see that from where I stdod* Me 
stared at it, as he had done before, as it It h$A 
been a bomb which at any moment 
explode. When he saw his own name written 
on the face of the envelope, and the fashion 
of the writing, he looked frantically around, 
as if eagerly seeking for some explanation of 
this strange thing. 1 should say, for all his 
appearance of sleek prosperity, that his 
nerves were in a state of jumps. His lips 
twitched ; he seemed to be shaking ; he 
looked as if it would need very little to make 
him run. With fingers which I am sure 
were trembling he opened the envelope ; he 
took out the sheet of paper — and he read. 

When he had read he seemed to be striving 
to keep himself from playing the cur ; he 
looked across the platform with such an ex- 
pression on his face and in his eyes ! A cotv 
stable was advancing towards him, with 
another man by his side. 'I’he probability 
is that, scared half out of his senses, con- 
science having come into its own, he mis- 
interpreted the intention of the advancing 
couple. Those three lines, warning him that 
he was about to be arrested, that his time 
had come, to prepare for the end, synchron- 
ized so perfectly with the appearance of the 
constable and his conipanion, who turned 
out to be a “ plain clothes man ” engaged in 
the company’s business, that in his suddenly 
unnerved state he jumped to the conclusion 
that the warning and its fulfilment had come 
together — that those two officers of the law 
were coming to arrest him there and then. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, he 
seems to have passed quickly to another— 
that he would not be taken alive. He put 
his hand into his jacket pocket, took out a 
revolver, which had no doubt been kept there 
for quite another purpose, put the muzzle 
to his brow, and while the two men - think- 
ing of him not at all — were still a few yards 
off, he blew his brains out. He was dead 
before they reached him — killed by conscience. 

They found his luggage in the compart- 
ment in which he had been about to travel. 
The contents of his various belonginijs sup- 
plied sufficient explanation of his tragic end. 
He lived in a small flat off the Mar)^lubone 
Road — alone ; the address was contained in 
his bag. When the police w^t there they 
found a miscellaneous collection of airtictes 
which had certainly, in the original instance* 
never belonged to him. There were fenliiiine 
belongings of all sorts and kinds. of . 

them were traced to their former 
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_ ^art^^a^girl came 

this I heard them 
saying abou t some- 
one having committed suicide on the plat- 
form? Is it true ? ” 

“ I believe there was something of the kind ; 
in fact, I know there was. It has quite upset 


Poor dear ! You do look out of sorts. 
A thing like that would upset anyone.” She 
glanced at me with sympathetic eyes. “ I 
was talking about you only yesterday. I 
was saying that a person with your power 
of what practically amounts to reading 
people’s thoughts ought to be able to do a 
great deal of good in the world. Do you 
think you ever do any good ? ” 

I'he question was asked half laughingly. 
Wc were in a corridor carriage. Two women 
at the other end of it suddenly got up and 
went, apparently, in search of another. I had 
been in no state to notice anything when I 
had got in ; now 1 realized that one of the 
women who had risen was the one who had 
worn the grey dress at Buxton. She had 
evidently recognized me on the instant. I 
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and in each case the owner was found to have 
died in circumstances which had never 
been adequately explained. This man seemed 
to have been carrying on for years, with per- 
fect impunity, a hideous traffic in robbery 
and murder — and the victim was always a 
woman. His true name was never ascer- 
tained. It was clear, from certain papers 
which were found in his flat, that he had spent 
several years of his youth in the East. He 
seemed to have been a solitary creature — ^a 
savage beast alone in its lair. Nothing was 
found out about his parents or his friends ; 
nor about two acquaintances of whom I 
might haye supplied some particulars. Per- 
sonally, I, never saw nor heard anything of 
ei&er of them again. 

I went on from Euston station by that 
train to the north. Just as we were about to 


saw her whisper to her companion in the 
corridor, before they moved off : — 

“ I couldn’t possibly remain in the same com- 
partment with that half-bred gipsy-looking 
creature. I’ve had experience of her before.” 

1 was the half-bred gipsy-looking creature. 
The experience she had had of me was when I 
saved her life at Buxton. That I did save 
her life I am pretty sure. I said to my friend, 
when they had gone : — 

I hope that sometimes I do do a little 
good ; but even when I do, for the most 
part it’s done by stealth, and not known to 
fame ; and sometimes, even, it’s not recog- 
nized as good at all.” 

“ Is that so ? ” replied my friend. “ What 
a very curious world it is.” 

When I thought of what had happened on 
the platform which we were leaving so rapidly 
behind, I agreed with her with all my heart 
and soul. 



Tiic Berbn Post Office Museum. 

By MRS. HERBERT VIVIAN. 

Illustrations from Photographs by Franz Kullrich^ Berlin. 


N the uninspiring description 
that Baedeker, with strict 
truthfulness, hut with his 
usual la('k of enthusiasm or 
imagination, gives of Berlin, 
we may read, “ Post Ofhee 
Museum in the Imperial Post 
Office, Leipziger Strasse 15, open Monday a,nd 
Thursday from eleven to one, on application 
to the doorkeeper.’' 

This announcement could surely never 
rouse hopes of anything exciting or even 
mildly interesting, and sightseers, unless they 
were absolutely at a loose end for something 
to do, would scarcely be tempted to take the 
trouble to explore the imposing building. 
It was entirely by chance that 1 ever made 


marble stairs and columns, with wide galleries 
and echoing halls. 

I do not fancy there is anything quite like 
the Berlin Post Office Museum in any other 
country. At any rate, there is nothing so 
complete or interesting to the casual observer, 
who is, frankly, rather bored with collections 
and so forth. In London there is absolutely 
nothing of the kind, and the General Post 
Office could only show me a few archives 
and a small model of a mail-coach. But the 
Berlin Museum has aroused interest in all 
countries, and as soon as its object was known 
presents of models, curiosities, and every 
type of exhibit ('onnected with the post 
poured in from foreign Governments, savants, 
and collectors. 




The Russian Imperial Post at Archangel. 


THIS AND THK FOLLOWINO PICTUKES ARE FROM MODELS RKPRESENTINO STRANGE METHODS OF 
CARRYING THE MAII.S IN VARIOUS PARIS OF THE WORLD. 


my way thither. I was wandering down 
the Leipziger Strasse one day, looking for a 
photographer, when a sudden and severe 
shower unpleasantly surprised me. I had 
no umbrella, but, alas, I had a new hat ! 
In front of me was the General Post Office, 
and I suddenly remembered that 1 had seen 
the above paragraph when casting an eye 
down the pages of the guide-book. So, 
picking up my skirts, I made a hasty dash 
across the road, and in two seconds found 
myself in a very noble and stately palace, all 


Undoubtedly the most interesting part ol 
the place is the second floor, where you will 
find a really unique collection of models 
illustrating the curious way our letters travel 
to us from many out-of-the-way parts of the 
world. To most people the postman at home 
with his rat-tat on the front door seems a 
very prosaic person, chiefly connected with 
Christmas-boxes, but I wonder how many of m 
have thought of the postman at the other endt 
when we receive a letter from a far-off cousitl 
in Russia, or a postcard dated from an out-of^ 
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In Lapland the mails travel in sledges drawn by a picturesque turn-out of four reindeer. 


the-way corner of Turkestan ? Until I visited 
the Berlin Post Office Museum, prompted 
merely by an unworthy desire to save the 
roses in my hat, which, unlike the ones in 
the poem, simply hated being washed in the 
showef, I had not an idea of what picturesque 
and romanti" surroundings an ordinary 
envelope and stamp may pass through, even 
in these prosaic times. 

The Post Office Museum instructs us as to 
curious ways in which mails were carried in 
former days. The monastic postman was 
an institution of those times. Often he would 
take over a year on his rounds. In Berlin 
you may see a great parchment roll six yards 
long, which he carried with him on a journey 
that began in the neighbourhood of Vienna 
and reached as far as the Rhine at Cologne, 
returning by Strassburg, Switzerland, and 
the mountains of Tyrol. The postman used 
to stay a night or two in each monastery on 
the road, and sometimes visited as many as 
six hundred in one of his rounds. Wherever 
he halted the abbot used to enter on his roll 


wheels, provided with great sails, and started 
on a level road, where it raced faster than 
on any sea. 

In early days the mails went sometimes on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, next by coach 
or carriage, and finally we have arrived at the 
railway stage. But in distant lands the post 
is still carried in strange ways. Came}s, 
elephants, buffaloes, reindeer — in shortij, a 
veritable menagerie assists in the transmission 
of our correspondence, and in Darkest Africa 
we should scarcely be surprised to see a lion 
or a hippopotamus running to greet us with 
a picture-postcard in his mouth. 

But the most fascinating way in which 
the Berlin Museum instructs us as to the 
curiosities of the post is by means of the most 
beautifully-modelled little groups which were 
executed in an industrial school in Russia. 
They are perfect gems, just as lifelike as a 
miniature Mme. Tussaud. Not only do the 
humans almost speak, but reindeer, clothed 
in natural fur and armed with spreading 
antlers, prance with realistic fervour, and 



the news and reports of the deaths of any 
monks or benefactors. 

Another very curious way of carrying the 
p0st across the plains of Holland was by 
^-cart. A light boat Vas put on 'to four 


nothing can be more exquisite than the gay 
little Eskimo dogs. 

One of our photographs shows us the 
Russian Imperial Post at Archangel, on the 
White Sea, the strange Arctic city with its 
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S Mow houses and red tiles, its churches with 
illiant frescoes, gilt domes, and emeraild- 
^een roofs. Here you will find no common- 
place blue figures with red collars and peaked 
caps. Instead, your correspondence travels 
in an archaic-looking boat manned by — ^but 
how can I say manned when it is rowed by a 
bevy of sturdy-looking damsels, each clad in 
a wondrous and variegated costume ? The 
photograph can give no idea of the quaintness 
of their Noah's Ark attire or the brilliancy 
of the colours. Every vivid shade is pressed 
into the service, so that they might almost 
he trying to emulate a parrot’s plumage. 
The gay effect is further enhanced by the 
dazzling sky and cobalt sea. In these parts 
it is the women who always row while the 
men steer. Besidcb acting as postmen, 
lamplighters, etc., they do, moreover, much 
of the hard work, such as building and carry- 
ing bricks and materials, or farming the land. 
In return they have their compensations, for 


inhabit the tundras of the north, ^ find 
the mails travelling in sledges drawn^ hv a 
picturesque turn-out of four reindeer. The 
tundras are swamps on which strange imow* 
white moss and lichen flourish. In summer 
the district is an inaccessible morass covered 
with wild-fowl and its own W’onderful flora, 
but in winter it is frozen hard, and can caflfily 
be crossed. Indeed, such is the severity of the 
climate in these parts that the soil only one 
or two feet below the surface is frozen all 
the year round. 

The reindeer will flourish where no other 
beast can. A horse must have a certain 
amount of his accustomed fodder even in 
Arctic regions, but a reindeer does not even 
need the dried fish that a dog will put up with, 
He is the most accommodating beast, and 
will seek his own provender, lichen or seaweed , 
shovelling the snow on one side with his great 
flat horns and scraping the moss from the 
frozen surface. 



In marshy parts of Asiatic Russia great shaggy beasts draw the antediluvian -looking tvwo-wheeled 
wagon, whilst men almost as shaggy act as postmen. 


1 hey often attain to the dignity of an alderman 
or even a mayor. 

In Russia the post-office is a very busy 
place. Not only do the employes distribute 
the letters, but they also make notes of the 
contents if they look in the least bit suspicious. 
One of the ingenious methods in force is to 
slit the top of the envelope. The letter is 
then abstracted, copied, and replaced. The 
envelope is finally inserted in a machine 
which welds the two split edges so cleverly 
together again that it is practically impossible 
to see that they have ever been forced apart. 
Sometimes, it is said, in fits of absent- 
mindedness letters are put back in the wrong 
envelopes, which' is apt occasionally to cause 
a little confusion ! 

In Lapland, among the Samoyedes who 


The harnessing of the reindeer mail sledge 
is quite unique. First goes a reindeer, and then 
comes a boat-shaped sleigh in which a man 
sits. Next comes another reindeer, followed 
by a sleigh filled with letters and packages. 
Single reindeer and sledges follow alternately, 
the rear being brought up by a reindeer. 

In the wild mountains of the Caucasus the 
postman holds a post of some danger, for 
he must be protected not only against savage 
brigands, but also against the inclemency of 
the skies. There are few practicable routes 
across the precipitous ranges, and Mount 
Elbruz, the loftiest peak, is over eighteen 
thousand feet high. Nowhere in the world 
are there so many peoples, nations, languages, 
and religions, and you will scarcely fitid «o 
many dare^levil ruffians elsewhere. 
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The postman must be provided not only 
with an Alpine outfit, but with an escort, as 
he warily climbs paths as steep as the side of 
a house. In the illustration we see him 
chaperoned by four companions. First goes 
a Santa ('laus-looking figure armed with a 
pickaxe, next comes another provided with 


In Kamchatka and on Lake Baikal the 
post-bags are carried in sledges drawn by 
a whole army of dogs, intelligent creatures 
of the same race as those which dragged Peary 
to the Pole. One of them acts as leader and 
goes on ahead unharnessed and quite alone,, 
to encourage and point out the way to his 



a spade to shovel away the snow. Then in 
the middle plods the postman, bending under 
the weight of a heavy [)arcel, which is strapped 
to his body. The party is completed by 
two guards armed with swords, guns, pistols, 
and knives. The little group is most per- 
fectly modelled and posed, and many a 
renowned sculptor might be proud of the 
lifelike attitudes. 

In marshy parts of Asiatic Russia we may 
find the bufialo ])ost. Great shaggy beasts 
draw the antediluvian-looking two-wheeled 
wa^on, whilst men almost m shaggy, in 
long, rough white garments and astrachan 
cap)s, act as postmen. The carts, as 
may be seen in the illustration, sometimes 
carry a passenger as well, but it need hardly 
be said that progress by this mail-coach is 
neither rapid nor agreeable. Buffaloes are 
far more powerful than oxen, and are specially 
useful in the swamps of Siberia. They can 
tread with ease where most animals would 
fear to venture, for their broad splay feet 
seem made on purpose to wade through mud 
and morass. 


companions. He is really just as good as a 
postilion, for he requires little guiding beyond 
being told right or left, fast or slow. 

I'his mail service of dogs can do a hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours, and, moreover, 
take two travellers with luggage. A team will 
often do sixty miles day after day without 
fatigue. They are only fed once in twenty- 
four hours, usually at night, when the journey 
is over. A good deal of fighting goes on 
among the dogs, and w^hen an Eskimo dog 
is thoroughly annoyed no tiger can equal him 
in the ferocity of his expression. He does 
not bark, but he gives a long and hideous howl, 
the real wolf-cry. 

Another strangely picturesque post travels 
across Asiatic Turkey from Aleppo to Kara- 
man. The country is mountainous and 
romantic, and the little, gaily-caparisoned 
group of horsemen is even more romantic still. 
This is the Tartar post. Three unmounted 
horses, laden with packages and letters, fill 
the middle of the picture. Behind them 
gallop the postmen, whip in hand, as if their 
lives depended on their speed. No doubt 



Another itraitgely picturesque turn-out is the Tarter post, which travel# across Asiatic Turkey from 

Aleppo to Karaman. 
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tltey often do, for that wild country teems 
witli bfigands and warring tribes. At the 
head and tail of the procession ride zaptiehs, 
or Turkish policemen, to guard the mail. 

There is something impressive and mys- 
tysrious about a procession of camels, and in the 
dnary desert of the Tarantas a slow, stately 
imu'cssion makes its deliberate' way at ap- 
pointed times, carr\ing the post across the 
sandy wastes. All camels have not, however, 
the distinguished appearance of the fleet 
dromedary, and our illiisl ration shows the 
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the least degree. In order to be more hardy 
and enduring, tl\e Horse of a 'rhousand 
Miles never eats a full meal, but when he is 
hungry he will “ eat himsclt seven-tenths 
full.” Another way of training for fitness is 
to learn to run with bags of '^and fixed to his 
ankles. 

Next we make the acejuaintance of the 
swimming postman of India and the ski ing 
postman of the Andes, 'fhe iormcr fretjiuints 
a district where rivers abound and bridges 
arc few, so that to avoid extensive dHotm he 



two-humped Ihntrian (aincl — a curious, 
dwarfed creature, whu'h, though it possesses 
only about half as rniu'h leg, has a much nicer 
disposition and far less inclination to put on 
frills. 'I'he ])ost -wagon that he draws is 
almost as odd in a|)j)earance as himself, and 
seems a cross between a (hild’s ( radle and a 
jirehistoric yK'rambulator. 

Then we are shown the postman of the Isle 
of Kormo.sa, called ( h’ien li ma. or the Horse 
of a Thousand Miles, d'his hard-worked per- 
.son often has to carry a hundred and sixty 
[)ounds at a trot for many days and nights. 
He must not only be so smart and strong that 
he alone is capable of tackling half-a-dozen 
brigands, but he must, moreo\’er, be ready to 
face a ghost if necessary. In Formosa the 
natives are so superstitious and timorous that 
if they see or hear the smallest sign of any- 
thing uncanny they will not only run away 
from it as fast as they can. but they will throw 
down anything that hampers their flight in 


must be ready at any rnonu nt to lake to lht‘ 
waUT. He is equip|)(‘d a^ a swimmer, and 
wears as uniform ooIn' a sketchy bathing 
I'ostume, a turban, and a life-belt. 

fhe Argentine (jovi*rnment import Nor- 
wegians to (arry the posts in wdnter acros.s 
the Andes on skis, fhis is yirobabl) the most 
perilous task known to the postal service oi 
the wwld. The men traNcl at heights from 
three thou.sand to eighteen thousand ieel 
above the plain. They ne\'er know what is 
beneath their feet. 'i'he\ may be standing 
on table-land or they may be crossing a 
canyon filled with thousands of Icel of snow . 
If they loiter they may sink and nothing can 
save them. Extraordinary courage and daring 
are required, and many find their death in tlic 
chasms. 

The.se are only a few' of the ( Ufiosities of the 
post, and to all trava'iler.') and tourists wlm 
wish to learn more I heartily commend a visit 
to the interesting little museum in Berlin. 
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A SIORY FOR CHILDREN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WAXEN MAN. 

EXT morning (Charles had his 
first swimming lesson from 
Mr. Penfold, with the girls as 
onlookers. After which Mr. 
Pen fold said : — 

“ Fve done that transla- 
tion. And Tve had it typed. 
So you can tell your uncle about it and 
present it to him . He’ll like it awfully, I know. 
By the way, there’s something written in the 
end about the seventh of July. That’s to- 
morrow. So you’d better present it then.” 

When the children got home they spread 
the Latin book on the table in the window to 
catch the last rosy sunset light, and Charles 
said, with proud affection : — 

** Now, Rupert ! We don’t want any old 
translation when you're here.” 

Rupert frowned, and the gir)s shrank as 
sensitive plants shrink when a finger touches 
them. They knew the sort of bitter thing 
about its not being worth while to do things 
for kids which seemed to be trembling on 
iips. But quite quickly. his face 
He turned red— or was it only the 


clupged. He turned red— or was it only the 
detpined red of the sunset ?— and said 


By E. NESBIT. 

rvLi Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

You know, I’m afraid I’ve kidded you 
rather about my Latin. I’m not very good 
at it, as a matter of fact. I’ve only just 
begun Virgil.” 

‘‘ But you do know a lot. You’re always 
saying bits of it,” said Charles, anxiously. 

“ That was swank,” said Rupert, strongly 
— “ silly swank. It was all wrong, I expect. 
There, now it’s out ! ” 

ics had his “ Never mind,” said Charlotte, “ we shall 
sson from have the translation to-morrow, and we’ll try 
he girls as a spell at once. I’m sorry the leopard that 
which Mr. spoke was only ^mu, Rupert. We did think 
you’d have to believe in spells after that.” 
t transla- ‘‘ There’s something written at the end,” 
d it typed, said Caroline, who was still examining the 
►ut it and book ; “ I’d forgotten about that,” And 
ly, Iknow. there was. In very faint brown ink. 'Fhe 
tten in the writing ran : — 

That’s to- ‘‘ On the seventh day of the seventh month, 
it then.” and at the seventh hour, let the seed be sown, 
ley spread Seven seeds and no more for the one sowing, 
window to In the garden of peace let them be sown, 
nd Charles which same is the seventh garden of the 
world. Let him that would sow, take heed to 
It any old bathe him seven times in fair water, and let 
him sow with his face set eastward, with 
shrank as silence at the lips and at the heart faith in all 
;er touches good things and the love of all things beauti- 
itter thing ful. After seven weeks the blossom shall 
I do things appear. Then let him who sowed the seed eat 
mbling on of the flower. The seed of the F. of H. D.” 
f . his face “ What ? ” cried Rupert, 
it only the “ That’s all,” said Caroline. It stops 
said short like that. There isn’t any more.” 
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There had been more, but someone had 
scratched the rest out. 

“ With a 4cnife or s('is.sors,” explained 
Caroline. “ Oh, what a pity ! ” 

“ I say ’’ Rupert was beginning, but 

Charles interrupted. 

He had stooped to look up under the page 
that Caroline was fingering. “ There’s some 
more— look, turn over ! " 

'i’here was. 

“ Until it i)e granted noiu' knoweth his 
heart’s most dear desire. But after it is 
granted he pereciN eth tliat so, and not other- 
wi.se, was and must ever have been the true 
J)esire of the Heart.’’ 

“ That’s true, at any rate,'’ said ('harlotte. 
“ I was just wondering what my heart’s 
desire really was. Sujipose you thought it 
w^as going to be a new' jiaiiU-box, but the 
flower knew l.)etter, and it turned out tliat 
elephants was what you really wanted ? " 
“No, but I say.” said Ruyicrt, hurriedly : 
“ look her(‘. You know I don’t believe in 
magi(\ I’d like to really I would. But 1 
found, somvlhing. You’\’e got the key of 
the drawing room. 1 believe I know where 
those seeds are.” 

The draw’ing-room was almost dark when 
they got there. Just one last ray of dusky 
gold lay a('ross the room ; it struc'k the round 
mirror and wxas reflected with dazzling bright- 
ne.ss on .some golden object at the end ol the 
room. “ 'i'he harp!” whispered Ku])erl. 
“ How (jucer ! Bei'ause it was exactly 
there ” 

Jt w'as still exadly there. .\nd ever\' on(‘ 
was quite sure that this little round box held 
the .seeds of whic'h the book told. 

“ See,” .said ('harlotte, holding them in the 
ray of yellow light, “ they’re shaped like 
hearts, and they’re pink like wi.shes. 1 know’ 
wishes are pink. 'J’hey must be some colour, 
and why not that ? ’’ 

“ But ought we to take them ? ” was the 
blighting question of Caroline, 

Jt w^as settled by a note, which Harriet 
obligingly carried to the uncle. 

“ Dearest Ihiclc, — There are some pinky 
seeds in the drawing-room. Ma>' we have 
seven to sow ? ” 

And the answer was : — 

“ Certainlv. Sevent\‘, if vou like. — Your 
D.S.T.U.” 

So very early next morning they got up. 
Bathing .seven times is no joke, especially 
when you dry thoroughly between, and this 
C aroline con.se ientiou.sIy insisted on. “ We 
must .be quite sure we get it quite right,” she 
said. 
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I’he four children met, by appointment, at 
the top of the stairs, and crept down in silence, 
They went out by the French window which 
had once admitted Rupert. W’hen they were 
outside he said 

” 1 bathed seven times ti)o, bei ause (Imrleist 
did nothing but bother. But it's no good my 
.sowing the things, even if it's all true, because 
I haven’t faith in my heart, or my head either, 
I think really it’s tlu* head’s iault.” 

“ Oh, never mind your head. ’ said Char- 
lotte ; “ we’ll all .sow one eac h, and the three 
over we’ll put in all together, all ot u.s.” 

The grass was still dewy-wet, but the 
gardener w\as at work in the Wonderful 
Garden. 1'hc child rcMi went through the 
am ient formula of “ Kna, dena, dina, du»,” 
to dc('ide who should approach him, and the 
lot fell to Charlotte. 

“ Please.’’ she .said. ‘‘ ma\ \nc have a bit 
of garden for our own } ” 

“ Aye.” .said the gardener, |)ointing to a 
vac ant jflot near the arbour. 

“Oh, thunk you,” .said Charlotte; “but 
mayn't \sv lui\ e a hit in the garrlen of peace ? ” 

” Who learned you to call it that ? ” the 
gardener asked, looking at her strangely. 

” It's the right naimx isn’t it } ’ Charlotte 
asked, with sudden anxiety. 

“ It's the right name, right enough,” he 
admitted. 

“ We want a bit that won’t be disturbed 
for seven weeks,” Charlotte explained, and 
he looked at her mon* strangely than ever. 

“ Sure you’ve got the right seed to sow ? ” 

Charlotte o])ened her hand, and he stooped 
and looked at it. fhen stood up and 
saluted like a soldier, 

“ Why,” said ('harlotte, “ you w'hat do 
you mean ? ” 

“ Nothing,” he said, straightening his back ; 
“ only I worked here all my days, and my 
lather afore me, and his fathei afore him, 
and so on back. You can see our names on 
the stones in the churchyard, same as you 
see master’s people’s names on the tombs 
inside of the chiin'h. I’ll find a corner for 
you, my dear, and no one slia’n't disturb the 
.seed, once you’ve .set it. You know how it’s 
done } No chatter, and whi(‘h way to look ? ” 

“ Ye.s, I know,” said (harlotte. “But 
how^ do you know ? ” 

“ Old man’s tales,” he said ” old manV 
tales,” and he led the way to the terrace, 
“ Over yonder, between the lupins and the 
larkspurs,” he said. “That’ll be your plot, 
and I’ll mark the place.” 

Charlotte, very much impressed, 
the others. In "silence they .sowed the imA* 
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The gardener watched them, and when they 
had planted the seeds and covered them over, 
he took a pencil and a painted slip-label from 
his pocket, wrote on it, and stuck it in the 
ground. The children stooped to read what 
he had written. F. of H. D.,” it said. 

“ Well ! said Caroline. 

** Least said, soonest mended,” said the 
gardener. I shouldn’t wonder if seed- 
leaves was to break ground in seven days. 
It was alius a wonderful garden, this was,” 
he said, and turned to his work. 

“Well!” said Charlotte again, and they 
went back through the dewy park. 

Next day they presented the two books to 
the uncle, and he was delighted. “ This will 
revolutionize my work,” he said, when he had 
looked at the books — and went away, nursing 
the books tenderly. 

The days went on. Rupert spent a good 
deal of time with Mr. Penfold, and it was one 
of the days when he was there that Charles 
said : “ You know what Rupert was saying 
that day, about doing something real with 
our magic ? ” 

“ Like making her come alive,” said 
Charlotte, looking up at the picture of Dame 
Eleanour. 

“ No ; like making wax images of people 
and sticking pins in them. I should like to 
do that. 1 feel as if the ‘ Language of ’ was 
bust up somehow. I wish we could make a 
wax image of someone.” 

“ Not to stick pins in,” said Caroline, 
firmly. “ That would be ink-black magic, I’m 
certain. And very, very wrong and unkind 
besides.” 

“ No pins, I don’t mean,” said C harles j 
“ but just make one. We could decide what 
to stick into it after we’d made it.” 

“ Caro and I wouldn’t agree to sticking 
anything into it,” said Charlotte ; “ and any- 
how, you haven’t got any wax.” 

“ Yes I have,” said Charles, triumphantly, 
“ so there ! I’ve been saving it up ever since 
he said that.” 

“ Where from ? ” asked the girls together. 

“ The sticking-out bits of candles,” said 
Charles, “ and one or two ends out of candle- 
sticks, in the morning, when they are put 
on the boot-shelf in the scullery to be cleaned. 
It’s a good big lump now. Shall I get it ? ” 

“ It would be fun to model something,” 
Caroline admitted, and Charles, falling flat 
on his front, felt behind the big bopks on the 
bottom shelf and produced a large ball of 
a grey, semi-transparent nature. 

“ Here it is,” he said. . “ Now I’ll tell you 
what Fve thought; only don’t tell Rupert. 


We’ll do it first and tell Rupert afterwards. 
And then he’ll have to believe.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” 

“ We’ll make,” said Charles, slowly and 
seriously, “ a wax image of the Murdstone 
man, and we’ll make him hollow ; his legs 
and arms needn’t be, nor hi head, but just 
his chest. And make his heart separate, and 
put it in. And take out his heart and melt 
it every day. That would soften his heart, 
and he would say he was sorry, and Rupert 
would forgive him.” 

“ People die if you take their hearts out,” 
said Caroline, with conviction. 

“ Well, then, don’t let’s make him hollow. 
Let’s make him solid and then think what to 
do.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Caroline. Look here ! We’ll 
make the wax image and then be kind to it. 
You can tame wild beasts with kindness.” 

“ 1 say,” said Charlotte, “ let’s get bits of 
bent twigs and pretend they’re him, and then 
make wax clothes.” 

When the sticks had been found, the three 
children began to model parts of the Murd- 
stone man; but Caroline and Charles soon 
stopped and were content to watch Charlotte. 
She really seemed to know what she was 
about, which the others felt could not be said 
of them. She chose suitable twigs, fastened 
them together with bits of wax, and then 
began to clothe them with wax. 

The new model had a nose and mouth, ears 
large, but still ears, and hands, each with 
four fingers and a thumb. And when 
Charlotte rolled up the tiniest bits of wax, 
flattened them, and stuck them on the coat 
and waistcoat for buttons, Caroline shouted 
“ Bravo ! You’re as good as Praxi — whats- 
hisname ! ” and even Charles said it wasn’t 
half bad. 

“ Now,” said Charlotte, “ the first nice 
thing to do for him is to put him in a bed of 
rose-leaves. That’s what they say when they 
mean a life without a sorrow or care.” 

“ And then burn incense. We can make 
the incense out of the proper flowers,”’ 
Caroline said. 

“ Rose-leaves are dull,” Charles said ; 
“ and perhaps the Murdstone man doesn’t 
like incense.” 

“ The real one mayn’t. This one’s got to 
like what we want it to like,” said Charlotte. 
“ We made him, and we know what he’s got 
to like.” 

“ Then we might make it so that he’d like 
having pins stuck into him,” Charles sug- 
gested, hopefully. 

“ We might ; only we shouldn’t be so silly. 
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Come on, bring the ‘ Language of ’ and the 
Murdstone man. 111 get a box and Caro can 
get the rose-leaves. Well go out and find a 
secret place in the wood.^’ 

A cardboard box that had held (Charlotte’s 
best shoes was filled with sweet pink petals and 
the waxen image put in it. It looked better 
standing up, hut you don’t stand up in a bed, 
even of rose-leaves. A sort of pedestal was 
built of old l)ricks brought, with some toil, 
from the ruins of the deserted lodge’s pig-stye. 
A flat stone, which took all three to lift, was 
placed on top. And on this the box. Hut 
the box, w^hich said “ Smarm and Simple s 
Hygienic Footwear” in blue letters outside, 
troubled the girls because it was ugly, and 
Charles because it was untrulhiul. 

“ Whatever he is, he isn’t footwear.” said 
('harles. “ We could make it true by 
trampling on him, but voii won’t agree to 
that.” 

“ No,” said C aroline ; “ but look here. 
Let’s paste a bit oi my green sash on it, and 
then put moss round. I'hat’ll make it more 
wo()dland-lik(‘.” 

C'ook firovidcd the paste, and Caroline ( Ut 
the sash. She paste-wetted tlie first piei'e 
of silk, so that it came out in wet spots. \ c ry 
mcssy-looking, as ('harles did not fail to point 
out. 

“Never mind,” said (arohne: “HI (Ut 
another bit - it’s miuh too long — and use 
less paste.” 

” More paste, less speed,” said ( harlotte. 
“I’ll cut mine. Ihon the>1l be alike, just 
as they were belore.” 

I’his time the box certainl\ looked very 
rich, and the moss round it looked very fresh 
and beautiful. 

A smaller pile ot bricks supp(jrted the lid 
oi a cocoa-tin, for incense. 

The “ Language of Flowei^,” hurriedly 
consulted, informed them that jasmine stood 
for amiability, St. John’s wort lor animosity, 
indian pink for aversion, the pimpernel for 
change, sage for esteem, and the hazel for 
reconciliation. Further, that the tamarisk 
stood for crime and the potato for benevolence. 

All these were found in the Wonderful 
Garden except the potato, and none of the 
children knew' what a potato looks like when 
it is growing, and they did not like to ask 
an\one, for fear they, in turn, should be asked 
what they wanted it for. 

“ Never mind,” said Gharles. “ we can .save 
one from dinner. I don’t suppose it will 
matter its being cooked.” 

That the potatoes that day should happen 
to be mashed seemed to all a mishap yet not 


a calamity. A quantity, deemed sufficient 
to influence Mr. Murdstone through his waxen 
image, was secreted in the envelope of a letter 
from Aunt Emmeline, and not more than an 
eighth of the potato escaped into Charles’s 
pocket through the sriuare hole where the 
Italian stamp had be(‘n cut out for his col* 
lection. 

“ Well arrange the things we want him to 
be round the box,” .said Caroline ; “ and the 
things we want him not to be well burn and 
call it inccn.se.” 

It is very hard to make small pieces of 
green things burn in a cocoa-tin lid in the 
open air by means of a box of matches and 
the fragments of a potato-dampened enve- 
lope from an aunt in Italy. Nothing much 
happened except smoke, and the head of a 
match burnt Charles’s finger. 

“ I here's no more paper,” said he, “ except 
the bit we’ve written his name on.” 

“ I'here'.s the matchbox,” .said Caroline. 
“ Let ^ make a little bonfire with twigs and 
then put the incense things on when it’s burnt 
up.” This they did, the starry gold of St. 
John’s wort, the gay brightness of indian 
pinks, and the feathery greenness of the 
tamarisks twisted and writhed amid flames 
and smoke. 

“ Now we ll leave ii. Please, Murdstone 
man. let your crimes and your animosity and 
\our aversion be burnt away, and may you 
lie on beds of roses really as soon as you are 
changed and amiable. I'hen, when you are 
truly benevolent, Rupert and us will esteem 
you, and the hazel is for rei ondliation. Now 
let's go aw^ay and leave the incen.se to do its 
healing work, and to-morrow^ well (ome and 
put a Iresh rose-bed and burn new incense.” 
Thus Caroline. I'he others agreed, and, 
after having put on the box the label with 
the Murdstone man’s name, so that Destiny 
could not pretend to make any mistake as 
to whom the witchcraft was meant loi, they 
went away through green coverts, in Indian 
file, to build a wigwam in another part of the 
wood with three hop-poles, red blankets, and 
their three mackinto.shcs. 

“ I hope Rupert won’t a.sk a lot of questions 
about what we’ve been doing to-day,” said 
C harles. But Rupert did not ask any. He 
came home singularly silent, and went to lied 
early, announcing that he was going to spend 
the following day also with Mr. Penfold. 

“So we needn’t tell him,” said Charlotte, 
“ till the good work is done. I’m glad of 
that.” 

Next day, with a fresh armful of suitable 
flowers and some more potatoes — fried this 
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‘NOTHING MUCH HArPliNED EXCEPT SMOKE, AND THE HEAD OF A MATCH 
BURNT CHAHI.ES’S FINGER.*’ 


he’s changed into a Real Good, and what sort 
of Good he’s changed into,” said Charles. 
And it certainly is tiresome to work magic 
and then not to know exactly how it has 
acted. 

But it was rather a disappointed party that 
took its way through the 
w . greenwood, leaving the 

? secret spot with its trampled 

flowers and scattered ashes. 
\W/// They came across their wig- 

/'SS spent the rest of 

^ morning there, and, 

when the dinner-bell rang, 
loaded themselves with the 
mackintoshes and blankets, 
which had been forgotten 

As they trailed out of the 
wood into the drive Charles, 
who was first, 
dropped his 
blanket and 
/*j|^ stopped short, 

I \\\ blocking the view 

1 ( others, who 

I r i following him 

I ^ narrow 

yil^/ ^^“'what is it? 

What is it ? ” they 
asked. 

Charles, and 
backed into the 
hazel-bushes, and 
the girls pressed 
/ forward to see 

' \ what there was to 

“ shish ” about. 

THE HEAD OF A MATCH Then they in 
” turn backed into 


time, and bearing heavy traces of their close 
intimacy with the breakfast bacon — the 
children sought the secret spot where they 
had lain the waxen image of Mr. Murdstone 
on its bed of roses. The ashes of the incense 
bonfire were there, the pedestal was there, 
the green-covered box was there, half-filled 
with half-faded rose leaves. But the waxen 
image was gone ! 

” He must have fetched it away himself,” 
said Charlotte, breaking an awestruck pause. 
“ He must have felt what we were doing and 
made up his mind to be benevolent. And he 
fetched it away so that we shouldn’t waste 
any more good potatoes on him.” 

I wish he’d do something to show that 


the green covert, 
and the bushes closed over them as they 
stood there, holding their breath, as 
footsteps went by them along the drive. 
When the footsteps had passed far enough 
away for the children to dare to move, they 
backed with one consent into the wood, not 
stopping till they came to an open glade 
where they could comfortably look at each 
other and exclaim, “ Well ! ” They were 
past all other words ; for what they had seen 
was Rupert coming up the drive, looking 
pale but not unhappy. And beside him, 
with his hand on Rupert’s shoulder, and 
talking to him in the friendliest way, was— 
the Murdstone man ! 

“ Rupert will have to believe now ! ” was 
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the first thing anyone found breath to say. 
It was Caroline who said it. The others 
still had not breath enough for more than 
Rather ! 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE ATONEMENT OF RUPERT. 

The three C.'s had come slowly back to the 
house, and, seeing no sign of Rupert and the 
changed Murdstone man, had, with great tact, 
— chiefly ('aroline’s- refrained from going in 
search of Rupert or of information. 

They had just shut themselves into the 
dining-room and waited. For it was plain 
that something more must hapy)en. The 
three (\’s were very glad indeed when at 
last they heard footsteps in the hall, and 
voices. 

No one listened, yet no one could help 
hearing, through the open window, the 
parting words of Rupert and the Murdstone 
man : -- 

“ J’ll do it now. 'J'hat’ll ho the last. 
Thank you, sir. (lood-byc ! ” 

Then ('amo the sound of retreating boots on 
gravel. The front door ])angod, and next 
moment Rupert c ame in. lll^ e\es were ver}' 
bright and his face ver} pale. He came in, 
shut the door, leaned against it, and seemed 
to swallow nothing, twice. Then he said, 
looking straight in front of him and t'har- 
lottc noticed that his hands w'ore clenched : 

‘‘ Look here. I’ve got .something to tell you. 
1 don’t suppose you'll want to speak to me 
again after it.” 

“ Yes, wv shall,” said ( harles, “ whatever 
it is.” 

Rupert took no notic e. He went on, alter 
a moment’s sih'uce : - 

“ I told a lie about l\Ir. Mac pherson a 
beastly lie ! He didn’t hit me like I said he 
did. 1 didn’t mean to .say it ; I just .said it, 
and then I couldn’t lake it back. I’ve been 
most awdully wretched. That’s all.’’ 

“ But you’\e owned up now was the only 
comforting thing even Caroline could think 
of in that terrible moment. Charles, as pale 
as Rupert, with his eyes quite round, said - 
“ You couldn^t have ! ” 

Charlotte said nothing. 

“ I’d like you to understand," said Rupert, 
miserably, “ before I go awa).*' 

“ Go away } ” said Charlotte, quite as 
miserably. “ Where ? ” 

“ Back to Mr. Macpher.son, of ( ourse. 
Your uncle won’t keep me after this.” 

“ Did he say so } ” 

“ No ; he said I was to come back to him 
when I’d taken Mr. Maepherson to the door. 


But I feel I must tell you first, in caAc he 
sends me of! right away.” 

'‘Oh, Rupert!” .said (aroline. ** I am 
so sorry.” And then she did something 
rather heroic. She saw that Rupert wanted 
to say more — wanted it desperately— and 
that he could not possibly say it to all three 
of them together, though he ( ould have told 
it to one of them, either to her or to Charlotte, 
if they had been alone. So Caroline got up 
and said : — 

“ Clmrles, come outside. 1 want to say 
.something.” And when she gtit him outside 
the door, “ Come out,” she said, earnestly* 
“ Yes, you shall. Rupert doesn’t want the 
lot of us. Let him talk to (’harlotte. He 
can’t stand a crowd.” 

“ Isn’t it dreadful,” said ( harles, in very 
shoc ked tones, “ Rupert turning out a liar 
like this ? ” 

‘‘Oh, don'tf^ said Caroline, hotly. “It 
must have been awful lor him, all this time. 
And now he’s sorry, and hc\ owned up. 
We’ve got to try and forget about it. Let’s 
talk about something else." 

Bui it was very ditfic'ult to talk about 
.something else. 

Rupert, left with Charlotte, saw the others 
go |)ast the window . 

“1 wanted to tell }ou belore," he said, 
“ that day when you talkt‘d about being 
disagreeable; only 1 couldn't." 

“ Dear old Rupert ! " said Charlotte. 
“ I’m so jolly glad you'vt* got rid of it. 
Thai was the black dog. 1 kmwv there was 
.something. Do tell me. old chap, unles.s 
you’d rather not. 'Fhe others aie off down the 
a\ cmie.” 

Rupert left the door and c ame to the table, 
and, half-sitting on it, with his face turned 
away and twisting the tablec loth into pleats, 
he said : — 

“ You know, I always thought 1 was going 
to he an extra honourable soit ol chap. 
Father used to say thing.s. I never did 
anything like it before. You see, 1 was 
awfully sick at having to go with Mr, Mae- 
pherson at all. He treated me as if 1 was a 
baby. At least, that’s what I thought. He 
says now he meant to be kind, and he thought 
I was younger than I am. And the bread 
and milk. Everything else I told you was 
true except hitting me. And he did say 
there were ways of dealing with sulky boys, 
And I decided I would run away. And I 
hurt my hand on a gale. And I was so 
angry, it seemed the only thing to do.” 

“ I know,” said ('harloltt . 

“ And then, when I was explaining to 
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somehow I couldn't find the proper words to 
explain how hateful it was, and I thought 
you'd think I'd run away just for nothing. 
And then my hand hurt, and I thought you 
thought something more ought to have hap- 
pened. And then I said that. Mean beast 1 " 

** I do wish you hadn’t," said Charlotte. 

** It didn’t seem to matter just at first. 
I can’t think why. 

I thought 
meant to hit me 
next day, and, 
anyhow, you didn’t 
know him. And 
then I got ill and 
nothing mattered. 

But when 1 got 
better it kept on, 
getting worse and 
worse and worse, 
like a corkscrew 
worming into you 
harder and harder 
and harder, all 
the time." 



“ SOMETHING WAS 
WRAPPED IN IT.” 


“ But why didn’t you own up before ? " 
Charlotte asked. 

** I couldn't. I never should have if it 
hadn't been for this." 

He pulled his handkerchief with some 
difficulty from his pocket. Something was 
wrapped in it. Rupert unfolded and held 
out the waxen man. 

I came back through the woods yesterday, 
and then I saw you'd been trying that beastly 
spell I told you with the pins." 


** Oh ! " said Charlotte. 

And I knew it was because I'd told 
that beastly lie." 

“ Oh ! it wasn't , said Charlotte. We 
did everything nice for him, to make him sorry 
he was hateful and to make him friends with 
you. And, oh, Rupert ! the spell did work. 
We did it to make him friends with you. 
And he is." 

He's been jolly decent 
about it, anyhow,” said 
Rupert. I found the wax 
thing as I came home from 
Mr. Penfold’s last night, and 
I look it away and put it at 
the back of my collar-rdrawer. 
And this morning I took it 
down to Mr. Penfold’s. It 
made it easier to tell, some- 
how. And he was jolly 
decent too. He took me over 
to Tonbridge to tell Mr. 
Maepherson. And he said a 
lot of things. He said he'd 
known all along I'd got 
something I wanted to get 
off my chest. And he talked 
about repentance and things. 
I do like him." 

“ I’m glad we made the 
image," said Charlotte ; be- 
cause it seemed unkind to 
say nothing, and she could 
think of nothing else to say. 

‘‘ And I'm going to stick 
it, whatever it is. Mr. Mae- 
pherson is all right; but it 
will be hateful leaving here. 
Only I suppose you'll all be 
glad I’m going." 

‘‘ Rupert I " 

“ Well, then, I know you 
won't, really. I say, Char- 
lotte, you might tell the 
others. And tell them I know 
I've been a grumpy brute, 
but it was that going on all 
the time inside me, like a 
beastly Spartan fox. It’s been like wait- 
ing at the dentist’s all the time, and this 
is like having all your teeth out at once, 
twenty times over," 

He tried to laugh, but he did not succeed. 
Charlotte also tried, and burst into tears. 

“ Don't ! " said Rupert, awkwardly. Char- 
lotte came close to him and rubbed her wet 
face against his coat-sleeve. 

“ You're sorry," she said ; and you've 
owned up, and you'll never do it again." 
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" You bet I won^t/' said Rupert. “ I say, 
don’t I It makes it ever so much worse. 
Now Fve got to go back to your uncle and 
get the kick-out. And 1 jolly well deserve it.” 

“ Just wait a minute,” said Charlotte. 
“ Fm going to get something 1 want to give 
you before you go. Wait here, won’t you ? ” 
Don’t be long, then,” said Rupert, in 
calm wretchedness. 

Charlotte dried her eyes and went out ; 
went to her own room and got her favourite 
“ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” She wrote 
Rupert’s name in it and then marched 
straight to her uncle’s room, opened the door, 
and went in. 

Uncle Charles, for once, was not reading 
or writing. He was sitting by his table 
drumming on it with his fingers and looking 
both sad and angry. 

“Uncle!” said (harlottc. 

“ Where is Rupert ? ” said the uncle, 
frowning. 

“ He doesn’t know I’m here,” said ('har- 
lotte, answering her uncle’s thoughts rather 
than his words. “ I asked him to wait while 
I got something to giv'e him. Uncle, you 
aren’t going to send him away, arc you ? ” 

“ 1 feel it only due to Mr. Macjdier.son to 
send Rupert back,” said the uncle, “ to show 
that we regret the aspersions ” — the uncle 
spoke as to a grown-up equal— “ the asper- 
sions cast on him by my abetting Rupert in 
his flight and removing him from Mr. Mac- 
pherson’s care. If it is a punishment to 
Ruf>crl, it is not an undeserved one,” 

“ Yes,” said Charlotte, who hadn’t thought 
of this; “ but Rupcrt’.s been punished — all the 
time he has. No one else knows but me. He’s 
been perfectly miserable. Only he just 
couldn't tell. And now he has — has told 
eterybody, honourably everybody. Oh, dear 
uncle, don’t ; I am so mizzy ! ” 

“ Come here,” said the uncle, and ('harlotte 
found a thin, black-coated .shoulder a very 
good place to cry on. 

“ But you sec,” he said, “ it’s only fair to 
Mr. Maepherson to send Rupert back. I am 
willing to believe that he has been punished 
enough.” 

“ You don’t know,” said ('harlotte. “ He’s 
been simply as unbearable as a bear, he’s been 
so unhappy.” 

“ I didn’t know that,” said the uncle, 
slowly. ' “ But, no ; it’s not fair to that man. 
Rupert must go.” 

Then Charlotte had one of her bright ideas, 
and its brightness dried her tears. 

“ Look here, uncle,” she said ; I’ve got 
it. I really have. Wouldn’t it make up to 


Mr. Maepherson and show your confleknee 
just the same if you a.sked him to come faei^ 
on a visit ? 

“ I couldn't'' said the uncle, and it wai 
plain he spoke from the heart. “ My work 
would all go — to pieces. I simply can't have 
visitors — ^grown-up ones, I mean. The hooks 
you’ve found, they’ve revolutionbcd the 
whole scheme of my work. Yet,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “ 1 owe you something for 
that.” 

“ Then pay us with Rupert,” said (Charlotte, 
eagerly. “ Couldn’t you bear Mr. Maepherson 
just for one week-end ? Then everybody 
would know you were friends with him. Oh, 
uncle ! poor Rupert, he is so sorry ! And 
he did ow^n up.” 

“ What was this a])out a waxen image ? ” 
asked the uncle. 

Charlotte told him, and he nodded now 
and then, and said “ Y(‘s, yes ! ” and “ Ex- 
actly I ” And at the end he said : — 

“ Well, you have attained your end. You 
have reconciled them, 'i'he charm seemed 
to have worked.” 

“ They’ve all worked,” said Charlotte ; 
“ every single charm we’ve tried. Have 
yours, uncle } ” 

“ I wish they had,” he answered, sighing, 
“ ('harlotte, I wish I could do what you wish. 
Don’t try spells to make me, because I can’t. 
Rupert must go back to-morrow, for a fort- 
night at least. But he shall come back then 
till the end of the holidays. Will that do ? 
And I’ll explain to him that it’s not punish- 
ment, but just the consequences of what he did. 
If he hadn’t told that lie he wouldn’t have 
had to go back.” 

“ But would you have kept him at first, if 
he hadn’t told it ? ” (’harlotte asked. 

“ He was unhappy there. 'I’hat would 
have been enough,” said the uncie, That 
and your spells.” 

“ It’s all right,” said Rupert to (’harlotte, 
later. “ Your uncle’s forgiven me and I’m 
to come back. And he explained why 1 must 
go. And I see it. And I can stick it all right. 
And I’d rather suffer it up and start fair. I’d 
rather pay something, 1 shall have to write 
and tell my father. 'I'hat’s worse than any- 
thing.” 

“ And when you come back,” said Char- 
lotte, “ we shall think it was all a bad dream.” 

He went next day. The three (’.’s mw him 
off at the station, all wearing arbor-pike in 
their buttonholes to signify “ unchanging 
friendship,” and Charlotte at the last moment 
put the “ Scottish (^valiers ” into hkl hfind* 
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Can You Gues6 Their Names ? A New Kind of Puzzle f 

Children of all A^es. 

By ALICK P. F. RITCHIE. 


Each of the extraordinary animals depicted in the 
following pages is made up of two other animals, and 
has a corresponding name which contains within 
itself each of the separate names. Thus in the 
first example given on this page- the Crabbit— the 
letters " r a b " occur both in crab and rabbit, and so on 
in the other cases. Following the examples given on 
this page, the puzzle is now for readers to find names 
for the animals depicted on the following two pages. 
In next month's number we shall publish the correct list 
of names. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 

Pusxles and Solutions. By Henry £. 

S8.-THE FOUR STARS 


Can you cut the square into four 
pieces*, all of exactly the same sixc and 
shape, each piece to contain a star ? 

The cuts must all pass along the lines, 
a condition that simplifies the puzzle 
rather than adds to its difficulty. 

Yet it will be found quite sufficieni 1)' 
perplexing. 

59.— ODDS AND EVENS GAME. 

This is an interesting little game 
for two players. They throw an odd 
number of matches on the table ~sa\' 
fifteen. Now, each takes in turn one, 
two, or three matches (whichever he likes) and the 
winner is the player who gets the odd number. 
Thus, sup|>osing you secure seven matches and your 
opponent eight, you win ; if you secure six and he 
gets nine, he win#. Try to find out whether the first 
or second player ought to win in the case of fifteen 
matches. Then, if you are interested, seek the general 
law for any odd number of matches, and under the 
extended conditions that you can draw up to four, or 
five, or any number of matches. 


60. -CARD TRIANGLES. 

This is a companion puzzle to our No. 4 (A 
Card Puzzle). Take the nine cards of a 


‘T’* 
suit, 

from ace to nine in- 
clusive, and arrange 
them in a triangle, 
as shown m the illus- 
tration, so that the 
number of pips on 
each side of the 
triangle is the same. 
In the examplegiven 
each side sums to 
twenty, (’an you 
arrange them (i) so 
»\ as to get the smallest 
possiljle sum and (2) 
so as to get the 
largest sum possible ? When you have done this, 
which is quite easy, discover how many different ways 
there are of arranging the cards uinler tlie conditions. 

6i.~-A DOMESTIC TRAfiKDV. 

Can you make any sense out of the hieroglyiihics 
in this picture rebus ? It tells a little domestic story 
if properly read. 
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Solutions to Last Month's Pusslast 

54.-A NEW MATCH PCZ^LE. 

I. The easiest way is to arrange the 
eighteen matches as in diagrams i and 
2, making the length of the |>er|:>en^ . 
dicular A li equal to a match and a < 
half. Then, if the matches are ^ 
inch in length, Fig. i contains two 
square inches and Fig. 2 contains six * 
square inches —4 x i|. The second 
case (2) is a little more difficult to 
solve. The soUit ion is given in Figs. 3 
and 4. For the purpose of con- 
struction place matches temporarily 
on tlie dolled lines. Then it will 
that as 3 contains five equal er|uilaleral 
ul 4 contains fifteen similar triangles, one 
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figure is thiec limes as large as the oilier, and exactly 
eighteen matches are used, 

55.- A TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 

Call the men A, B, I), E, and their wives a, b, d, c. 
Tlien they may play as follows without any person ever 
playing twice willi or against anv other person ;-~ 

First Court Second t'ourt. 

ist Day { A d against Be Da against E b 

2nd Day 1 A e „ D b K a „ H d 

3rd Day j A b „ E d | B a „ D e 

It will be .seen that no man ever plays with or against 

his own wife, an ideal arrangement. If tlie reader 
wants a hard puzzle, let him try to arrange eight married 
couples (in four courts on seven days) under exactly 
similar conditions. It can be tione. 


56. -THE TWICKENHAM PUZZLE. 

Play the counters in the following order ; K (' E K 
W T C E H M K W T A N C E 11 M I K C E H M T, 
and there you are, at Twickenham. The ^xisilion 
itself will always determine whether you are to make 
a leap or a simple move. 

57.-CASTING THE DIE. 

The four throws m^ occur in any one of i,29() 
(or 6 X 6 X 6 X 6) different ways. Assuming ticx» Ls 
thrown at the first throw, then the number of jiossible 
ways (ace excluded) for the next three throws is 125 
(or 5 X 5 ^ 5 )* And the .same number of ways 
happen if the ace is thrown in the second, third, or 
fourth throw. So there arc 500 (that is, 125 i 125 
-f 125 -f 125) different ways of one ace exactly occur 
ring in the four throws. Clearly, then, there tir^ 79h 
(or 1,296 - 500) W9,ys in which a single ace canffH be 
thrown. Tlierefore the odds are 796 to 500 a^tmt 
its happening, or (which is the same thing), 199 w iaj* 



CURIOSITIES. 

\We shall be ^lad to receive ConlrihiiHons to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted,] 



AN UNUSUAL FISHING INCIDENT. 

''TPIIE very peculiar and unusual manner in which 
1 I hooked this white percli in the Gurniowder 
River, Baltimore ("o., is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The fish had a hook in its mouth (liaving 
escaped from someone else), and when it took my bait' 
and 1 struck it, my hook must have slipped from its 
mouth, up the snood of the other hook, and then caught 
in the loop on the end of it. — Mr. William 11 . Fisher, 
1320, Bolton Street, Baltimore, ‘Maryland, T'.S.A. 

A NOVEL BIRTH ('FRTIFK'ATE. 

S INCE the Old - Age Pensions An has been in 
operation there has been a ^reat search tor birth 
certificates, in order to enable iliose entitled to its 
benefits to claim their pensions .\s the registration 

ot births, more th.in 
sfventv \ e.irs ago, \^as 
not carried out as 
now, theie has been 
a dillicult\ in many 
cases in pro\ing the 
age ot the applicants, 
and the a< <'ompan\ - 
mg photograph shows 
a cert iln ate ol an 
exceedingh no\ol 
charactei. At any 
rate, the local pen- 
sions oth('er said he 
had never come across 
one like it, and he 
was quite prejiared 
to take It as a prool 
of the age of the 
uppluant. When a 
child was born in 
this particular famil\ , 
a clear glass bottle 
was piocured and 
partly filled with salt; 
then the letters and 
tiguies forming the 
names ot the child 
and dale ot birth 
were cut out ot a newspaper and placed inside 
the bottle, being put in their correct position with a 
piece of wire, and then more salt was candullv aihled 
to keep them in place. Spra\’s of flowers and otlier 
ornamental designs, cut from cretonne, were also 
tastefully arranged around the inside oi the bottle, 
and then the whole was tightly packed with salt, and 
corked and sealed. It was then {ilaced in u prominent 
position on the dresser or in a corner cupboard, where 
it has been for more than seventy }ears. The white 
salt shows up the letters and ornaments in relict, and 
the whole effect is novel and pleasing. Owing to the 
bottle being place<l on its side when being packed for . 
removal some years ago, some of the letters and figures 


became mi^laced, as can be seen 
— Mr. F. U)mer, Glen Lyn, 56, 
Stafford Rd., Weston-super-Mare. 


A NURSEMAID THAT NEVER 
GETS TIRED. 

1 '' HE accompanying photo- 
graph may interest your 
readers, as it shows rather a 



novel method of minding a baby, adopted by many 
busy Australian mothers, while attending to their 
domestic duties. This unusual nursemaid is a draught 
horse’s collar, buckled up, and placed on a })icce of 
carpet, and the baby sits in the midfile with its toys 
arranged around it. — Miss Mmee Kendall, Eri Erbvali, 
Moree, New Soiitli Wales. 

I'lij': stren(;th of plants. 

strength of plant-life is well illustrated in 
1 this photogra]>h, as the dark portion represents 
a mass of Virginia creeper roots which found their way 
into a drain-jiipe, in time completely filling it up and 
eventually bursting it. The length of the roots taken 
out of the drain was tweiify-six feet, and so closely 
were they jiacked together that they Cfiuld not be pulled 
apart, but had to be sawn, -Mr. F. Bissell, to, Lang- 
dale Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
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were home-made, and 

1 were considered quite 
a novelty in Eaeter 






mmuiture chairs t>n 
whicli they m mM 
are made o| nwttti 
and covered with rwi 
plush cushions* • Mini 
Margaret Baker, Kp« 
worth House, Mpugn* 
land Lane, Ritncotm 


CLRIOUS INDIAN 
TOMTOM* 

T was at Khan* 


Wcslern (diats, near 
Bombay, lluil I came 
across this curious 
Toin-Toin. 1 he ow ner, 
an Imlian, hud evi* 


' A COUNTRY IN MINIATURE. 

curious -looking mountain range, which is 
X to be seen at Guatemala City, was built of stone 
and cement by President Cabrera, us an object-lesson 
to the youth of the turbulent Ontral An’criciin 
Republic. It is a correct-to-scale maj) of Guatemala, 
and ib about two hundred yards square. All inoini- 
tains and towns are shown in ininiatuie, and by turning 
on a tap the rivers run into the sea. — Mr. IL Giles, 
Barnfield, Gillingham, Kent. 


“THE PROPOSAL”- IN THRIVE SCENES. 

'^''IIOUGII I have called it “The Proposal,” the 
X little comedy here illustrated is really a story 
without words. Those of your readers who would 
like to try tlieir skill at .soinetliing of the same style 
may be glad of these details : Tlie foundation of each 
of the two “birds” represented in the photographs 
is a blown hen’s egg. The legs wcie made of six or 
eight lengths of fine wire, twisted together, aiul di^ ided 
at one end to form the foot ; some of the wires at the 
other extremity w^rc left long and wound round and 
through the shell, so us to hold the limbs tirinly in place. 
The necks were made in the same manner ; the heads 
are corks, the beaks matches. One “ bird ” was 
finished by winding her all over with natural wool and 
adorning her wdth feathers ; the other, after having 
cardboard vving.s added, was painted red. The pun 





dently removed the bottom from a syrup tin 
and stretched parchment over top and bolloni, 
and by means of a piece of string with a knotted 
end had been able to produce the Tom - Tom 
noise recpiired. — Mr. Horace A.' Dennis, Secretary, 
Bombay Y.M.C.A, 
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answer to this puzzle, which will enable readers to 
put their knowledge of ^ckens to the test, will appear 
next month. — Mr. J, TE. Hutton Priors Marston, 
Byfield, Northatils. 


BRIDGE PROBLEM. 

(By Wla<hinii df Ko/ing.) 
HeajU — (^ucen, lo. 
Dianiunrl' — None. 

CUihs-’ Kiln;, 6, 4. 
Spader— Ace, kitiij, s, 


Hearth- -Ace, 6. 5 
Diamonds- Aic, n, 4. 
Cklbs-Oueen, kiia\e. 
Spades o. 


A 




B 


Hearts — Knave, 9, 8. ‘ 
Diamonds 8, 7. 

Clubs -2. 

Spades Knave, 9,^7, 
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A REMARKABLE NEWSPAPER. 

I N British ( olumbia ihere is n lilllc newsjjapcT, the 
Kamloops lErtecrt, cirrulating among several tribes 
of North American Indians. Tlie unujue feature of 
this journal is that it is printed in shortliand. Its story 
is a remarkable one. Some years ago the Rev |. M. 
Le Jeuiie, a Breton missionary, arrived in British 
Columbia to lake charge of a ternlory some fifty 
miles square. He found the great ob' tacle to his work 
to be the absence of any means of written communica- 
tion, as the natives liad no written language of their 
own. His repeated efforts to teach them to read and 
write by .ordinary methods failed entirely. The 
missionary was acquaiiUe<l with the simple French 
Duployan shorthand, and tlien conceive<l the novel 
idea of teaching the Indians to write their own language 
phonetically by means of the shortliand characters. 
He adapted the stenographic signs to the ('liinook 
language, and the experiment proved a coinidete suc- 
cess. There are to-clay three thousand Indians able 
to write and read their own language by no other means 
than shorthand. “ W'awa ” means “ tatk ” in the 
Chinook, hence the title of the little newspaper which 
has been the natural outcome of the missionary’s 
uiflittrtftking. The page • shown . abtu e is part of an 
article deaUng with the 'Boxer trouble in China. — Mr. 
J. D. Sloan, Ruanji, St. Peter’s, Broadslairs. 


A DICKENS MATCH PUZZLE. 

W ITH eight matches represent the whole of 
humanity in the immortal and comprehensive 
language of one of Dickens’s leading characters. The 


He.iris — King. 

Dianiyncls -10, 

Ouks- 

Spatles— (Jiit'CM, lu, 8, 4, 2. 

A has the lead, Sp.ules aie tiuiiips, A and B are to make 
all tlic nine tricks against .my possible defence. The solution 
will be .givcii iievt month. 


A CHESS PROBLEM. 

T he problem is for each White man to capture the 
c()rres])onding Black man in such a way that the 
routes traveised by eucli man never come m contact 
with one another. The solution will be published 
next month. Mt. T. R. Dav\son, 128, North Street, 
Leeds. 



WHITK. 


SOLUTIONS TO LAST MON'flPS PUZZLES. 

1. The concealed letters are S and Q, and the word 
is SEQUOIA. 

2. By jilacing the letter Y in each of tlie vacant 
circles we have the word SVZYGY. 


SOLUTION 

10 LAST 

.MONTH’S BKlIXiE PROBLEM. 

A 

V 

B 

Z 

Qubs ace 

Clubs 2 

t lubs 5 

Clubs 3 

Diamonds 2 

DuMIUIkIs 

n> riiananids at'e 

Diamonds 8 

Hearts kuavc 

(.Hubs 4 

Cluirs queen 

Clubs-'king 

Heaits ace 

Heaits 4 

H»*arts s 

Hearts 3 

Spades .'n'e 

Sp.ides ) 

Diamonds 4 

Spades 8 

Spades king 

Spades 4 

Heaiis 6 

Spades queen 

Diamonds 5 

Clubs 6 

Clubs 8 

Clubs 7 

Diamonds 6 

Diamonds 

kve Diamonds 9 

Hearts 7 

Diamonds 7 

Spades 10 

Hearts 9 

ilenrts 8 

Diamonds ipi. 

Diamonds king Heart‘d Icing 

He.irts queen 

The winning card in each trick is underlined. 





“SOMEONE, Sf EALING ON ME FROM BEHIND, TUT SOMETHING OVER MY HEAD 
WHICH BLOCKED OUT ALL THE LIGHT AND MADE IT DIFFICULt FOR MI 
^ TO BREATHE.” 

, > (See page 4S^.) 
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JUDITH LEE. 

By RICHARD MARSH. 

Illustrated ty J. R. Skelton. 

[Judith Lee. as readers of the previous stories are already aware, is a teacher of the deaf and dumb by the 
oral system, and therefore the fortunate possessor of the gift of reading words as they issue from peopltlb 
lips, a gift which gives her a place apart in fiction.) 

IV.-MatcKeJ. 


HIS gift of mine of entering 
into people’s confidence, even 
against their will, has occa- 
sionally placed me in the 
rrtost uncomfortable situations, 
lake, for instant'e, what I 
will call tht‘ Affair of the 
Pleasure Cruise, or Matched. 

The story began at (liaring Cross Station. 

I had just entered the station and was looking 
about for the platform from which my train 
was going to start, when I saw one man hurry- 
ing up to another. 1 do not know what it 
was which caused him to catch my eye, unless 
it was that he was in such desperate haste, 
and was so covered with freckles, and had 
such a very red moustache ; but I distinctly 
saw him say to the other — what he meant 1 
had not the dimmest notion ; some of the 
language he used was strange : — 

“ She’s done a bunk all right, and is away 
with the best of the swag. Here’s her brief.” 
He handed to the other man what looked to.* 
me" like a Continental railway-ticket. “ I 
don’t fancy the bloke is going ; you’ll have 
to go on and §et the lot out the other end. 
It’s worth having, you know ; we’ll be able 
to plant it easily. You understand ? Move 
yourself; the train’s just starting.” 

The man addres.sed did move himself, tear- 
ing through a gate over which was a board in- 
scribed “ Folkestone Harbour and Continent.” 
His doing so made me think of Mr. Brookes. 

1 had been to his wedding that morning, and , 
had, iijdeed, only just come away from the^ 
reception which followed. I had gathered 

Vo|, xlii,— 47* Copyright, i^ii, b 


that he and his bride were to travel by that 
boat -train. 

Thinking thus about the bride and bride* 
groom, who, since the train had started, I 
took it for granted wvrv, already on their way, 
what was my surprise to sec coming through 
the wicket on to the platform which the boat- 
train had just quitted • -Mr. Everard Brookes I 
He had discarded the orthodox frocker in 
which he had been married, and in which I 
had seen him last, for a grey twefed suit— 
but it was he. And lie seemed to lie in a 
state of great disturbance, as if he were 
looking for someone he could not find. A 
railway oflicial was on either side of him, each 
of whom seemed doing his best to calm his 
obvious agitation. What struck me as the 
strangest part of it was that he was alone. 
An idea ocrurred to me as 1 walked towards 
him. 

“ Mr. Brookes,” I asked, “ have you missed 
your train ? You haven’t let yduf wife go 
off alone ? ” 

She hasn’t gone on alone,” he rejoined. 
“ She isn’t in the train at all.” 

“ She might have been in the train, you 
know, sir,” struck in one of the officials. 
“ It’s not easy to make out everyone who’s 
travelling in a Jong train like that.” 

Mr. Brookes turned on him with a show of 
anger which I knew was qi|ite foreign to his 
character. 

“ I tell you I saw her go through thie gate 
as clearly as I see you now, but though I 
watched for her to come back she nailer 
returned, although I never once iny 

' RtgUard Mfusib 
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eyes off the gale ; that I am prepared to 

swear/' 

He turned to me with an explanation of his 
discomposure which filled me with surprise. 

We were standing, my wife and I, outside 
the compartment in which I had reserved our 
seats, when, about ten minutes before the 
train was due to start, she said to me : 
* Everard, I've forgotten something. T must 
go and see about it at once. I’ll be hack in a 
moment.' She got into the compartment, 
took her travelling-bag off the seat, and was 
about to hurry down the platform. I asked 
her what she had thought of so suddenly ; if it 
was something she wanted 1 offered to go and 
get it for her. She laughed at me. ^ You stay 
where you are and let no one get into our 
carriage. I'll be back in less than a minute.' 
She was off before I could slop her. I thought 
it rather odd that she had thought of some- 
thing so very pressing at the last minute, 
and had actually taken her bag with her, 
which contained all her belongings. I saw 
her go down the platform and through the 
gate; then, when I had waited two minutes, 
I strolled down the platform to see if 1 
could discover her. I could see nothing. 
I was afraid to go through the gate lest we 
should miss each other, so I stood ( lose to the 
gate, and I’ll swear that no one the least like 
her came through it." 

Mr. Brookes took off his bowler hat and 
passed his handkerchief across his brow. 1 
had never seen him so disturbed. 

“ It occurred to me, after I had been waiting 
some little time, and the train was due to 
start, that, at her suggestion, I had put the 
tickets in her bag and practically all my money. 
I did not know what to do. I had never been 
in such a position in my life ; I had not 
dreamt that I could be in such a position. 
They were calling out, ‘ Take your seats,' 
and .were shutting the doors. What had 
become of Clare.? 1 could not imagine. I 
could not go without her. Our luggage was 
in the train, I could, not ask the offu ials to 
delay the train on our account, and while I 
was in a state bordering on distraction the 
issue was taken out of my hands — the train 
started ; and now," turning to one of the 
officials, this man wants me to believe that 
i?he was in the train after all. I am perfectly 
certain that she was nothing of the kind, 
‘^^at has become of her 1 don’t know, but I'll 
swear she wasn't in that train," 

The amazing part of it was that he never 
did hnow what had become of her — the bride 
had left the bridegroom on the eve of their 
wedding journey and vanished into space. 


Unfortunately, there were one or two sus- 
picious circumstances about that vanishing. 
She had taken her brand-new dressing-case 
with her, a present from him, which contained 
all their portable property which was worth 
having — besides two hundred pounds in 
English money which was to have been spent 
upon the honeymoon. Mr. Brookes never 
saw any of that again. The heavy luggage, 
which had gone on by the train, was claimed 
at the Gare du Nord by an individual whc» 
produced the checks for it, as well as the keys, 
which permitted of the Customs examination 
— ^and that vanished. The wedding reception 
had been held at a South Kensington hotel, 
at which the presents had been exhibited. 
Before Mr. Brookes got back to it someone 
called for the presents, armed with a letter 
from Mrs. Brookes — it seemed that she had 
made arrangements with the hotel people 
before she left to hand over the presents to 
someone who was to call for them — and they 
were never seen again. 

The thing was very well done ; Mr. Brookes 
found that he had been robbed in almost 
every direction in which he could have been 
robbed. To an onlooker it had its comical 
side, but it was a tragedy to him. He told 
me afterwards that, in one way or another, 
he reckoned he had been done out of more 
than a thousand pounds — to say nothing of 
the wife. 

He had gone on one of those cruises which 
are so in vogue nowadays, to the Norwegian 
fiords. On the boat was a most charming 
lady, a Miss Clare Percival. He was a well- 
to-do bachelor, about forty years of age — 
the lady struck him as being the wife he had 
been looking for for years. Affairs of that 
sort on yachts I believe grow rapidly. Ere 
long she owned that she liked him, when he 
asked h(T ; before they reached England — I 
think it was a twenty-eight- day cruise — the 
liking had turned to love, or so she said. 
Three weeks after they were back in London 
they were married — that episode at Charing 
Cross Station was the result. The whole 
affair was decidedly funny — except for the 
mourning bridegroom. 

About eighteen months afterwards I went 
for a yachting cruise — mine was to the 
Morocco, coast and all sorts of pleasant- 
sounding places. Our party — we were called 
a “ party " — consisted of about fifty persons. 
We had ndt been two days at sea when I had 
become impressed by two facts. One was 
that we had on board the proprietor of 
“ Ebenezer’s Grey-Blue Pills " and saihpleS 
of his large and ebullient family, and the othi^r 





she could sing and 
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** I TELL YOU I SAW HER GO THROUGH THE GATE AS CLEARLY AS 1 SEE YOU NOVV« , J,, 

craze in musical instruments, the balalaika, had been an entertainer, and that she 

She was good at bridge — some of the people written things and painted thit^^ hut I ,^ 

said 'she was the best lady-player they had was commencing to wonder if she wd «vet j 

seen; and her knowledge of the sprt of games been Mrs. Bverard Brpokes^ ,3 
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, I lfrjWilcly adnfiit that the idea first came 
i]|t 0 ttiy head because of the similarity of the 
cases; JMrs. Brookes had once been a single 
lady] on a yachting cruise, and here was 
Mananne Tracy — she took pains to explain 
exBttiy how Marianne” ought to be spelt 
--Occupying precisely the same position. 
Of Course, that was merely a coincidence ; 
lots of single ladies go on yachting cruises, 
and they are all of them charming and respect- 
able j and beyond that coincidence there was 
nothing, absolutely nothing. She bore no 
physical resemblance, from what I remem- 
oered, to Mrs. Brookes. I had only seen that 
lady once, and that was at her wedding, and 
I had a more or less vague recollection that 
she had fair hair, which matched her com- 
plexion, and that she was tall and slender, 
and, to jny mind, uncomfortably prim ; just 
the colourless sort of person one would expect 
Mr. Brookes to marry. Miss Tracy was 
black as night — ^black hair, black eyes, black 
eyebrows, and evfen the faintest shadow of 
what might be a black moustache. She was 
no taller than I was, but she was much 
plumper, and she was full of vivacity and 
high spirits ; and as for prim — I do not wish 
to do the lady an injustice, but even by abuse 
of language one could not call her prim. She 
was hail fellow with everyone on board — the 
officers, the passengers, the stewards, the 
crew, and, I daresay, the stokers down below ; 
she had a knack of making friends with every- 
one with whom she came in contact. Seeing, 
as I do, a great deal more than many people 
suppose, I was not a little tickled by some of 
the conversations in which I saw her take a 
very active part. She was a flirt. Before we 
were out of the Bay I believe that most of 
the male creatures on board, of all sorts and 
kinds, were under the impression that she 
was in love with them. 

It was that faculty which I possess of 
seeing so much more than many folks guess 
which caused iny vague suspicion to take, 
by degrees, a very concrete form. It was 
the evening on which we were leaving Gib- 
raltar, where we had spent the day. Most 
gorgeous weather— the sky was ablaze with 
stars. 1 was prowling about the ship when, 
in a comer the lower deck, I came upon an 
individual sight of whom gave me quite 
a start, He was in a steward’s uniform, but 
t had certainly never seen him on board 
before* Whatever his duties might be, they 
had nfevet brought him into the passengers* 
saloons ;i I ^shbuljd have recc^ized him on 
the instant they had. His was a face which, 
once se«sin :by an observant pair of eyj^ like 


mine, was not likely to be 'forgotten, even ' 
after a laps^bf eighteen mohths-r^d tiiat 
period of time had passed since I had seen 
him. 

The last, gnd first, time I had beheld that 
gentleman was at Charing Cross Railway 
Station on the afternoon on which MrsJ 
Everard Brookes had disappointed her hus- 
band by vanishing on the eve of their honey- 
moon. He was the individual who had 
hurried up to a masculine acquaintance and 
told him, right in front of me, that someofte 
feminine had “ done a bunk all right,” and 
was ‘‘ away with the best of the swag ” ; and 
had handed him what he called “ her brief,” 
and which had seemed to me to be a Con- 
tinental railway-ticket. There was no mis- 
taking those freckles and that flaming mous- 
tache — or, indeed, the man as a whole. 

My surprise at seeing him there was so 
great that for some seconds I did not realize 
whom he was talking to ; then I saw that it 
was Miss Marianne Tracy ; and, as I watched 
what they were saying, I began to under- 
stand. He said to her : — 

“ The best of the old girl’s things he takes 
care of; those diamonds and pearls which 
we .got the office about, which the old* girl 
flashes around, are in a bag which he keeps in 
his locker. Some of the girls’ things^are in 
it too ; I dropped into the cabin as if^ by 
accident the other morning, and I saw him 
put them into his bag.” 

The man winked at her when he sjiid “ by 
accident ” ; I have no doubt that Miss Tracy 
grasped his meaning. I had had no intention 
of playing the spy— 1 had made no attempt 
to conceal myself ; so that when Miss Tracy 
looked round, as she did just at that moment, 
she saw me at once. With perfect presence 
of mind she came straight up to me. 

“ Taking a stroll about the ship, Miss 
Lee ? ” 

1 do not know what possessed rfle ; I do 
sometimes yield to impulse, and I did then. 
This person did seem to me to be such an 
impudent piece of goods that, without 
counting the cost, I felt bound to lhave a 
shot at her — and I did then and there. I 
looked her very straight in the face, and with 
what 1 am sure was the most perfect civility 
I asked her a question. 

“ Aren’t you Mrs. Everard Brookes ? ” 

She did not change countenance-:^the 
baggage ! She must have had a front pf 
brass. She just looked at me inquiringly, 
and she smiled, and she said ; — ,, 

” So ! We have met before. Miss Lep 1 ” 

She put her lips tc^ether^ and she gave ^ 
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little whistle ; it was scarcely audiblef 
but I faiicy it was heard by someone, because, 
without a moment^s warning, someone, 
stealing on me from behind, put something 
over my head which blocked out all the light 
and njade it difficult for me to breathe, and I 
was dragged down backwards on to the deck. 
I ^ould have screamed when I got there, only 
a hand was pressed against my mouth, on 
the outside of the stuff which covered my face, 
and I could not utter a sound. The same 
hand held me down tight, another took me 
by the throat and almost choked me, while a 
second pair of hands took hold of my wrists 
abd tied them together, and then did the 
i^me to my ankles. I could not struggle, 
becauHe the pressure on my mouth and throat 
seemed to be driving the sense all out of me. 
Then two hands were slipped under the cloth, 
my jaw was forced open, something was 
thrust into it — and there was 1 as helpless as 
a trussed fowl, and incapable of uttering a 
sound. 

I am free to admit that it was very well 
done, evidently by persons who had done 
that sort of thing before. 1 had not the use 
of my eyes, but, if 1 could trust my cars, 
not a word was spoken nor an instant wasted. 
Presently two pairs of hands lifted me by the 
head and heels / I was carried a few feet, and 
deposited under what 1 have no doubt was 
cover, and there 1 remained for I have not 
the faintest notion how long. And in tlie 
cabin, as I was perfectly aware, they were 
waiting for me to make a four at bridge. I 
could picture Miss Tracy explaining how I 
had been overcome by a sudden headache, 
and how I had asked her, with their per- 
mission, to take my place ; and as I continued 
to lie in that ignominious position 1 have no 
doubt that the creature who had been chiefly 
instrumental in putting me there was playing 
my hands. 

. Time passed ; the hours went by — they 
seemed to me years — and as 1 was wondering 
if I had become an old woman and my hair 
had turned grey, I was lifted again by two 
pairs of hands, though I had not heard a sound 
of anyone approaching. 1 was carried this 
time some distance ; a rope was tied round 
my waist, and immediately afterwards I 
became pleasantly conscious that I was being 
lowered over the side of the ship. I took it 
for granted that my two friends, desirous of 
avoiding the noise of a splash, had adopted 
this method of dropping me into the sea. I 
feared my end had come, and was momentarily 
expecting to come in contact with the water, 
when I went ptump against sometljmg so^d 


instead^ and on what I had bumfM^ 

I stayed. The tension of the 
I was being lowered no longer } 

I was on, or in, something. I .suppiie I wal 
there some minutes before I discovered 
the ligature which bound my wrists iopiher 
was not so taut as it had been, andi| did hot 
take me very long after the discovery wai 
made to wriggle both my hands loOSe^ Then 
1 put them up and pulled that covering ot 
my head and face. I found it was a 
bag which had contained something 
able, because my eyes, and nostrils, and mOUth 
were full of grits, and something gritty Wgs 
worrying my hair and skin. I took the gag 
out of my mouth ; they had actually uietf 
a piece of f otton waste. Then 1 sat up, and 
I learned that I was in a small boat, whi<‘h 
was all alone on what— literally to me- -was 
a trackless ocean. My sensations on making 
this disc overy were of the most exhilarating 
kind. I would have cried if I had thpnghl 
it would do any good. As a matter of fact, 
I was consumed with rage ; my one craving 
was to gel that freckled man and that false 
woman by their throats, one hand at the throat 
of each, and knock, knot k, knock theit heads 
together ; there would not have been much 
left cf them if 1 had had a chance of knocking 
them together then. I would have just 
smashed them up like egg-shells. 

I nursed my pleasant dreams of being 
revenged on them lor ejuite a while. Then 
I untied my ankles, got on the one seat in the 
boat, and looked around. There was nothing 
to see, excei)l water ; and there was too much 
of that. I must have been lying for hours 
with that disgusting bug over my head, 
because it was clear, from the appearance of 
the heavens, that the dawn was on the point 
of breaking. It did break ; I floated on, 
and on, and on. All of a sudden I saw some- 
thing straight in front of me which caused 
me to gel on to my feci and stare with all niy 
might. 

I I was land — I believed it was land ; I was 
sure it was land. It was ever so far away ; 
but if I only had — then I realized that there 
was a pair of oars on board that Ijoat. 
Whether that pretty couple had put them 
there on purpose, with the intention of giving 
me a chance to save my life, I have never 
known — but there they were. Presently I 
put them in the rowlocks, and I was pulling 
for dear life. I can row, but never before or 
since have I rowed as I rowed then. I 
sincerely hope I shall never have such a 
long puU agam. I reached land, or | Itliould 
not be telling the story. When I 4M I just 
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Ja]j down and felt as if I were as good as dead. 
If there had been so much as a ripple on the 
sea, I doubt if I should ever have gained the 
shore at all — my strength was utterly spent ; 
but not only was the sea as calm as a mill- 



werc, but I suppose they were Moors, because 
I had got ashore in Mojrocco. They could 
not speak English, and I could not speak what 
they spoke, so neither side understood a word 
of what the other side said ; but I followed 
them, because a 
man took me by the 
wrist and made me 
go to a disreput- 
able-looking sort of 
village, which I 
dare say an artist 
would have called 
picturesque ; but I 
like my villages to 
be clean and wholer 
some, and that cer*- 
tainly was not. 
There I met an* old 
man who had some 
English, of rather 
a curious kind ; he 
must have acquired 
it in some strange 
company, because 
every third or 
fourth word was an 
oath ; still, it was 


pond, but I have 
been told since that 
there is a strong 
current in that part 
of the world which 
sets towards the 
land. No doubt that 

helped to carry me in as much as my straining 
at the oars. 

I want to get over this part of the story as 
fast as possible. I don’t like to think of it 
even now. After a while I became conscious 
that pebple.were standing by and looking 
down at me, I never knew quite who they 
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better than nothing. I knew, of course, that 
the yacht was making for 'J'angier, and I asked 
him how far that was. As far as I could 
gather from what he said, it was about six 
months’ journey; but I did not believe it 
was anything of the kind, . because I knew 
th^t the yacht expected to get there early 
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that day, and in that cockle-shell of a boat 
I could not possibly have gone very far out 
of its course. 

As a matter of fact it was four days before 
I reached Tangier. The sight I must have 
presented when 1 got there ! I walked nearly 
all the way. I had never had a wash, or been 
able to brush or comb my hair — c'onsidering 
when I was lowered into that small boat I was 
in full evening-dress. I had on a costume of 
sky-blue satin covered with chiffon, the 
corsage cut low, no sleeves, a pair of blue silk 
stoc kings to rnatcdi, and the flimsiest of shoes. 
When you have got those details clearly in 
your mind, and remember that I had spent 
a night at sea, rowing in a small boat, and 
that afterwards 1 walked for four days on the 
roads of Morocco, without once coming within 
sight of soap or water, brush or comb, 1 don’t 
think 1 need say any more of what I looked 
like when 1 reac hed Tangier. 

I created a sensation when I did get there ; 
for that matter, I created a sensation all along 
the road. 1 was the centre of a highly- 
amused mob of the inhal)itants of the place, 
when, of all people in the world, who should 
I encounter but the proprietor of Ebenezer’s 
Grey-Blue Pills, his wife, his son, his two 
daughters, together with other passengers 
from the yac’ht whic h I had so unintentionally 
quitted. Ahd they fell on me all at once, not 
with sympathy, but with accusations of 
robbery and theft. 

We all adjourned to the house of the 
British Consul, and half the jjopulation of the 
town seemed to be waiting in the street 
without, d’here 1 was informed that jewels, 
and other valuables, iielonging to John T. 
Stebbings, had been taken out of his cabin 
on the night I had gone, and everyone took it 
for granted that they had gone with me. So 
there J was, charged with leaving that yacht 
of set purpose and intention, with no end of 
valuables belonging to other people. 

Looking back, I find that I have omitted 
something ; it comes back to my mind at 
this moment just as it did then. It is not very 
much — just a I rifle j but one of tho.se trifles 
which turn the scale. 

As, on that eventful night, Miss Marianne 
Tracy looked round and beheld me, she was 
in the very act of saying something to her 
freckled friend. I only saw her lips form part 
of the sentence ; how it began I do not know, 
and it never ended. The words I saw her 
lips form were only these : — 

“ . . . the Villa Hortense, in the Street of 
the Fountain ” 

In the excitement of the thrilling moment 
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which immediately ensued I think I scarc'dy 
realized that those words had rtwhed rny 
brain — anyhow, I should not have known ioi 
what they referred. Hut in that room m the 
Consul’s house, confronted by my accust'js, 
they came Imck to me. 1 even had some 
inkling of what they might me^tn. 

I told my tale, 'bhey listened with an 
amazement which grew ; then, when I had 
come nearly to an end, and I fell that I had 
made some sort of imj)ression, 1 asked tlm 
(Vmsul a question : — 

“ Is there in this town a Street of tlin 
Fountain ? ” 

He said there was ; he ventured on a state* 
ment, eyeing me sharply. 

You have been here l)efore— this is not 
your first visit to Tangier ? ” 

I told him not only that it was, hut that 1 
hopc'd it w'ould be my last. I explained the 
circumstances m which I had seen the 
words uttered. How he staiTcl, and how 
they all stared, as if I were some w'onderlul 
creature I It is a continual source of amusc‘- 
ment to me how many ])eoj)lc think I am 
doing something wonderful when I am merc^ly 
putting into practice the principles by the 
teaching of which I make mv living. 

I understand,” 1 added, “ that Miss ’Trac y 
left the yacht the night before lust, to spend 
a day or two ashore. I think it possible that 
you will find she ])r(fcrs to remain ashc»re 
when the yacht goes.” I put another cjiies- 
tion to the Consul : “ Do you hapjien to 

know, sir, if in the Strc'ct of the Fountain 
there is a house called the Villa Hortense ? ” 

“ By repute I know it very well. It is a 
house which, at various times, has had some 
curious occupants — persons of whom some- 
what queer talcs have been told. 1 lielieve 
that at the present moment it is without a 
tenant.” 

** I venture, in sy^ite of your belief, sir, to 
express my belief that if Mr. John T. Steb- 
bings would like to learn something about 
the jewels belonging to Mrs. Slelibirigs and 
the Misses Stebbings, he cannot do better 
than make inquiries at the Villa Hortense, 
in the Street of the Fountain.” 

They all trooped off to that pot'tiially- 
named street ; I tried to get it into their 
heads that that was not the most desirable 
way of making what ought to liavc been a 
discreet approach. Each was willing that 
someone else should stay behind, l>ut was 
bent on going him or her self. So they all of 
them went together. Someone, 1 do not 
know who, had lent me an aboriginal sort of 
wrap which I believe was called a bumous ; 
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that covered the worst of me, but there was 
still enough of me visible to make me one of 
the most striking figures in that singular 
procession. 

The Street of the Fountain proved to be 
very narrow, so the procession had to tail of!, 
whether it wished to or not. From the out- 
side the Villa Hortense seemed to be quite a 
good-sized house. While people were wonder- 
ing how we were going to get in I turned the 
handle and opened the door. The door led 
directly into a room. As I entered 1 saw a 
feminine figure passing through a door which 
was on the other side. Although she looked 
quite different, I knew that she was Miss 
Marianne Tracy. As I made a dash at her 
she shut the door with a bang, I heard a key 
turned in the lock, and bolts shot home. As 
the door was a solid construction, apparently 
six inches thick, my desire to get through it 
had to be postponed. Others had conic in 
after me, and they were eyeing with surprise 
the contents of the room — wliich certainly 
were rather amazing. There were articles 
of clothing which had undoubtedly belonged 
Miss Tracy, and what is known as a trans- 
formation,^' which had probably belonged 
to her too, to say nothing of some odds and 
ends of an extremely intimate kind. The 
great discovery was made by Mrs. Stebbings 
and her two daughters ; they dashed forward 
with a chorused cry : “ Father’s bag ! ” 

There, on a sort of stool, was the bag which 
Mr. Stebbings had kept in his locker, and 
which had contained the most valuable 
possessions of the feminine part of the family. 
There were some of them left still — what the 
family seemed to regard as unconsidered 
trifles ; the articles really worth having were 
there no more. They had probably gone 
with the lady who had locked and bolted — 
on the other side — that extremely solid door. 
While we were assimilating this interesting 
fact a person garbed as a sailor appeared in 
the doorway and informed us, at the top of 
his voice, that if we wanted to continue our 
yachting cruise we had better get on board 
at once, as the boat was on the point of 
starting. 

There was a nice to-do. Everyone seemed 
to be strpnglyof the opinion that the captain 
was an exceptionally unreasonalile fierson; 
but, as no one wished to be left behind, a 
common inclination was shown to rush to 
the shore. As nobody was more eager to get 
on board than I was, for divers reasons, 1 
kept well to the front. We reached the quay 
j^t as the ship’s boat was about to put off, 
f®d I was the first one in. They all came 


tumbling after me. We discussed the cap- 
tain’s conduct on the way to the ship, and 
we kept on discussing it to the end of the 
voyage. He was tried by a sort of court- 
martial, no two members of which agreed. 

Mr., Mrs., the Misses, and Master Stebbings 
were of 'opinion that the captain ought to 
have kept the ship at Tangier while search 
was made for that disreputable woman, and 
at least endeavoured to recover their valuable 
property. As the ship had stayed there 
already much longer than she ought to have 
done, the captain made it quite clear that his 
first duty was to the owners, and that if the 
Stebbings family had wished to remain they 
might have done so and come on by another 
ship, but as their remaining property was 
on board and they had only a few pounds on 
their persons, it was not strange that they 
had not seen their way to act on the captain’s 
suggestion. Mrs. Stebbings asked him point- 
edly if he thought she could live for a fort- 
night in the clothes she stood up in, and the 
young ladies hinted that he was not the kind 
of person they had taken him for. So the 
captain retired, and I should not be surprised 
if he bullied the crew. 1 believe efforts were 
made by wireless to ascertain the woman’s 
whereabouts and to regain the Stebbingses’ 
gems, and that directions were given to leave 
no stone unturned which should bring these 
things about. But, so far as I know, nothing 
ever came of what was done. 

The yachting cruise went on, under a sort 
of blight. Everything seemed different with- 
out Miss Tracy and the Stebbingses’ gems. 
The numerous inquisitions which were held 
on me, and the myriad questions which I 
had to answer, caused me seriously to con- 
sider whether it would not be desirable to 
remain at one of the ports at which we touched 
and continue my journey later. But the 
truth was that 1 had had enough of yachting, 
and the one thing for which I craved was to 
have done with that pleasure trip and get 
back home. I did get back home — we all 
got back home — and I think that most of 
us parted from each other in the hope that 
we might never meet again. 

This story is episodical, with an interval 
between each episode. There was another 
interval of about eighteen months, during 
which 1 managed to keep myself alive, 
though, for the most part, I was badly over- 
worked ; and one afternoon I went to call 
upon a friend who was staying at the Hotel 
Metropole in town. I stayed in the lounge 
while she went to write some letters. Right 
on the other side was a party of Americans. 
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They seemed to be so much amused by what 
they were talking about that 1 could not 
help watching them^ and I saw one of them 
tell this story. He struck me as a man who 
had been in this world about sixty years, and 
who had lived them every one. 

“ Have 1 told you about Alexander King ? 

He asked the question, and with one accord 
his listeners said that he had not ; so he told 
them then. 

“ Last fall Alexander went on a pleasure 
cruise to the coast of Florida. On board 
there was a lady — 1 don’t mean that there 


going to Tennessee for the boncymocm, and 
they went down to the depot, and they 
boarded the train. And just l>eforcj the 
train was going to start sho remembered that 
she had forgotten something somewhere, and 
she caught up a bag which contained all he 
had worth having, as well as some trifles 
her own, and she started ofT to get it. And 
she left Alexander alone in the train- -and 
he’s been alone t ver since. \'es, boys, he 
has. That train started with Alexander 
alone in it, without even his bag. She hart 
recommended him, like a good ami thoughtful 


weren't other ladies on the ship, but 
she was the only one for Alexander. 
Alexander had had three wives “as i 
already, and he told me himself shot 
that he thought enough was as good 
as a feast ; but the sight of her made him 
think he’d try again. All the way there and 
back he made hay of that young female's 
heart to such an extent that, when he got 
back to New York, nothing would .suit him 
but that he should rush off to the first handy 
place, and make her the fourth Mrs. King. 
But she was not taking any ; she was a 
modest creature, and wanted time to prepare 
her mind. So he gave her time, as little as 
she would let him give her, and he spent 
most of it in buying such articles as New 
York had to sell ; so that when they had the 
wedding he had quite a nice collection to 
pour into the lap of his bride. They were 
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wife, careful of her husband’s interests, to 
put all his cash into that bag, and everything 
he had worth taking ; and he had ai led on 
her advice, and now the bag was gone, and 
she with it. That’s lh(‘ last he’s ever seen 
of cither. Yes, boys, that’s a fact. What 
honeymoon he had he spent all alone, which 
didn’t amount to much ; and, from what I 
have heard, it would seem that he has been 
spending most of the money he had left on 
telegraphing descriptions of the bag aful the 
lady to every part of the work!. has 
met with no success so far, and T take it 
that his money will give out l>cfore he does. 
So he’s a widower once more.” 
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ITis hearers laughed, and 1 had to laugh— he 
had such a comical way of telling a story — hut 
I laughed with rather a wry face. 1 had no 
doubt that Mrs. lilverard Brookes, and Miss 
Marianne Tracy, and Mrs. Alexander King 
were one and the same person. The audacity 
of the creature was almost incredible ! 1 


been standing at the kerb, and as she pulled the 
door to she leaned over and said : — 

“ By the way, how did you enjoy that little 
trip to sea ? ” 

Before I could answer the car was off. 
What was I to do ? 1 could not run after it \ 

it was lost in the traffic before I had got my 



could not believe my eyes — it was Marianne 
Tracy, though transformed into quite another 
being. Her coolness was almost supernatural. 

“ It is Miss Lee, isn’t it ? I thought it was. 
I’m so glad to have met you.” 

That was all she said, in the sweetest tone 
of voice. Then she got into a gorgeous 
motor-car, which t had been conscious had 


wits about me. I could not give a description 
of the car — I had scarcely noticed it ; I was 
not sure either of the shape or colour. That 
woman had slipped through my fingers, 
merely because her presence of mind was 
greater than mine. If 1 had only kept my 
head enough to take her by the throat in the 
middle of Bond Street 1 
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A week afterwards I had a call from Mr. 
Everard Brookes. He began to talk about 
his wife — he still called her his wife. The 
man struck me as being more than half a 
lunatic. He told me that he had more than 
once thought of going into mourning. The 
very notion ! I thought of what her feelings 
would have been if she had seen him in 
widower^s weeds. He said that he felt that 
in the first flush of his agitation he had mis- 
judged her ; he was sure that she had cared 
for him ; he had had proofs of it. 1 wonder 
what they were. He was nearly conviiu'ed 
that she had been the victim of one of those 
tragedies of which one reads in the news- 
papers ; she might have been run over by a 
motor-bus ; he had a morbid feeling that he 
himself would one day be run over by a 
vehic le of that description. .Something had 
hap})ened to her, he believed ; one day it 
would be made known what it was. 

I hoped that it never would, for his sake. 
He was one of those men who- -because 
nothing ever has happened to them -like to 
think that something has happened to them 
at last — something wonderful, altogether 
out of the common way ; that they have 
been the victim of some siijireme tragedy. 
1 doubt if he would have made much of a 
husband, anyhow. He was actually happy 
under the delusion that some strange, mys- 
terious fate had in some altogether incom- 
prehensible way robbed him of w^hat might 
have been his life’s bright star. His existence 
might have been so blissful had Destiny only 
stayed its hand. It is my belief that he 
encieavoured to make this clear to everybody 
he met after five minutes' ac'quaintance ; .so 
that, if he lost his wife before' she was really 
his, at least he had an object in life. 

The next morning I met William B. Steb- 
bings, the son of P^benezer’s Grey-lflue Pills, 
and, as soon as he had made up his mind who i 
was, the very first words he said to me were : — 

“ 1 say, Miss Lee, Pm going to be married — 
yes, I am ; and 1 hojie to see you there ; you 
must have a card. It’s on Tuesday week.” 
Then, though we were out in the open street, 
he closed his left eye and winked. “ Have 
you ever heard anything of Miss Tracy ? 
She was a dandy of a girl, she was ; and, 
between ourselves, I believe that she didn’t 
object to me. If it hadn’t been for that little 
upset, matters between us might have gone 
farther than Well, strictly between our- 

selves, I don’t mind telling you that she told 
me herself that she would like to be my wife ; 
she meant it, too. She was fond of me, that 
girl was. Pity she made such a mistake/^ 


m 

I did not know to which mistake ho alluded, 
and I did not ask him. I did not want to 
know. He was an extremely plain, clumsily- 
built, stupid young man ; and 1 was half 
inclined to wish that she had married him, 
Where women are concerned, men are the 
most amazing things. What all those men, 
of different ages, different tastes, diffurmit 
altogether, saw in her was l)C)'ond my amv 
prehension. 'I’he proof that she had a fatal 
fascination for the male animal came to mo 
in still stranger shape only a lew days teter. 

1 was standing in one of the Tube stations, 
when a dcccnlly-dresstid young man canu* up 
to me and took his ca[) o(T, 

Excuse me, but aren’t you Miss Leo ? 
1 don’t supj)osc you know who I am, but I 
remember you because of Miss Balfour.” 

” Miss who ? ” I asked. 1 was (|uite ( erUiin 
1 had never seen him before ; he was almost 
a gentleman and quite nice-looking, about 
twenty-three or four. 

Miss Balfour spoke to you in Bond Street, 
now rather more than a fortnight sinc e, Yoti 
were passing when she came out oi a sho}» 
and spoke to you, and then she got into the 
motor-car. I was the chaulfeur. She told 
me afterwards who you were.” 

So she calls herself Miss Balfour now, 
does she ? ” A light was beginning to dawn 
on me. ” 1 shall l)c very much obliged if you 
can tell me where Miss Balfcair is to he found 
at the present moment.’* 

He pulled rather a long face. 

“ 1 wish I could ; that is what I hoped 
you would be able to tell me,” 

“ No one is less likely to be abki to tell you 
about the movements of the woman who, 
according to you, now calls herself Miss 
Balfour than I am. Are you no longer in 
her employ ? ” 

He shifted his caj) a little to one side and 
scratched his head. J thought what a rueful- 
looking object he was all at onc e. 

“Well, it’s rather a long story. It’s like 
this.” He paused, as if to try back to the 
beginning. ” I wasn’t exactly in her employ ; 
the fact is, an uncle of mine left met a legacy, 
and J laid it out in buying a motor-car, 
meaning to hire it out to people who wanted 
one. It’s a first-rate car, and 1 wanted to get 
at people of better class. Miss Balfour lured 
it — ^first by the day, then by the wetek, and 
then by the month. We used to go off 
together for tours in the country, and he 
began to look sheepish — ” she made herself 
very pleasant to me. Of course, she paid my 
expenses, and nothing would suit her but 
that we should take our meals together — late 
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dinner and all that ; and-*-well ’’ — he looked 
more sheepish — she began to make out that 
she had taken a liking to me, and, of course, I 
liked her ; so then I gave her the motor-car.” 

“ You did what ? ” I almost shouted in 
that Tube station. 

“ You see, we were going to be married ” 

** Oh, you were going to be married ! ” 

“ Of course ; I knew she’d got lots of 
money, and that it would be a lirst-rate thing 
for me, and so 1 thought, there being only one 
thing I* could give her worth having, that 
was the least 1 could give her, so I gave her 
the motor-car, thinking,” he quickly added, 
“ that, as what was hers w'mld be mine, it 
would make no difference, and that it would 
be as much mine as ever ; only the mischief 
was I gave it her before witnesses ; and 
that very same night, if she didn’t get up in 
the middle of the night, and go down to the 
garage, and take the car out, and drive off 
with it, and I’ve seen nothing of either of 
them since.” 

This was such an astounding story that if it 
had not been for the sincere air of depression 
which marked the man I should have thought 
that he was having a joke at my expense ; 
but he was serious enough, as he had good 
reason to be. 

“It was no use my going after her, even 
if I had* known where she was, because, of 
course, she hadn’t stolen the motor-car, 
seeing that 1 had given it to her in the presence 
of witnesses — and that’s how it was.” 

“ Do you mean to say you’ve lost your 
motor-car ? ” 

“ It looks as if 1 had. 1 did hear by a sort 
of side-wind that she’s taken it to France, 
but, seeing that it’s hers, I don’t see what I 
can do to her if she has. She’s had me fairly. 
It was one of the best motor-cars that money 
could buy ; i didn’t grudge anything in the 
way of fittings.” 

He sighed. My train came up, and T left 
the youth lamenting. He was only another 
example of what absolute idiots all sorts and 
conditions of men, old and young, can make 
themselves over a woman. 

It was not very long afterwards that a 
letter reached me which bore the Paris 
post-mark. As a specimen of — I will call it 
courage — I give it verbatim. There was no 
date and there was no address. 

“ My dear Miss Lee — may I call you 
Judith ? ” 

It was at this point that I realized that the 
letter was from that woman. Might she oall 
me Judith ! I read on — with my teeth set 
pretty close together. 


** When I saw you the other day in Regent 
Street — 1 don’t know if you saw me I was 
in a motor-car and you were walking-— quite 
a wave of emotion passed over me. It was 
so sweet to see again one of whom one has 
such sunny memories. And you were look- 
ing so well ; a little older, perhaps, but a few 
years more or less would make no difference 
to your appearance. I should have liked to 
stop my motor-car and begged you to have a 
cup of tea. I cannot help sending you just 
a line to .say so, if only to recall to your recol- 
lection one who I hope you look upon as an 
old friend. 

“ A great change is about to take place in 
my life. I am shortly to be married — to a 
Russian merchant of immense wealth. One 
has to be married some time. I wonder if 
you will ever be ? There arc men who will 
marry anything — who knows ? 

“ I had no idea until the other day that you 
were the famous Judith Lee. It was a sur- 
prise. I had heard .so much about you — 
about how wise and clever and wonderful you 
were. You are not in the least like what I 
expected. And yet how beautiful it must be 
to be able to read peoi)le’s thoughts, even the 
secrets of their hearts, as I am told you can. 
Who would have thought it ? I shall look 
forward to meeting you again some day, in 
order that you may teach me some of the 
strange magic — I am bound to call it magic — 
of which you are such a mistre.ss. You will 
find me an apt pupil ; don’t you think you 
will ? 

“ You must be able to do a great deal of 
good in the wo»*ld with such a gift as yours. 
I love doing good — don’t you ? It must be 
.so nice to detect an improper person directly 
you see one. Your friendship for me was 
almost a certificate of character. If only it 
had not been so brief — but the night was fine, 
and the boat was handy, and we did not tie 
you very tight. — Your affectionate friend, 
Marianne Tracy. 

“ Pray remember me to the gentleman 
whose name you once mentioned to me — Mr. 
Everard Brookes. Is he married ? ” 

The audacity of the woman in writing to 
me at all i And such a letter, with such 
innuendoes! I could hardly contain my- 
self till I got to the end. For quite two 
days after I had received that effusion I 
could hardly bring myself to speak civilly 
to a single person I came across,* And even 
now sometimes I tingle all over when I 
think of it — and that was ages ago, and 
I have never heard of nor seen the woman 
since. 



NO. I. —THE H UTTER FLY 
VIOLA. 



NO. 2.— A NEW TVI’E OF LKACOCK FLOWER- 
'I’HE AU'EKAKIA. 


NO. 3.— THE EUPEIMA, OR SIl ELL-FLOWER. 

FLOWERS OF 
THE FUTURE. 

By R. B. VAUGHAN. 


T is a truly astonishing thinp^ 
to reflec't tliat Shakespeare, 
for all his love of flowers, 
would have been able to name 
scarcely a sinjijle bloom in a 
twentieth - ('cntury garden. 

He would hardly have been 
able to distinguish the queen of flowers itself, 
so greatly has the rose changed in the last 
three centuries ; while as for the begonias, 
the chrysanthemums, the dahlias, the gcra- 
niums, the fuchsias, and carnations, these 
were unknown even to our great-grandfathers, 
who would have regarded them with wonder 
and delight. 

For many of our most beautiful flowers are 
purely .modern productions, and three cen- 
turies ago there were no flower-gardens in 
England. What were then thought of as 
gardens were herbaria, places where rosemary, 
mint, rue, thyme, and sage grew, and perhaps 
a few primitive blooms, such as violets and 
primroses, were suffered to exist, much as 
poppies and cornflowers do to-day. 

Only about a quarter of a century old is 
the science of floriculture which has so com- 
pletely altered our gardens, and is still so 


altering the forms and colours of familiar 
flowers as in many t'as(‘s to render them 
entirely new species. The flowers of lo-day 
are the result of cross-breeding, stimulated 
by electricity, drugs, and hol-water baths, 
Hundreds of expert botanists are by theS0 
methods engaged in breeding new flowers or 
new forms of old ones in I he gardens and 
hot-houscs of Europe and America ; and in 
this article 1 projiose to foreshadow a few of 
the forms which the next twenty years may 
bring to light . 

Jn a number of instances surprising effects 
could be produced by working upon tlu' mark- 
ings rather than the form of tiu* flowers. 
Particularly is this so in the ease' of the 
calceolaria. 

Much might be done with the markings 
of numerous forms of violas. Ther<‘ is, un- 
fortunately, a certain amount of difliculty 
in persuading the colours of many of the 
viola family to come true from seed, but it is 
only a matter of time for floricultural skill to 
overcome this. Slight variations of the forms 
of the petals will then lead to many new 
varieties, of which the peacock viola may be 
taken as typical. 
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Anyone who has noticed the beautiful little 
viola cornuta and some of the other smaller 
violas will realize that no great forward move- 
ment is necessary to produce the butterfly 
viola, from which the shell form will be rapidly 
developed. 

These effects may be seen in the illustra- 
tions Nos. I, 2, and 3. 

In my opinion, there is a great deal in a 
name, only, as Shakespeare observed, not 
intrinsically. It is the asso('iations which 
cluster around the name of a particular 
flower which often make floriculturists 
hesitate to ihange it, even though the flower 
itself is completely altered, and bears less 
relation to its ancestor than a thoroughbred 
racehorse bears to a donkey. Hut poetry 
has already taken cognizance of the fuchsia 
(named from Herr Inuhs) and the dahlia 
(named from M. Dahl), and if the sweet-pea 
would only revert to its old name of peas- 
blossom it deserves also to bloom in l^^rics and 
sonnets, as do the violet, mignonette, and 
pansy. The carnation is a far more beautiful 
flower than any Shakes])earc or Milton, or 
even Shelley, Keats, and Byron, ever beheld, 
while the same may be said of begonias and 
chrysanthemums, and perhaps other modern 
blooms. So that when the poets have long 
enough sung the praises of the flowers we 
know, the ('yclamens, the calceolarias, glox- 
inias, nicotiana, petunias, and zinnias, they 
will become quite as sentimentally classical 
as all those inferior flowers which bloom much 
more ex(|uisitcly in literature than they do in 
the garden. 'J'hus the rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet — but would the 
mignonette or the violet ? 

In writing of the flowers of the future, 
chance discoveries have always to be reckoned 
with — any day a gardener may hit upon 
some entirely new form— but the chief changes 
will be brought about through the gradual 
evolution now in proc'ess. 

Many well-known plants have been 
developed from specimens discovered in 
various parts of the world, and there is no 
doubt that a number of charming novelties 
are still lurking undiscovered in remote spots. 
The chances of valuable finds are, however, 
becoming unfortunately less every year. A 
small army of collectors is always at work in 
every comer of the world, searching fc^r new 
treasures to enrich our floral store. From 
South America came, many years ago, the 
recently unfashionable fuchsia ; from the 
hills of Northern India and Tibet have been 
brought many useful varieties ; from China 
we Imve had, amongst other things, many 


new primulas ; Japan has yielded wonderful 
iri.ses ; Africa many varied plants usually 
of most brilliant and gorgeous colouring; 
while numerous charming members of the 
narcissus family have been discovered as 
near home as the Pyrenees. 

But this cannot continue indefinitely, arid 
even in the realm of orchids, for which, 
perhaps, the most systematic search of all is 
made, there is not much left to be explored. 
For our future novelties we shall have to rely, 
then, chiefly on the skill of our hybridists, 
who are constantly engaged in mating dif- 
ferent species of the same family of plants, 
and our cross-fertilizers, who are doing similar 
work with different varieties of the same 
species. 

Their work is slow and necessarily tedious. 
A long time must result in many cases before 
the hybrid jdant is brought to the flowering 
stage and the result of the cross is known. 
Often it is found that there is no result at all, 
and that, so far as that particular experiment 
is concerned, many months have been wasted. 
For there is no definite rule as to the proba- 
bility of two species fusing. Mr. W. P. 
Wright, the well-known writer on horticultural 
subjects, tells us, in his “ Dictionary of Prac- 
tical Gardening,” “ Species which are 
apparently widely separated from each other 
will cross quite readily, and others which arc 
apparently quite closely related to each other 
will obstinately refuse to cross. The whole 
question of sexual affinity is involved, and 
at present much is more or less conjecture. 

The hybridist, however, is working upon 
strictly .scientific grounds,” he continues. 
“ He does not hybridize for the sake of 
hybridizing, or merely at random ; and his 
conjrhe, the cross-breeder, is equally exact. 
Eac'h has an ideal in view, and he selects the 
parents of the progeny with careful skill. 
Thus the microscope is not infrequently 
called into play to ascertain whether the 
grains of pollen from a particular plant are 
plump, clean, and well -shaped, before that 
plant is selected as the male parent, and if the 
pollen does not satisfy those conditions the 
plant is discarded.” 

Luckily, however, we arc not left entirely 
to the unaided efforts of mankind to provide 
us with new horticultural delights ; for 
Nature herself realizes that constant change 
is needed, and is continually striving to 
assist these experimenters. For no ap- 
parent reason a .sudden variation or sport ” 
will appear on some particular plant, which is 
seized upon and preserved by any enthusiastic 
floriculturist who is fortunate enough tp 
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rome across it. Thus a new starting-point is 
provided, and an endless range of experiments 
1 Jeromes possible. 

Perhaps the most striking example of this 
is provided by the well-known Shirley y)oppies. 
'Flic Rev. VV. Wilks, the late vicar 
of Shirley, in Surrey, who is now 
the secretary of the Royal I lor I i- 
cultural Society, was one day 
looking at a field scarlet with 
pop})ies, when he noticed one 
})articular plant whose flowers 
were marked with white. P>eing 
a ('lever and (MilhusiasiK' gar- 
dener, he quickly n^alized the 
possibilities of his discov(‘ry. ddie 
plant was taken home, its seed 
carefully saved, and from this 
small beginning the popular 
Shirley poppi(‘s, as they ar(‘ now 
know'n, were raised. 

Although thes(‘ processes sound fairly 
simj)le, many difli('ulties have to be over- 
come by tlu' exercise ol skill and patienc'c. 
Even wdien some striking imj)ro\'einent has 
been brought about, it ('amiot be exhibited 
as a new variety until it has been “ fixed ” — 
that is to say, until it ('an be relied iqxm to 
re[)roduce itsc'lt, and itsell only, ironi seed. 
'Fhis IS a j)ro('ess whic h 
in many cases takc'S 
years to complete, the 
seeds being sa\ed and 
grown yc'ar altc'r \ear, 
until nothing but the 
true joriTi is jjrodiu'cd. 

'Fhere are at the jiresent 
time many new' varie- 
ties ol various plants in 
the hands of growers, 
undergoing this selec'- 
tivc proc'css, w'hic'h 
during the n(‘xt few 
years will appear as 
novelties. 

One of the most 
novel and interesting — 
one might almost write, 
the most startling — 
evolutions will take 
place in the modest 
little veronica, or speed- 
well (No. 4). Most 
people are aware that upon the delicate blue 
petals of this little flower is “ impressed ” the 
face of our Lord — only a faint and imperfect 
suggestion of the fac'e, the twf) eyes enclosed 
in the M,” recording the word “ OMO.” 
We are further told that “the devout 

Yol. xlil-~4Q. 



\(X 4 — TIIF. VI- RONU'A s 
OKVI- I (U‘MI‘.\ r. N(J| K I UK 
I'OK I KAi r - 1 UK “ VKKA 
I (ON.*’ 


NO. 5 . — tuk I)RA(;onia— 
KKSKMIU INc; TIIK Ol’KN 
JAW'S OK THK FABI.Kl) 
UkAOON (A DKVKLOl'MKNT 
OK 'I'UK ANTI K RUIN dm). 


religionist of the Middle Ages, fancying he 
discerned the very iac'e of his Lord giving at 
him from the tiny azure flower, exclaimed, 
‘ It is indeed the Vera Icon ! * Why 
should not this dim, imperfecl portrait lu' 
nTidered by lloric'uUural science 
more distiiK't, for all lovers of 
flowers and ol l(‘gend to see' ^ 
And this before long wdl! Iu‘ don<" 
in the inanncT 1 have* given in tlie 
accomjianying illustration. 

All of us are familiar from 
childhood with the snajxliagcvn 
sjjccics, th<‘ antirrhinums, ('an 
we ever lorgi'l the lirsl impres- 
sions of th(‘ startling rc'sc-mblanc (* 
of some' ol these flowers to the 
open jaws of the* (abUxl diagon ? 
d'his iascinating grotescjiuaicss 
will be iiK'icasc'd in some ol th(‘ 
forthcoming \arictics, until wc 
come to a flower whu'b resembU's the illtis- 
tralion on this ])agc (No. 5). 

'Fhc begonia is a flowca* which may b(» grown 
by almost anyone anywhcic, and whitb has 
ol late Ixs'oine inc'rc.isingly popular. As it 
has bcc'omc' more widely giowii, so it has 
becMi alUTcd and improved until to day 
numy of its numerous vaiietic’s mav almost 
lu' mi .taken fur dil- 
h'reiil flowers. Ilu'rc' 
arti bc'gonias now which 
at first siglit look like 
camellias, and otlu'rs 
whic h arc' not far rc- 
moN't'd m tipp('arance 
Irom rose's, while' the 
latest additions arc* the 
fringed and the basket 
lorms. 'J'here is every 
(banco that this }>ro- 
gress will ('ontinue, and 
vve shall beloie long 
have a large* doublc- 
1 ringed begonia, as lar 
rcmov('d from llu^ pre- 
sent forms as they are 
Irom the varu'la's of 
twenty or thirl wars 
ago. In appc'iU anc c it 
wall jirobably he sonu*- 
thing like a Japanc'se 
chrysanthemum, but 
with petals whi('h are nnuli more irregular 
and of a very different texture. 1'heii the 
hanging forms will be developed, until 

w-^c have baskets covered wdth enormous 

fringed blooms in all their wonderluj 

colourings. 
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Foremost amongst these we may place the 
gerbera, or Transvaal daisy. Soon we 
shall probably have a double form of this 
flower, which may be expected to be some- 
thing like a pyrethrum, but much lighter 
and more graceful. Its wonderful orange and 
orange-scarlet colouring will make it a most 
valuable addition to our gardens. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all the pro- 
spective additions to our stock of plants will 
be the double-fringed cyclamen (No. 8). There 
is already a fringed or fimbriated variety 
which is almost semi-double, and which will 
soon, in the hands of floriculturists, be 


NO. 6. — A l UTUKK FORM OK THK ( 'AI.CKOr.AKIA — 
TIIR TKIKKIA. 


The above illustration shows a speedmen 
of calceolaria devadoped into an ex(\*llent 
rcjiresentation of a tiger’s head. 

No. 6 will be recognized as no more 
fan tastier than manv of the finer 
varieties to be seen in our ])rescnt- 
day conservatories. The small out- 
door varieties also assume some i 

striking forms, and the old- J 

woman calceolaria ” dcpkled m 

below (No. 7) may already be M 
found in many garden'^. m 

Another class of i)lants in whic h m 
wc may expec t to see some m 

astonishing changes are those m 

which have only recently been m 

introduced to this country. m 


NO. MCI (.a, a MerCKE DKVEKOI’- 

MENT OF TJIE (’YCI.AMEN. 


NO. 7.— THE VIEIM.E, 
A BIZARRE FORM OF 
CALCEOLARIA. 


m changed into an almost new flower, 

m admirable both for beauty of form and 

m jnirity of colouring. 

m Double sweet-y>eas (No. 9) are being 

m eagerly sought after now that the single 

m varieties are so extensively boomed. 

w Wh(‘thcr this will be in the nature of an 

r improvement is open to cjucstion. 

Another problem which th(‘ sweet-pea 
specialists have before them is to find some really 
good orange and yellow varieties, and develop- 
ments in this direr tion may be expected very soon. 

Improvements in colour will be brought about 
in many flower The announcemen! of theproduo, 
tion of a true blue rose now occasions very little 
surprise, although the actuality still remains a vision 
of the future. Roses have, however, been produced 
which arc astonishingly near a genuine blue in 
colour, and it is probably only a matter of time for 
a good blue seedling to be raised from one of these. 
Other plants amongst which the search for new 
colours is being actively pursued are freesias, of which 
w'e shall soon have, in all probability, a purple form, 
with lemon -yellow stripes; cinerarias, which it is 
quite likely will be produced in orange and yellow 
shades ; and amaryllis, which is quite possible in a 
pure white form. There is room, too, for some good 
orange-coloured double roses, which shade is only to 
be met with amongst the single varieties. 
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J^a.shion plitxs an cxlrcmcly iniportan! part 
in (Irtmninin^ what new plants shall be j)r()- 
(lueed. 'I'hirty years ago fuchsias were to be 
found in great variety in every garden, but 
for many years now they have been out of 
fashion. Lately there are signs of their 
return to popularity, and possibly this may 
bring about improvements in them. When 
widely (ultivated in the past, they were 
altered to such an extent that further im- 
I)rovcmcnt upon the same lines was almost 
impossible, A new generation of floricul- 
turists with new ideas, returning to the simple 
form of the original fuchsias, may develop 
the plant along entirely new lines. 

In this is probably to be fejund the explana- 
tion of the opinion of the Rev. W. Wilks^ who 
considers that the immediate future will wit- 
ness a return to popularity of simpler forms 
of flowers — forms approaching more nearly 
to the wild state. Is it not possible that 
floiicultural skill has reac'hed the full extent 
of its powers with many flowers in their 
present forms, and that popular taste, anxious 
for something new, turns naturally to the 
more simple forms as providing a fresh start- 
ing point for the development of an enlirely 
new series of varieties ? Take, for instance, 


the case of the dahlia, 'fhere are several 
widely differing forms, in eac h of which 
little change is possible ; but there is no 
reason why, starting with the simple 
single dahlia, manv new families should 
not be introduced. For exam])le, many 
single dahlias have decidedly reflevcd 
petals. It would not rc'cpiire a great 
amount of cultivation to rcuider these 
petals larger and more' curved hack upon 
themsi‘h'es, thus lorming a sort of 
pumj)kin flowc'r. 

('hrysanthenuim - pedals have already 
been mack' to as.sume an almost infinite 
variety of shajics and habits, and a 
striking clTc'c't c ould easily be j)rodiiced bv 
caiitivaling a c-omi)iiia.tic>n eff these lorms 
with inc‘ur\'cd centre* and reflexed outer 
j)etals. li a variety having a pink c entre* 
shading to white at the c'clges were c hosen 
for this experiment, it would at first 
sight be diflicult, without examining 
the foliage, to decide whethcT the re- 
sulting flower was a dcvelopmc’nt of the 
chr\ santhcmuin or some new form oi 
rose (No. lo). 

Hut there is another i on^idcTation 
which inHuencc's these* matters, d'he 
prodiK'tion of new plants regulated, 
not only by the .*kill <»f our growers, 
but also by the* recjuirenunts of tlie 
public. \Vhy should vve* not have, say, 
a dwarl - growing hollyhock with large 
flowcTS, or a giant lily - of - the - valley ? 
Simply liecause the public has not yet asked 



NO. 10. — THE COkGONA, A VARIETY OI** 
CHRYSANTHEMUM WITH A HOSE CENTHlR. 
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NO. 11.— illK IIOI MKSFA, OR J)\VAKI' DoDIUK 
J|Ol,LVIIOfK. 


for them. Gardeners have looked iii)on the 
hollyho(;k as a plant for tlie l)a('k ot the l)or<ler, 
but it will not al\va\s (onlinue to be so. d'hey 
do not think of the elTe(‘ts whieh rnip^hl be 
prodiu'ed by a low-p;rowin^^ bush (overed with 
the beuutilul blossoms of our modern holly- 
hocks (No. Ji). 

So several floriculturists, including Mr. S. 
Holmes, are at work on the dwarf hollyhoek, 
which, wdien jx-rtecUed, will, perhaps, become 
famous as the llolmesia or the Ilarneta. 

Another somewhat surj)ri>ing novelty will 
be the s])ider-flower (No. 12)-- a develoj)- 
ment of the a iuiUc^ia, or columbine, as it is, 
perhaps, more commonly known. It is not 
at all unlike the present forms of the flower, 
and it is surprising to notice what an unusual 
effect might be produced with only a small 
amount of cultivation. 

Up to the present any attempt to jxoduce 
a large variety of the lily-c;f-the-valley has 
resulted in a very great loss of fragrance, 
which is the chief cause of the popularity of 
this plant. Messrs. Veitch have a variety 
considerably larger than the usual, but the 
older form is the one usually asked for by 
their customers. Here, then, is a problem 
for floriculturol experts — to produce a lily-of 
the-valley retaining the fragrance and other 
good points of the original, but growing to 
a height, say, of two feet. 


There can be no doubt that in the course 
of the next fifteen years this end will be 
compassed, and if so the new flower will 
probably pass by the name of the Calleta, 
after M. Gallct. 

Large numbers of new varieties of primulas 
have been discovered and brought to this 
country in recent years, and these are pro- 
viding material for numerous experiments. 
Many new' hybrids will undoubtedly be pro- 
duced. The beautiful little primula rosea, 
for instances, will probably be crossed with 
some larger and stronger-growing variety, 
and oth(*r useful crussccs will, before long, be 
adding their beauty to our up-to-date gardens. 

'fhen there are other new' flowers which will 
be seen, handled, and smelled by our children 
or. by our children’s children— the mulgas, 
the cxquisitely-scenled jesipas, the great 
.sh(‘Il-like eupepias, the fantastic pyresas, 
the corgonas, the daffobalias, and the alter- 
arias and the carminanas. Who knows but 
that it may be from lh(*se forms, as yet only 
dimly foreshadowed to us in the hot-hoiiscs, 
that the ladies and lovers and poets of the 
future may draw their inspiration and each 
be, in Dante's phrase — 

. . . that fair llowci, whom duly T invoke 
liolii morn and eve . , . 



NO. 12. — A CURIOUS EXPECTRO DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE COLUMBINE. 



Wken I Was King. 

By BARRY PAIN. 

Illustrated ty Giltert Holiday. 


WAS in a part of the country 
where it is a. good deal safer 
to kill a child than to take 
a pheasant. 'I'hcrc are more 
people to look after the 
pheasants. T have always felt 
as if a man who c'ould get his 
bird without a gun and ('ook it without a 
kitchen had a kind trf right to the bird. An 
enij)ty stomach is an argument too. Well, 
I got my bird, and then Hates got me. He 
is a big man and ('an use his hands. Hut all 
the same I am rc'ady lor him, man to man, 
at any time. lb‘ had three to help him that 
time, and that was why J had to stand up 
and look p('nit(‘nt while old White-whiskers 
talked nonsens(‘ Ix'fore he semt me to prison. 

1 can talk the ( ommon talk, and 1 can talk 
like a gentleman by birth and edu(’ation, 
whic'h is what 1 hap})en to be. 'To Hat(\s I 
gav(‘ the ('ommon talk -and very (‘ornmon 
some of it was. Just for a whim, to amuse 
myself, 1 gave the magistrate the other kind, 
knowing very well the sort of thing it would 
make him say. 

It is de])lorable,” said old White-whiskers, 
“ that an evidently well-educated man like 
yoursell, jiossessed of some abilities, and in 
a position to get your living by honest work, 
should take to this crime ol poaching. I'he 
fact that you used violen('e towards the 
keeper makes the ('ase all the w'or.sc. Men 
like you arc a curse to the country.” 

Well, I have tried h(3ncst work. I have 
been a classical tutor. 1 have been an actor. 
I have been a bookmaker’s clerk. But I like 
to go my own way at my own time. And 
that does not condiK'e to regular employment. 
My great-grandmother, i was always told, 
was a gipsy woman, and it may be that 1 have 
thrown back to her. I cannot say. 1 do 
know that I must go my own way at my own 
time, and that my own way is mostly out in 
the open, and that I do not love bricks and 
mortar. 

It is not often that I stay for long in one 
place, and I had stayed too long in that 
village. There was a reason, of course, and 
if you guess that the reason was a woman, 
you need not trouble to guess again. I had 


a room at Mrs. ( rewe’s collage and paid tuy 
rent for it regularly. I had done very well 
with plovers’ eggs earlier in the season, ami 
had not spent all my money yet. ll was a 
mistake to stop so hmg, bec'ause the keepers 
began to study me a little. Th(‘y began to 
watch where 1 went and to ask themselves 
why. I had been mark(‘d by them long 
b(‘fore 1 met Hales in the wood that night. 
They put me in prison, and it did not do me 
any good. It made me angrs'. 1 was a v\W{\ 
well-('ondiu'tcd prisoner though, lor the j)('(>])le 
who had to look after me had no responsibility 
in the matter. They did n(>t make the laws, 
they were merely g('tting a living. I was 
principally angry with myseli, because I had 
allow(‘d anothiT man to beat me. I made up 
my mind as soon as I got out ol j)rison to tak(j 
to the road again. 1 thought it would be 
bett(‘r for my lu'alth if 1 (aaild smell the 
air of a dilTeriait count v. It is a sohann (act 
that prison is not good lor your health or 
strength. When 1 came out I was not the' 
man that J had been. 

And then 1 found out something whi('h 
(‘hanged my mind. While I was in prison, 
Hates went after my girl and made love to 
her. 'I'hat settled it. I had got to finish 
with Hates before 1 (ould go on. 

1 went to Mrs. ( rewe's ('ottage by night. 
When a man who has been in prison walks 
about in a small village in tlu' day time, 
remarks are likely to be made. 11 remarks 
w'cre made, 1 was likely to take notice ot tluari, 
and 1 did not want to get into troubk* again. 
I made up my mind that Bates sIkhiUI be my 
next trouble. So, as I say, 1 went to Mrs. 
('rew’e by night, to do the fair thing by her. 
1 told her that I must fnid a different room, 
if I had a room at all. For if old White- 
whiskers found that she was keeping the < on- 
victed poacher on, she would lose hei cottage. 
“ So, Mrs. Crewe,” 1 said, ” I ha^ e come to 
say good-bye to you and IClsie.” 

Elsie is Mrs. Crewe’s little girl- a pretty 
kid of ten, but with bad luialth. It was not 
a good cottage for a sick child, and the Icxai 
was not good enough for her, and the doctor 
was not good enough. He charged Mrs. 
Crewe nothing — I’ll say that for him — but 





“so, MRS. CRKWE,’ I SAIO, ‘l HAVE COME TO SAY (;OOI)-BYE TO YOU AND ELSIE." 


it was as much as he was worth. Mrs. 
Crewe's other daughter, I.izzie, was eight 
years older and in service in London. 

Mrs. Crewe heard all I had to say, but it 
made no effect upon her. She said that she 
had always paid her rent and conducted her- 
self respectably, and that old White- whiskers 
dared not put her out, and that if he did put 
her out she would get somebody to write to 
the London newspapers about it. She had 
a great belief in the London newspapers. 
She said, moreover, that she took people as 
she found them, and that I had always treated 
her and Elsie well. That was true enough. 
If Elsie did not get that last pheasant, she 
had had others. 

^rs. Crewe wanted, too, the money she 


would get from me for the room, and said so. 
She would take no money that she had not 
earned. She was that kind. She worked 
pretty hard too — sold the vegetables out of 
her bit of garden — did charing whenever she 
could get it, and made a little out of her fowls. 
She said, too, that Elsie had not been so well, 
and had asked for me. 

“ Very well, Mrs. Crewe," I said. But 
there is one thing I have to tell you. I have 
been in prison, as you know, and something 
is going to happen which will put me back 
there again, and this time I shall not come out 
alive." 

She said that she knew what I meant. 
Bates had not done the fair thing — ^that was 
acknowledged in the village. Still, I could 
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do no good by getting violent again, and it 
was just as well that I should stop with her 
and let her talk me into a better frame of 
mind. I laughed. She was a good w'oman, 
but no amount of talk would have stopped 
me. And then I said I would sleep that night 
at her cottage. 

I did, and nearly all night I heard that kid 
crying. 

“ What is the matter with Elsie ? ’' I said. 

Mrs. Crewe told me. Lizzie had got per- 
mission to have Elsie up to London in the 
following week to see the King go past. 
Now the doctor had forbidden it. He was 
right too. She seemed to me to be pretty 
bad, and in the evening she was light-headed. 
I asked Mrs. Crewe what she had done. 

Told her that as she can’t go to London 
to see the King, 1 have written to Buckingham 
palace to ask the King to come and see her. 


Anything to keep her quiet. Funny the way 
her mind is set on seeing the King.” 

** And why don’t you write ? ” I asked. 
‘‘ If he knew, and if he could come, I believe 
he would.” 

“Aye,” she said, “and so do 1. But he 
might never see the letter, and kings have a 
deal to do, they tell me.” 

That day 1 tramped into Ilelmston to buy 
something that I wanted for Mr. Bales, and 
as I walked into Helmston I could not get Ihe 
thoughts of that kid out of my mind. Then 
a funny sort of idea struck me. 1 had been 
an actor, as I have already said, and 1 am 
pretty good at make-up. 1 bought a few 
other things in Helmston besides the revolver. 

When 1 got back I told Mrs. Ctcwc my idea, 
and at first she was opposed to it. She said 
that Elsie would be certain to re(‘Ognizc my 
face and voice, in spite of my disguise, and 
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that if she found out she had been deceived, 
she would never forgive her. 

** No/’ I said. She will not recognize 
me. You yourself will not recognize me. I 
may not look very much like the King, but 
I shall not look in the least like myself. How- 
ever, you yourself shall see first. If you 
think it is all right, as soon as it is dusk you 
shall go and tell her that the King has 
come.” 

I went to my room and spent about half 
an hour on that make-up. 1 think the result 
was pretty good, seeing that I liad not got all 
the materials that I wanted to work with. 
I called Mrs. Crewe up and she was astounded. 
She said now that it was perfectly safe, 
that nobody on earth could have rec ognized 
me. 

“ Very well,” I said. “ You must wait 
until ten minutes after the down-train is in. 
Elsie knows the trains and can hear them 
from where she is lying. You must tell her 
that the King does not wear his crown and 
his gorgeous robes when he is travelling, but 
only a black coat, just like the doctor.” 

When 1 was an actor I was never afflicted 
with nervousness. Hut as 1 heard Mrs. 
Crewe in the next room tell Elsie exactly 
what I had told her to say, I shivcTed with 
fear. Suppose, after all, the child should 
find me out ! 

Elsie slept in a small bed in her mother’s 
room. As I entered she tried to raise herself 
a little, and said in her best voic e - the one 
that she used in church on Sunday — “ 1 am 
so sorry that I cannot get up to make a 
curtsey to you. And ought 1 to c:all you 
‘ Your Majesty ’ or just ‘ King ’ ? ” 

“ The correct etiquette,” 1 said, ‘‘ is for 
children to call me ‘ King,’ J am very glad 
to have been able to come down to see you, 
Elsie. It was only by the merest chance 
that I could get away.” 

I gave her my whitened hand with the 
flash rings on it. She put her li])s to it. 
** That will be something tc\ tell the other 
girls,” .she said. 

His Majesty inquired who the other girls 
were. He was told that Elsie had not been 
seeing much of them lately, because she had 
been ill ; but she would be w'ell and strong 
again very soon now— her mother had told 
her so. The other girls were very nice girls. 
Sarah Miggs had made a daisy-chain and sent 
it to her, and it was twice as long as the bed. 

All this time Mrsg Crewe had, by my 
direction, remained standing. She adopted a 
most respectful attitude, and curtsied when- 
ever I looked at her. I now heard from her 


an ominous sniffling. If the silly woman 
began to blubber, there was a chance that 
the thing would be given away. 

Mrs. Crewe,” I said, with dignity, you 
have our permission to retire.” 

She backed out of the room, and presently 
we heard her very busy in the kitchen, 
making an almost unnecessary noise with 
pots and pans. Hut perhaps that was in- 
tended to cover other sounds. 

Elsie now demanded information about the 
interior of Buckingham Palace. I invented 
splendours, and she listened with rapture ; 
.she said it sounded more like heaven than 
anything else. She put a plain question to 
me as to the value of the enormous diamond 
on my finger. She found that it had cost 
even more than she supposed, and she was 
interested in hearing the history of it. The 
diamond had once been the eye of an idol in 
India. 

Presently she said, with distress : “ Oh, 
dear me, King, I do wish you could stop. 
There is such a lot more I want to ask you. 
Hut you will only just have time to catch the 
nine-thirteen, and that’s the last up-train 
to-night.” 

“ It is of no con.scquencc,” I said. “ I had 
arranged to return to-night by motor-car.” 

“ Shall I sec it ? ” 

“ No,” I said, “ because by that time you 
will be asleep. It would not be a good thing 
for you to keep awake much longer. And if 
1 tell you to go to sleep, then of course you 
mu.st do it, because I am the King.” 

“ Of course,” she echoed. ” Because you 
arc the King.” 

But I could tell her all about the motor. 
It was really more like a house than a car. 
It had three rooms in it, and all the walls 
and ceilings were covered with a pattern of 
lilies made in silver and gold, d’hc stalks 
and the leaves were silver and the flowers 
were gold. One of the rooms in the car was 
like a bedroom, and in one of the other 
rooms there w^as a cupboard which was en- 
tirely filled with glass jars of sweets. Elsie 
named several kinds ; they were all there. 

She held my hand as she talked, and she 
was still holding it as .she fell asleep. The 
room was almost dark now, though outside 
it was a light night. Then quite suddenly she 
.sat up in bed and flung wide her arms. 

“ God save the King ! ” she cried. 

In a moment she was asleep again, and I 
slipped from the room. I was a King no 
longer. She slept well that night. 

Old White-whiskers had his points after all. 
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Pfe took it into his head to have a look into 
his cottages himself, and in consequence a 
highly respectable firm lost a highly lucrative 
job. When Elsie and her mother get back 
from the seaside — White-whiskers is paying 
for them — they will find their cottage in 
decent repair. 

And this morning I take the road again, 
never to return. Of course Mrs. Crewe thinks 


that it is her wise counsel which has kept me 
out of the hands of the hangman ; but that 
is not so. 

I have not seen Bates again, and I have 
planned not to see him again, lest at the 
sight of him I should forget a decision to 
which I came when that kid of Mrs. 
Crewels sat up in bed and called upon God 
to save the King. 
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Grace in Gaines. 

By EMILY F. PARTINGTON. 


[Is it necessary for a young woman to lose her feminine grace through indulgence in athletics ? That is the 
question Miss Partington sets out to answer in this article.] 


ILL you please not let my 
daughter indulge in ath- 
letic exercises,’’ wrote a 
mother to the head-mistre.ss 
of C'heltenham (’ollegt, “ as 
I (‘onsider such indulgence 
destroys all womanly grace.” 

Now, it is nothing to the purpose that in 
this particular instance (which is f)rohably 
one of a thousand) the young lady whose 
refined {ihysical qualities were to he protected 
from golf, tennis, hockey, and fives, held 
these qualities so entirely in reserve that they 
were not manifest to the naked eye ; the 
belief underlying the appeal is not only a 
common one, but it is one rapidly spreading 
amongst the mothers of the kingdom. Is 
there any foundation for it, and, if so, how 
much ? Was the late Emil Reich justified 
in his sugges.ion that athletics tended to 
destroy the “muliebrity” of the sex 1, 
for one, after many years of experience of 
various branches of feminine sport, am pre- 
pared to confess that the charge is not wholly 
without foundation. The danger does exist. 
But there is an important qualification ; it 
is not the games which tend to make women 
ungraceful ; it is not even constant indul- 
gence in physical sports ; it is wholly the 
manner in which they are played. 

When, about a quarter of a century ago, 


women first began in earnest to enter the 
domain of athletics, which had hitherto been 
occupied almost exclusively by men, it was 
argued by the advocates of the movement 
that it would strengthen the physique, im- 
prove the health, and increase the stature 
of the sex. And the prophets were right ; 
these results have been brought about. 
Englishwomen are unijuestionably sujicrior 
in strength, stature, and endurance, not only 
to their English grandmothers of the Victorian 
age, but to their French, German, and Ame- 
ri('an sisters. But, unhappily, the methods 
they adopted at the outset of their emancipa- 
tion were the methods in vogue amongst men, 
from which the consideration of grace, so 
essentially important to the female sex, was 
con.spicuously absent. The result is that 
they have gone on steadily improving their 
skill upon purely masculine lines, with the 
result that so many of them have developed 
purely masculine attributes, and thereby 
sacrificed to that extent their feminine charm. 

Now, 1 maintain that this is all wTong. A 
woman need no more sacrifice her grace in 
outdoor games than a thoroughbred race- 
horse need simulate the gait of a camel in 
order to cross the desert. Take an illustra- 
tion from those two great living exponents 
of the art of dancing, Mme. Pavlova and 
Mme. Genee. If you have seen either of this 
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which cx- 
me are not 
are the best 
as a whole. 


,ir you have seen a splendidly-equipped 
einale athlete. Here is what Mme. Pavlova 
has said to me : — 

“ Many people have asked if I do not injure 
my health by the constant strain of dancing, 
and if my movements are not in danger of 
b(rcoming hard and mechanical through con- 
stant repetition. I answer that it is just the 
reverse. The more I dance, not only the 
stronger, but the more graceful, 1 become, 
'riic reason is that all my movements are on 
certain aesthetic lines 
p(Tienre has shown 
only beautiful, but 
exercise for my body 
If a movement is 
ugly it not only jars 
upon the eye, but it 
jars upon the body 
as well. If, for in- 
stance, I were to ex- 
pend all my forc'e 
upon ungainly, 
violent postures, I 
should be worn out 
in a week.’’ 

There is the philo- 
sophy of grace in 
athletics in a couple 
of sentences. Certain 
altitudes and move- 
ments do violence to 
the nicely - balanced 
mechanism of the 
body. If they are 
constantly persisted 
in they bring about 
an abnormal state by 
throwing the mechan- 
ism out of gear, by 
putting a strain upon 
sinews, ligaments, 
and tissues which arc 
not formed to suffer such a strain, and by 
developing and hardening these at the 
expense of grace and symmetry. 

From this it should follow that the best 
exponents of any particular game or exercise 
are also the most graceful, and this conclusion 
is, indeed, borne out in numerous familiar 
instances. Take the game of tennis, for 
example. Here the equipment most required 
is quickness of eye, agility of limb, and strength 
and dexterity of arm. Now, if a woman 
symmetrically formed and delicately adjusted 
by nature were to follow the movements 
easiest and most natural to her, and play a 
mild and gentle form of tennis, she would 
probably not commit a single ungraceful 
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motion or posture. But tennis is not a mere 
exercise or pastime ; it is an exciting com* 
petitive game, presenting sudden contin- 
gencies and demanding rapid and even violent 
action. I'he brain has no time to formulate 
any special attitude of the body, and the 
body untrained or ill-trained, or confirmed 
in ungracefulness, sprawls towards the ball, 
most often ineffectually. The art of tennis- 
playing is to play the giime ; and who can 
doubt that a woman who learns to play 
gracefully, and therefore easily, by taking 
the line of least resistance in her movements, 
will not only be the better [dayer to look at, 
but will ultimately be the better player to 
score ? 

In illustration of 
this 1 may point to 
the case of Mme, 
Esperanza, one of the 
leading players of the 
(bntinent. As every- 
one knows, it is one 
thing to pose before 
the camera and in- 
dulge in isolated pre- 
sentn\cnts of grace ; 
it is (piilc another to 
be snap-shotted in 
the very fervour and 
Han ol the game. 1 
have in my possession 
some twenty photo - 
graj)hs of Mme. 
JvsjxTunza taken in 
aclitm, and every 
single one of them 
bears testimony to 
her own view that no 
woman need commit 
a single ungraceful 
attitude or gesture at 
tennis. If sh<* does 
so, it is a f)roof that her body has not la*en 
proj)crly attuned to harmonious movement, 
which should be ol the essence of the game. 

Another graceful exponent is Mme. Decugis, 
of whom an illustration appears, whoso serv ic e 
especially is famous for its calisthenic' charm. 

It is said of a former lady-champion at 
tennis, who was notoriously rather ungainly, 
that she “ took it out of lierself terribly,” 
and, indeed, her methods caused hcT to retire 
years before several of her contcmporaric’s 
who were physically far less robust. 

Recently, when a certain }^oung ojwatic 
star, in order to meet the exigencies of her 
manager, was instructed to waltz up a 
staircase, she sent all her comrades into fits 
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of laughter by her awkward attempts. In 
a few weeks she roiild waltz up a staircase 
as gracefully as on a horizontal floor. For 
in dancing, even in the most intricate evolu- 




tions, a woman is obliged to be graceful— in 
tennis, golf, and hockey grace is supposed not 
to count. As if dancing were not a com- 
petitive game ! 

Croquet, in spite of the changes of style 
which have overtaken this pastime, is still 



THESE FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS OF MME. ESPERANZA PLAYING TENNIS SHOW WELL HOW THE 
MOST ENERGETIC MOVEMENTS MAY YET BE FULL OF GRACE. 


From Photograph* by Qwmchy, Pari*. 
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one of the most graceful of all games for 
women. Archery^ perhaps, is first. Yet I 
have seen croquet played in a hunch-backed, 
awkward manner, all the opportunities for 
])li^asing the eye of the spectator — even in a 
largely-attended match — being thrown away. 
Or there is fencing, where eye and hand have 
to be as alert as in tennis, and yet where 


which make up that wonderful mechanism 
the human body. It does not argue that 
because a thrust looks light it is less forcelul ; 
and the hardest “ sloggers ” in all sports are. 
not necessarily the most etfieient. 

No, the fact is that calisthenics are not 
sufficiently taught as an element in an\' 
game of skill, simply because the caus('s ol 



MMK. OKCIKOS IS FAMOUS l-OR 1!KR (;RA('KFUT. SKKVll IC. 
From a Photo, hy Rr.tUltnger. 


no ungraceful motion or posture would he 
tolerated for a moment l^y any tutor. 

Indeed, I would have all games — games 
that are meant to impart health and grace 
— i)layed upon the same principle that 
fencing is played — the principle underlying 
all rapid, free, easy motion. If you see two 
well-trained lady fencers, you see a delicate, 
harmonious, sweeping play of all the parts 


bodily skill are so little understood. All 
games — and especially games for wcaneii — 
should be understood to demand gran*, 
both for its intrinsic worth and as a means 
to attain proficiency. In other words, all 
feminine sports should partake of the naliue 
of calisthenics — ^gra('efulness combined with 
strength. 

Perhaps of all modern games hockey is the 
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greatest sinner as re- 
gards what has been 
called clumsifying 
of school-girls. The 
reason for this is that 
hockey is, as a rule, 
a pastime indulged in 
by young women at a 
“ flapper '' or imma- 
ture period, before the 
machinery of the body 
has reached its perfect 
state of adjustment. 

Consequently, rough, 
jerky movements, which 
are at flrst accidental, 
grow almost habitual, 
and end by altering the 
poise of the mechanism 
and the relative power 
and functions of its 
several parts. 

Yet hockey might 
easily be played as a 
most graceful sport and 
yet not lose any of its 
interest or excitement. 

The only thing is to 
make grace an element 
of the game, and to begin by training girls 
in the proper handling of the club and the 
proper movements of the body, and penal- 
izing awkwardness and ungainliness just as. 


although in a different 
way, an awkward 
dancer is penalized. I 
know several schools 
where hockey is played 
in a graceful manner, 
and where, even in a 
stirring scrimmage, the 
lessons taught by calis- 
thenics are not dis- 
regarded, because they 
have grown quite 
natural. 

It is a just grievance 
with many girls who 
have left school that 
they are then only com- 
pelled to begin to be 
graceful, and that the 
bad habits of the 
hockey-field have to he 
disciplined in the ball- 
room. Many a young 
woman takes to punt- 
ing and croquet just in 
time to save herself 
from slipshoddity and 
hobbledchoyhood. A 
course of archery will 
also work wonders but there is really no 
reason why the process should not have ])ecn 
begun in the beginning, and if the head- 
mistresses would only see that all games are 



CROOOKT IS ONK OK THK MOST CKACEKUL 
OF ALi, i;ames for women.” 

From a Photograph. 



* ALL GAMES FOR WOMEN SHOULD BE PLAYED ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE THAT FENCING IS PLAYED.' 

Pram a Fkat^. bn Jf. Diaon ^ Qq. 
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MISS I.EITCII IJKIVING, SHOWING THK SYMMETRY OF HER 
From ftj SWINCi. [Photograph, 


played with the same eye for grace that was 
exen'ised by the Greeks in their female sports, 
or is to-day exercised on the stage and in the 
ball-room, w’e should no longer have any 
mothers reludant to allow their daughters 
to participate in games, or any comfdaints 
as to the want of muliebrity in the twentieth- 
('entury woman, hor, as Mine. Pavlova has 
said, the more and the more earnestly she 
played golf, hockey, tennis, 
and even cricket, the more 
graceful and perfectly deve- 
loped she would become. 

It is when she uses the 
wrong muscles and bends 
her body at the wrong 
angles that the harm comes. 

It is precisely the same with 
the functions of the human 
voice. No matter how ex- 
cellent the organ is, if you 
sing in the wrong manner 
the voice loses its quality, 
and the more you use it the 
more it deteriorates. On 
the contrary, if it is used in 
the right manner, hard work 
only improves and enriches 
it. Mme. Patti herself has 
said that she sang better at 
fifty than at twenty. 

A well-known lady golf- 


player once assured me that in her 
belief grace was largely a matter of 
fashion, and that style,*' especially 
in golf, was wdiolly regulated by 
prejudice. 

“ When 1 started golf I founds 
somewhat to my surprise, that it was 
not at all necessary to ‘ toe in ' when 
making a drive, and that I could 
describe a fine circular sweep with tny 
club that was not only picturesque, 
as my non-golfing friends told me, 
but was also dynamically effective. 
Imagine my chagrin when I was told 
that this symmetry of pose and act ion 
was all wrong — that So-and-so ami 
So-and-so (naming certain illustrious 
players) never did it, that it was 
amateurish and ‘ unhiisiness - like,' 
and, in short, without any other 
reason than a foolish d(‘sire to appear 
an old hand at the game, 1 was led to 
alter my style. And now I can’t get 
out of my present style, which numer- 
ous fihotographs tell nje is very ugly, 
although 1 am convinced that my 
former ^ Grecian drive,’ as someone 
called it, was really better for my game." 

A famous young ICnglish player, Miss 
Leitch, is another of those who do not believe 
that a girl need sacrifice anythiiig to clumsi- 
ness. The drive is, after all, the crux, 
bec ause of the very violc^nc^c c»f the swing. 
As for the movements on the pulting-grc‘en, 
they can be almost as graceful as those' 
of the croquc't - lawn. 




e Tessacott 

By CHARLES GARVICE, 

Author- oj *^Just a “ The Gul Without a Heart etc. 

Illustrated ty R. S. Stott. 

YN'l'HIA stood beside the him, he turned hi.s head ; and he stood also 
patch of firs on the steep hill in silence, looking at her. 
and, shading her eyes, looked Ja.sper was a young man of phenomenal 

at the sunset which was strength, and superbly built ; but for its 

turning the sky and sea to ruggedness, and a somewhat stern ex])rcssion, 
copper. Tlie whole pkuT was his face would have been good-looking. Yet 
a blaze of ('oloiir ; for around its plainness was redeemed by remarkably 
her glistened the gt)ld of the gorse, and half- fine eyes of singular intelligence and steadfast- 
way down the hill below her were the red ness, lie was something more than the 
roofs and white and yellow-ochre walls of the ordinary village blacksmith ; for he had a 
little village of Tessacott. In early summer bent towards engineering, and the farmers 
North Devon is as brilliant and as varied in for miles round brought their machines to 
colouring as Italy. him in lieu of sending them lo the big towns 

She was not Devonshire bred, for her of Barnsta])le or Bideford. Jasper was given 

father — a London ex-('lerk, whose employers lo reading, and in his sitting-room in the 
had pensioned him off — had brought her, cottage beside the forge there were some 

when she was ten years old, to the remote hanging shelves which contained standard 
little village on the edge of the moor and sea. literature, on which Jasper fed nightly. 
Unlike the Tessacott girls, she was dark, and As he laid the big hammer on the anvil 
her complexion was not that of the kx'al roses and ('ame lo the door the red in his face grew 
and cream, but of an almost opa(|iic white, a shade deeper ; but he was still silent, 
which accentuated the darkness of her brows “ Good evening, Mr. Brand,” said Cynthia, 
and hair and the clear grey of her eyes. She easily, but not condescendingly ; for she was 
was of middle height, but so slim that she intelligent enough to recognize the young 
apj)eared to be tall ; and she had the grace blacksmith’s suj)eiiority lo the rest of the 
which is one of Heaven’s most ])recious gifts villagers. “ Father has broken the well 
to some women of her age. chain. Will you be so kind as to send Tom 

lb old Dale I’essacott was an earthly to see to it ” 

Paradise, a haven of rest after forty Ncars of “ I will come myself, Miss Cynthia. I will 

toil. It could not be said that ( ynthia come now.” 

was unhappy; but Youth is resth^ss — it is He began lo turn down his sleeves, but 

its nature to l)e assailed by vague longings, Cynthia exclaimed : - 

still vaguer aspirations. I'here was a gravity, “Oh, please don’t interrupt your work; 

a dreaminess, in the grey eyes, a tou<h, not after you have finished this evening will do. 
of petulance, but of wislfulncss, in the dioop Any time.” 

of the somewhat thin lips, as, with an uncon- “ I’ll come in — half an hour,” he said, 
scious sigh, she slowly turned and, going thinking : Probably she is only going down 
lightly down the steep hill-path, made her to the shop to buy something ; she 11 be back 
way to the village. in half an hour. 

She stopped at the forge, which stocjd a Cynthia went down the street, and Jasper 
little apart from the other hou.ses in the returned to his work and picked up the 

straggling street ; and she stood by the half hammer ; but he let it rest on the anvil, and 

door in silence for a moment or two, looking stared thoughtfully at the cooling shoes ; 
at Jasper Brand as he beat a glowing horse- then he sighed, caught up the shoe, thrust it 
shoe into shape. Suddenly, as if conscious into the fire, and Tom began to blow, 
of her presence and the eyes that rested on Presently he went to the pump in the 
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kitchen. When he had dried himself, he 
got into his workaday jacket. Then he went 
slowly up the hill with his tool-basket in his 
band. 

Mr. Dale, in the fawn alpaca coat beloved 
by every true Cockney, was working in the 
squaie of garden which sloped from the front 


as if he were disappomted. She had not got 
back yet. But while he was examining the 
chain he heard a light step coming up the 
path, and Cynthia*s voice saying : — 

Oh, here you are, Mr. Brand. I suppose 
it can be mended ; or shall we have to have 
a new one ? 



“CYNTHIA SEATED HERSELF oN THE EDGE OF THE WELL AND ABSENTLY WATCHED JASIiCH, 


of the cottage. He straightened his back and 
looked at Brand absently. 

“ Ah, you’ve come to see about the well 
chain, Brand.” 

As Dale led the way to the garden behind 
the house,' Jasper looked round as if in search 
of something, and his brows drew together 

VoL 


As she spoke she came up to the inen and 
looked at the chain with them. She was so 
near to Brand that the sleeve of her dainty 
dress touched his arm ; his lips drew straight 
and the colour mounted slowly to his face, 

“ Oh, yes, it can be mended,” be in 
his grave, serious way. 
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Mr. Dale lingered for a moment; then, 
murmuring importantly, Vm planting out/’ 
hurried back to his garden. Cynthia seated 
herself on the edge of the well and absently 
watched Jasper as he got out a pair of huge 
pincers and a small hammer and began to 
manipulate the chain. 

“ How nicely you are doing that,” she said, 
presently. “ You must be very strong to 
bend that link so easily.” 

“ It’s not strength, but use,” he said. At 
that moment he felt as weak as water ; for 
tremors were running through him, hot-cold 
thrills which seemed to rob him of the strength 
which God had given him. 

“ Oh, but that isn’t it altogether,” she said. 

You are very clever at your work ; every- 
body says so. You are quite an engineer.” 

His face reddened with pleasure ; but he 
shook his head. 

“ No,” he said. “ I'm just a blacksmith, 
with a turn for machinery. An engineer’s 
very different.” 

I don’t believe you,’' said Cynthia, with 
a little laugh. “ Is it finished ? Thank you 
very much.” She looked at her watch. 
“ Why, it’s tea-time ! I must go and see 
about it.” 

Jasper watched her as she strolled up to 
the house ; then he fixed the chain, picked up 
his basket, and went into the front garden. 
He paused to look at the old man, who was 
setting geraniums and calceolarias, and Mr. 
Dale, with an approving nod at the plants, 
said : — 

“ Nice lot, aren’t they, Brand ? T was 
luckier with them this year than last. Oh, 
by the way, 1 hear you’ve bought those 
cottages out at Marsland. Why, dear me ! 
you’re getting to be quite a man of property ; 
you’ll be a rich man presenth*. And that just 
bears out what I always say,” he went on, 
sententiously ; “ that a man who slicks to 
his work, and knows how to keep his money 
when he's earned it, can do well anywhere — 
even in 'J'essacott. You'll be looking out 
for a wife presently, Brand,” he chiukled, 
as he tapped the bottom of the flower-pot 
and released the plant. “ In fact, I was 
remarking to Cynthia yesterday that I 
wondered 3 ''OU hadn’t settled down before 
this. I’m sure there are plenty of pretty 
girls in Tessacott who’d be glad to take you.” 

Jasper made no response, but stood, his 
eyes cast down, his rugged face impassive. 
Cynthia came to the open door and called 
out : — 

‘‘ Tea is ready, father.” 

Oh, bring me a cup out here, my dear, 


will you ? ” said her father. “ And you 
might bring a cup for Mr. Brand, too.” 

Jasper flushed and, with a muttered refusal, 
was hurrying away ; but Cynthia, with a nod 
and a pleasant “ Why, of course,” disappeared. 
She came out again presently with a little 
tray ; and Jasper had a burning desire to go 
to ncr and take it from her hand, but he felt 
rooted to the spot. 

“ Come and sit down, both of you,” said 
Cynthia. 

Her father plumped down on the bench 
beside her, Jasper sank slowly and shyly on 
a rustic chair. As he took the cup and saucer 
from her his great hand trembled a little ; 
but Cynthia did not notice it, did not notice 
the doglike devotion which poured from his 
eyes when they were raised to hers. By way 
of conversation, her father mentioned Jasper’s 
latest purchase ; and ('ynthia, with a little 
air of surprise, congratulated him. 

You will soon be too rich to stay at 
'I'essacotl,” she said. “ You will be going to 
London or one of the large towns to make 
your fortune.” 

“ 1 shall never leave Tessacott,” said 
Jasper, almost gruffly. 

“Now 1 like that,” observed Mr. Dale, 
looking round him with an air of complacency 
and satisfaction. “ It’s a very beautiful 
place, Tessacott ; and I’m not surprised at 
3 ^our being fond of it. I’m fond of it myself. 
Look what it’s done for Cynthia and me 1 ” 

Cynthia got up with a laugh. 

“ Well, I mustn’t sit here any longer ; I’ve 
got ever so many pairs of socks of yours to 
darn, father.” 

With a nod to both of them Cynthia went 
into the house, and Jasper watched her as 
before. 

“ Yes, it’s done wonders for ( ynthia,” 
said Mr. Dale, musingly. “ She’s only had 
one attack since she’s been here.” 

“ What attack } ” inctuired Jasper, with 
barely suppressed anxiety. “ I — 1 didn’t 
know anything was the matter with Miss 
Cynthia.” 

“ Oh, well, they’re rather difficult to de- 
scribe. I should say that they were a kind 
of trance. They are caused by a sudden 
shock or surprise. She becomes quite uncon- 
scious ; she doesn’t faint ; but she seems to 
lose her senses for a time, to be unaware of 
what’s going on about her ; and after she 
recovers she loses her memory. I mean, she 
forgets the shock or whatever it was that 
brought on the attack. She hasn’t had one 
of these trances for a long time ; and I’m 
hoping that the doctors were right when 
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they said that she would be certain to 
outgrow them. Of course, she wants 
every care. And she’ll get it, bless her I — 
while I’m alive.” For a moment an 
(?xpression of anxiety rested on his face ; 
then he said, thoughtfully, “ I hope to see 
her married and settled before my time’s up. 
She’ll make a go®d wife ; for she’s not deli- 
cate, though she looks so ; and she’s domesti- 
cated and fond of her home But, dear 

me, Brand, I’m tiring you with all this family 
tidk ! ” 

No,” said Jasper, curtly. ‘‘Mr. ])ale” 
— his voic e was almost hoarse — “ you’ve just 
said that Miss ('ynthia needs every care ; 
that“”that she wants a husband who’ll look 

after her. I — J Mr. Dale, 1 want to 

marry her.” 

Mr. Dale’s prominent eyes stared at the 
white fac e opposite him. 

“ You -you, Brand ! ” he stammered, with 

a surprise that made J asper winc'e. ‘'1- I 

Really, you’ve taken my breath away ; I’m 
so astoriij.'hed. I had not the least idea. And 

I’m sure ( ynthia has not ” 

“ I know, I know,” broke in Jasper, with 
labouring breath. “ ITow' should she have ? 
I know what she’ll think, what you’re too 
““kind to say. I’m beneath her, Mr. Dale. 
I’m only a bku'ksmith. But— hut ] love her. 
I love her with all my heart and soul ; T love 
the very ground she treads on and the air she 
breathes. 1 c an’t help it ; it’s just — just 
happened so.” 

“ Dear me, dear me ! ” gasped Mr. Dale. 
“ I — 1 don’t know what to say. I never was 
more astonished- — ” 

“ 1 didn’t mean to tell you. I didn’t mean 
to utter a word,” said Jasper, doggedly. “ 1 
meant to go on loving her and trying to lie 
content with the sight of her, and a word with 
her now' and then. But just now, when you 
told me abemt that— that weakness of hers, 
and of her need of someone to watch over her 
and care for her when — when you’ve gone, it 
(’ame over me that no one in this wide world 
could watch over her more tenderly than 1 
would do, rough as I am ; and — the words 
came out before I could stop them. Mr. Dale, 
you were bantering me with being a rich man, 
I’m not rich, of course — how could I be ? — 
but I’ve saved some money, I’ve got some 

property, as you know ” 

“Yes, yes,” Dale interrupted him. “ I 
know, I know. It isn’t that. You’re quite 
rich, Brand, compared with us. I’ve little 
to leave her; my pension dies with me.” 

He grew more thoughtful as he spoke. 
After all; was Jasper Brand any lower in the 


social scale than themselves? He was not 
like the ordinary blac:ksmith ; he Owned 
property, was looked up to by the village ; 
w'as, next to Dak* himself, the most important 
man in Tessacotl. He was superior in every 
way to his station. And it was evident that 
he loved (’ynthia. 'the young man’s faro 
w'as absolutely white, his tightly-set lips were 
quivering ; there was something in his eyes 
whic'h almost awed the commonplac'e. ex- 
clerk. Alter all, it would be a good mulch, a 
safe future for ( ynlhia. 

“ Well ? ’’ forc ed itself from Jas|)er’s lips. 

“ 1 don’t say ‘ no,’ Brand,” said Dale. 
“But it’s (’ynthia ; it’s ('ynlhia who will 
have to decide. It must rest with her, of 
course.” 

“ J I’ll sp(‘ak to her,” murmured Jasper, 
in the tone of a man volunteering lor a forlorn 
hope. 

“ Why--yes ; Init not just at once,” 
advisc'd Dak*, with patc*rnal wisdom. “ You 
see, she ’s sec'o so little of you. 1 mean as a 
friend. You must drop in to see us in a 
friendly way ; in fac t ” — h(‘ smiled you 

must givT yourself a (hance, must 

Well, every girl lik(‘s to be c cnirted, you know', 
Brand. And,” he ackk'd, after a slight pause, 
“ you have my best wishes.” 

Jasper took the hand offert'd him, and 
gripped it so fierc ely that Mr. Dale wondered 
whether he would be able to do any more 
planting out that dav'. 

From that afternoon Jasjier became a 
c'oastant visitor at the cottage* ; c*hess, for 
one thing, supplied the* reason. Mr, l)ak* had 
been accustomed, in Ins old clerking days, 
to lighten the dinner-hour by playing in the 
smoking-room of the restaurant necir his oHic-e ; 
and it secmicd that he had ofTerc'd to tc*acli 
the game to jasper, who was always ready 
to learn anything. He proved a slow pupil ; 
and, if f'ynthia happcmcxl to be near, generally 
forgot when it was his turn to move. When 
the game was over JasjWT was oflen a,sked 
to .stay to supper; (ynthia used to do 
her needlework and listen to the two men 
talking books, flow'crs, and politics; and 
oflen she joined in. 

She grew accustomed to Jasper’s presence, 
and to Jasper himself. There were little 
things to be done in the cottage and the 
garden ; and Jasper seemed always at hand 
to do them. Sometimes he lent her books or 
brought her a bunch of flowers. She accepted 
these attentions with that air of serc*nc 
unconsciousness which the most unsophisti- 
cated of maidens can assume so easily ; Imt 
she was pleased by them ; there was some* 
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thing in his solidity, his strength, and the 
steadfastness of his dark eyes which caused 
her a feeling of security. 

Once or twice Jasper had told her of some 
wild flowers which grew in more than usual 
profusion in certain spots in the woods, and 
she had gone with him to see them. It was 
not courtship in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for the man was too deeply in love to 
make love. 

Then at last Jasper spoke— it was as he was 
saying “ Good night ” one evening, and Dale 
had slipped out of the way. She was almost 
as surprised as her fathtT had been, but not 
quite. Poor Jasper ( ould only say “ J love 
you and he waited like a soul in purgatory 
while she looked down at the floor, her brows 
drawn together, her lips a little more wistful 
than usual. She did not love him ; but she 
had learnt to know his worth. She had never 
been in love with any man ; si arcely knew 
what passion meant. Somehow^ or other she 
knew that her father would be jileased if she 
said “ Yes ” ; she would remain at l'cssa('ott, 
near her father, she would always have this 
faithful, loving watchdog by her side. 

And there was nobody else, would be no one 
else ; for no one ever (ame to the solitary 
place on the edge of the great moor, ten miles 
from everywhere. She raised her eyes to 
his, saw the lovedight burning in them, and 
gave a quick, little gasp which he thought 
meant “ Yes,^^ 

Ja.sper went home that night like a drunken 
man ; indeed, he was intoxicated, dazed with 
happiness, 'the engagement was made known 
next morning, and all the village was humming 
with excitement and satisfaction ; for 'iVssa- 
cott was proud of Jasper and his conquest. 
Jasper wrote for a jeweller’s ( atalogue, and 
the ^costly diamond ring which he cliose was 
slipped by his big fingers on C'ynthia’s 

engagement ” one. She kissed him of her 
own accord for the first time ; and she told 
herself that she was happy, and that she 
loved him — and she thought she did. There 
was no one else. 

But he came three days later. She met 
him as she was going along the narrow path 
which led through the woods to Marsland, a 
young man in riding kit, which he wore as if 
It had grown on him. At her first glance at 
him as he came up the path, with a walk, a 
manner so distinctly different from those of 
the Tessacott folk, Cynthia was struck by the 
absolute beauty of his face. “ Beauty ” is 
the word, for the features were classical in 
their regularity ; the hair and the moustache 
were nearly golden, and the latter mercifully 


concealed the lips, which were the orte faulty 
feature of the face. The path was narrow, 
and Cynthia half-hesitated, then stepped 
aside to let him pass. But he did not pass ; 
taking the cigarette from his lips and raising 
his cap, he said : — 

'' ( an you tell me if I am going towards 
Tessacott ? ’’ 

His voice was as pleasant to hear as his 
face was to look on. 

“ Yes/’ said Cynthia ; “ you go to the end 
of the wood, and then up the path to the 
right of the hill.” 

“ Thank you very much,” he said, with a 
kind of caressing gratitude. “ Do you know 
Tessacott } ” 

“ Yes ; I live there,” Cynthia replied, 
wondering who he was ; for he did not look 
like one of the ordinary tourists who at long 
intervals passed through the village. 

Ah,” he said. It was a very short word, 
but it seemed to convey congratulation to 
1 essacott . “ Do you happen to know if there 

is a blacksmith there ? ” 

“ There is.” said Cynthia, with a blush. 

^"ou will find the forge at the beginning of 
the village.” 

“ Oh, thank you so very much,” he said. 
He had noticed the blush, and thought that 
the touch of colour had made the beautiful 
fac e still more lovely. “ Tve had an accident. 
My horse has cast a shoe. I’ve tied him up 
to the stile below there. I will go back and 
fetch him. I have to be careful of him, for 
he isn’t my property ; he belongs to my 
brother, Sir William Ksmount. You know 
him, I expec t.” 

Sir William was the loc al baronet, and the 
Hall was on the other side of Marsland. The 
young man’s suggestion that (ynthia must 
know the Esmounts was flattering. She 
blu.shed again as she replied in the negative. 

“ No ? ” he said, with a little air of sur- 
prise that was still more flattering. “ I 
thought country people always knew each 
other. I’m staying on a visit there. What 
a delightful country this is ! ” 

His tone and manner implied that he and 
Cynthia were old acquaintances, and (ynthia 
began to grow vaguely uneasy at his too 
great ease. 

You will be able to get your horse .shod 
at the forge,” she said, and moved on. 

Mr. Esmount took out a fresh cigarette and 
lit it before following her ; but, though he 
had yielded the path, Cynthia, still vaguely 
uncomfortable, left the track and disappeared 
amongst the trees. Presently she looked over 
her shoulder, and saw him leading the horse 
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along the path ; he had thrown his arm 
across the horse's neck, and there was some- 
thing in the action as caressing as the note 
in his voice, the expression of his eyes. He 


at chess that evening, and made some smiling 
reference to his clothes. 

It is Mr. Raymond Esmount," said Jasper, 
looking up from the board, and seizing the 
opportutiity to gather a fold 
of her dress in his big 
hands ; for he was always 
hungering to touch her or 
something that belonged to 
her. “ He used to be at 
the Hall when he was a boy, 
but he has been away in 
London or abroad for some 
time. Sir William and he 


don’t get 


together ; Mr. Raymontr.s 
Lve hemd 
My move ? I 
beg your pardon.” 


‘she found him hai.f-asi.rkp on the brink of the stream.' 


was so unlike any other man she had met 
that it was natural that Cynthia’s thoughts 
should dwell on him. He was an Esmount: 
her first great man. 

She was by no means a vulgar-minded girl, 
and she did not begin to weave a romance 
about young Mr. Esmount ; but she did not 
forget her meeting with him, and she spoke ' 
of him to her father and Jasper while they were 


Quite a number of persons besid(‘s the 
simple folk at Tcssacott had heard stories 
of Mr. Raymond, and many of them were true. 
Seeing the harm it does, the misery it inflicts, 
one is inclined to endorse the hackneyed old 
adage, “ Beauty is a fatal gift.” Ceruiinly 
Raymond Esmount’s had worked a gfeat 
deal of mischief. He was one of those inen 
who regard women as creatures created lot 
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one purpose only— to be made love to ; just 
as your true sportsman considers that one 
animal, at any rate, was made to be hunted. 

It was rather dull at the Hall, for the 
Esmounts were stodgy people, who did not 
go out of their way to amuse their guest ; 
consequently Raymond fell to wandering 
about the woods and the outskirts of Tessa- 
cott, in the hope of meeting the extremely 
beautiful young girl at whose feet he was 
already prepared to lay the remains of his 
battered heart. And, of (‘ourse, he met her. 

On this second meeting, before she knew it, 
almost unconsciously, ('ynthia found herself 
sitting on a bank beside him, and talking as 
if, indeed, they were old friends. He was 
an amusing as well as an ingratiating dog. 
He s^id not a word that would offend her ; 
in fact, he paid her the very great ( omplimcnt 
of talking to her as he would have talked to 
one of the girls belonging to the ('ounty 
families whom he met at the Hall. And 
before they had parted, without exercising 
much wile, he had learned from ('ynthia that 
she generally walked in the woods or down by 
the stream every afternoon. She did not 
realize that he had interpreted the information 
as an appointment, and was therefore sur- 
prised when next day she found him half- 
asleep on the brink of the stream, with a 
fi.shing-rod —which he had not put up- -lying 
beside him. There were other meetings, and 
after all of them she never failed to tell her 
father and Jasper that she had met — some- 
times she said seen ” — Mr, Raymond. 

No woman, especially one so unsophisti- 
cated as (lynthia, could even “ see young 
Raymond Esmount without being influenced 
by him. Presently she began to draw mental 
comparisons between that handsome and 
beautifully-dressed person and the man she 
was going to marry. Vaguely she wished 
that Jasper were not quite .so rough and 
rugged, that his limbs, and especially his 
hands, were not so huge, and that they were 
more like those of— other persons. And 
presently, again, she wished that Jasper were 
not always so silent and so stern, and that he 
would talk and laugh like- like other persons. 

Mr. Dale fell ill one day ; a sudden attack of 
faintness. The doctor murmured something 
with “ heart in it, and the old man, mildly 
alattned, hurried on the wedding. 

At first Cynthia was startled ; she grew 
pjalc, then blushed hotly. She pressed for 
time, and Jasper would have yielded, as he 
would have yielded anything to her ; but 
her lather was persistent. She made a 
journey to Barnstaple— one may appreciate 


the secluded life she had led by the fact that 
it was her longest journey since coming to 
Tessacott— to buy clothes. She told Ray- 
mond Esmount that she was going, and, by a 
strange coincidence, he was at Barnstaple 
himself that day' -to get his hair cut. She 
had tea with him, and they travelled home 
together. Why not ? 

Jasper also had bought clothes ; and 
on the eve of the wedding he presented 
himself at the cottage, attired in his 
wedding garments, for the appr'c al of the 
bride. He looked every inch a man, and 
a splendid one at that ; but, alas ! as 
('ynthia’s eyes rested on him she was think- 
ing of another man, very differently clad. 
The three had supper together, and at parting 
with her Jasper drew ( ynthia into the garden, 
gathered her in his great arms, and, with 
something like a sob, whispered, as he looked 
down at her : — 

Only a few hours, Cynthia.’* 

Her face was white against the shiny black 
coat which smelt of wool and dye, and a little 
shiver ran through her as she hid her face 
against him. 

‘‘ Fm not worthy,” she said- moaned, 
rather— and her words were almost inaudible. 

I wish — I wish that you didn’t love me 
quite so well ! ” 

The wedding was fixed for ten o’clock ; 
and a little after eight Jasper, who had been 
dressed since six, saw Mr. Dale coming down 
the road. The old man was walking un- 
steadily, with drooped head and hands that 
worked curiously. Jasper went out to 
meet him ; Dale staggered in and, leaning in 
a huddled heap against the wall and staring 
piteously at Jasper, gas{)ed out : — 

“ She’s gone I ” 

The elopement had been planned and 
carried out on the most orthodox lines. 
Cynthia had gone last night from Jasper’s 
arms to those of Mr. Raymond Esmount, 
who, while Jasper was saying his last good 
night, was wailing with a dogcart in the 
road at the bottom of the hill. There was 
the usual letter, saying that she had gone off 
with the man she loved ; that they were to 
be married directly they got to London, 
and begging, in the stereotyped language, 
for her father’s and Jasper’s forgiveness. 

It was a bad day for Tessacott ; old Dale 
was broken up by his daughter’s faithless- 
ness and desertion, and reproached her 
bitterly to Jasper. But Jasper not only 
uttered no reproaches, but urged excuses for 
her. 

It never occurred to them to follow her, 
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to doubt that Esmount would marry her. 
It seemed to Jasper that a king on his throne 
would be only too glad and proud to marry 
sut'h a one as Cynthia. 

Even in Tessacott the greatest wonder, the 
most startling event, lives itself out very 
quickly; and Jasper’s way of bearing his 
trouble helped to restore the balance of the 
popular mind. Not only his mode of life, but 
his manner, his speech, and expression, under- 
went no apparent change ; and Tessacott com- 
forted itself with the reflection that Jasper 
was not very much in love with Miss Cynthia 
after all, and was so convinc ed that he would 
soon forget her that some of the girls took up 
their courage and set their caps at him, as of 
old. Jasper bore this also with the same 
stoicism. He was waiting for a letter from 
Cynthia, and he went up every evening to 
the post-oflic e to see if it had come. It did 
not arrive ; and after a while old Dale turned 
his face to the wall and died. Jasper was 
chief mourner, and did not shed a tear. 
Strong men arc given to weeping inwardly. 

About a month after the funeral Jasper 
was sitting beside his fire, with his pipe in 
his mouth and a book in his hand ; but he 
had not been reading. He often sat thus, 
looking into the fire and, of course, thinking 
of Cynthia. It was a wild night, and the 
wind was sweeping over the moor and swirl- 
ing do'wn upon 1 essai'Ott as if it meant to 
pick it up and hurl it into the sea. The door 
and the windows of the forgo cottage rattled 
and strained ; but though the noise was great 
Jasper’s qukk ears presently licard another 
sound — a feeble knocking at the door, lie 
put down his hook, rose, and stood for a 
moment as if holding his breath ; then he 
opened the door. C'ynthia stood there. 

Without a word he led her, almost carried 
her — for she was pretty nearly worn out — 
into the warm room. Without a word he set 
her in a chair ; and without appearing to 
look at her turned his bac k and made up the 
fire. But he had seen her ; had noted every 
line of the white and wasted face, the bkek 
dress, the shabby jacket, the battered hat. 
He went to her, gently removed the hat, and 
unfastened the jacket. There were no spirits 
or wine in the house ; but, in unbroken 
silence, he warmed some milk and put the 
cup into her hands. But, well-nigh exhausted 
as she was, she could not drink — yet. She 
raised her eyes and looked at him steadily. 

I have come back,” she said ; and, hollow 
and weary as the voice was, the old note in it 
set his heart beating. I have been to the 
cottage — It is shut up. My father ? ” 


A direct blow is sometimes the more 
merciful. 

“ He is dead,” said Jasper. 

It was not merciful in this case. Holding 
the arms of the chair, she rose, her eyes 
distended, her lips parted ; she gazed straight 
before her. Jasper spoke to her ; she did 
not hear him. He touched her ; she did not 
feel him. She was like a thing of wood or 
stone; she was in a trance. He knew what 
he had done, and cursed himself. He look 
her in his arms and nestled, cherished her, 
stroking her face, chafing her hand. She 
came-to after a while — a terrible while it 
seemed to Jasper. With a sigh she ]nit him 
from her and stood by the fire, looking down 
at him. He remcmberi‘d what her father 
had told him— that loss of mc‘mory followed 
one of these attacks ; but it had not done so 
on this occasion. 

“ 1 killed him,” she said, tonelcssly. 

“No,” said Jasper, with his direct honesty. 
“ He was bad before— the doc tor said he 
might have died any lime. 1 was with him 
at — at the last.” 

“ I deserted him,” she said. “ And you.” 

She laid her hand on her hat and jac'ket, but 
Jasper took them from her. 

“ Wait. Sit down.” 

“ 1 know,” she said, and sank into the chair. 
“ You want me to tell you. It is soon told.” 

She did not speak bitterly or cynically. It 
would have sounded less horrible it she had 
done so. 

“ 1 am not ” She did not finish the 

sentence, but held up her left hand ; there 
was no ring on it. “He left me soon after - 
three months and four days. 1 got some 
work. I was ashamed to write. Hut 1 fell 
ill, and my pride was broken down. I came 
home.” 

Jasper stood beside the fire, his face turned 
from her. His hands were thrust in his 
pockets ; they longed, with a horrible longing, 
to be round the throat of Mr. Raymond 
Esmount. She drew a long sigh, put uji 
her hands to her hair, and rose. 

“ I ought not to have come to ) ()u ; hut 
the cottage — all shut up and dark — frightened 
me. I came to you — scarcely knowing. I 
will go, Jasper. I won’t say I’m sorry ; it 
would insult you. Forgive me for coming.” 

“ Where else .should you come ? ” he said. 
“ Did you think I should let you go ? ” 

She looked at him with a weary, questioning 
gaze. 

“ What do you mean ? ” she asked. 

“ I mean that you must stay,” be iiaid, 
quite calmly, though his breast was heaving. 
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Do you think your father would have turned couldii%” she breathed. should 

you away ? Do you think he loved you always remember ** 

better than I do ? Yes, it^s the same with “ Til teach you to forget ** — with quiet 
me, Cynthia, as it always was. I couldn't confidence. “ Yes, I know I can. It mayn't 
change if I wanted to. You’re all the world come soon, but it will come ; and, till it does, 
to me, as you always were.” Fll wait. You needn’t be afraid ; I won’t 



“HOl.DING THE ARMS OK THE CHAIR, SHE ROSE, HER EYES DISTENDED, HER LIPS PARTED; 

SHE GAZED STRAIGHT HEFORE HER.” 

He stretched out his hand towards her, say a word, do a thing to persuade, to force 

and she shrank back, almost with fear ; there you. You shall just be my wife ” 

was something awful in such constancy. “ No, no,” she gasped, and with a quick 

“ You mean— you mean— that what I’ve movement she snatched up her hat and 
done— the past— makes no difference ? ” she jacket ; but with a movement still more 
whispered, amazedly. swift he caught her in his arms. 

“ That’s just what I mean,” he said, in his “ But I say ‘ Yes,’ ” he said, his face bent 
grave, stem way. “ I want you to marry me, over hers, which was strained away from him. 

as 1 wanted you eighteen months ago.” “ I’ve a right to you. You’ve lost the right to 
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refuse me. That night you pledged yourself 
to me I swore to protect and cherish you. 
Trn going to. The past makes no difference 
to me 

She shook her head wildly from side to side, 
her hands pressed against his breast, her eyes 
turned up to his. 

“ No, no. Listen -"-you shall listen ! 1 

will tell you the truth ; you must hear it. 
You speak of its being })ast ; it is. 1 loathe 
him. Hut — but the f)ast may come again. 
As (k)d is my witness, Jasper, T loathe him 

with all my heart ; l)ut — Init " Her \'oice 

rose almost to a shriek. “ 1 tell you if I were 
to see him again, if he were to (onu' in at the 
door at this moment, at a-ny moment in the 
future, I — T should turn to him, hate and 
despise him as I do ; if he were only to raise 
his hand and beckon to me, 1 should follow 
him. I couldn’t help myself. It’s ” — she 
shuddcTed— “ the hold he has on me - though 
1 know what he is, and aft<T all I’ve gone 

through Let me go! It will be ])etter 

for you. For (lod’s sake, l(‘t me go I ” 

For Hod’s sake and my own, I won’t,” 
.said Jas])er. Let him come at his peril. 
1 can hold you I ” 

d’hat s(*ttl(‘d it. She slej)t that night at 
the inn. 'fhe next day Jasjx r got a spe< ial 
li('cnce,and they w(‘re married without delay. 
Tessa(ott tt)ok it with surprising plulos(ij)by 
" it agreed that it was onh' natural that 
C'ynthia, finding herself a w'idow' and in poor 
circumstances, should return to hcT first love * 
and Jasper’s j)reseTice of mind and tait 
(‘iiabled her to slide into her place in the 
village quite easily. Slie grew stronger ; the 
old brightness came back to her eyi's ; and, 
though she did not laugh miu h, she aj)p(‘ared 
cheerful and content. The less said about 
Jasper’s contentment the bet tea* ; jM'diaps, 
as in the old (lavs, it was enough for him 
to lui\T her near him, to be living in the .same 
house with her. His devotion never faltered, 
hi^ j)atience never tired, 'fheir days were as 
uneventful as those; of the rest of the x illagers ; 
and yet every day was marked by his tender 
<'ar(‘ of hei , 

A maid had been engaged to do the house- 
work ; there was no need for (\> nthia to soil 
the hands he loved to watch as she .sat oj^po- 
site him at table or beside the fire, mending 
his socks or sewing on his buttons. Some- 
times he read aloud to her, and it is not 
im])robablc that he knew she wais not alw'ays 
listening ; he thought that her mind was 
running on the past contained in those eighteen 
months which were lost to him. He did not 
guess that she was thinking of the present 
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and of him ; for no woman, other than a fool, 
could have been insensible to Jaspcr'.s worth. 
Again she drew comparisons, but they were 
now all in Jasper's favour. .She did noi loxa 
him yet, otherwise she w^aild, of course, havi 
let him know it by a word, a look, or a touch 
of the hand ; hut an infinite nspert for him, 
(|uickcned by gratitude, was growing up in 
her heart. She was glad wh(‘n he canii' in 
from the forge ; his presem t* brought her 
serenity — love w'as not far off. 

One evening Jasper I'ame in to 1(‘ll lier 
that h(‘ had to go to one of the oiitlving parts 
to .see to a machine, 'fhe tea w'as on the tabl(\ 
and he drank a cup standing up. 

“ Won’t it wait ? ” .sh(i asked. “ It’s a liad 
night.” 

“ 'I'hey want to start ploughing to-morrow .” 
he .said. “ I’ll have to go ; but 1*11 be home 
as soon as 1 can.” 

“ ril have a nice supper for you,” ‘^he said ; 
and .she went to help him on with his coat; 
but Jasper shufiled into it befoic her bauds 
had toil (bed him. 

“ Those books f ordered have comi' down,” 
he said, as be op(‘n(‘d the door. \"ou won't 
feel lonely with them.” It was the first linut 
he had left her in th(‘ evening. 

She shook her head in assent. When he 
had gom‘ sht‘ did not ojXMi the ])ai'» el, but sal 
besiile the fire, gazing at it with her brows 
drawn and the peiailiar, wustful (Mu\e ol her 
lips. Half an hour altcrwards, while she 
was still sitting there, she h(‘ard tlu* outer 
door open — it wsas never boiled and, tliink- 
ing it was Jasper come baik for something 
he had lorgoLUai, she sprang to her led and 
began to ('leur away the tea things. .Some- 
one knocked at the silling room dooi ; sh(‘ 
.set down the cups, looked puzzU‘d,and somi*- 
what start l(‘d. Mary, the maid, had gone 
down to the village to spi'iid the evemng with 
her mother. Ja.sper had lorgotlen this, nr 
he w'ould not have left ('vnlhia alom‘ in the 
house. 

She moved towards the door ; then she 
.sto})ped, a vague presentiment, the (hill ot a 
.sudden fear, falling on Iut. As .she stood, 
uiKertain what to do, the door opemxl and 
Raymond Esrnount entered. He was much 
changed ; he looked ill and hara.s.sed ; but 
something of the old beauty was there, tlu* 
old grace still remained to him. She did not 
.speak ; but she leant heavily againsi the 
table and cluU'hed it with one hand. 

“ ("ynthia ! ” he said ; and at the sound of 
his voice a shudder shook her and she pressed 
her hand to her bosom. Her eyes were* fixed 
on him as if she were fascinated, paralysed. 
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** Cynthia,” he said again ; and the old, 
caressing note was in his voice. “ Tve come 
to find you, come in search of you, to take 
you back.” 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. 


he was incapable of loving anyone but him- 
self ; but she saw that his vagrant fancy 
had turned back to her, and that, for the 
moment at any rate, he wanted her. 

‘‘ Well ? ” he asked. Aren^t you going 
to speak to me ? You will come, dearest ? 
Fve got a carriage waiting at the bottom of 

the road. It is all right ; 1 saw him go ” 

At this she found speech. 

No,” she said, sharply, hoarsely. I will 
not go. I won’t leave him — my husband.” 

For she knew, at that moment, 
that she loved him. 

Esmount drew a step nearer to 
her and held out his arms. 

“ Oh, but you will, ('ynthia,” he 
said - cooed. ‘^You won’t refuse 
to come back to the old happi- 
ness ” 

“ Fhe old shame, the old 
misery,” she murmured, brokenly. 

” ril teach you to forget that,” 
he said, confidently. ” I’ll take 
you right away. Come, 
Cynthia ! ” 

lie drew still nearer ; she 
felt herself yielding ; her 
hand relaxed its grasp on 
the table, she swayed 
slightly — and tow^ardshim. 

With a smile that grew 
to a laugh — a soft laugh 
of victory and satisfaction 
— he came (dose to her and 
put his arm round her. She 
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and was lying on his face ; from beneath 
him trickled a thin stream of red. Jasper 
mechanically stepped over this, went to his 
wife, and took her hand ; it was rigid and 
as cold as marble. She was in a trance; 
sightless, deaf, insentient. 

He took her in his arms and carried her to 
her room — the room he had never entered 
sinc'e their marriage. He laid her on the bed 
and began to make some effort to restore her ; 
but he ceased suddenly, stood for a moment 
as if in deep thought, then went downstairs. 
He knelt beside the dead man, turned him 
over, and, in the act, one of bis own hands 
and his shirt-cuff were stained red. He 
reached for the knife, and wiped the blade 
on his coat-sleeve. 

He was still kneeling, looking fixedly on 
the livid face beneath him, when Mary came 
into the room. She shrieked Init once, for 
Jasper sprang at her and tON'cred her face 
with his hand -- the unstained one. 

“ Hu.sh ! ” he said. “ Don’t disturb your 
mistress ; she is upstairs, asleep. She w^as 
asleep when I went out. Don’t wake her.” 

H(‘ released the girl, and, pressing her own 
hand to her mouth to stop her screaming, 
she fled front the hou.se. A few minutes later 
the room was filhid with a horror-stricken 
crowd. 

“ Yes, 1 did it,” said Jas])er, in an.swer to 
the stammering (juestions of the white-fa<'ed 
and trembling \'illage constable. “ You <‘an 
take me away, (iiles. Do it quietly.” His 
eyes swept the huddled mob of terrified 
peo})lc. “Don’t make a noise; don’t wake her.” 

At the trial Jasper wanted to plead 
“ Guilty,” but he was ovcTlKirnc by the 
counsel who had been appointed to defend 
liirn. This counsel was a clever young man 
who was just arriving. He did not trouble 
about the evidence for the prosecution ; he 
called only two witnesses, Tessacott people 
who knew all the details of ('ynthia’s fight 
with the murdered man. He allowed them 
to tell their story in their own way, «and he 
then addressed himself to the jury in a speech 
so eloquent, so lull of righteous indignation 
and of pathos, that, after withdrawing for a 
quarter of an hour only, the twelve good men 
and true, entirely disregarding the judge’s 
summing-up, declared jasper’s act to be that 
of “ Justifiable homicide.” And the judge, 
a.s he pronounced the acquittal, joined, but 
inaudibly, in the long sigh of relief which ro.se 
from the crowded court. 

The verdict met with universal approval. 
If it is not justifiable to kill a man in the 


m 

circumstances in which Jasper wa.s supposed 
to have killed Raymond Esmount, the man 
who came to rob him of his wife, then never 
can killing be excusable. There would have 
been a friendly and sympathetic demonslrii- 
tion outside the court, but Jasper was detainer] 
until the shades of evening and a true Devon* 
shire rain had dispersed the (Towd. He was 
accompanied home by one or two friends, 
who parted from him at his door. 

News of his ac'cjuittal had been telegra|)hed, 
and Mary was crying with relief and joy a.s 
.she met him in the passage. He knew that 
his wife had been ill - brain fever- during the 
whole period of his imprisonment. lUit, 
though she was still in bed. she was better, 
and, except for her weakness, would have been 
downstairs to receiw Inm. 

Her memory of the scent* in the sitting* 
room with Rti\'monri Esmount had com- 
pletely goni*. When she had b(*en strong 
enough lh(‘ parson’s wih* had told her that 
Jasper must have ioimd lOsmount in the 
house, and had killed him. 'Fhe good woman, 
accustomed to carrying ill tidings, had 
broken the terrible story with ttmder care 
and consideration ; and to h<‘r it seemed that 
C'ynthia had taken the tragedy strangely. 
'Fhere was horror in her face, in her cry ; but 
she s(*emed U) acc'ej^l the a('t as a natural 
one on Jasper’s j>art. She said very little, 
but turned aw'ay, hiding her lace trom the 
sympathetic eyes. Strangely still, the 
tragedy did not bring about a, relapse, and 
she continued to recovt r slowl>' but steadily. 
When Mary brought her th(‘ telegram she 
had uttered a low ers', but had .said only, 
“ Bring him to me, Mary, when he comes.” 

Jasper stood at the foot of the stairs, 
trembling as he had not trembled in the dock. 
He wvnt u]) slowly and knocked softly, 
apologeti('ally, at the door. A taint voice 
whispered, “ Jasper I ” and he went in. She 
had raised herself, and she leant forward, her 
hands pressed on the bed, her eyes fixed on his. 
They were both silent for a moment, then he 
.said : - 

“ It’s all right, ('ynthia. . . . An* you 
better? You’re looking ” 

He stopped suddenly, for she had raised 
her arms and had stretched them out to him. 
There was a strange light in her eye.s, her 
bosom was heaving, her lips were apiirt. 
Something in her face .set him shaking ; he 
would have knelt beside the bed, but she 
caught him and drew hi.s head down to hvr 
bosom. There had been love in the eyes 
that sought his ; there was love, not pity, 
in the pressure of the arms. 
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** Jasper ! ’’ she whispered, her lips touching not only of his love, but of his continuing 
his face. Jasper ! protection. 

Had there been any doubt in his mind When she was strong enough they left 
her voice would have dispelled it. He knew Tessacott and went to ( anada. They pros- 



“ SHK CAUOIIT HIM ANO DKKW lilS HEAD DOWN TO HER ROSOM.’ 


that she loved him at last, divined that his pered ; children were born to them. Cynthia 
supposed deed had won the heart which had was not again visited by a trance, and 
so long been cold to him. He was incapable memory never revealed the truth to her. 
of speech ; he could scarcely see her for the As for Jasper, his one and abiding regret was 
dimness of his sight. that his own hand had not dealt the blow ; 

After a time he raised his head, looked but he consoled himself with the reflection 
full into her eyes, then drew her to him, that Cynthia and he were one, and that, he 
his great arms enfolding her, assuring her being absent, she had but struck for him. 


SOME HOUSES I SHOULD LIKE TO LIVE IN. 


By HECKLES WILLSON. 


designs from Sketches by tbe Author.) 


[Believing that the^ subject of the following article is of interest to every householder, the Editor of " The 
Strand Magazine " would like to hear what some of his readers consider a truly ideal house, both for 
originality and comfort, and would be glad to publish a selection of ideas in a future number. ) 


r ^ IIK intelligent person who 

t ) doubts whether the English 
are a rat'e of sentimentalists 
should ('ontrast their love of 
home with the homes they 
love. “ All 1 know is,” 
confesses W. W. Jat'obs, 
“ that the average houses are 
hideously ugly, both outside 
and in, and that, generally 
speaking, people like them.” 
It is not altogether (dironu' impassivity on 
the part of the average man and woman that 
makes them go on living in the average 
house ; nor is it a sense of the merit of that 
partic ular house. Sec retly, I dare say, they 
are dissatisfied ; but the landlord has built 
it as they see it ; the locality and the rent 
suit them, and so they make' the best of a 
bad job. When they take a holiday afield, 
and iuippen to hear “ Home*, Sweet Home ” 
on a barrel-(3rgan or gramophone, the tears 
rush to their eyes, and they \(‘arn wistfully 
for the semi-detached packing-case of half- 
bakcjd bricks. It is all very pathetic - -for it 
isn’t at all the sort of house they really would 
choose lor themselves. 

I onc'e overheard an ac cjuaintancc say of a 
certain new arrival at a neighbour’s, “ Poor 
Plank, to have a child like that ! It’s lop-, 
sided, it’s dark, it squints. Poor fellow ! 
And yet this c omy)assionate critic' went back 
to live in a house lojvsided, dark, and scyuint- 
ing — to spend his clays and nights in it — to 
hug its hideousness and call it Home, It 
was a far worse afflic tion, for you could make 
something of Plank’s baby— it might grow 
into something wise and amiable and witty — 
but you could never make anything of that 
man’s house. The marvel is that people who 
will revolt against a tight, ill-fitting suit of 
clothes, who would be bitterly ashamed to 
let their friends see them in it, go on spending 
their lives in a tight, clumsy, ugly house — nay, 


even sharing a suit with utter strangers, 
handing the coat to one, the trouseis t<» 
anothc^r, the waistc'oat to a third. 

“ 'Fo-day, in England, wc str,” dec'lares Sir 
Frederick 'JVeves, “ acre* after ac're oi land 
c'overed with hc'uses whose' only external 
feature is ugliness, house's as free fron\ any 
trace of design as a row of pm^king-c'asc's, or 
.so cxjwc'ssivc' of poverty of invcmlion that the 
same' sorry feature is rc|)eatc‘d over and over 
again with the monotony of a sick man’s 
babbling.” 

And the people like* them bc'c ausi* tlu'v have 
^oi to like them ; they have* bei*n trained to 
think them inevitable, like blank’s untor- 
tiinate baby, and thc‘> make the best of a 
bad job, shutting their e>es bravely to 
obvious dc'fc'c ts. 

Oh, thc're will be a terrible revolution in 
town and suburbs some clay ! Wait until 
their eyes are opened. For within the past 
tc'U years there have arise n sc ores, hundreds, 
ot architects who are rc'adv to give them 
.something handsomer and pleasanter more 
ecmvenicmt, and more lovable lor unless a 
house is lovable it might as well be an ofiic'c* 
or a railway-station— in exchange' for their 
stuccoed wails, their yellow-bric k ])a('king- 
c:ases, their scmi-detachc’d villas. 

I have a number ol dc-signs niysc li, which 1 
have picked out at the rec|uest of the* F'ditor 
of The Strand Mac;a7Ine, every one ol whic h 
is delightful, distinctive, spacious, and full 
of modern conveniences. No one, perhaps, 
ever saw houses prec isely after this pattern ; 
but, as Turner said to someone who ci itic i/c'd 
his sunsets, “ Wouldn’t you like to see them ? ” 
And perhaps some day you will sec them. 

Charles Kingsley had a maxim that the 
external beauty of one’s own house matters 
nothing, since you arc in it and cannot aec it, 
the really important thing being to have 
plea.sant houses around which you can see. 
This maxim is altogether too altruistic for 
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me. It might 
equally apply to 
the physical ex- 
cellences of our 
neighbours. No; 
we would all like 
to be beautiful 
ourselves, as well 
as to dw^ll amidst 
beauty. 

It is no easy 
matter to make a 
choice. According 
to Mr. P:. V. 

Lucas, the only 
way to get a 
house wholly to 
one’s liking is to 
build it, and then 
“ a week after the 
last of the 
builder’s men had 
gone you would 
see somewhere 
else the very thing 
you had l)ecn wanting all the while -the 
gables and chimneys, the tile and brick, the 
arrangement of doors and windows.’^ 'I'hat 
is the tragedy, not merel)’ of architecture, 
but of life. 

The first house to which 1 was personally 
attracted some years ago was an utter per- 
version of the conventional rectangular and 
ol)lic}ue, and, I think, must have been based 
on the idea of a (’hincse bowl, and was an 
aspiration towards the globular and convex. 
It had two 
storeys, the roof 
being slightly oval 
when seen from 
above, and 
crowned by an 
oval railed ter- 
race, with a slid- 
ing floor looking 
down into the 
well of the house, 
which was lined 
with circular 
balconies. Thus 
light entered from 
the top, as well 
as through the 
circumferential 
side-windows. I 
believe now there 
IS a great charm 
in a circular or a 
semicircular 


room. From the 
drawing-room one 
could look down 
through the shaft 
to the dining- 
room below. The 
ground floor was, 
1 remember, par- 
ticularly c o s y , 
owing to the 
peculiar and 
amiable forma- 
tion of its walls, 
which tempted 
one to lean 
against them — a 
temptation 
heightened by de- 
lightful scats like 
ship’s lockers let 
into the window- 
bays. It was a 
charming house, 
hut although the 
architeetdesigned 
it ('arefully, and the cost was estimated, it 
never got itself built, ])robably because it 
was deemed too audacious an innovation. 

My next house is hascul on one I had seen 
somewhere in Sussex, with a preternaturally 
high dormer roof. Dormer roofs have an irre- 
sistible fas(Mnation forme, especially when they 
arc overlaid with tiles of a rich ripe colour, 
with just a suggestion of lichen to make them 
tone wdth the trees and lawn. Now, if in the 
midst of this sloping roof you posed a sort of 

colonnaded hay 
with a little tiled 
gable of its own, 
and pierced your 
dormer with a 
couple of small 
window s, and 
added two more 
high-pitched 
wings, what a 
delightful effect 
you W'Ould pro- 
d u c c ! I am 
speaking here of 
exteriors, but in 
this case, as in 
the others, the 
interiors could 
correspond 
perfectly. The 
great hall and 
living-room would 
greet you as you 
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entered, at onre homely and dignified, with 
polished floors, and bay windows fitted 
with deep cushioned seats. I'he kitchen and 
servants’ quarters overhead would have a 
wing all to themselves, se[)arated from the 
rest of the house by double doors, so that no 
culinary odours ever penetrated, 

1 on('e earned my fiassion for a dormer 
roof so far as imaginatively to construct one 
which was all roof — tliat is, from the chimney 
it reached down to the very turf, with pleasing 
hipped gradations like a very steep toboggan 
slide. The last and fourth section formed a 
sort of canopy tor the house-dog, 


Mansard had power to affect the conven- 
tion. Anyhow, Mansard’s roofs are gene- 
rally covered with slates, and I turn 
from slates as 1 turn from all kinds of 
drabhery. 

My next house exemplifies a very simnd 
idea which ought to be valued more generally. 
It is based on the not ion of a storeyed pyramid , 
three storeys, or four if you count the cupola, 
each smaller than the siibjiK'cnt one. Tlu* 
projecting root of each storey formed a 
veranda or promenade deck, which, when 
sheltered by an awning in wet w^eather, would 
give one a fine strip of floor-space in whi('li to 
take exercise and think. 'J'he only untavour 
able c onsideration about such a house' is that 
externally it leaves very little* to the imagina- 
tion, and in this respt'e t, for all its ingcTmity 
and diminishing tier u[)on tier, it is really not 
much better than the jiacking-ease dc'sign. 

In a human dwelling, colour, 1 should 
])rc'mise, plays an insist cMit and c'ssemtial part. 
\'ou c'an almost lend the appc'arance of 
intricacy to a design by a judicicnis use of 
toTU'S. 'Fhat is why old hoiM s, constna led 
at intervals throughout sc‘V(*ral <x*nturic's, 
with tiles and brick-work of chlTcrcmt periods, 
are so attractive. In this case* the* c*flc‘C't was 
tried in different bricks lour sorts of old 
ones being used, and different tiles -and the 
glory of this house was the multiplicity ol 
its timbered hay-wdndow^s and the sense*, of 
mystery in its interior. Once yon knew* it, 
it was all right and Iricndly, but, as the poet 
says, “ you had to know- it first.” Tiuxe vva.s 


or in which fowls might take shelter. 
There were other peculiarities about 
this house. Its base was smaller 
than its middle, and imparted what 
I thought, and indeed still think, a 
very fine and crhoicc effect on the 
whole. I would still like to live in 
it, although it never could be my 
only love. 

I have dwxdt much upon the 
idea of the high - pilc'hecl roof and 
the general sloping roof with a long 
course terminating on the grouncl 
itself, for I attach the utmost inv 
portance to roofs. The house where 
the roof is not visible, wdiere there is 
no collection of lines, is no real 
house at all. Most London houses 
are not real houses in this sense - 
only over -covered w'alls. It used 
not to be so, but this kind of dwell- 
ing came in with the Georges on 
the wave of reaction, and not even 
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a beautiful com- — --7 ;; 

manding oak stair- 

site the front door, Jfl) 

whi('h was a great ^ 

joy to me as long 

ratluT 

turrets of gold) ~ ■ 

when, near (alnc, 

in Wiltshire, 1 sighed for simplicity and a 
thatch. 'i'his idea was based upon a 
splendid thatched barn. It was itself but 
a glorified barn, but how glorified ! how 
ample ! how generous ! and yet how snug and 
cheerful were its interior spac es ! Above ran 












turret 

gether 


IDEA WAS HASKI) UPON A SPMONDJl) 

THA I CH El) IJARN.” 

idea, for a single stone lower is alto- 
too stark and solitary for comfort. I 


a wide gallery, lined by the doorways of the propose to build this dwelling of bri(’k,of more 
six or eight sleeping-chambens. Below were than one tone, and crown it with a dark reddish 
two splendid apartments with four different tile canopy. The two towers would be con- 
Icvels, with little stairs, and lit on both sides neeted by covered bridges. In one would be 
in the most pleasing manner by the great undertaken exclusively the business of cooking 


l)ay - window^s 1 
love. 1 had to give 
up the thaU'h 
finally ; but some 
day it is my fixed 
determination to 
live in a thatciied 
house. 

The circum- 
stance that put 
me off this line, 
and upon one far 
more e x t r a v a- 
gant, was the 
sight of a certain 
old lodge in a 
Kentish wilder- 
ness, built in the 
turret style, 
which struck me 
as capable of 
adaptation to a 
house I was going 
to build. On re- 
flection, I think 
the only thing 
that would recon- 
cile me to a stone 



and eating, and in 
the other of dis- 
course and dream- 
ing. UndcT each 
roof )uld be a 
magi c' a 1 ]ilea- 
saunc e from which 
to view the pass- 
ing show, to 
smoke one’s ])ipe, 
and take one’s 
ease. 

1 suppose 
everyone has been 
drawn since the 
days of the Swdss 
Pamily Robinson 
to a house in the 
tree- tops, and if 
this w'ere practic- 
able, as J have, 
on at least one 
occasion, seen it. 
nothing could be, 
at any rate in 
summer, more 
delightful. In 
fancy I have fre- 


dwelling at all oney thing that would reconcile me to a stone <iuently taken up 

would be the twin dwelling at all would be the twin turret idea.” my abode m some 
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surh luxuriant arborial cot ; and when the 
autumn came and the leaves dropped one by 
one from the boughs, what more sim[)lc than 
to replace them by leaves that did not w ither 
and, if they are affixed properly, do not fall ? 
'J'his constancy of leaf w'as exhibited on many 
trees at the Shepherd’s Bush P'.xhibition dur- 
ing the past summer, and if we could not turn 


always well ventilated, cool in summer and 
warm in winter, economical to build and 
keep in repair, and yet (juite small and 
pleasing.” 

Every connoisseur in house-planning and 
house-living knows that there are too many 
rooms in a house — it is all cut up intt> rooms ; 
and, on the other hand, there are too lew 


to art to rec- 
tify Nature’s 
shortcomin gs 
what a dull 
w () r 1 d w e 
should live in ! 
Seriously, the 
house in the 
tree - to|)s is 
only for the 
summer, and 
hardly for 
these islands. 

The next 
best thing is 
a house which 
takes the tree 
into partner- 
ship, and is 
built on the 
ground. Wil- 
liam Morris 
tellsof a Iricnd 
w'ho built his 
house in an 
orchard with- 
out felling a 
single tree. 
My house, 
then, would be 
a fx\a u t i f u I 
chalet built 
around one or 
two trees, and 
.so become^ a 
living thing 
with its roots 
in ' M o t h e r 
Earth, and a 
very part of 
Nature , with 













































‘xoTiiiNr, coCLi) up: morp: lunaoini nc ihan a hocsp: in ijii 


closets and 
( u pboii rds. 

r he wall'' 
should be full 
of (iosets and 
cu]) boards. I 
know it would 
eiK'ouragt* the 
kind ol pciiple 
whose i(h‘a ol 
tidiness is to 
throw' things 
under the bed, 
and that un- 
tidiness is 
nuTeh having 
things out ol 
place, and the 
phu'e for all 
things would 
be 111 cup- 
boards. \'ou 
(ould lhr(»w 
e \' e r y t h mg 
into c u p- 
boards il vou 
weu* loo lazy 
to hung them 
up, and when 
the cupboanb 
got too lull 
and llie dot^r 
wouldnot simt 
you wtuild set 
to work and 
ha\ e a general 
(iearing - out. 
And spa< ions 
mutal t lo.-,ets 
w^oulddoa w.iv 
with heavy 


its standing house of oak united and serene wardrobes and chests of drawers and bureaux, 
before the most tremendous efforts of the gale. All this kind of heavy furniture is supertlu(»us. 


Before I reach the very culmination of my 
fancy in houses, I should like to say a w^ord 
about interiors. Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A.; 
thus describes' the house of the future : “ A 
house that is noiseless arid dustle.ss, whose, 
windows of unobstructed glass open and shut 
at a touch, where no floors creak or doors 
rattle, the house that is weatherproof and 

Vol. xliL—SI* 


Hou.ses should be provided with conveniences 
of this kind, instead of having them brought in, 
having previously been constructed pronus- 
cuously for a quite different people and a 
different sort of house. When you want to 
make a table, you simply let down one from 
the wall, or take away leaves and detachable 
legs and set up your table in the middle^ 
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returning it to the wall when you liave 
finished w'ith it. 'Fhink of what a lot of 
furniture we could abolish in this way ! 
Could anything be more ridiculous than 
portable washstands and slop-basins ? If 
every room had one of these fitted into it, 
as has every steamer-cabin, how simple a 
thing the hardest part of domestic service 
would thereby become ! 

My ideal house would have a double wall, 
ensuring an even temperature. There would 
be no corners 
in any of the 
rooms, all angles 
being rounded so 
as to facilitate 
the removal of 
dust. Fireplaces 
would be spacious 
and built of brick, 
so as to retain 
tfee heat. My 
hearth would 
not, I hasten to 
say, be con- 
structed at the 
expense of the 
area of the room. 

Each fireplace 
should be a bay, 
as each window 
should be a bay. 


The staircase would be twice the 
width of the ordinary staircase, and, 
of course, sash-windows would be 
abolished. 

Of course, all the foregoing are 
new houses. Where old houses are 
not to be had it is often possible to 
utilize old materials. No greater 
mistake there is, and yet one often 
committed, than to tear down a 
beautiful old house while the possi- 
bility of repair and adaptation 
remains. 

1 think, uj)on reflection, that the 
kind of house for which my love 
would be most lasting — that is, if 
it were a new house — would be the 
kind of house indeed which seemed 
to grow up out of the earth, 
mound-shaped, none of whose main 
lines were vertical. Such a house as 
this, gifted with gables, intelligent 
with bay windows, and crowned 
with an irregular roof, would lie 
beautifully upon the bosom of old 
Mother Earth. Then it would be 
all that 1 have described and more, for it 
might be all this in its fashioning and appurte- 
nances, but it might still want character, it 
would still lack “ atmosphere.’^ That is 
where a house reflects the individuality of its 
inmate. Some houses, beautiful in them- 
selves, also borrow distinction from their 
actual occupants. The final touches to 
any house must be in the nature of an 
inspiration, or be the result of the accretion 
of the years. 





MY 



By WALTER DANNAGE. 

Illustrated ty Dudley Hardy, R.I. 


iT may ha\'c bta'ii an '‘xhihition 
of insular j)r(‘jiKli(‘t‘ ; or il 
ina\ h.ivc been thi’ itsuU ol 
r('a('t ionarx paiiiu caused by 
tiiesie^eol Sidney Street, ior il 

haj)pened just alter that. As 

a matter of ta< t, howex er. 1 
had started the day badly. Johnny had left 
lus duek in the tub oveniiirhl. Tlu' mornin^^ 
was dark ; the duek was dead w hite. Naturailx , 
1 did not see the thin^ under the water, and sat 
on it. Not only did the piec es ( ut me, but I 
had to promise the ehild a nexv bird. Muc h as 
J aj)prove of my son’s lox'e ol animals, even of 
china ones, I cannot hel]) thinking that it was 
extremely t'areless ol the nurse to allow him 
to leave his toys about. I dare say this mis- 
adventure really had a <^ood deal to do with 
the laet that the matinh bored me so much. 
It is not easy to respond to the inanities of 
a star comedian when one is suffering from 
recurrent twdnges of pain. 'I'his w'as my first 
visit to the theatre after returning home, and 
I was annoyed to find that the play was an 
adaptation from a foreign work. I think 


that this gave a partii ular bias 1o mx hilherlo 
xagm* resenlUM'nt ag,iiie.t things in genera). 

It was fjuitt* dark, but not h»ggx, when we 
troo])(‘d out ol the iheatie, and the' rain had 
slopjnd ; but the streets wcm' shimmering 
seas in which motor vc'hieh's ol exeiy kind 
skidded and hooted. As it xxas the* ( hnst 
mas holidaxs, exery jilac c ol enteitainm nt 
was disgorging its crowd on to the alieady 
thronged pavement — in lact. 1 xvtC. alnin^t as 
much struck by the numbers ol nlle pc'oplc* 
who could afford the leisure to gc> iht* 
])lay in the alternoon as I was ])eituib(cl b\' 
the horde ol forc'igner.s in London, ^^c^und 
me raged Babel. Even th(‘ jac k 'far’. I 
and there waTe many about, ajiparentU on 
Lhristmas leave— had an un English appc'ai' 
anc'e, with their strange' cajis and theii long 
hair. Not knowing where to gc't china tov-*, 
I stood awhile on the edge of the paxemc'Ut 
and pondered. 

As 1 stood, I felt [laralyzed by the xast 
maelstrom of traffic in front, and my nerx(‘'i 
were jarred by the orgy ol noise. I'irst a 
long, piratical motor, fitted with two Idinding 
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searchlights and carrying a stuffed black cat 
on its prow, slid by. As it passed, one of the 
crew sounded an instrument which emitted 
the Last Post ” in chords. Beyond, a 
second car moaned with the deep tone of a 
liner in a fog ; while the siren of a third, 
which was hurtling through the slush in the 
opposite direction, wailed like a lost spirit. 
I was then startled by a gurgling grunt, 
repeated several times diminuendo. This 
brutal noise — suggestive of elemental things, 
of death and of slaughter-houses — made my 
blood run cold. Why did the authorities 
allow the cries of dying animals to he repro- 
duced in the streets of the capital ? 

But it was not only the ear that was 
affronted. My nostrils were assailed by the 
pervading stench of petrol and burnt lubricant, 
while my eyes ached from the riot of illumina- 
t*on which smote them from every side. The 
discTcet blackness of night was vanquished 
by the flaming cressets, desecrated by the 
flickering sky-signs, offences against taste, 
and marvels of perverted ingenuity, which 
intermittently shone out and were occulted 
on high. A reeking juggernaut in the shape 
of a motor-omnibus (‘lanked by , and, thinking 
that I saw a (diance of (rossing the street, 
I stepped gingerly off the pavement. 1 was 
at once driven back by a triplet of shrill yaps 
at my elbow, as a pea-green taxi-('aL ski-cd 
past sideways, missing me by inches. The 
braked wheels threw slush over me, while 
the pale, foreign-looking driver shouted some- 
thing about people sleeping in the street. 
Before I ' could frame a suitable reply the 
abomination had yapped its offensive way 
into the centre of the traffic', leaving me 
choking in a trail of blue smoke which clung 
to the slush. When I reco\'ered from the 
shock I was in a thoroughly nasty state of 
body as well as of mind, and 1 spent a few 
moments in scraping slime from m)' face and 
clothes. No. I did not like London, or its 
cosmopolitan population. 

Finally managing to struggle across, I 
walked on and soon passed the porti('o of a 
restaurant which catered for the thousand. 
In the windows, among placards of “ Theatre 
Dinners,^* Theatre Suppers,’^ I saw the 
announcement of a new meal, “ Matinee 
Teas.” Feeling in need of rest and refresh- 
ment, I turned into the plac e. At the very 
entrance I was almost thrust back into the 
street by the strong smell of food, the crash 
of music, and the crush of people. But I 
persisted in forcing an entrance and found 
mySelf in a large and over-ornate hall. Every 
table was packed^ and the programmes in the 


hands of many , showed that they too had just 
come from the theatre. Harassed-looking 
aliens were rushing about with food, and above, 
the clatter could be heard the wail of a 
string or('hestra. As I wandered down 
the room looking for a seat, I was unfavour- 
ably impressed by the general deterio ation 
in manners. Quite a number of people seated 
at the table.s looked up and stared at me 
lather offensively. 

On one side of the hall were some uni- 
formed musicians. They were all pale or 
swarthy, and looked tired ; and all except 
the conductor, who was extremely bald, had 
long hair. Indeed, his polished head formed 
a striking contrast to those of his fellow- 
artistes. I could not help sympathizing with 
these really musical men, whom the struggle 
for existence compelled to live confined 
in a stuffy atmosphere of food, grinding out 
the same programme over and over again 
to unappreciative crowds. The conductor 
appeared the most bored. He was a heavily- 
built man with a fiercely upturned black mous- 
tache and pouchy eyes, and really interested 
me. As 1 was speculating whether he was 
an exiled potentate— a prince in disguise — 
or a political refugee, our glances met. Some- 
thing in my appearance must have amused 
him, for the tired look left his eyes and he 
grinned and said something to two of the 
performers near him. The three stared hard 
and laughed whilst they continued to play — 
laughed offensively. I knew that their 
merriment was at my expense, and I experi- 
enced a revulsion of feeling. Not only did 
these dirty Anarchists and otherwise undesir- 
able aliens swarm into the country and take 
the bread out of ihe mouths of honest, deserv- 
ing Britons, but they insulted the people who 
showed them hospitality ! 1 am, unluckily, 

a physically small man, and, strongly tempted 
as I was to an assault, felt that I might get 
the worst of an encounter with these savages. 
Being of a retiring nature, even victory in a 
knock-down and drag-out fight in a public 
restaurant did not appeal to me. Defeat was 
still less attractive. No, I could not afford 
to force my way to the orchestra and beat 
these scum of South-Eastern Europe over the 
head. I must devise some other less crude 
form of revenge. 

I fancied, as I stalked away, that some ol 
the waiters, that usually obsequious and tip- 
hunting race, smiled. There they were, in 
rows, in pallid battalions, clever, attentive, 
yet with a covert insult in their servile expres- 
sions. What a contrast they formed to th.* 
heedless crowd they were serving ! How 
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many thousands of such subtle, industrious 
foreigners were there not in London alone — 
all waiting ? What were they waiting for ? 
I loathed their flat, pale faces, their smooth 
hair, their complacent air of efflciency. Yes ; 
they were grinning — offensively ! These 
fellows— musicians, waiters, all — wanted a 
lesson ! 

Search as T would, I could discover no 
vacant seat, and was about to give up the 
hunt, when a major-domo of flunkeys stepped 
forward and bowed. 

“ Vill you blcasc to go ubstairs ? Zere is 
hlenty of rhoom.” 

Leading me up a gorgeous flight of stairs, 
lu^ ushered me on to a broad gallery which 
ran down one side of the hall, where a waiter 
showed me to a table next, and end on, to 
the balustrade of the gallery. T observed 
that both the waiter and the table bore the 
fatal number of thirteen ! (3f the six seats 

at the table, only four were oc'('uj)ied. On 
its farther side were a small boy and two 
ladies. On the near side the two chairs 
closest to the edge of the gallery were empty 
exce})t for some umbrellas, a muff, and a 
man’s hat. In the third seat sat a man. 

Before any words passed I took a dislike to 
this party. No one made any offer to move 
the things so that I could sit down, and I 
stood cjuietly looking at the man. lie 
scowled, and the two women glared at me — 
offensi\'ely. The boy brand ish(‘d a fag-end 
of dough-nut, and said “ G’way ! ” 

“ Excuse me,” 1 remarked to the man, 
“ do these things belong to you ? ” 

” What’ch you think ? ’ was the surly 
rej)ly. As the speaker looked me down and 
then uj) I had a strong im])ulse to seize the 
})roperty and hurl it down into the hall below. 

“ 1 should like them moved.” 

D’you w\ant to sit at this table ? ” 

( Vrtainly.” 

“ Yer don’t want both chairs, I suppose ? ” 

“If you take the things off this end one, it 
will do.” 1 felt tempted to hit this person 
on the neck. But, as I have said, 1 do not 
like being mixed up personally in brawls. 
Besides, it was a thick bull-neck, and its 
owner could have given me three stone at 
least. 

The gear was ungraciously moved off the 
end chair. 

‘‘ Some people do shove in,” said one of 
the ladies. 

Yes,” replied the other ; “ they seem to 
want the ’ole ’all.” 

“ Eughh ! ” grunted the man. 

“ G’way I ” snuffled the youth. 


In spite of this astonishingly encouraging 
reception I sat down, firmly drew off my 
gloves, and ordered tea and a buttered scone. 
Here, evidently, were more people who required 
a lesson ! 

1 come of a stock which prides itself on 
paying its debts, on the staunchne.ss of its 
friendships, and on the strength of its entnitieSi 

I had now at least two accounts to settle 

one against the bulgy-eyed bandit from the 
Balkans and his fellow-('onspirators down 
below, the other against the party ot Yahot^s 
at table number thirteen. If my mac'lvina- 
tions for revenge should succeed in including 
incidentally some of the cosmopolitan minis- 
ters to the pleasure and luxury of Minlern 
Babylon, so much the better ! 

I first turned my attention to my immediate 
neighbours. The man on my .^ide of the table 
wu'' a thick fellow with what, T believe, is 
called the ” torso of a gladiator,” and looked 
all the bigger for his fur-lined overcoat with 
aslrai'han collar. He had a florid fac e and 
a heavy jowl, and his moustache was waxed 
and twisted so tight that his upper lip was 
pulled out of shape. In his tit‘ was a large 
diamond ; on the fingers of his left hand 
were two more ; 1 eon Id not see how many 
there were on hi.s right hand. Hut, for all 
his jewTllery, the man inspired no ('onfidenc'e, 
Ili.s personality suggt'sled a ('omlanation of 
buti'her and bookmaker, modified by a temt'h 
of the dealer in things that are neither ruw 
nor iresh. Possibly he handled ” ole ( lo,” 
rabbit-skins, or fried fish in bulk. 1 have 
never, to rnv knowledge, met a [)urvey()r of 
tripe, but 1 felt that this person would have 
been a perfect .seller of that comestible ; his 
hands were made for it. Beyond .^('owling 
for a moment, he i)uid me no more attention 
and was .soon deep in a paper of a c lass which 
stamps its reader. In the centre of the three 
opposite .scats was thc^ spou.se ol the* tripe 
merchant, and obviously the mother of tlic 
boy. Almost middle-aged, massive, with 
dark hair and bright colouring, she was of the 
breed that is addicted to furs, satin, and 
precious stones. Beyond stating that she 
wore a hat of the variety described as a 
“ Lha.se-me-('harlie,” and had the skin of 
some furry animal w'ound round her neck, 
I am not capable of describing her dress. 
On her left was a lady friend. This person 
had similar rich tastes in apparel, and her 
fortune was certainly more in her dros.s limn 
in her face, with its flaccid white cheeks and 
dark eyelashes. 

On mamma’s right, alongside the balustrade, 
was her hopeful, a promising youth of some 
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five summers. Hands, face, table, and plush 
cover on top of the balustrade proclaimed the 
fact that he had been feeding, and I was 
thankful for the three feet of smeared marble 
between us. Curly-haired and ruddy-cheeked, 
he was a fine child, only missing beauty 
through a certain over-lusciousness. He was 
clad in a black velvet doublet with silver 
buttons, a frilly linen collar, and a bow of 
Stuart tartan ribbon ; from which presents 
1 surmised that he might also be wearing a 
kilt. He kept his mouth open and ])reathed 
with audible difficulty. These symptoms 
were not unknown to me, and I mentally 
christened him the “ Adenoid.’’ J know the 
brand of child well, spoiled, overfed, at this 
moment almost gorged. Of course, as I 
studied him, the little lamb put his tongue 
out. 

The two persons, evidently bosom friends, 
were still sipping tea and were deep in intimate 
conversation. “ Yes, deear j what I feel 
about this place is that you do get yer money’s 
worth, what with the mirrors, and maride, 
and the silk plush. 1 do like silk plush. 
D’you know, deear ^ that Doris got one of these 
new beaded plush mantles^ at Push and 
Feather’s sale for next to nothing ? She ’ad 
to fight for it ; but what do you think she 
picked it up for ? ” etc., etc. 

Both used the word deear ” with that 
iteration which deprives a word of all mean- 
ing, and with the nauseating intonation 
suggestive of undesirable intimacy, if not 
complicity. 

By the time I had completed my survey 
of my company the waiter brought my food, 
and bleated drearily, “ Pot of tea. Butter’ 
zgone.” 

** Well, where has it gone ? ” said I, 
thinking for the moment that the idiot had 
dropped it. 

‘‘ Butter’ zgone,” he bleated again. I 
got annoyed. 

“ So I see ; quite gone. Don’t talk about 
it ; fetch some more.” 

Zome more zgone ? ” The man was a 
perfect fooh 

‘‘ No ! More butter ! ” 

After he had departed, bewildered and 
reproachful, to carry out my bidding, I 
noticed that there were traces of butter on 
the thing in front of me. 

Other people were also finding trouble with 
English as now spoken in London. Just 
behind me I overheard the query 

** Chelly, Worn pouding, or draifel ? ” 

And this was Merrie England I 1 sighed. 

** G’way ! ” countered the Adenoid, 


promptly. He then continued, “ I want 
some more dam, ma.” 

There was no reply. The two friends had 
now reached the ‘‘ She sez Sez I ” stage 
of confidence, which is the most difficult to 
interrupt. But the child was no sensitive 
plant ; he laid a sticky paw on the velvet- 
clad arm next him : — 

“ Ma ! I want some more dam.” 

Give over, Leo ! You’re not going to ; 
you’ve ’ad enough. Give over, or I’ll fetch 

you such a slap in a ” The admonition 

died away in the recital which was resumed, 
I thought he was going to cry. Not he ! 
He put out his tongue at his mother, and 
then at me again. ’Pon my word, I admired 
the little devil’s spirit. The last thing I 
wished him to do was to weep, and so break 
up the party prematurely— before it had 
received its lesson ; and 1 determined to 
humour him. With a furtive glance round, 
I protruded my tongue. He grinned. I 
smiled back. So far we were all square, and 
the child’s responsiveness gave me a sudden 
inspiration. 1 might make use of him as an 
instrument for my purpose ! But how ? 

At this moment the band struck up a 
rollicking air, and the vender of tripe at last 
looked up from his paper. 

“ Wot’s this— ‘ A Little Bit Off the Top ’ ? ” 
‘‘ Go on,” replied the lady friend. It’s 
‘ ( ome Where the Booze is Cheaper.’ ” 

I glanced at the programme. The piece 
was a selection of English airs ; but, with the 
exception of this and a few other numbers, 
the entire list was composed of foreign music'. 
This again aroused my militant patriotism, 
and 1 leaned over the balustrade to look at 
the band. There it was, just beneath us, 
so placed that the occupants of our table or 
of that on either side could easily have dropped 
things on to the performers. The shiny bald 
head of the conductor caught my eye. It 
was almost vertically below and between 
myself and Leo. Myself and — Leo ! Leo — 
the instrument ! Why should not little Leo 
drop something? 1'hat would be action, 
possibly productive of reaction, which might 
cause two birds to be killed with one stone. 
Something — yes ! But what ? 

I sat back in my chair, and, in order to 
keep the “ instrument ” mellow and in tune, 
again protruded my tongue. Then, whilst 
seeking inspiration, I allowed my gaze to 
wander round the hall. A number of the 
customers were, of course, foreigners ; but 
amongst the scores eating, drinking, and 
listening to the music were many obvious 
Britons. They were nearly all young-feller- 
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me-lads, and were accompanied' either by 
Gladstone bags, underneath which were 
strapped hockey-sticks, or by big hats, under 
which were the young things they were 
escorting. 

As I looked round, between mouthfuls of 

zgone,^^ from one group to another, my 
attention was attracted to a charmingly 
pretty girl seated at a short distance from me. 
She was trying to eat neatly a large and 
sticky piece of confectionery, while the half- 
furled veil on the edge of her hat was stri\'ing 
to prevent the consummation of her desire. 
So far all had gone well, and she had intro- 
duced one end of the coveted object between 
her lips. Her pretty white teeth had actually 
closed on it, when down came the veil with a 
run. The suddem strain was too muc h for the 
delicac y. It broke in tw'o, and fell on to the 
table with a splash. As the brown shell 
crumpled up a visc id white fluid oozed out. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she laughed, spluttering. 


My word ! said the girl next her# 
“ That’s done it ! 

It had ! 

I beckoned to Number 'Thirteen. He did 
not see. I nearly called “ Waiter ! ** but 
stopped just in time. T might need tliin 
fellow as a friend. Patriot as I am, I happen 
to possess a smattering of foreign language?! 
sufficient to prevent my making use of the 
word “ Kellner/’ “ ()ber,” 1 whispered, 
(onfidentially, and the man was at my sidu 
in a moment. 

“ W hat’s the brown thing that young lady’a 
got on her plate ? ” 

“ Zauzage and mashed.” 

“ No, no- over there.'' I pointcxl. The 
damsel was too l)usy wiping her sleeve to 
notic e my lapse of manners. 

“ A('h ! C'hogedate cglair.” 

‘‘ Are they— er-“ni('e ? ” 

“ Yes, vair goot \'hip gream inside, 
ausgezeic hncl. speciality of ze haus.” 
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Anglo-Saxon, especially as some might be 
playing their own national music. In any 
case I would try to ensure that a frenzy would 
be reached this evening. 

The band struck up, the music starting in 
that misleading, humdrum way which to the 
uninitiated gives no sign of the culmination. 
The time for me to intervene had almost 
come. Papa, mamma, and lady friend were 
all occupied ; baby alone was attentive. 
Looking over the edge to get my alignment, 
I quietly placed a couple of eclairs on the 
ground between two pillars at the edge of the 
gallery near my left foot. I then caught 
Leo's eye, assumed a leer of invitation, and 
wagged my head to the lilt of the music. I 
felt rather a beast, but it had to be done. 
The little fellow was evidently highly strung 
and musical, for as the “ Hooded Death of 
Hindustan," hypnotized by the drone of the 
reed-pipe, sways in response to every motion 
of the snake-charmer, so did Leo, open- 
mouthed and snuffling to the rhythm, imitate 
my movements. 

The music dragged slightly. The per- 
formers wanted inspiration ; they needed 



THEY RACED PAST ME PANT1N«J AND MUTTERING STRANGE 
WORDS IN CZECH, MAGYAR, OR POSSIHLY RUSSIAN.” 


“ Bring me a plateful. A dozen." He 
looked mystified. “ Don't you understand ? 
Twelve — zwolf Eclairs." ^ 

With a muttered exclamation the startled 
man vanished. 

While he was gone .1 laid ground-bait by 
winking alluringly at Leo. When the waiter 
placed in front of me a dish of long pieces of 
pastry all sticky and brown on top, the child’s 
eyes assumed a more congested look than 
ever, and his snuffling became as painful to 
hear as that of an aged pug scenting a chop. 
Pointing to the dish, he said : — 

“ Ma, I want some of themJ^ 

His mother was now quite absorbed. To 
judge from chance words, she was discussing 
the unsavoury details of the latest murder, 
which was at the moment a universal topic, 
in spite of the well-meant efforts of the daily 
Press to allay morbid curiosity by keeping 
reports on the .subject down to several 
columns a day. Again did a sticky hand 
essay to attract a neglectful parent’s atten- 
tion. But^ vexed at the interruption to the 
spicy narrative of horrors to which she was 
listening, she did not turn her head. 

No, deear ; you’re not to it. Sit down 
and give over." 

It was my chance. Nodding hard at Leo, 
I cut an Eclair in two, and surreptitiously 
pushed one half over towards him. He 
watched it with bulging eyes — 
seized it — began to eat. Meanwhile 
I toyed with one. "J'he sickly thing 
was full of a glutinous mess, but I 
made much play of enjoyment, 
smiling the while at my victim. 

He soon disposed of his share — 
inside his mouth, outside his 
mouth, and on his hands. I shoved 
over the other half. Again did he 
try to do his duty ; but the last 
inch disappeared slowly, and I could 
see that mummic’s little lamb had 
now had more than enough, and 
would not spoil the plan in my 
mind from any desire to eat the 
means whereby it was to be effected. 

The conductor’s baton rattled. 

The next piece on the programme 
was a ** Rhapsodic Hongroise." 

I have always thought that the 
average orchestra is rather weak in its render- 
ing of rhapsodies. To interpret this class of 
music properly necessitates that the per- 
formers should be carried away, and Britons 
cart rarely work up to the accumulative 
frenzy of the climax. Possibly the foreigners 
down below would do. better than the stolid 


ginger, I had no ginger ; but I had 
eclairs. I took one and, screened partly 
by a friendly flower-vase on the balustrade, 
leant over the edge, aimed carefully, and 
dropped my bomb. , I had time, before I 
drew back, to see it burst on the bald 
head beneath. Passing the whole dish of 
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Adairs to my young friend, I again nodded. 
Ciiildren are curiously imitative ; with a 
chuckle of delight, Leo grabbed one and 
hurled it over. 

Though the drag in the rhapsody now 
became more marked, the music con- 
tinued. I believe these musician fellows 
are trained to go on playing when any- 
thing unusual happens, in order to allay 
possible panics. Their discipline was to 
be tested highly. 


I gently propelled overboard with my left 
foot the missiles already laid on the floor, 
seized my bill, and rose, giving my trusty 
ally one farewell leer. He was deeply en- 
grossed in the game, and, with the lack of 
moderation peculiar to yiiuth, was heaving 
eclairs over as fast as he could grab them. 
I was sorry, but I had no control over him. 
I walked swiftly to the cashier's desk and 
paid my bill. “ Number Thirteen ” was, by 
chance, close at hand. Pressing a douceur 
into his willing palm, I said : — 

“ I think those people are throwing the 
food about.’’ 

We both looked towards table thirteen. 
The music had not quite stopped ; but the 
nature of the instrumental and vocal sounds 
that were wafted up from below suggested 
to me — from what I had read — portions of 
the score of some modern operas. A sub- 
dued murmur also was rising from the body 
of the hall, “ Number Thirteen ” and I dis- 


tinctly saw the child twice throw |ioniti>thfau| ■ 
over the rail. Then hk father, 
observed his off|pring reach for ' 

missile in the dish? There was a scre<irh frmil ' 
both ladies and a shriek from the little oii| 
as the brutal parent leaned across the tabl# 
and roughly seized in one of his huge pawl 
the tiny hand wdiich grasped the 
tionery. Under this additional pressure thl 
dainty must have burst, for from between the 
father’s begemmed fingers exuded spurts of 
cream and cho(!olate--~the induhit^ 
able and damning proof of gtiilb 
rhe orderly-minded Teuton was 
aghast. “ Zoh I ” he murmured. 

“ Aber das ist fatal ! ” 

“Ja,” I replied; ‘‘fatal!” 
Giving him a gentle push towards 
w hat was [irobably going to be the 
centre of the (‘oming cyclone, 1 
added, “So ’was rnacht man nicht,” 
and w^alked quietly downstairs. 

Half-way down 1 was met by a 
rabid person in uniform carrying 
a violin-bow. He was taking the 
stairs three at a time, and looked 
as [i he had been interrupted in 
the middle of a sham})oo. A short 
head behind, running neck and neck, came 
two others, also in uniform, also demented. 
One had the stick of a bass drum in his 
hand ; the other waved an oboe. They raced 
past me panting and muttering strange 
words in ("zech, Mag)'ar, or possibly Russian, 
Amongst the “ also ran,” close behind, 
were several waiters and the major-domo. 

By the time I reached the door of the 
restaurant the uproar in the gallery had 
become really scandalous. However, it was 
not my business, and I strolled out into the 
shining streets feeling considerably better 
than I had all day. 1 had done something 
for my country. 

Fortified with a large-size cigar, purchased 
at the nearest tobacconist’s, I walked back 
towards the scene of my labours in order to 
discover, if possible, their result. The crowd 
on the pavement seemed thicker than ever 
as 1 approached the hostelry, and a proces- 
sion, headed by a huge policeman, was forcing 
its way from the portico through the heaving 
mass as a battleship cleaves the main. 

I became one unit of the wave of humanity 
driven back towards the edge of the pave- 
ment. The leading constable forged through 
the crowd, shouting his slogan, ” Pals ahmg 
there ! Pass along, plea^ie ! ” Behind In^ 
came two policemen, hustling along a big 
man in an overcoat from which muttered 
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strips of astrachan. He must have been a 
desperate character, for the guardians of 
the peace were none toof gentle in their 
treatment of him. Indeed, some of the 
crowd were moved to cries of “ Shime ! ** 
“ Don’t ’andle 'im so crool.” Then followed 
three officers, each gently but firmly escorting 
a gesticulating man clad in a plum-coloured 
bastard Hussar uniform, consisting of short 
coat, skin-tight breeches, and long boots 


long, dark hair clinging across their eyes ; one 
carried a half of some wood wind instrument. 
In the rear, unescorted, followed a lady 
carrying a small boy in Scotch attire. 
She was shrieking. He was shrieking. He 
was also excitedly waving in the air one 
dirty brown fist, while he tugged with the 
other hand at some obviously - drowned 
animal clinging to the lady’s neck. Behind 
her back hung a wisp of feathers. 
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all the members of this curious gang were 
dripping wet, and were smeared with glisten- 
ing patches, specially evident upon the 
ruffians in fancy-dress. It was a disgraceful 
exhibition of the seamy side of the life of a 
great city, and I drew back in disgust until 
the procession, with its numerous rag-tag 
and bobtail, had gone by. 

The crowd was “ passing along according 
to order, and I succeed^ in crossing the 
j)avemcnt and, after a struggle against the 
tide of humanity ebbing from the restaurant, 
in reaching one of the expanding gilt doors 
in its portico. Under its lee I clung on like 
a piece of seaweed to a slu ice-gale. A large 
hall-porter was wiping his hands on a duster. 
He looked me up and down and sc'owled. 

‘‘ What’s up, porter ? ” said 1, in an airy 
lone. Case of pocket-picking ? ” 

Eyeing my clothes, my bools, my hat, he 
paused mistrustful. I resented this inspec- 
tion ; it was offensive, and reminded me of 
what had taken place inside the building. 
Then my fat belted cigar and its aroma came 
into play. With a final polish of his hands 
he beamed. 

“ No, sir. I didn’t see the parties till the 
scrap was nearly over, but 1 believe that the 
gent with the retriever collar to his overcoat 
’ad some words with the ’Ungarian Hor- 
cliestra, and three of ’em run up and give ’im 
wot for and a thick ear with their instruments.” 

“ Three to one ? ” I ejaculated. “ Did 
they hurt him much ? ” 

“ I guess they got a bit of their own back ; 
but ’e’s a man wot can look after ’im.self and 
don’t lay down to it.” 

“ You know him, then ? ” 

Not to knmv ’im, but I’ve orften seen 
’im perform and passed the time of day with 
’im. It’s old Benjy Bilkheimer.” 

Indeed I ” 

Yes — you know — the acroback. Retired 
from the perfession now and keeps a tidy 
little pub — the Dressed Crab, full licence — 
down Spitalfields way. Teaches Jew-jitsu 
or somethink of that. ’E was one of the nuts, 
and no error, in ’is time. The * Injerrubber 
’Ercules, or the ’Uman Borgon stricter,’ they 
called ’im. But I expect you’ve seen ’im do 
a turn at one of the ’alls ? ’ 

And this was the man whose neck I had 
contemplated punching ! Verily and indeed 
had I avoided the ill-luck of the fatal number. 

I whistled gently. 

Yes, that sounds as if he were a bit of a 
fighter, certainly ; but it was heavy odds,” 

1 said, 

‘‘That's right; it was a bit of odds — 


but I do like a man as fights fair. 
no call for ’im to pour a pot of cocoa and H juA 
of custard over people. It’s an ’ound^s irufi 
Real dirty, I call it.” 

“ Did he actually do that ? ” 

I can’t say as I saw ’ini, because I didn*t 
get upstairs till the scrap' was over, ww# 
luck ; but T ’andled a few of them on the way 
out, and I ’aven’t got the stuff off my 'amis 
yet. Throwing drink about, even if it in 
temperance, is foul fighting, that’.s what it k] 
and I shouldn’t ’ave thought it of a man of 
Benjy’s class. But it’s in the breed, I 
suppose.” 

The porter ceased his account for a minute 
while he attended to his duties. Keep bark 
there, please. The restaurong is close'd for the 
evening, sir. No admittance this way, nVm, 
No, ma’am, there’s been no fire nor murder 
in the ’all, only a slight accident to a bands- 
man. This way out.” 

I (lung to the gate ; though the outgoing 
stream had thinned a little, I still had to hang 
on. Amongst those who slowly pressed past 
were a young man and a girl -both British. 
He was vainly trying to smooth out the 
corrugations in a top-hat. 

“ That fellow’s hat has been in it,” I 
remarked to the doorkeeper. 

“ Yes ; the ’alters will come off best out 
of this. It’s their benefit to-night.” He 
looked hard at me. ” You’ve ’ad a bit of a 
tumble yourself, sir ? ” 

“Oh, no,” replied I, with a somewhat 
guilty (onscience, rather taken al>ack. “ Why 
do you think so ? ” 

“ Why, your ’at wouldn’t rome to no ’arm 
for a bit of brushing. No offence, sir, but 
just look in that mirror.” 

I looked. Not only was my face slightly 
streaked, but my hat was thickly spattered 
with mud — the legacy of the green atrocity 
that had barked at me an hour earlier I 

“Ah, that was a taxi splashed me,” 

“ Yes, narsty things, them taxis. I’ll give 
it a brush-up, if you’ll allow me, sir. I ’ave 
a brush rounii the ('orner.” 

While the hat w'as being tended and I was 
trying to improve the condition of my face, 
I became thoughtful, not to say a little 
remorseful. It was not only that my hat 
was a new one. Its state explained so much. 
How much was it answerable for ? 

“That’s better, sir.” And a renovated 
topper was handed to me. 

. Thanks. Did these--er— brawtera do 
much damage ? ” 

He chuckled. “ I never see such a mesl 
as there was up above — not for year$ and 
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years and donkeys’ ears ! What with tables 
turned over, crockery smashed, food spilled 1 
When the four of ’em ’ad clinched, it was 
nigh impossible to get them apart. The old 
Borgonstricter ’ad a strangle ’olt on one, and 
’is legs tied in ’alf-’ itches round the other two. 
It wasn’t till they fetched up the ’and« 
’ydrant and ’ose, and let old Benjy ’ave it 
cold in the ear-’ole, that they broke away. 
The missus was right in it too, and pitched a 
long fairy-tale about a drunken furrincr with 
a bruised face and a top-’at ’oo’d tried 
to poison the child. 


he concluded, in a louder tone, to a would-be 
customer. 

“ I’m so glad I wasn’t there,” said J. 
** What a hot-tempered lot these foreigners 
are ! They’re positively dangerous.” 

“ Oh, the waiters weren’t in this, except to 
try and separate the scrappers, and get kicked 
in the face and soused. It wasn’t their 
funeral.” 

“ No ; I meant the musicians.” 

“ Love you, sir, the bandsmen ain’t 
furriners. I’hey calls ’em the ‘ Puce ’Un- 

garian Horches- 


She let the bands- 
men ’ave some- 
thing on appro, on 
’jjT account.” 

” Where is the— 
foreigner? ” I still 


had sufficient spirit 
left to be annoyed 
at this des(Tiption 
of myself. 

’iVs done a guy 
— if there ever was 



“a R1‘.N0\ ATEI) TOl’PER WAS HANDED ME. 


tra ’ ; but that’s 
to please the 
('lass of cus- 
tomers we get. 


'J'hey come h(Te 
to see life, and 
want something 
('ontinental and 
w i (' k e d - 1 i k e. 
That’s why w(i 
gives ’em French 


one; but the 


mc-nus, German 


woman was fair dott^^ and 1 don’t believe beer, and evervtliink of that.” 


there never was none. A furriner ])oisoning ’er 
kid ! Why, the little nipper w’as fit enough 
to do ’is bit for the old firm. ’E nearly 
chewed one of the conductor’s ears orf. 
Poisoned ? Not ’alf ! 1 seen the man’s ear.” 

Puzzled as 1 was by all these negatives, I 
dared not interrupt. 

” When the lot was dragged apart ’alf- 
drownded, some fool scratches ’imself against 
a switch. Turns off the lights in the gallery. 
Then, of course, someone else must sing out 
* Fire ! ^ That put the lid on it ! The 
women were screaming and fainting in ’caps. 
1 can tell you, it.w^as as near i)anic as ‘ ki.ss 
your hand.’ Case for an inquess it would 
’ave been, if the boss ’imself ’adn’t gone up 
and made the remains of the band play slow 
music. He’s up there now with some of the 
cashiers, booking names and complaints. 
Restaurong is closed for this evening, sir,” 


“ 'I'he hand not ioreigncTs ! ” J gasped. 

“ I don't think. They’re Bert ’Uggins’ 
little lot from Pcckhum Kye way. Most of 
'em used to play at our ’Armonic' ('lub not so 
long ago. Bettcrc^d theirselves now .” 

“Was- is— Mr.— Huggins— the conduc- 

tor ? ” 

“ That’s right — with the bald ’cad.” 

My pouch-eyed Balkan prince - Bert Hug- 
gins, of Peekham Rye ! Incapable of speech, 
I made a feeble and involuntary gesture of 
disgust w ith my hand, and accidentally threw 
away my cigar. 

“ What’s the time ? ” I asked, irrelevantly. 
• “ Time, sir ? Six-thirty, sir.” 

“ Good night, porter. I must be getting 
home now,” said I, doing the necessary. 

“ Yes ; it’s goin’ to be a wet evenin’* 
Good night, and thank you, sir.” 

I went. 



W eather- 

Wit. 


/W Pll ^ probable that the weather, 
wiyy more especially the British 
^ occasion 

mSI n humour — good- 

RjB i a m humour and ill-humour — 

RjS K wM fci] than any other institution. 

The small boy’s definition in 
his school essay, “ The weather is a thing you 
talk about when you have not got anything 
else to say,” ignores the essential importance 
of the weather. It is not only a great subject 
" -it is also a great joke. The remark one 
hears to the effect that “ This weather’s no 
joke ” is not to be taken seriously. And that 
other remark, “ Funny weather we’re having,” 
enshrines a literal truth. 

“ The weather,” one humorist has written, 
“ is like the Government, always in the wrong. 
In summer-time wc say it is stifling ; in winter 
that it is killing ; in spring and autumn we 
find fault with it for being neither the one 
thing nor the other, and wish it would make 
up its mind. If it is fine we say the country 
is being ruined for want of rain ; if it does 
rain we pray for fine weather. If December 
passes without snow, we indignantly demand 
to know what has become of our good old- 


'1'HK Fiksv WKAinKk 
(Published the day of the Floml.) 

“ The fair weatlier and drouf?ht prevailing thioughout the world 
for the past month will continue lo>Uuv, with wutm, Kotulwtly 
winds, becoiniriK variable. There i*i no rain in sight,’' 

From " l‘tick'’—EiMlMh Copifright, bv mrmmwn ttf Jmm 
Ifenderiton tt Eom. Ltd, 


fashioned winters, and talk as if we had betm 
( heated out of something that had bought 
and paid for ; and when it does snow our 
language is a disgrac'c to a ('hristian nation. 
Wc shall never be content until each man 
makes his own weather and keeps it to him* 
self.” 

It was Mark Twain who wrote a book and 
prefaced it with a few meteorological descrif> 
tions : “ The weather contained in this book.** 
Then he asked the reader to select therefrom 
his own weather for any particular j)eriod of 
the story. 

As to cold, we have been told of a place 
where the cows fro7.e stiff all the winter, and 
when spring came they thaw'ed out and sup- 
plied the inhabitants with 
i( e-cream all the summer, 
Sydney Smith has 
described a day so hot that 
he wished to strip off his 
flesh and sit in his bones. 
There have been times so 
wet that the very ducks 
began to climb trees, and 
fogs so thick that a man 
has kissed a pretty neigh- 
bour in mistake for his 
own wife or sister. 

It is a transatlantic 
humorist who reminds us 
of the probable experi- 
ence of Noah*» (on- 
temporaries of the firW 
weather prophecy. He 
of course, had prophesii 



* March. 

Bg George CruikskaiJc.- Reproduced from " The Comk Almufunck'' W30. 
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Suj'KREKor.ATiON (A Rku-.nt SkH-ICH in Hoi. horn). 
Heprodwied by kind tHirnmtioii of the /‘roprietors of “ VunehS 


** Fine weather/’ and then came the 
Deluge. 

But every humorist has had a shot at 
the weather, and no country has been so 
prolific in weather humour as our own, 
unless, indeed, it is America, where 
meteorologicaT vagaries arc almost as 
trying as with us. 

The March winds and April showers, 
which Cruikshank delineated in Ihe 
( omic Almanac ” for 1835, have of 
themselves inspired the pens and pencils 
of a host of writers. John Leech made 
many drawings dealing with the weather 
in the pages of Punch and elsewhere. 
Thackeray wrote an amusing paper on 
“ How to Ascertain the Weather,” full of 
useful hints. 

“ Perhaps the best method,” he wrote, 
‘‘ of ascertaining the fact of its being warm 
or cold is to go out into the air ; but , if you 
are unable to do this, and a person coming 
in from out of doors is seen to rub his 


hands you may presume that the atmo- 
sphere' is chilly. 

“ When the water-carts are particularly 
active you may expect rain ; and if a flash of 
lightning is visible, prepare for thunder.” 
This joke is a perennial one, as appears in 
the adjoining illustration. 

“ When you see the advertisement of a 
flower show, it would be prudent to provide 
yourself on the day named with an umbrella. 

'‘If your water has not come into your 
cistern you may conclude there has been 
frost, unless you happen to be in arrears with 



A Detkk.minfd r)j* I imist.-— “ Well, thetr’s one jjood thing s 
this ’ere weather, Chawlie. Ihe flies don’t bother yer.” 

Kt’prwiuced hy kind permiiteton of the Proprielon of “ Punch." 



In Cask or Snow.— Seasonable suggeMion to our Out-ol-Town Brethren. 
**JPu«ie"^Snptuik CopyHplU, hy pemiMfon qf Janm Hendanon dt 8on», Ltd. 


your rates, w’hcn the pheno' 
rnenon may be otherwise 
accounted for.” 

How terrible snow can be in 
winter our cousins across the 
Atlantic know better than we, 
and the mockery of Sunnyside 
Villa and other suburban 
“ nests ” is well depicted by 
one of their artists herewith. 

“What you need,” once re- 
marked a doctor to his patient, 
“ is change of climate.” 

“ Change of climate ! ” cried 
the 'man. “ That’s what’s the 
matter with me. If the climate 


^ W^TBER - WJT. 



A century jind half i^ 
people used to 
the weather jpro^c^tiiijlitionii 
in Partridge's Alnmilao. 
day Partridge hidiself put ? 
up at a country ,jnh for 
dinner. The hostler advimi 
him to stay ^e night, US it 
would certainly rain. ‘*Non^ 
sense ! ” said Partridge, and 
proceeded on his way. Soon 
a lieavy shower fell, Which 
so impressed the traveller 
that he instantly rode back 
to the inn and offered the 
hostler half a crown if 
he would tell him how 


Not Such Disagkfkahlis VVhAiiiKK 
FOR THE Haymakers as Some Pkoi’LK 
Think. 

Rc}>rwiuced by ktvd wmnUtim of the 
Proprieiort of " Punch" 


would only keep the same a 
few days running 1 would be 
all right.'' 

This mutability of the 
weather reminds one of the 
indignant customer who re- 
turned to the shopman say- 
ing • 

Look here, that barometer 
you sold me a month ago has got 
out of order. It won't work." 

** No wonder, sir. Look 
what a lot of weather it's 
'ad lately ! " 




''Drat These March Winds. I Can’t ’Ardly Move Against 'Em 1” 
Ktprtdnetd by Ictnd permitsion 0 / the Proprietors of " Puw^" 


C(»Nj>ucT«>K. - “Theies nu need to Maml' 
sir. Plenty of room up in front.” 
flettrffdured by kiwi of the 

Proprietorn of “ Punch.’' 


he knew rain was inpni- 
nent. 

“ Well," replied the man, 
with a grin, pocketing the coin, 
“ the truth is, we have Part- 
ridge’s Almanac here ; and he\s 
such a liar that whenever he 
promises a fine day we know 
it will he foul. To-day set 
down as fine," The weather- 
prophet, like many other 
weather-prophets before and 
since, passed on discomfited. 

Haymaking in rainy weatl^er 
can still be made exhilar- 
ating, as witness Mr. Cakle* 
cott's Pmch drawing, **Not 
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such disagreeable weather for the hay- 
makers as some people think/’ 

It will be remembered that the illustrious 
Mr. Dooley^ after much cogitation, came to 
the conclusion, which he confided to his 
friend Hennessy, that ‘‘ There’s two kinds iv 
weather — human weather and weather-bureau 
weather.” 

** No wan knows,” continued the philoso- 
pher, what causes bureau weather. No 
wan knows what causes human weather. 
Hogan says th’ seasons is caused be th’ sun 
movin’ fr’m th’ thropic iv Cancer to th’ 
thropic iv (apsicorn, an’ whin ’tis in wan 
place, we suffer fr’m th’ cold, an’ that’s winter, 
an’ when ’tis in th’ other place we suffer fr’m 
th’ heat, an’ that’s summer. Hogan says it. 




'1»E CaRI'PUL Mo'IHEK, 

Vrnm " Pitek English Copyright, by j 
mission of James Itemierson tt /Sons, j 


wan man’s guess is as good 
as another. That’s our 
weather. 

“ TW Weather Bureau 
ought to lave it alone an’ 
shtick to its own, that 
rains whin they’se a high 
pressure in Maine, an’ 
snows whin they’se a low 
pressure in Texas. 'Fh’ 
Weather Bureau weather 
is good parlor weather, 
but th’ kind we have to 
dhrive sthrect-cars in is 
out-iv-durc weather, sub- 
ject to all the rigors of 


Customer (trying on m:icl%iiitt)sh) : 
“ Good weather for you — and mackin- 
toshes. " 

Salesman : “ YeSj sir ; but, on the 
other hand, trade in garden -hose is 
absolutely at a standstill." 

Reprodvcod by kind psunissimt of the 
Proprittors of " Pnnnh " 


but Hogan can’t tell ye 
why, if that’s so, th’ days 
don’t get hotter from 
March sthraight through to 
October. Some people says 
th’ summer’s caused be 
fires in th’ bow’ls iv th’ 
earth, where hell used to be 
whin 1 was a boy ; but if ye 
believe that, why ain’t we 
cooked th’ year round ? 
Father Kelly thinks ’tis th’ 
spots on th’ sun does it, 
an^ Schwarzmeister thinks 
*tis th’ brewer’s agent. 
Iverybody has a guess, an’ 



A Capital Method of Preventing your lieing run into ii? a dense fog said to be to carry 
'a loud motur-horn, and to Round it every few seconds as you walk along. 

Reprodw d by kind permission of ike Proprietors ** Pwiek." 


WEATHER -WIT. 
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There are some interesting a| 

philosophy as regards the weath«t ll^ Itift 
gested by some of the drawings shflSWi 
with — ^as for" instance, that w Mr. . 

bus conductor, who congratulates 
upon the absence of flies in winter. But thfre 
is nothing to beat the story of the Auterieatt ' 
tourist who came across a man out West 
sitting on a stump. “ How’s the weather 
treating you ? ” he asked. “ Pretty Utleiv 
able, stranger,” replied the man. '* I had 
some trees to cut down, but a cyclone came 
along and levelled them for me.” " ^at 
was a piece of luck,” cried the tourist. “ YeS ; 
and then,” continued the man, “ there was R 
storm, and the lightning set fire to the brush* 


The Philosophic View. —Mrs. Top- 
flatte ; “ Anyway, George, we oughtn’t 
to complain ; it does very nicely as an 
ice*box. ” 

From **Puek"—Kngliah Copyright, by per- 
mission of Jame» Henderetm tk Sane, Ltd. 


th’ climate. The Weather 
Bureau’s weather is on a 
map, an’ our weather is in 
th’ air. That’s why th’ 
pro-fisser fails an’ Clancy’s 
leg is a gr-reat success. 
’Tis an out-iv-dure leg.” 

don’t believe in anny 
kind iv weather prognostifi- 
cations,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, 
“if I was goin’ into th’ 
business I niver wud pro- 
phesy till th’ day afther.” 


The Simple Li fe. —Charwoman : “If ycr please, sir, th' landlord say* as W can’t 
do nothing, 'cos the Ih.itchei’s busy with the ricks.*’ 

Reproduced by kind jtermtMton of the Prof>netara of "Pnneh.' 



Sbeinu the Qthkm Half.— Fashionable Slummer (anxious to say the right 
thing) : “Beastly weather for motoring, tsn't it?" 

bypermkyfopefJmtMtMetmr^ JM, 



wood and saved me the trouble of 
burning it.” “ Remarkable ! But 
what are you doing now ? ” “ Oh, 
I’m just waiting for an earthquake 
to come along and shake the 
potatoes out of the ground.” 

Once an old Scots weather- 
prophet at Whit tinghame informed 
Mr. Balfour that “It’s gaun to 
rain seventy-tvyia days, sir.” 

“ Come, come ! ” said the 
statesman. “Surely the world 
was entirely flooded in forty 
days.” 

“ Aye, aye I ” was the respon^wj ; 
“but the warld wasna^ sae weel 
drained as it is noo.” 

There have been many iimh)li|lg 
drawings of adventures In t|ie 
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Thk Cooi est Tumr. in Mfrry-Go-Rounds. 
fVom *T«cA: *-^Knyliih Copi/nght, by pemummi of Januin Ilenderiton d: Son», Ltd. 


March winds, but surely few funnier than 
Mr. Raven Hill’s dear old lady striving to 
make headway against her conception of a 
very sturdy and obstinate Boreas. 

How well we know that phrase^, Plenty 
of room/’ most frequently applied to over- 
congested clumps of human beings in trains, 
omnibuses, and theatre pits ; but surely the 
prospect of room was never so uninviting as 
when the situation is as it is shown in the 
sketch .on page 543. 

Some people are never satisfied, and even 
the- prospect of making a small fortune out 
of mackintoshes does not damp one trades- 
man’s grief at the slump in garden -hose. 
Another drawing exhibits a careful fowl 
protecting her brood with umbrellas. 

It is an art to be able to say the right 
thing — even about the weather—at the right 
time, but the benevolent slummer who was 
engaged in “seeing the other half” cannot 
be said to have been happily proficient. 

Never is wet weather so trying as in the 
country and to those who are endeavouring 
to lead the simple life. Its miseries are well 
exhibited in Mr. Gunning King’s drawing. 

No one likes to be, as Mr. Mantalini ex- 
pressed it, a demd damp, moist, unpleasant 
body.” 

The workings of indoor heating apparatus 
are often very trying to the patient house- 
holder, but let us comfort ourselves in thinking 
that it is only in America that the steam- 
rad4tpr couJd become coated with (rpst and 


elicit from the long-suffer- 
ing housewife the remark, 
“ Anyway, George, we 
oughtn’t to complain; it 
does very nicely as an 
ice-box.” 

Of all aspects of the 
weather, fog is, perhaps, 
the least amusing in it- 
self, and yet it has been 
provocative of a great 
deal of amusement in 
the world. Fogs have 
always been the friend 
of farce. It is rather 
tragic when you are 
caught in one and have 
to find your way home 
in it. It is then that 
Mr. Pears’s device of a 
motor-horn would come 
in useful. 

Why is it no one 
has thought of an aquatic merry - go - 
round for the seaside? In such a summer 
as this last it would enjoy enormous 
popularity. 

Lastly, wc often hear popular expressions 
used unmeaningly, but the weather-worn bus 
horse who volunteered in a certain contin- 
gency to eat his hat was not going outside 
the limits of the normal. How well the artist 
has caught their despairing expressions I 



During Noon Hour.—" Whew 1 If this Isn't the hottest day 
had, I'll eat my hat ! " 

fVom " Puek’'~~-Btwhah'Ciipvri0kt, by vemkmion of 
HewUrton yc Sony, JM, 



Jack Halsey s Unmooring. 

By EDWARD PRICE BELL. 

Illustrated by Frank Gillett, R.I. 


HAT’S the use to bring it out 
at all, Jai'k ? The agony’s 
over.” 

Jack looked at his wife, 
across his face, shadow-like, 
passing a twitch of pain. 

“ Ycju’ve fought a good 
fight. Working day and night, doing every- 
thing yourself, spending nothing for help 
these many years, you’ve almost killed your- 
self. The paper’s dead ; let it rest. Stay 
at home lo-nighl. The c'hildren are asleep. 
Supper over, we’ll go for a quiet stroll, you 
and I, alone. We’ll walk out on the narrow 
hill-road, whore the trees interlace so bewiteh- 
ingly, and where the moon and stars look so 
close and so lovely in the river. There was 
where 1 learned to love you, Jac k ; there was 
where you asked me to be your wife ! ” 

Jack covered his face with his hands. 

“ (bine ! In two minutes I'll be ready ; 
in ten minutes we’ll be care-free lovers again.” 

The man pushed away from the table, 
straightened himself, and looked down at 
his wife with the ghost of a smile. 

‘‘ Margie, every day you’re a fresh wonder. 
I thought I knew you years ago. Pshaw ! 
A man never knows a woman — never will.” 

“ Why, what do you mean } ” 

“ Well, just that. This is my last night’s 
work on the Mines Mirror. However good 
my fight. I’ve been beaten. To-morrow the 
sheriff sells me up. We’ve got nothing but 
four babies, a black cat, and a yellow dog. 
And yet, smiling like a bride, you say to me, 
we’ll wander in the old haunts to-night, and 
be care-free lovers again I ” 

Margie rose, puckered Jack’s thin lips 
between her fingers, and kissed them thrice. 

‘‘ Of course. Now let’s get ready.” 

Jack took down his battered straw hat, 
set it on the back of his head, and folded his 
arms. 

“ I’ll tell you, Margie. Let me bring out 


the Mines Mirror on time once more. 1*11 
put my valedic tory in double-leaded type. 
Everything will be regular till the bailii! 
walks in. Then — when and whither you 
like ! ” 

Stepping out into the dark, Jack paused. 

For a moment he stood by the threshold, 
silent and motionless, then suddenly stole 
back into the room. Margie had lowered 
her head on the table, hidden \\vr face l>titween 
her arms, and was so))l)ing us if her heart 
would break, (ontriving to force down a 
great lump in his throat, jack laid his handvS 
softly upon her hair. 

“ There, my poor angel, don’t cry I To- 
morrow, once, more, the sun will rise over 
this valley ; mayhap he’ll bring healing in 
his wings.” 

Making his way slowly towards the office 
of the Mines Mirror, Jack Halsey felt 
strangely helpless. Somehow all power, all 
c!ompet(m('e, seemed suddenly to have gone 
out of him. His old straw hat drawn forward 
on hib eyebrows, he walked with his hands in 
his pockets, his shoulders slightly stooped, 
his eyes on the pavement. He was tall, 
loosely knit, and pale. Hi.s eyes, neither 
grey nor blue, were a little of both. His hair 
was thin and fair. His face w0f's long and 
almost as innocent of beard as a woman’s. 
The gloom of the man was in a congruous 
setting. He moved along a street dusty, ill- 
lightecl, and deserted. Right and left loomed 
vacant shops and hou.ses. To Jack’s hear- 
ing the very leaves of the shade trees rustled 
as he remembered to have heard skirts rustic 
in a chamber of death. 

The office of the Mines Mirror ^ cornpri.sing 
a single small room, was at the top of a creak- 
ing stairway in the centre of the village. 
Trudging up this stairway. Jack unlocked 
the door and pushed into a dark, warm air, 
redolent of ink and tobacco. Lighting the 
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lamp above the imposing-stone, and also the 
one above his heaped-up case of wet brevier, 
he lifted a window and looked out into the 
starry night. On either side of the valley 
the hills bulked brokenly against the sky. 
At one edge of the village the river brawled 
along its rocky channel, the sound seeming 
to Jack unusually distinct — a circumstance 
due, perhaps, to the deep stillness of the night. 


thought, going about his work in a big, onc^ 
seated motor-car with six low-lisping cylinders 
under its protrusive engine-hood. Jack’s 
first impulse was to rush out with a joyous 
shout of recognition. Then, remembering 
his old straw hat and shabby suit, he turned 
quickly down a side-street. 

“ Not that Joe wouldn’t have been as glad 
to see me as I was to see him,” muttered 
Jack, thoughtfully. “We 



boys always were particu- 
larly happy together. 
True, neither Frank nor 
Joe has paid arty atten- 
tion to me for many years. 
Still, 1 dare believe both 
think of me often, and 
love me yet.” 

In Jack’s character, from 
earliest childhood a moody 
and sensitive character, 
burned two deep-seated 
passions — a love for the 
old homestead and a love 
for writing. His share of 
the money from the farm 
he stuffed into his pockets, 
went a little way down the 
valley to the big town, 
bought a small newspaper 
outfit, and started the 
Mines Mirror in the 
flourishing coal - mining 
village within an hour’s 
walk of the old home- 
place. Here, as a very 
young editor, he met 
Marjorie Friend, youngest 
daughter of the village 
preacher. Marjorie — 
everyone called her Margie 
— was a beautiful girl, with 
golden hair, blue eyes, 
rosy cheeks, a fresh, sweet 
laugh, and a heart full of 
romance and emotion. At 


“JACK LAID ms HANDS S01<1LY UI'ON 1 

Shutting the window, Jack lit his cob-pipe 
and sat down in his cane-bottomed editorial 
chair to think. 

Just across the hills was the spot of land 
where he was born, the youngest of three 
brothers. When their parents died they sold 
the farm and divided the money equally. 
Frank, the eldest, became a famous engineer ; 
and Joe, the second son, an even more famous 
surgeon. ’ Only a few days ago Jack had seen 
Joe the city, his sharp face clouded by 


^ uair. their first meeting Jack sur- 

rendered unconditionally. 
Far from handsome, yet he at once attracted 
Marjorie ; and, after she had talked with him 
a few summer evenings as they strolled by the 
river, or sat under the big elm in her front 
garden, she loved him unutterably. Married 
in six months, in six years they had four chil- 
dren — three lovely girls and a miniature 
prototype of Jack — and life, not without 
happiness, was yet hard and anxious enough 
for them. 

“Concerned as I am for the children/’ 



JACK HALSEY *S UNMOORING. 


j!k«iid Jack, crossing his legs, clasping his hands 
in his lap, and staring at the type-covered 
imposing-stone, ‘‘ my keenest grief is con- 
nected with Margie. I can’t help thinking 
how deliciously pretty she used to be. Now 
she’s almost as pale and thin as I am — worked 
to the bone, her heart gnawed out. I’ll 
wager Margie could have had either Frank 
or Joe — could have had anybody. Cer- 
tainly she was the sweetest girl that 
ever gave to this poor place a touch of 
glory 1 ” 

Suddenly, violently clearing his throat. 
Jack struggled up from his chair, as if his 
reflections were strangling him. Throwing 
off his hat and coat, he rolled his sleeves 
above his elbows, and made ready for the 
night’s work. 

Had Jack none of the ambition, none of 
the talent, of the Halsey family ? 

From the first issue his paper was a brilliant 
literary and not at all a bad financial 
success. Its quaint poems, its comic matter, 
its passionate utterances on big affairs — all 
written by Jack, who wrote everything — 
were copied in the newspapers and magazines 
far and wide. From a little boy Jack had 
written in the woods, and by the waterside, 
alone. Nobody, not even his own mother, 
ever saw anything he wrote in those early 
days. Most of it, wit and humour, philo- 
sophy, emanations of the religious spirit, 
poetry, he destroyed as soon as it was finished. 
The remainder he locked in a rough little 
writing-table in his own room. One night his 
father found him poring over a manuscript 
by the light of the moon streaming into his 
bed-chamber. 

“ Read it to me, Jack.” 

But the boy was so perturbed, so painfully 
embarrassed, that his father promptly left 
the room, grimly smiling, and mumbling to 
himself : — 

** Strangest boy in this country. Wonder 
what’ll become of him ” 

Lengthy and gangling though he was, 
nevertheless Jack long had been the champion 
swimmer at Blue Crag Reservoir, a fine body 
of water, higher up where the valley became 
a gorge, that attracted expert swimmers from 
far and near. They said of Jack that, diving 
and swimming, his sinuous figure threaded 
the water with almost the nimbleness and 
swiftness of a trout. If he had physical 
efficiency, had he physical courage ? One 
day a quack doctor came to the village with 
a band of musicians, and started business in 
the evening under a gasolene flare. Jack 
Stood in the crowd, listened to the music, 


H9 

followed the quack’s harangue, and saw the 
miners’ money flowing into his coffers. 

The next morning Jack called on the new* 
comer. 

“ If you don’t leave towm at once/’ 
said he, I’ll attack you in my paper, and 
some of the rude fellows here may consider 
it in the public interest to hang you.” 

If you intend to wTite me up in your 
paper,” replied the doctor, you had better 
make your will first.” 

The following day— Saturday — was Jack’s 
press day, and the Mines Mirror contained 
a blistering arraignment of the quack. When 
Jack had run off the paper and sent it out, he 
put a copy in his pocket and went to see the 
medical man. 

“ I’ve written you up as well as I can,” 
said the tall, pale editor, a ([ueer light in his 
eyes. ” The paper’s in the streets. I thought 
I’d bring your copy myself.” 

Jack laid the paper before the quack, 
pointing to the article about him. That 
same morning one might have seen a motley 
crew of itinerants quietly disappearing down 
the valley road. 

Among the many effect ivt' things Jack 
wrote for the Mines Mtrror one article stood 
forth unmistakably as his masterpiece. It 
was a tribute to the soldiers —to the men who 
had fought for their country, and come home, 
and to the men who had fought for their 
country, and left their broken bodies on the 
field. Prominently displayed in the Mines 
Mirror, this tribute created a veritafde 
scn.sation. It was reproduced, within 
laurelled columns, in the World Tribune, the 
foremost daily of the country. Soldiers’ 
organizations everywhere wrote to Jack, 
glorifying him, and telling him his article 
had been cut out and framed for their club- 
rooms. One day Jack was sitting oii his 
tall stool at the case, distributing a handful 
of type, when the door opened, and a huge, 
dark, hairy, brilliant-eyed, smiling man 
walked in. 

** Where’.s the editor ? ” asked this giant. 

I’m the editor,” said Jack, getting down 
from the stool and approaching the visitor, 
with the handful of type balanced on his left 
fingers. 

“ Are you Jack Halsey ? ” 

” Yes,” said Jack, extremely nervous. 

” Did you write that article about our 
soldier chaps ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Jack, faintly, brushing a 
lock of thin hair from his forehead with the 
back of his type-soiled free hand. 

‘"Then, my boy, at last I’ve the good 
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fortune to meet one of the rarest spirits of our 
time. Let me clasp your hand, black though 
it is with the grime of the trade. My name is 
Bold McEnnis. Did you ever hear of me ? 

Jack’s lips trembled. 

“ Hear of me—^of course you have. But 
you don’t know the editor of the World 
Tribune as well as he knows the editor of the 
Mines Mirror, Jack, my clear fellow, your 
paper, this little mining-town paper of yours, 
has been on my desk every week since it was 
born. I’ve been inexpressibly charmed by 
your verse. I’ve roared over your drol- 
leries. As to your master-stuff, time and 
again some strange, poignant quality in it 
has caused the lines to melt and swim before 
my eyes. Finally came the climax — finally 
came that prose ode to our fighting-men — 
and I cried aloud, ‘ I’ll go up the valley 
to-day ; I’ll see Jack Halsey face to face.’” 

That dramatic visit had happened a good 
many years ago, when Jack was at the zenith 
of his enthusiasm .and prosperity. Before 
Bold McEnnis left the village — he did not go 
without breaking bread with the country 
editor and his little family — he told Jack, if 
he ever wanted to come down the valley to 
the big town, there was a good post waiting 
for him on the World Tribune, Bold McEnnis 
never came again, and never wrote ; but 
often Jack heard from men on the World 
Tribune that he was still the big-hearted, 
brilliant autocrat of that powerful journal. 

By and by something happened in the 
village that Jack had not counted on. One 
vein of coal after another was worked out. 
There were half-a-dozen deserted shafts, their 
grey, silent timbers marking the landscape 
like tall skeletons. The miners began to 
troop across the hills to other diggings. The 
general population shrank. Many shops 
were closed. Jack’s advertising and job- 
work fell off. He had no heart any more for 
his jokes. His quaint, sweet verse was miss- 
ing. His leading articles lacked the old 
throb of passion. The subscription list 
steadily shortened, and at last Jack was so 
heavily in debt that the wheels of the State 
were in motion against him. 

Midnight. 

Jack diligent at the case. 

His tall stool pushed aside, he is standing. 
Over his eyes projects a sweat-stained green 
eye-shade. His face, close-set to his work, 
is white and sad, yet alight with energy and 
thought. He is working unweariedly, rapidly, 
as if he were quite fresh. His long body 
sways rhythmically, and as it sways the silence 


is broken by the sure, swift click of the type 
against the burnished steel of his composing- 
rule. On one side of the room is the flim^sy 
editorial table, with a column of pigeon-holes 
rigged up at the back. On the opposite side 
stands the hand-press, arms in the air, long 
black roller ready on the ink-pad. In a 
corner rises a job-press, with foot-pedal and 
flywheel. Behind the compositor the impos- 
ing-stone, black with type in locked chases, 
shows the paper nearly ‘‘up ’’—entirely, 
except a part of one column in an open forme. 

To his valedictory Jack added the last 
stickful with a deep sigh. Then he walked 
to the editorial table, picked up an envelope, 
and opened it. The communication was 
from his old, watchful correspondent at Blue 
Crag Reservoir. It was written in lead- 
pencil on ragged-edged scrap paper. There 
was an unusually large amount of it ; this was 
what first struck Jack. Then he noted that 
it was not, as ordinarily, composed mainly 
of personal items. 

“ It’s a story,” said he, running earnest 
eyes down the first page, turning to the next, 
and reading on with deepening interest. 

“ Capitally done ! Now one knows what 
makes the river sound so loud to-night.” 

There were torrential rains in the uplands. 
The hill-streams were raging. Fields and 
meadows were under water. The houses of 
farmers and shepherds were flooded. Much 
livesUx'k had been drowned. Many people 
were without food or shelter. The water in 
Blue (Vag Reservoir was rapidly rising. 

“ What a rattling story ! ” cried Jack, “ for 
the last issue of ihe Mines Mirror ! ” 

Plattening out thx“ copy on the “ cap ” case. 
Jack lit his pipe and fell feverishly to work. 
His glance was fastened upon the copy, his 
brow knitted. From the bowl of his cob 
rose a pale-blue spiral that broke into filmy 
waves as he moved. Going strong, with his 
characteristic swing, he made the type fairly 
rattle into the stick. Suddenly he stopped, 
removed his pipe, and held his breath, a 
vague expression in his eyes. Then he put 
down his stick, strode to the window, and 
threw it up. The street was deserted, the 
dark- blue heavens aglitter. Listening a 
moment, Jack sprang to the door, jerked it 
open, and bounded down the stairs, bare- 
armed and bare-headed. Along the street 
he sped to the nearest corner. 

Straight towards him, some way up the 
cross-street, came a horseman at a gruelling 
gallop, shouting at the top of his voice. Jack 
noted the horse’s flaming nostrils and stream- 
ing mane. At every leap, from under the 
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crunching hoofs broke showers of sparks. 
The rider appeared to be a man of small 
stature — perhaps only a boy. So close did 
he lean to the horse’s neck that the observ'^er 
could see little of him except a pair of tight- 
gripping legs and the pointed crown of an old 
black hat. Jack’s first sensation was one of 
numb bewilderment. Then his blood seemed 
to curdle with a sense of 


children to follow, and rush up the wooded 
slopes. Chest distended, head Dark, fair hair 
flying, bowlless pipe-stem crusheti between 
his teeth, bare arms playing like the arms of 
a trained runner in an arduous contest, Jack 
was advancing at a scorching pace. People 
in night attire, or only half-clad, began to 
move erratically about the pavements. Jack 


imminent and prodigious 
calamity. He felt he 
ought to fly — ought to 
run with all his might for 
home. Nevertheless, he 
continued to stand stoc k- 
still — stiff, staring, 
breathless. 

A rush of wind, a 
stifling cloud of dust, and 
the horse, wide-mouthed, 
was on its hind-legs by 
Jack’s side, the rider 
clinging, limpet-like, to 
its upright, lathering 
body. 

“ Blue Crag Reser- 
voir ! ” shouted the 
horseman. 

Blue — Crag — Rescr- 

“ Warn the imvn I I’m 
rushing straight on down 
the valley ! The dam at 
Blue Crag Reservoir is 
cracking and bulging ! ” 

As if dealt a crushing 
blow, Jack staggered 
against a trcc-l)ox and 
pressed his hands to his 
head. The next instant 
he lifted his eyes ; the 
horseman was gone. 
Twinging his arms into 
the air, he sprang for- 
ward, shouting like the 
other man 

“ Blue Crag Reservoir ! 
The dam at Blue Crag 
Reservoir is cracking and 
bulging ! ” 

As he ran, bearing 
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hard homeward, Jack 
became aware that the half-depopulated town 
was awaking — flights flaring up, hurrying foot- 
falls, discordant cries. Jack’s cottage stood 
at the opposite side of the valley from the 
river, just at the foot of the hills. He would 
gain his home, seize his two smaller children 
in his arms, cry out to his wife and the other 


took to the middle of the street, keeping 
steadfastly on, crying at every leap : — 

“ The dam ! The dam I The dam at Blue 
Crag Reservoir is bursting ! ” 

Twenty yards from his own gate Jack 
became definitely conscious of a mighty, 
grinding noise — a volume of sound so gteat 
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his ears seemed quite unable to take it in. 
Coming from far up the valley, the sound was 
attended by a distinct, if subtle, concussion. 
Dimly, using all his power of vision. Jack per- 
ceived a dark line swiftly approaching. The 
sight brought him to an abrupt halt. He 
appealed to his legs — they would not move. 
He yearned to reach out towards his loved 
ones, but his arms hung leaden and lifeless. 

Eyeballs fast in their sockets, tongue and 
vocal cords inflexible, he gasped, and gasped 
again, but could sense no air. The advancing 
line, rapidly defining itself, bore a grey, mist- 
like crest. The crash and roar were deafening. 
Everything was breaking and moving. The 
trees were bending and vanishing. Houses 
.shuddered, rolled over, sank, then jumped to 
view again. There were glimpses of struggling, 
semi-nude forms, of frantic faces, of ghastly 
objects floating. Jack’s impression was that 
of abject horror shrivelling him to extinction. 

In this asphyxiating torpor he was helpless 
for a matter of seconds. Why and how he 
first began to move he could not tell. All he 
knew was that suddenly he was s(’aling the 
framework about a shade tree, pulling himself 
hurriedly up, clutching at the tree-trunk, 
mounting bough by bough in a frenzied effort 
to climb above the catastrophic force scouring 
the face of the valley. Scarcely did he catch 
his breath during the whole ascent. Time 
only to rush madly upward, wounding his 
bare flesh, rending his scanty appand, unpaus- 
ing till he circled and swayed amid the slender 
topmost branches. 

Then fell the blow. 

The tree bent as Jack had seen others bend. 
The leaves and limbs swirled and hissed. 
About the wildly-clinging man roared a snowy 
vortex. In that vivid moment Jack’s eyes 
fell on his storcy-and-a-half gable-roof cot- 
tage. He thought he saw faces — wonder- 
smitten faces — at the upper window, but he 
was not sure ; it might have been a picture 
in his mind. His cottage behaved just as 
the cottages farther up the valley had behaved 
— shuddered, rolled over, sank, then jumped 
to view again. Clearly seeing it reappear, 
Jack saw no more ; the world was rudely 
caught away from him. 

However strange, he did not go down with 
a feeling of unmixed grief and horror. He 
and his were to die close together — keen 
consolation, for they always had lived close 
together, always had wept or smiled as one 
indissoluble company. Besides, fate had not 
"been over-tender to them. Most diligent had 
been their labour. In ideal ^nd in act they 
bad been worthy. According to Jack’s 


reasoning, they, if anybody could, had 
deserved that the road should grow smoother, 
and the sky brighten, as they toiled ahead. 
In reality the rocks had multiplied, and the 
sun had hidden his face, and the evening had 
found them footsore, almost without food, 
and ungladdened by purpose or h®pe for the 
morning. 

Blue Crag Reservoir had bided its time. 

Slowly, patiently, man had built it up. 
For years he had sported over its surface, 
and cleft its cool and shadowy depths. It 
had been beloved, not only by him who made 
it, but by the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of the air. Quick to all the moods of Nature, 
it had mirrored the flowering bushes and the 
deep-leaved trees ; danced under the rain- 
drops ; broken into music at the touch of the 
winds ; smiled with the blue, and sparkled 
with the blaze, of the wide-spanning sky — 
ever there, ever soothing, ever fair with the 
mask of innocence. At last, all unexpectedly, 
had struck the hour when the tame monster 
should reveal his savagery — when Blue Crag 
Reservoir, shattering every restraint, should 
make rough and tragic play with those who 
had erected their firesides, and cradled their 
progeny, and developed all the labyrinths of 
their puny ant-hills beneath its towering and 
titanic menace. 

Not at all, by nature, was Jack Halsey a 
fatalist, fatalistic though his thoughts were 
when the spray-plumed crest of that wall of 
water bore him under. An instant only, 
and his negative vein had vanished. The 
wet chill on his hot head and body thrilled 
him with the resolution to live. After all, 
at his latest glimpse of the world, his cottage 
was afloat — drifting within a stone’s-cast of 
the rising ground. Possibly Margie and the 
little ones were yet spared. If he were there 
— if he could reach the house before it was 
crushed, or carried down — conceivably, strong 
swimmer that he was, by hook or crook he 
could battle his way ashore with his whole 
family. 

His whole family ! 

How vividly their faces stood before him ! 

Seeming to look into their very eyes, the 
vision was as the strength of lions to his wire- 
drawn frame 1 

Speeding with a rolling motion, the water 
tore Jack loose from his tree-lop and whirled 
him earthward like a straw. In a moment’s 
time he was being borne through the tree-top 
next below him, the leaves slapping his face, 
the branches striking hard against his arms 
and legs. Once caught, and held fast, with 
a vigorous effort be wrenched himself free* 
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Just then he was in the upward movement 
oi the water — a movement that swept him 
towards the surface as rudely as the downw'urd 
roll had carried him beneath it. Suddenly, 
before he could straighten his limbs to swim, 
he was hurled quite into the air, like a great 
bass leaping for a fly. 

J5y now the revolving front of the flood was 


well ahead, and, alighting full on his breast, 
Jack’s skilled arms kept him from again 
sinking. lie found himself in the midst of 
indescribable chaos— half-submerged houses, 
fragments of hay and straw-ricks, deep 
tangles of driftwood, horrible does of human 
and animal wreckage. With a continual 
crash and roar, masses of buildings, forced 
by the resistless current into vast wedges, 
broke like egg-shells. Through the wild din 
pierced an occasional soul-stricken cry. For 
the most part, however, Jack w'as impressed 
by the deathly silence of the people. They 
62 » 


5S3 

seemed loo closely occupied to utter a soumb 
There were women c linging to children ; 
there were men fighting demon-like for their 
wdves and bal)ies. Looking round and round, 
Jack felt an emotion he never had kjiown 
before— a singular sense of blendt‘d wcatder 
and trium])h. Nowhere did he st^e an act ol 
ignominy. Surely now, if ni‘ver b(d'orf\ his 

kind was tra\ ailing 
through a trage-dy 
t o w h i (’ h t h e 
(o\\ar(rs infanty 
was unknown ! 

Ja( k was st‘arch- 
ing lor a gabli* 
root and gn'cn 
shutters and a 
v i V id m ass o t 
c I e m a t i s . 'Ibat 
was his luaise. 
V n h a pj) i 1 y, h t* 
e o 11 1 d <1 e s (' r y 
nothing familiar. 
All the old aspects 
w(’re gone, d'he 
very hills looked 
diflerenl. Touched 
by a big log, Jin k 
crawled on it. 
Immediately it 
rolled, and again 
h(‘ was in tlu^ 
water. He gained 
a hoiise to]), drew 
himsell up, and 
stood on the' 
guttering. 'I'be 
next instant, the 
house ( lushed, he 
was swimming in 
the (ii^hns. vShoals 
of bodies were 
moving swiftly 
with tlu’ (urrent. 
For a tinu' Jack 
thought the\ were 
all human bodies; later he made out that 
many were the c'arcnsses oi cows, hoist^^, and 
pigs. Struggling towards the shore*, hoping 
to intercept his eottage, lie elimbed over a 
house-top, plunged into a stretch ol open 
water, and struck athwart a flock of drowiu'd 
sheep. Pushing the dead animais to one 
side, or scTambling over thian, he was forgbig 
cm towards the hills, when a new' (‘lenient 
suddenly manifested itself. 

Had the moon streamed through a cloud 
rift ? Impossible, for the dark-blue heavens 
were still a-glitter, still without a cloud. 
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Furthermore, this light — this abruptly-coming 
light — could not be moonlight ; it was too red ! 
Without looking back, Jack guessed what had 
happened — guessed that the water-wedged 
buildings on the opposite side of the valley 
had taken fire. All his energy he hurled into 
his swimming, gliding from side to side, 
reaching far out, pulling back fiercely, split- 
ting the resisting flow with first one shoulder 
and then the other. Again and again the 
water broke over him, sealing his eyelids, 
flattening his fair hair about his long head. 
Not looking back, yet he could picture the 
spectacle ; could see women wringing their 
hands on the edge of the burning raft ; could 
see men scuttling from the blazing buildings, 
swimming with their women-folk, holding 
aloft their babies, catching, clinging, floating, 
fighting with desperation against the enemy 
before, lest they fall helpless victims to the 
enemy behind. 

Jack experienced a profound sinking of the 
soul. It appeared that everybody and every- 
thing were to perish in one lurid cataclysm. 
Rapidly mounting, the flames reddened all the 
foaming, wreck-strewn waste. Jack scarcely 
could believe himself awake ; he seemed 
oppressed by the horrors of delirious sleep. 
It appeared to him that he was swimming, 
not in water, but in some fabulous ocean of 
lights and shadows that leapt, and rioted, and 
never rested. Swimming, dodging, clamber- 
ing, all at once his eyes were riveted by 
something against the hill-side -the gable 
roof, the green shutters, the vivid clematis ! 
Men gathered about ! A w'oman carried 
ashore ! A little boy with his arms clasped 
about a strong man’s nc('k ! Tw'o men 
climb over the house, and, one by one, take 
out three little girls ! 

With all his skill and strength, Jack strove 
to make headway in that direction. But the 
valley was bending ; the flood was sweeping 
him off-shore. It was driving him full across 
the track of the blazing wreckage. Abandon- 
ing the battle with the current, he turned and 
raced with it. Race now he must, for the 
scattered, flowing fire was in his wake. Logs 
crowded, threatening to crush him. Some- 
times he scrambled on them ; generally they 
spun, and threw him under. Nevertheless, 
now slowly, now rapidly, he made progress. 
At last he 'was going swiftly in free water. 
The valley widened, the hills vanished, the 
flood submerged a wide expanse ; yet Jack 
did not look Imck — simply blessed the free 
water, and swept ahead. All at once^ after a 
long time — he felt he had been swimming for 
days — on his left appeared high ground 


strewn with countless blinking lights. All 
about him were playing blinding shafts of 
white radiance. He raised himself, looked 
back, and discerned a far, dull glow against 
the blackness of the upper valley. 

Could it be possible ? Was it in a swim- 
mer’s power to have covered so great a 
distance ? Aye, the situation was unmis- 
takable. Beyond all doubt these were the 
gleaming lights, this the illumined shipping, 
of the great city ! 

Along the receded river, in extended, 
regular formation, stood weather-beaten 
army-tents, sheltering the homeless. It was 
nearing midday, and the sun shone warm 
from an azure sky. Outside one of the tents, 
on a bale of straw, sat four children, three 
little girls and a little boy. They sat quietly 
in a row, seldom speaking, blinking in the sun. 

I'he flaps of the tent were tied back, and 
the cool, sweet air blew gently in. Within 
the tent sat a tall man on a box. His haggard 
face was buried in his hands, dose beside 
him was a cot. On it lay an emaciated 
woman, thin and drawn of feature, eyes 
closed, oc('asionally sighing, and moving 
restlessly. By and by, opening her eyes and 
gazing at the man, she quickly raised herself 
on one arm, and looked more closely. 

“ Jack, is that you ? ” 

The man started, anxiously turned, and 
brushed the hair from her temples, touching 
her very, very lightly. 

“ Margie, you must lie down ; you must 
not talk.” 

“ Jack, you really came through it ” 

” Oh, yes ; certainly.” 

” We all came through that horror alive ? ” 

“ Yes ; all of us.” 

The door darkened and a boarded man 
came in, carrying a bag. He looked into the 
woman’s eyes, took licr temperature, and 
pressed his ear against her breast, the while 
he held her bony white wrist in his warm, 
brown hand. Jack’s hollow eyes were fixed 
with an unspeakable yearning and hunger on 
the doctor's face. The lattei* had been kneel- 
ing by the cot ; he got up, and looked over 
his gold-rimmed glasses at Jack. 

“Keep her very quiet,” said he. “The 
crisis is past.'’ 

Jack rose unsteadily, eyes shining, and 
pressed the doctor’s hand. Then the doctor 
took his bag and went away among the other 
tents. 

“ Jack, where are the children ? ” 

“ Just outside ; they’re all right. Now 
let us not talk.” 
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But go on. 

Jack — finish the 
story you were 
telling when— 
when I fell so 
suddenlyr— and — 
so terribly — ill.’* 

“Later, Margie. 

I'or days and 
nights you have 
not known any 
of us, have not 
had a moment’s 
peaceful slumber. 

Later, Margie.” 

“ Did you not 
say that the boat 
which picked you 
up was the Press- 
boat of the World 
Tribune? Did 
you not say that 
Bold McEnnis 
himself was there, 
d i r e c ting hi s 
men } 1 sec'in to 

recall your des- 
cribing how you 
went into the 
cabin and wrote 
some thousands 
of words about 
the flood. Did 
you tell me tlicse 
things, Jack, or 
are they a part of 
my wild a^d num- 
berless imagin- 
ings?” 

“ 1 said them 
all, Margie ; but 
we must not discuss them now. Please go to 
sleep.” 

“ Then, you said, too ” — her eyes were 
abstracted now, and a curious light was 
kindling in them — “ you said that Bold 
McEnnis, when he had read your story, put 
his arms about your neck and told you it was 
the most masterly piece of scenic and impres- 
sionistic painting that ever had been accom- 
plished with words ! ” 

Jack drew his wife’s lips to his. 

“ Margie 1 My poor Margie ! ” 

“ Tell me, Jack ; what shall we do ? ” 

“ If I tell you will you, without a further 
word, go to sleep } ” 

“ I’ll try.” 


“ 'riien listen. We’re going to live by a 
sweet little park, where maple trees grow 
and roses bloom, and wx can always hear the 
whispering of the water. Bold Mc'Ennis has 
appointed me chief descriptive writer on the 
World Tribune at a salary that makes our 
long years with the Mines Mirror seem like a 
troubled j)aupcr’s dream.” 

The wxman started to speak, but checked 
herself, faintly smiling. A slight tremor 
ran through her wasted body, and she nestled 
her head in the pillow\ Presenth the man 
crept out and knelt before the thnx little 
girls and the little boy on the bale of straw. 
They raised their over-serious eyes to his. 

“ Softly, children ; mother is asleep.*^ 


Play riting. 

By CHARLES FROHMAN. 




asked him. 


HE ending of one of his best 
plays, J. M. Barrie once told 
me, came to him between the 
gate and the front-door of his 
house. 

But where did the begin- 
ning of it come to you ? ’* I 
‘‘ Well, 


well. I never care whether it is built in 
accordance with the laws of technical dramatic 
construction or not. Some great dramatic 
minds more often than not build their plays 
regardless of technique. Like Barrie, they 
generally start with a catastrophe, work back 
to its causes, allow its inevitable characters 
to come into being, 


you see,” was the 
answer, as he tilted 
himself up and down 
on his heels in front of 
the little fireplace, 
that was the begin- 
ning as well as the end- 
ing. I thought of a 
strong man suddenly 
finding himself out, and 
1 wrote backwards.” 

Building pla3's, not 
theatres, is my chief 
interest in life. If 1 had 
to name my amb-.tion 
in a single phrase, I 
should say the pleasure 
I get from seeing able, 
deserving actors grow 
into successful stars 
through their own ef- 
forts in well-built plays. 
The terms of success in 
the theatre seem to me 
to be the co-operating 
abilities of playwright 
and actor ; that is, 
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follow these characters 
to their natural in- 
ception, and so arrive 
at the beginning 
after starting at the 
end. In those plays 
the skeleton is never 
apparent. 1'hey are 
generally j)lays of 
g r e a t imagination ; 
they always possess a 
ficxibilit)^, a freedom 
of idea and perhaps 
even a universality of 
a})pcal — that the play 
of technical construc- 
tion can never have. 
But the play that is 
written from a fixed 
plan, that starts with 
a definite premise, 
manhes towards its 
('OiK'lusion or conclu- 
sions inevitably ; and, 
once you accept its pre- 
mise, you must accept 
its conclusions. That 


I feel that the play is not altogether the thing ; 
the right player in the right play is the thing. 
If you can find an actor that looks a part, 
be thankful ; if you can find an actor that acts 
a part, be very thankful ; but if you can find 
an actor that looks and acts a part, get down 
on your knees and thank God. By a well- 
built play I only mean a play that is true — a 
play that has something to say and says it 


kind of play is safeguarded against analysis 
or criticism ; it has not the freedom of reach, 
the imagination of what you might call the 
lawlessly-built play, but it is a finished work. 
Great masters of dramatic writing gener- 
ally build their plays along the recognized 
lines of play-building. Ibsen, Pinero, J ones, 
Maugham, Chambers, Davies, Thomas, 
Walter — masters of play-building — in all 
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their works adhere to a certain set of laws. 
Jiut what is technique to one man is not 
technique to another man. For example, it 
used to be a fixed law in play^writing never to 
have an empty stage in the course of the 
dramatic action. Not in a quarter of a 
century, perhaps, has a play been done in 
New York in 
which the per- 
formance of an 
a('L was suddenly 
suspended, the 
stage left em])ty, 
and then the 
action resumed. 

Years ago that 
would have been 
regarded as fatal, 
a blunder, and 
immediately 
remedied. But in 

Mid - Channel ” 

Sir Arthur Pinero 
twice — and both 
times when the 
action is most 
tense — deliber- 
ately empties the 
scene of evei y- 
body. 'J'he eff(‘ct 
is highly dramatic. 

A buzz of ( on- 
versation is heard 
over the house, a 
sigh of relict at 
what has gone 
before and of vx- 
citement at what 
may follow. 'Fhe 
device is similar 
to a novelist’s trick (for, after all, tech- 
nique is only another name for the clever 
manipulation of tricks) - of unexpectedly 
ending his (hapter with a hero and heroine 
in straits, and with the remark that the 
rest of the narrative will be continued in 
our next. 

Therein Pinero, one of the greatest of living 
masters of dramatic technique, departed 
from an accepted law of dramatic writing. 
Mr. Walter began his consummately-built 
“ The Easiest Way ” where an ordinary 
dramatist would end a play. He began with 
the fateful climax in the lives of two persons, 
and worked back to an equally fateful and 
thoroughly inevitable climax in the lives of 
three, which completed the triangle. So that 
technique in the drama, w^hich we may regard 
as a skilful succession of devices, is also some- 


thing more. It is a thrifty, economic use of 
the material at hand. That is, a great 
dramatist of technic al skill is simply a man 
who has a great human drama to tell, and 
tells it with the least amount of waste. Fine 
technical writing is (lose writing -there are 
no superfluous butlers, no dialogue that does 

not send the story 
forward, no lazy 
man’s method ot 
telling his plot by 
asides,” and n(» 
padding out of 
an insuflici(mt 
main plot by the 
introduction of a 
weaker sub-plot. 
One of the lu'St 
signs of the ad- 
vances in incnlern 
dramatic lech- 
nitjue is the dis* 
appearance of the 
sub - plot. Our 
authors are h^arn- 
ing to exhaust 
completely their 
main plot without 
fillitig out the 
evening’s enter- 
tainmi'iit by re- 
sorting to the old 
dcvic(‘ of a stib- 
plot. 

In short, lech- 
nically perfect 
play-building, to 
my mind the 
keystone of the 
theatre’s succcjss, 
is the best way a writer knows to tell a 
story that is worth telling. Most writers 
acTomplish this by abiding by the known 
laws of play-building - that is, in the conven- 
tional ways. Only the genius (‘an afford to 
ignore the rules of his art. The only living 
dramatist whom J (ould (omh^rtablv advise 
to write a play without regard to th(‘ laws of 
play-writing is J. M. Barrie. Fancy ( hairied 
to earth ceases to be fancy. It would be 
paralyzing to a man like Barrie to have to 
keep within the bounds of techni(‘al const riu'- 
tion. But it is best for the drama as a whole 
and, of course, best of all for the young play- 
wright to study constru(‘tion, not for < on- 
struction’s sake, but as the neatest, swiftest, 
surest way of telling dramatically whatever 
he has to tell. Besides, the trend of play- 
writing generally and of all modern creative 
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work is towards systematic construction. 
Let me illustrate. 

About twenty-five years ago, when I first 
got a footing in the theatrical business, there 
used to be several expert theatre-builders, 
one in particular, to whom you went and 
said : ** I want a theatre of such-and-such 
a seating capacity, with a stage of .,uch-and- 
such dimensions, frontage, depth,'' and so 
on. That man could instantly ])irtiirc the 
theatre as built without any thought of a 
definite plan, a blue-print, or any set of 
drawings. In fact, he would go ahead and 
construct the theatre with a total disregard 
for any fixed plan. Tie was not an architect ; 
he was a builder of theatres ; and in most 
cases his structures were just as well done 
as if he had worked from a definite diagram. 
But now when you call for a theatre the first 
thing you get is a diagram, “ a drawing in the 
flat,” as the architects call it. The whole 
thing is worked out mathematically or 
geometrically, they tell me ; the original 
plan is laid and not only never deviated 
from, hut the structure must rise just as the 
plan demands. But one of the greatest 
architects that this country has ever known, 
a man who was at the same time a real 
artist, the junior member of a firm which has 
built many of our best public buildings, was 
a man who could never build from a blue- 
print. Given a definite task to do, his first 
mental picture was the building finished. 
And then he worked inwardly, just as Barrie’s 
first idea of a play is often the ending, and 
then he works to the beginning. That man's 
buildings have a beauty and splendour, that 
make us proudly call them works of art, 
which they would probably never have had 
if that architect had been confined within 
the limits of a fixed set of plans. But it was 
always a matter of regret with his colleagues 
that they never knew what he was doing 
and that he could not work from a flat 
drawing. They could not sec that he was 
a genius and that they were architects. In 
his death passed away almost the last of his 
kind, because the firm of w^hich he was a 
member now builds only from fixed plans, 
only from a flat diagram which stipulates 
that the structure shall rise in but one way. 
Their works are scrupulously correct and 
formal ; whereas his works were workably 
correct and beautiful. That is the difference 
between a genius and a great workman. I 
tell it only to bring out the point that none 
but a genius can afford to ignore the laws 
of his chosen art. My advice to yodng play- 
wrights is always this ; Learn the tools of 


your trade, sit among audiences and find 
out what the people want (in the bulk they 
always want the right thing), and then write 
it for them in as technically perfect a manner 
as you know how. If what the young play- 
wright has to say is worth listening to, his 
play is bound to find production. 

F or good plays are such vital things that they 
produce themselves and then re-create them- 
selves into language after language in pro- 
portion as their stories or characters have 
general application. The dramas of France 
only find a public in America when their 
stories and characters are just as true to 
America as they are to France. If more 
French plays find production in America or 
in England than English plays, the simple 
deduction is that the French playwrights are 
doing a greater amount of better work than 
the English or American playwrights. The 
best way to encourage the British or American 
playwright is not to protect him from the 
foreigner by subsidy or jirizcs, but to let him 
benefit as a finer craftsman because of the 
invasion'- of the foreigner. I'he greatest 
benefit that can befall a British or Amerii'an 
playwright is to see his play fail in a theatre 
next door to a succej^ fresh from the Paris 
stage — and not only to see it, but to s(‘e why. 
The very popularity of such a play proves 
that there is something in it, cither in form 
or in idea, that the native play should contain. 

In what you might call the domestic drama 
the French have excelled in the last quarter 
of a century because their ]>laywrigbts — 
Bernstein, Maurice Leblanc, Gaston Arman 
de ( aillavet, Robert de Flers, and others— 
have shown superior power in the four chief 
processes of play-writing : observation — the 
knack of seizing upon characteristic traits 
and recognizing their dramatic significance ; 
.selection — narrowing down these details to 
what is most representative ; exposition — the 
swift, clear laying of the groundwork of the 
play ; and development — the fulfilment of 
that exposition by letting the characters 
logically and humanly live out the traits 
assumed for them in the exf)Osition. The 
typical French domestic drama is fascinating 
from the point of view of workmanship. Its 
chief virtue is economy. It sounds great 
depths by the masterly manipulation of few 
characters. Young playwrights often think 
that a good play must, therefore, have only 
few characters. They think that they are 
good plays because they have few characters, 
when the real fact is that they have few 
characters because they are good plays. The 
influence of the concise, compactly-built 
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domestic drama of P'rance can be seen on all 
sides in England and America. We are more 
and more coming to have plays that have few 
characters because they are good — that is, 
compactly built and concisely thought-out 
plays. Naturally, the French stage sends 
more to England and America than they 
send to France. Bui a season ago the two 
most popular plays on the French stage were 
“ Sherlock Holmes ” and “ Raffles,” neither 
of them the product 
of French play - 
weights. 

One respect in 
which French, or any 
kind of European - 
made play, will always 
remain inferior to a 
rightly-written Ameri- 
can play is due to the 
chief virtue of the 
foreign - made play 
when on its own soil. 

The very technical 
perfection of a play 
written for an older 
civilization, which is 
pretty sure to be a 
thinking public, rol)s 
it of the warmth and 
humanness thiit will 
secure it an apj)eal 
before a younger 
civilization, which is 
pretty sure to be a 
feeling public. A well- 
built American play 
touches the mind 
through the heart. 

I’he perfect Frenc’h 
or European play touches the heart through 
the mind. Tliey think ai)out life in 
Pmropc ; wc leel it in America — just as 
an old man reflects upon life, while a youtii 
lives it. The wise American playwright is 
the one who takes the dramatic material 
that is true to American life and clothes 
it with as much of France’s or Europe’s 
excellence in technique as will not rob that 
material of one iota of its strength. 'IVch- 
nical excellence of French play-writing, com- 
bined with the great emotional or optimistic 
strength in American play-writing, would 
seem to be a perfect product. The more 
French plays, even in translation, that 
America sees, the more rapidly we .shall 
attain such a product. 

The difference between playgoing in London 
or New York and playgoing in Paris is this : 


In the former cities you have to fight to get a 
ticket for a popular play, but once it is yours 
the way into the theatre is an c^asy and 
pleasant one. In Paris it is easy enough to 
buy a ticket, but then it becomes a fight to 
get into the theatre. The tlieatres of Paris 
are controlled by the Society of French 
Authors and l)y the women of Pari.s. As I 
am myself a member of the vSoc iety of Frenclj 
Authors, perhaps 1 may be allowed to speak 
of it with a little more 
freedom than would 
be courteous in the 
case of a complete 
outsider. 

The position of the 
authors in Paris is a 
remarkable one. No 
manager can prodiue 
a play not written by 
a member of the 
So('ietv ot lM*(‘ncb 
Authors. Should he 
do so, he cannot have 
any ol the works of 
tin* other two hun- 
dred members of the 
society. In order to 
[)ro(lu(‘e the American 
or luiglish plays 1 
have done in Paris, 
like “ Sherlock 
Holmes” and ” fVter 
I had to he- 
come a rnemher of 
the Society til Frenc'h 
Authors ; and, al- 
though tin* authors 
umler.stood that this 
nnant opening up 
an avenue for the introdudion of foreign 
plays, the election was made without 
feeling and with great lriendlin(‘ss. The 
author of every successfully - produced 
French |)lay becomes a member ol the 
Society of French Authors. In ac't'ordance 
with the rules of the sc^ iely, cac'h author is 
entitled to a number of lic'kets fflr every play 
performed in Paris, if the play is suec esslul, 
of course these seats are sold by the authors 
to street speculators. In many cases hungr)' 
authors have been known to take their placfs 
in front of the theatres and themselves sell 
seats for the performance of their lellow- 
author’s play. 

It is only after the playgoer has success- 
fully passed through the mob of authot 
speculators — or their reprcsentative.s in the 
street — ^and has emerged from an examitia 
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lion as severe as our Customs, perpetrated 
by many representatives of many interests, 
each ambitious to secure a piece of his ticket, 
that the playgoer reaches the corridor of the 
theatre, where his real troubles l)egin. 'I'here 
he is faced by a phalanx of French Amazons — 
the female ushers — who are the widows of 
those who have fought for their country, and 
who themselves now stand in line ready to 
fight the audience to a finish, securing hats, 
coats, gloves, and canes. These Amazonian 
creatures are for the most part (Government 
pensionnaires. In some (‘ases they are the 
widows of veterans or vivandiers of France’s 
last war. They are as plentiful in any French 
theatre as flies at the sjiigot of a molasses 
barrel. As the playgoer enters the theatre 
he is not charged all at once by this throng 
of women, but he is smilingly greeted by one 
who would have him take a programme tor a 
tip, and then, but only till then, lets him j)ass 
on. A few paces farther on there is another 
smile and another woman, who would relieve 
the playgoer of his hat and of another tip, 
and again lets him pass on. Hut he does not 
get much farther into tlie theatre before he 
is again encountered by another squarely- 
built, determined-looking (jovernment ap- 
pointee, who would not for the world think 
of letting monsieur’s evening’s entertainment 
be spoiled by the burden of his evening gloves. 
He must let her have them (and a tip) before 
he is allowed to resume his intermittent jour- 
ney towards his evening’s entertainment. 
Relieved of every visilile object, if not of 
every visible means of support— stripped of 
everything that can be checked— the playgoer 
meets the last of this theatre bodyguard and 
is himself checked (for a franc) into a more 
or less comfortable seat. 

As time goes on and moneyc'd Hritishers 
and Americans become more j)lcntiful, greater 
ingenuity seems to j>e expended ii|)on the 
problem — “What shall we check next?” 
Perhaps the native J^irisian playgoer slides 
by unnoticed. Hut with eac h going to Paris 
the native American {'annot but wonder that 
if he lives long enough and the weather is 
.suitable, will it not end by his checking the 
rest of his raiment before he sees anything 
of the play ? It ought to be added, by the 
way, that there is a sense of thoroughness in 
the industry of these hat, coat, glove, and 
cane women that makes it impossible even 
for a magician to escape them. After the 
play has begun they apportion off the house 
among them and carefully police if; to make 
certain that no one is enjoying the play still 
accompanied by a hat, a glove, or a cane. If 


such is found, he is immediately tapped on the 
shoulder and relieved of whatever article 
he happens to have with him (and a tip). 

When “ Peter Pan ” was first played in 
Paris I induced J. M. Barrie to see his play 
acted before the French. When Mr. Barrie 
entered his box he was obliged, in accordance 
with the custom of the country, to yield a 
franc as a tij) to the female usher, and another 
franc tip to the female who gave him a pro- 
gramme. Mr. Barrie’s extreme shyness is in 
direct ratio to his fame. He disliked sitting 
in the box during the whole performance, 
choosing rather to go out at every available 
opportunity and hide himself in some obscure 
('orner of the building. But each time he 
re-entered his box he was greeted as a stranger 
by the omnipresent female usher and pro- 
gramme lady. The one was just as deter- 
mined to show Mr. Barrie to his box again as 
the other was that he should not enter it 
without a programme. And it made just as 
little difference to the one that the author 
knew where his box was as it did to the other 
that he did not need the programme. Hence 
for eac'h exit and entrance of his box Mr. 
Barrie paid dearly in francs. In fairness to 
the managers of the Paris theatres, it ought 
to be said that they would like exceedingly 
to do away with this nuisance ; but they arc 
powerless in the face of the traditionally- 
imposed governmental control and aj)parcntly 
never-diminishing supply of the widows of 
veterans though France has not had a war 
‘'ince the ’seventies. 

All authors get the same fee for play- 
writing in the iTench theatre. Henri Bern- 
stein’s fees in Paris arc the same for “ Israel ” 
and “ Samson ” as those of an obscure author. 
It is a great handicap to success in Paris that 
the city demands ten per ('cnt. of the gross 
receipts of every performance. Jn fact, the 
theatre, the management of the company, 
the author, the Soi'iety of Authors, the city 
of I’aris, and sometimes even other interests, 
each have a representative in the box-office 
when the evening’s receipts are counted up. 
'I'hc occasion has all the formality, interest, 
and excitement w^orthy of the transfer of a 
huge loan from one Government to another. 
Tins crowd in the box-ofhee of a Paris theatre 
during the financial interment is, however, 
very useful in the absence of an actual audi- 
ence. The long-suffering English or American 
dramatist — lacking since his inception en- 
couragement, subsidy, anything, if we are to 
believe him — has his position to contrast with 
that of the French playwright, upon whom 
there is levied a multitude of demands. The 
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French playwright only gets his share of the 
gross receipts when all these interests are 
satisfied. As a matter of fact, there are so 
many demands upon the earnings of a play, 
even when it is successful, in a French theatre 
that it is with difficulty that a good play can 
enjoy a long run — and even if it does, the 
longer the run the greater the financial suffer- 
ings of the author. 

My election to the Society of Authors 
a( ( ords me the privileg(* ot looking over the 
lists of plays whi('h are scheduled for pro- 


billets are given by numbers, the maiui^er 
naturally distributing them in accordance 
with his ])reteren(’e tor the plays that he 
accepts. Should one of these plays meet 
with a great suc<'ess, all the other authors 
billeted at the theatre are nect'ssarily put off. 
By a rule of the Authors' Society tluT artM'n- 
titled to their plas’ and a finaruaul ret uric It 
a fresh billet is issued, the pla\ goes l>a<‘k to the 
management and new numbers are distributed. 
New N’ork. London. Pans, and Berlii) llu'y 
seem mon* and mure like so main market- 
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diK'tion at the v arious theatres, d'he system 
of bringing otit plays in the theatres ol Pans 
IS entirely dil'ierent Irom that in vogue in 
Arneri{'a or in Kngland. \\1i(*n a manager of 
a theatre arranges for th(‘ production of a 
iuim])er of plays at his theatre during the 
'(‘ason, he gives the author what is called 
a “ l>lue billet,” or card. When once given 
an author, it establishes his {losition in that 
theatre for tlu* j)rodiu'tion ol iiis jday during 
the season. Should the manager not produce 
the j)lay, he is liable for a heavy forfeit. Flu* 


|)la(‘es for plavs in adjaia'nl Slates to a 
manager travelling to and fro. Boundaties, 
whether ot (u'eans or (‘hannels, mean le^s and 
less as a man scan'hes lor good j»lavs. 'Po 
walk down the [)ier ol one of the great ‘'team 
ship line.s in New \'()rk after a sts immths' 
resideiK'e in Fah'ojx* brings no espe<Mal sensa- 
tion ol home-coming only an added /<*st to 
the day’s work. Plavs, players, and plav’ 
wrights wliat would life l»e without tluiu ? 
(Y)uld a man wish \or more las< mating 
companions ? 
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A House -^iVarming, 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

lllustrateoi ty C. H. Xaffs. 

HEN everything in the house for an engagement in London, and without 
in Bedford Square was ar> a word said on either side it was agreed that 
ranged to his satisfaction, the “ profcsh ” — if Marion married — would 
Tregenna sent out invitations not be robbed of her services, 
for a house-warming. Tie had “ I wonder/’ continued Alba, with slight 
lived so long in rooms furnished hesitation, “whether Miss Deloraine will 
by other persons— rooms de- remark any change in you, Harry ? ” 
tested because they were filled with objet'ts “ What sort of change ? ” 

which offended a particular taste — that the She laughed. 

sense of being really at home filled him with “You are part of your lovely things, 
an enthusiasm which he might have pro- 'J'hey are part of you. They illustrate you. 
nounced boyish in another man of his own In your old flat you looked like an old master 
age. He was thirty-five, the only son of a in the wrong frame.” 

Cornish squire, and had begun his career as “ You’re a sympathetic midget, and you 

a briefless barrister with a modest allowance, know me pretty well. I can admit to you 

Later he drifted into journalism, becoming that 1 feel something of a beast.” 

in due time reviewer of novels, dramatic A beast ! Why ? ” 

critic, and ultimately assistant editor of a Stripping and forsaking the old manor.” 

literary magazine. Six months .before the We all know why you did it.” 

hou.se-warming his father had died, leaving Um ! Yes.” 

to Tregenna an ancient manor-house filled You would like to live in C'ornwall, 

with beautiful furniture, and an income Harry ? ” 

sufficient to gratify ambitions reasonably He nodded, rather despondently. She 
modest. said, hurriedly : — 

We behold him smiling at the result of his “ What you have done is a magnificent 
labours and confident of the approval of tribute.” After a pause, she added, hesita- 
many friends. Conviction in this regard tingly : “ I hope Miss Deloraine doesn’t mind 
was fortified by the verdict of a second cousin another woman helping you.” 
who had helped to cheer his father’s declining “ Marion is very modem about that sort 
years — little Alba Pentreath, known more of thing. She knows that you are a kind of 
familiarly as Alba Longa, because she was sister. I say — what are you going to wear 
so alluringly diminutive. at my house-warming ? ” 

“ It’s exactly right,” said Alba Longa. “ Something in keeping with this delightful 

“ You think that Marion will be pleased ? ” room.” 

“ My dear ! She — must'^ “ Trust you for that. But tell me about 

Marion Deloraine was an actress, a Rising your frock.” 

Star, now absent “ on tour.” Between her “ No, no ; that’s a secret.” 

and Tregenna existed an understanding. He looked at her attentively. Long ago 

Troth had not been plighted, but Tregenna he had described her to Marion as a “ jolly 
was aware that the young lady was willing little roundy.” Compared with the Rising 
to become mistress of a house in London. Star, she shone with subdued twinklings. A 
No one could expect a Rising Star to set for smart young journalist, to whom Alba had 
ever in a West-country village. For dear listened with attention, remarked carelessly : 
Marion’s sake Tregenna had stripped his “ Standard bread, that little cousin of yours.” 

ancient manor. She had signed a contract Tregenna said, warmly : ” I’m awfully glad 
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my lather left you three hundred pounds a 
year, but it rather astonishes me that you. 
too, should have cut the dear old — Duchy.” 
She smiled. 

lYegenna accounted easily for her silence. 
An aunt, Lady Pentreath, an abominably 


Sf>3 

selfish old woman ? He began to plot and 
plan for her escape, Jhty for others was hm 
distinguishing quality, stigmatized by st>me 
as weakness. Once he had been sorry for 
Marion. He had plotted and planned for 
her, writttMi her up, praised her to managers, 
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selfish old woman, who lived in a prim, dull 
house in Latoii Place, wanted an uni)aid 
companion. 

She went back to the dreary house in Eaton 
Place. And 'IVegenna became oddly sensible 
that his thoughts accompanied her. Why 
should Alba be bound to the caprices of a 


rolled logs, (’erlainlv she had !)een \eiv 
grateful. Alter his iatlier’s death he had 
suddenly realized that she was something 
more than grateful. 

Obviously, little Alba might marry. l‘liat 
was her manifest destiny. Put 1’regenna fi It 
sure that he would dislike her iuisband. He 
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hoped she would not be captured by a London 
man. The right sort would be a country 
squire, keen about his own property, and not 
entirely engrossed by hunting and shooting 
and golf. 

He did not see her again till the day of the 
house-warming. He had asked friends to 
luncheon upon the morning after Marion's 
return from the provincial tour, expecting 
the Rising Star to come alone and early, so 
that together they 
might skim the cream 
of a great occasion; 
but she had tele- 
phoned that a hat 
specially ordered 
would not be 
delivered till one. 

His house was a 
Georgian mansion of 
fine proportions. The 
double drawing-room 
upon the first floor 
held the best things. 

The decorator and 
Tregenna, as a com- 
mittee of two, selected 
certain pictures and 
prints and furniture, 
and prepared for them 
a suitable setting. 

The result more than 
justified expectation. 

As the decorator 
remarked , ‘‘The 
eighteenth century at 
its best ! ” 

Marion was inordi- 
nately fond of flowers, 
particularly those ol 
vivid colouring. 

Accordingly Tregenna 
had ordered an im- 
mense quantity; but 
at half - past nine, 
when they were 
delivered by the 
florist, he came to the 
conclusion that they 
were out of place in 
the drawing - room. 

He placed the finest 
roses inalargeOriental 
bowl and scattered the 
other plants in the hall and dining-room. And 
then, at the last moment, he decided that 
masses of palms and azaleas detracted from 
the austere distinction of his hall, and' bundled 
the lot into the basement. A friend arrived 


immediately afterwards, a singer in musical 
comedy, Mr. Guillaume Boileau, born William 
Drinkwater. To him Tregenna said, with an 
air of satisfaction : — 

“ Fve just cleared out the confounded 
vegetables." 

With a wave of his hand he indicated his 
servant, who was disappearing with the last 
of the palms. Boileau adjusted an eyeglass, 
and surveyed his host with astonishment. 

“What's wrong 
with 'em ? " 

“ 'J'hey're somehow 
not in the picture.” 

“ 1 like palms,” 
said Boileau. “They 
always remind me of 
the big restaurants.” 

“ J list so,” Tregenna 
remarked, dryly. 

As they mounted 
the stairs Tregenna 
had a vision of 
Hoilcau’s flat, the last 
word in modern 
luxury and comfort, 
j^oileau, when enter- 
ing the drawing-room, 
nearly came to grief 
upon the well-waxed 
})arquet. 

“ Hang these thin 
mats ! ” he exclaimed. 

'i'he mats were 
Persian, of the finest 
quality. Tregenna 
winced. 

“ Take my tip and 
buy a vdvet pile 
carpet,” .said Boileau. 
Then he added, star- 
ing about him ; “I 
suppose this is O.K. 
- right period and all 
that ; but, frankly, 
my dear boy, it seems 
a bit too faded for 
my taste. Of course 
you dug it up out 
of your old manor- 
hou.se ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Daresay it did 
well enough down 
there. I'm not hurting your feelings, old 
man, am I ? ” 

“ Not at all,” replied Tregenna, stiffly. 
They descended to the dining-room, where 
the famous singer slaked a thirst which he 
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pronounced an asset. Let it not be assumed 
for a moment that Boileau was intemperate, 
Hfi was fond of boasting that he took care of 
liimself, knowing well that he was regarded 
by an ever-increasing public as a precious 
national possession. As he drank his \vhisky- 
and-soda he asked, abrupt!) : — 

“ What does Marion say to all this ? ” 

She hasn’t seen anything yet.’’ 

P>oileau grinned. “ Sh(‘'ll be surprised," 
he affirmed. 

Outside a motor \\a^ drawing up at the 
front door. 

“ Another earlv bird," said Boileau, looking 
(Hit of window. It’s doming Breitheimer." 

'rommy was lanu as as an aii-dealer. He 
bustled in, a short, keen-fat ed man. with the 
indefinable air of the apyiraiser. 

“ Wanted to see your stuff, llarr\ said he. 

“ Delighted to show it to you." 

d’he accent on tla* [ironoun was not wasted 
upon Boileau. 

‘‘ ril smoke a < igaretle in the hall,’’ he 
said, pleasantly. “ 'The ashes will kill some 
of the moths in vour old mat^ " 

dregenna went upstairs with Ifreitheimer, 
whose eyes were sparkling, lb' ])resented the 
api>iiarance of a lively terrier who smells 
rabbits, d’regcnna heaved a sigh ol satis- 
faction, for he peneived that d'ommy was 
indeed surprised- in the right w^ay. He 
darted about, i uressing < Iiaii s and tables, 
gloating (ner the best bits, wagging his tail 
with delight, and barking out • 

“ It’s fine fine No rubbish I ’’ 
ddiank you," said d'regenna, “ 1 know 
what that means ('oining ironi vou. Tommy." 

“ I’d take the lot off your liands now. 
(‘oil Id 1 say m(»re ? " 

Under the particular ( ircunistames he 
might have said less; but dregenna (ould 
make due allowance tor a prolessional. 

Other guests began to arrive, some of them 
arrayed in the extreme of fashion. One 
young lady, a friend ot Miss Marion Deloraine, 
wore a hat that must have weighed what it 
cost— nearly ten pounds and a Irock which 
might have been sent by letter-post for a 
])enny. Alba Longa came with I.ady Pen- 
treath, who was also of kin to 'lYegenna. She 
surveyed the furniture and the peo[)le through 
long-handled tortoiseshell glasses, remarking, 
acidly : — 

“ (’andidly, my dear Henry, 1 prefer your 
room to your company." 

Harry whispered to Alba : “ I like your 
frock immensely." 

It struck him, almost with violence, that 
she was the real right thing. And, as Alba 


was carried off by the genial Boileau, he siaid 
as much to Lady Pentreath, who sniffed. 

“ Your father alwavs hoped you would 
think so, Henrv." 

“ Eh ? " 

\'oij must know that sht' was selected as 
‘ tlie real right thing ’ by him for ) on." 

“ Never had a. notion of it," dci lared Harry, 
in a de])ressed tone. 

As he spoke Marion entered. 

Sh(' took the stage instantly. Trtgeniui 
advancefl to meet Iut, trsing to interpret the 
expression ut)on her hand'-onK' hue, which 
wort' a pu turc-posti jinl smile. .\s soon as 
he had murmured his grc'clings die was 
acc'kiimcd hv Boileau and hall a-dozen men, 
wh(» tormed a circle round her, All)a Longa’s 
aunt Miiffi’d once mor(‘. as hagnu'uts u( ( haff 
fl<)at(‘d to h(T t'ars P.vt'rvbodv si'iaru'd to 
be upon the mosi cxlraordinarv term^ ol 
inlimac v. Boileau was lu’aid (o e\( laim 
in hl^ melodious loncs : 

“ Well, old deal. I'm told \ ou knoeki'd 'em 
in the prov inces ’ " 

Marion's voice, ele.ir also and melodious, 
replied, svvilllv : 

“ Manc'hestei is mi?u\ and biv iTpool ! " 

Phatti'ring and laughing the lompany went 
in to luiK'heon. 

During hineheou (liampagiu' was drunk. 
'J'regenna knew that this was e\pe('ted at 
a hoiis(‘-warming. In tlie same hos])ilabl(* 
spirit lie had [irovided a bill ol hire which 
would have served admirablv (or a dinner. 
He had invited his lriell(l^ to eat and drink 
and make merrv. And thev rtvspoiuh'd nobly 
to the invitation. 

And yet he felt out ol it, a sltanger at his 
own feast. Marion was on one side of him ; 
on the other, rigidlv ujiiiglit. sat Lady I'en- 
treath. disajiproval ol lier (omjiany exuding 
from every ])ore. Tommy Breitheimer 
engrossed the attention ol Marion, and poor 
Tregenna. attemtiting sjirightly eonvt ^^ation 
wutli Alba Longa's aunt, could ov erlu'ar 
Tommy jirieing his jiosst'ssions. 

“ I give you my word that ten thou is locked 
up in the drawing-room. Brobablv more. 
And the jhelures in tins room 

'Iregenna stared at the fainilv portraits, 
which included a small (iainslu^rough and a 
Raeburn. His aiu estors seemed to be smiling 
derisively at a d<‘generale de.seendant, as the 
corks |)opped intermiti<‘nliv . It was a hot 
day, and his guests were certainly thiisty. 
Judged by the noise and lauglUer the lunclu on 
was undoubtedly a su<'t‘ess. Presently, Mr. 
Guillaume Boileau, who liked to hear himself 
speak quite as much as the world liked to hear 
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TRlUiKNNA ADVANCE!) TO MEET HER.' 


him sing, rose to his feet, and proposed in a 
few happily-chosen words the health of the 
host, 

** We have known old Harry/’ he said, 
** for many years. We hail him as one of the 
best.” 

** Hear, hear ! ” 

I am hot tooting my own horn,” con- 


tinued the singer, “ when I congratulate him 
upon his friends. If a man is to be inter- 
preted by his choice of friends, why then our 
dear old Harry is a sort of composite photo- 
graph of men and women distinguished in 
every walk of life.” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” 

Tregenna smiled ,deprecatingly. Boileau 


J //OUSK-WJRMJ\a. 
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had made what the “ profesh ” would call a 
“ hit.” Listening to Jioileau, Tregenna 
thought whimsically that always he had 
re flected — more or less faithfully - the 
opinions of others rathej* than his own, an 
fd)ncgation rare in critics. Tie had tried, 
sincerely enough, to interpret his friends, 
aufl to-day he was being interjireted by them ! 
Hoileau continued fluently : -- 
“ Our host has come into his kingdom, 
and this is his coronation. We all ho])e,” 
the sfieaker glanc'ed slyly at the Rising Star. 
‘‘ that w'c may soon be called upon to assist 
at an even more interesting domestic cere- 
inons . T give you Mr. Henry 'IVegenna, 
with musical honour.s.” 

llarrx 's health was drunk enlhiisiastu all\ , 
to the ai'companirnent ol “ He’s a jolI\ good 
fellow'.’’ He resjionded brietl) : 

Mr. Hoileau is much too flattering : but 
it is true that in m\ contributions some of 
them iin])ai(l to ('urrent literature I ha\e 
tried to represent others lather th.m m\ 
unworthy sell ; but I do not wish it to la* 
inlerred that I am a mere (omposite }>hoto 
graph. I admire the wiiit(‘ spats ol Mr. 
Hoileau's blameless life, but 1 shall ne\<‘r 
wear them myself. I have attemjiled to 
stand upright in the shoes ol Soc'ialists and 
even Host-lmjiressionists. but at heart I'm 
a 'I'ory a.nd a lover of Old Mast(‘rs. Jt is a 
great pleasure to entertain you m m\ own 
house, amongst m\' own things." 

He .sat dow'ii abrupt!}, to meet the brilliant 
eses of Marion ami to hear her whisjier : 

“ Vh)U are a man of surprises. ' 

( offee and cigars were served in the dining- 
room : and Alba Longa iUid hei aunt were 
the first to go The others lollowed. leaving 
'Tregenna alone with thc' Rising Star. She 
was perfectly composed ; he was de.s])erately 
nervous. 'Lhe} went into the drawing-room, 
where Marion lighted a cigarette. 'Then she 
said, lightly 

” VoLir things are beautiful.” 

“ 1 am glad you think so.” 

“ J'ommv,” she continued, “ raves about 
them ; but, mv dear Harrv, are the\ Mut- 
able ? ” ■ 

Suitable ? ” 

‘‘ Your income is about two thousand a 
year.’’ 

” Yes.” 

” And, apparently, another thou.sand a 
year, or more, is sunk in pictures and lurni- 
ture. Is that common sense ? ” 

‘‘ (’all it — sentiment.” 

” 1 never acc u.sed you of that.” 

“ Between ourselves, Marion, I am a man 


of sentiment. I have thought of you m n 
w'oman of sentiment. Voii [day sentimentkl 
{)arts with sincerity and conviction.” 

“ That is my mhiery 
Then at heart you are- ” 

Intensely practical. Well, everything 
went off admirably.” 

He nodded, and then asked, w it It irrele 
vance ; 

“ I say, Marion, whal scent arc you using ” 

“ Pt'att (ie Phrytu^ It's distinctive, isn*t 
it ’’ 

“ Vvv) . One ( an'l snu'll the ro.ses.” 

“ I won't sho('k \ou b} saving what it 
costs. |{y th(‘ way. haven’t you rather 
pint'hed over the flowers ? ” 

“ The basement is lull ol them. ' 

“ Hut whv ? 

“ The} mad(‘ tlu* hall look hkt‘ the entianee 
to a smart restaurant 

Marion frowned, lor slu‘, loo, loved smart 
restaurants. Also it had jUst oet'urred to 
her that anotluT wtnuau might hav(‘ influ 
(‘med her own man. 

“ N'otir ('ousin helptsl vou. Harrv?” 
l>(‘ar htth* soul ! Ves.” 

“ She looks rather old lashioned. The 
aunt was aj)])alling <i gorgon. I thought 
such moiistta’s vveic evlinct.” 

“ Lady IVntreath is my first (‘ousin once 
rcmovc<L” said Harrv. stilllv. 

“'The laia that she is removed saves the 
situation.” 

Sh(‘ smiled, sensible that Harrv was ruri- 
ously irritable and ill at ease. Obviously 
he wanted a lead. 

“ Mv London engagiMuenl is detimtely 
settled.” she remarked. “'The rehearsals 
will begin at oiuv. I am wondering whether 
I ought to lake a flat or stop at my hotel. 
Housekeeping is rather a bore.” 

She was so sure «)1 him that shi‘ sjioke out 
plainly. It hapjjeried that she was sitting 
ill th(‘ (hair habituallv used by his mother, 
long ago dead. I’lV'oiisi iously she had 
adoj)ii*d a pose which displayed to tidvantage 
the fine lim's of a fignrt' showing distinctly 
through a thin gown, in just .siuli an alti- 
tude she listened to the lov'(‘-making of the 
leading men who acted with her. 

“ Wliat do you advise ? ” she cooed. 

In des[)eration he stulUTcd : “ S-s-slick 

to the hotel I ” 

As he spoke he knew that lie was inspii(aL 
She belonged to hotels, not to homes* And 
he -Heaven help him!- -had never known 
it till he .saw her in his mother’s chair, sur- 
rounded by the things which his mother had 
loved and which this woman wanted to sell. 
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He perceived also that she was determined 
to marry him. And it would be his privilege 
to attend to the housekeeping ! The nursery 
also — if a nursery should come into being — 
would be his department ! 

He heard her voice, with its gracefully 
modulated inflections, saying, protestingly : — 

“My dear man, I can’t live in an hotel for 
ever ! ” 

He laughed recklessly. 

“ Why not ? ” 

Utterly devoid of a sense of humour, she 
said, petulantly : — 

“ Are you making fun of me ? Why do 
you laugh } Where is the joke } ’’ 

“ On me,” he hastened to say, with a more 
chastened expression. Swiftly he continued, 
“You have asked for my advice. If you 
think housekeeping is a bore you will be wise 
not to attempt it. I thought — you -er — 
gave me to understand a short time ago that 
you wanted a home of your own. Your 
enthusiasm infected me. but I dare say 
you’re right.” 

“ I should love a home like this,” she 
murmured, softly. 

With a clearness of vision that astounded 
him he .saw that she was acting. In self- 
defence he must act also, fighting for salva- 
tion with her wea})ons. He said, tenta- 
tively : — 

“ But you think it would be mure firactiral 
to sell the most valuable things ? ” 

“ With a tenth of the money that hangs 
upon your walls I could make this house ten 
times as cosy.” 

“You arc telling me exactly what 1 wanted 
to know.” 

Much encouraged, Marion went on, 
smilingly : — 

“ Supposing that this house, as it stands, 
were mine, I should realize at first glance 
that it was the wrong setting for me.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ These old-fashioned things belong to an 
old-fashioned house.” 

“ This is an old-fashioned house— an 
Adam’s house.” 

“ I should .have said that these things 
ought to belong to old-fashioned people. 
And you are so modern.” 

“ Am I ? ” 

“ Aren’t you ? ” 

“ Perhaps ” — ^he hesitated, flu.shing slightly 
— “ I have pretended to be modern, so as to 
be in touch with the popular demand. I 
used to be rather an authority on mediieval 
but my editors were not interested in 


“ All your friends are up-to-date.” 

“ Quite true. In my line, fivepence a line, 
they had to be. But now ” 

“ Please go on ! ” 

“ From what Boileau said to-day at 
luncheon I am beginning to fear that I got 
my friends on false pretences. In fine, this ” 
— he waved his hand — “ is my setting, 
although, unhappily, it is not yours,'^ 

Marion was a clever woman. It would be 
too much to affirm that she knew she was 
defeated, but she felt that time alone could 
adjust certain diffe;*ences. If she wished to 
advance, she must retire — as gracefully as 
jiossiblc. 

“ Dear Harry ! ” she said. “ You are 
over-tired. I will run away. I am rather 
fagged myself.” 

She pressed his hand reassuringly. And 
she smiled as a ta.\i carried her .swiftly to her 
hotel. Harry rang the bell and said to his 
.servant : — 

“ Open all the windows in the drawing- 
room.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ Prop open the door, too. If I had my 
way, no scent should be used except eau-de- 
C'ologne.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Harry went to his bedroom and gazed at 
a flushed fac'e, which he hardly recognized. 

” What an escajie ! ” he muttered. 

He drank tea alone in a thoroughly venti- 
lated apartment. Before he had finished it 
Alba Longa entered the room. 

“ Aunt AnasLasia left her fan here. T 
came back for it, because .she is so pernickety. 
Hearing you were alone, I— I thought I’d 
ju.st run up to — to- ” 

“ To have a cup of tea with me ? How 
kind of you ! ” 

“No ’’—she blushed — “ to congratulate 
vou. I thought it would be nice to be the 
ilnst.” 

” I accept your congratulations.” 

She tried to read the peculiar writing on 
his pleasant face as she asked : — 

“ Is everything settled ? ” 

” I am,” said Harry, with a short laugh. 
“ By Jove, Alba Longa, I’m the luckiest fellow 
in the kingdom ! ” 

She winced as she answered, valiantly : 
“ TIarion is lucky too.” 

“ She is. But she doesn’t know her luck — 
yet. Sit down ! ” 

Alba did so, utterly bewildered, murmur- 
ing : “You look so odd, Harry.” 

“ I feel odd. I’ve had a squeak for it, and 
I’m rather jumpy. I thought my house- 




A HOUSE-WARMING. 



AI.KA lA)Nt;A EN'IKRKl) THE ROOM. 


warming was a failure, but it’s been a ('olossal 
success. Does this room smell quite sweet ? 

“ Yes, Harry. What has happened ? ” 

“ I’ve escaped a lingering death, that’s 
all.” 

A lingering— death ? ” 

“ I might have married Marion. By the 
way, never be beguiled into using Peau de 
Phryni scent.” 

“ You are not going to marry Marion ? ” 

“ Thank the Lord, I am not.” 


“But, Harry-^why 
not ? ” 

“ Because I don*t 
love her, and because I 
do love somebody else/* 
“ Somebody else ? “ 
She suired at him in 
stupefaction, but soft 
l)l\ishes deepened upon 
her (iieeks. 

” I’ve been a blind 
fool, dear, hive years 
ago 1 ought lit have 
(list oN'ered wlml I 
know now. There is 
only one vvoiiian in 
the wide world for me, 
and lui name is not 
Marion Deloraine. 1 
shall sell the leuM^ of 
this house, and return 
with iny things to 
(brnwall.” 

She w^hispered, net- 
voiisly : Does this 

other woman care for 
you ? ” 

” As a friend- yes.** 
“Who is she, 
Harry ? ” 

“ Her name i.s Alba 
IVnirealh. I’ll tell you 
in strictest confidence 
that I'm going to l>egin 
again with her.” 

” Because she goes 
with the furniture ? ” 
“Oh, hang the furni- 
ture ! 1 (ould live in 
Vpper Tooting with 
her.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” 

“ Then I’ll tell you something in strictest 
confidence. Miss Alba Penlreatli is head over 
ears in love already.” 

“ Heaven and earth ! Some ( ornish- 
man ? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

Tregenna smiled dismally. 

“•I’m glad he’.s a ( ornishman. Do I know 
him ? " , . . 

“ You are just beginning to know him, Uis 
name is Henry lYegenna.” 




I'mn a Photo by | 


“ MIXBh KA! IIlNt; ’ 


Xke Polar Sea, London, N.W. 


HIS is the new j)()slal addresN — 
or it slnuild l)e-- ol Sain and 
Harbara, Polar i)earh of ^Teat 
popularity and disliiKlion. 
her great changes ha\’e <-oinc 
to pass of late at the Zoo- 
logical Crurdens of Regent's 
Park, and among all the creatures whit h have 
been promoted to more convenient quarters 
none has been more highly considered or more 


sj)a('ioUNl\’ atH'onnnodaled than Sam an i 
1 Barbara. 

In the old time tiie Polar bear’s ([uarurs 
were siain ely halt-cpiarters : at any rate, a 
ver\' Milgar fraction of the elegant private 
oi ean now at the disposal of Sam and Harbara. 
And a Polar bear is no suitable tenant for .i 
small den and a large puddle : he is long 
and high and thi(‘k, and lie bumps his ends 
and his sides, and he butts the jiuddle-beil 







“BARBARA WILL TAKlv THE LOG BETWEEN HER I'AWS, 


sn 


THE POLAR SEA, LONDON, N.W. 

with his nose when he dives. These mis- board ship that even the ancient hall-quarteri 

fortunes, often repeated and long-continued, of the Zio were something like lilierty by 

sour the Polar bear’s temper and cause quarrels comparison ; and in those half-quarters iha 

with his wife ; and it is a notorious fact that sooty young ragamuffin of 1903 grew into the 

all Sam^s deficiencies as a husband are trace- giant whom Barbara now respects as lord, 

able to overcrowding in his youth. For if you Barbara herself is a year younger than her 
are a Polar bear with any sense of personal husband, with just that year’s less expertem’^ 

dignity it annoys you to find yourself unable of England, home, as represented by the halh 

to take three steps of a stroll without quarters, and beauty in the shape of Sain, 

stumbling over your wife ; so you learn to Barbara has less of dignity and more of play* 

obviate the inconvenience by presenting fulness than Sam ; even a Polar beai ’n 

her with a clump on the side of the head dignity will not wholly survive seven years 

whenever you find her within rea('h ; this of persistent knocking into a pond at the paw 

has the double advantage of clearing her out of so large a s|)ouse as Sam. liut Bwrbara’M 

of the way at the moment, and of reminding playfulness has survivt'd everything, and she 

her not to be stumbled over in future. will rollick in the new Polar sen for hours 

The present Sam is the last of a long succes- together, till at last her ( xamplo becomes 

sion of Sams, of whom one of the most celc- infectious, and c\'en the morose Sam so far 

brated was not a Sam but a Samson, who relaxes as to flounder in altc'r her and gambol 

reigned for a very large part of thirty years, with all the lightness and vivacity of a 

The Sam now in power was but six months delirious elephant. In the elegant refine- 

old when he first arrived at Regent’s Park, ments of practical hilarity Barbara is her 

and that was eight years ago. He came from husband’s superior. 'I'here is a log of wood, 

such a cribbed and cabined (onfincment on much reduced by wear and gnawing, which 



ROLL OVER ON HER BACK, AND SO SWIM WITH IT. 
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‘SHB,.,yU-l- heave HBRSELE LH’ with .a MKlllTV EFEORT HAl.r-l.EN(;TH OU'l 
, i', ? OF THE WATER, HURLING THE LOU OVERHEAIi." 

From a Photo, by Henry Irmny 


is her chief play- 
thing, and she has 
invented; acquired, 
and p e r f e c ted 
many accomplish- 
ments ot which 
this is the in^lru- 
ment. She will 
catch it in the 
water and throw' it 
dexteroiisl)' in 
many ways. She 
will takt‘ the log 
between her paW',. 
roll over on her 
hack in the water, 
and so swim with 
it pressed against 
her muzzle, gnaw- 
ing it affection- 
ateh. She will 
lodge It a' curatt'ly 
on the roik.^ tliat 
emerge from the 
private (jcean, ^he 
will scramble up 
after it, knock it 
off and fling herselt 
on it as It lath, 
with all the pla\'- 
fulness and ele- 
gam'c of a kitten 
weigiiing about 
two tons. She wall 
dive alter it and 
emergi' with it 
balaiK'ed on the 
tip of her nose, 
fully understand- 
ing and delighting 
in the a])j)lause of 
the spectators. She 
will heave herselt 
up with a mighty 
eftort half-length 
out ol the w^ater, 
hurling the log 
o\ erhead , as )’ou 
see her doing in 
the photograph, 
w'ith water and 
spray streaming 
about her. But 
chiefly she loves to 
inveigle the keeper 
to play with her - 
from the other 
side of the ]>ars, 
it must be under- 



THE POLAR SEA, LONDON, N.W. 
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“SHK CLAPS IT AGAINST HER CHEER IN THE MANNER OF A TOOTHACHE RKMKHY.” 

From o Photo, hy Henry Irviny. 


Stood. The keeper's business is to fling 
the log into the water again and again — as 
often as Barbara can persuade him. Then 
Barbara, after a trot along the coast to the 
nearest point opposite the log, bundles in 
headlong and retrieves the log as a dog fetches 
a stick, except that her method of c^arrying 
it is peculiar to herself. She (laps it against 
her cheek in the manner of a toothache 
remedy, holding it in place with her left paw 
and swimming with the remaining three. 
Gaining the shore she climbs out, still hugging 
the log against her face, and so proceeds to 
erect her full height against the bars. Stand- 
ing so, on her hind legs, she presents a fine 
figure of an upstanding bear, for it is her- 
ambition, for some impenetrable reason, to 
return the log through the rails at the highest 
elevation she can possibly reach. This she 


does so that it falls at the keeper's feet ; 
whereupon that patient official is expec ted to 
pitch it back again and wait for its return 
once more — twice more, three times, thirty 
times — three hundred times if he will ; 
though he won't ; for his endurance is merely 
human, and he has other duties. 

All this is very entertaining, but in truth 
Barbara is a vain creature, and derives 
quite as much pleasure from the notice of the 
spectators as from the enjoyment ot her sport. 
In one of the photographs we reproduce she 
is caught positively in the act oi “ showing 
off," pitching up tiie log with an eye • ‘both 
eyes, in fact — on the crowd, instead of on t he 
log, where any single-minded and scientific 
bear would keep it. 'Hiis, to confess the tru t h, 
is a habit of Barbara's, and, being a failing 
that she shares with certain human creatures 
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— even Cabinet Ministers —ii establishes a 
sort of sympathy that leads many onlookers 
to esteem her a possible delightful ])et; with 
no possible drawback except a certain bulk 
that n\ight cause inc onvenienc e in a (Towded 
drawing-room. But, alas, her keeper will tell 
you that Harbani is not only \'ain, but sly 
and treacherous to so extreme a degree that, 
in fact, she is a far more dangerous brute than 
the surly Sam himself, who tyrannizes over 
her. There is no huml)ug al)oiit Sam. He 
is in captivity and he objects to it : he is also 


less to practise deceit or lay a trap. So, since 
she has not yet incurred the guilt of homic ide, 
visitors may well remember to express any 
sympathy they may feel for Bar- 
bara at a safe distanc e from the 
bars, tor Barbara's sake ; it may, 
indeed, occur to some to do it for 
their own. And at the same time 
it would not seem altogether 
advisal^le to presume on the in- 
difference of Sam. 

As tor him. although he would 




Froma /'hotu. hp} “ W 1 I’ll AN EYK ON THE CROWD." (/r^^rp /nu/ip 


on occasioit—less now than lormerlx —a wife- 
beater ; but he makes no pretenc e at delight 
with the human creatures that stare at him. 
and though he would quite readily— spite ol 
something of the appearance of a Brob- 
dingnagian sheep — flatten one with a blow 
of his steam-hammer pawy he would not 
condescend to go out of his way to do it, still 


seem to devote much time to morose self- 
communing, he has his rollic'k on occasion, 
and when he c/oes flounder in for a game ol 
mixed bathing with Barbara then the spray 
flies as in a storm, and mighty whacks are 
dealt apace, as Tennyson, or somebody else, 
didn’t say. Nothing like it is ever seen at 
the National Sporting Club, 



Oxo tke Slave. 

Tke Nortk Close Boys Meet witk a Novel Specimen of Human B«in|f. 

By MAX RITTENBERG. 

Illustrated ky H. M. Brock, R.I. 


NOVI ! And such a novi ! 
said Haines, gleefully, in 
open prep. -room. 

“ All no vis arc either 
little worms or little pigs,” 
remarked 'I’omlinson. 

“ This one's neither. Tve 
never seen such a perfect spe(*imeii of the 
country bumpkin.” 

Pondersby pritked up his ears, as the 
saying goes. Viewed from his special outlook 
on his fellow schoolboys, this might mean an 
opportunity for sport. Pondersby's idea 
of sport ” was not to go and kill .some- 
thing, but to go and make somebody highly 
uncomfortable. 

‘‘ Where is our little friend ? ” said Pon- 
dersby, blandly. 

In the reading-room.” ^ 

“ We will investigate,” quoth Pondensby. 

A novi ” in mid-term was an unusual 
phenomenon. A humanitarian rule requires 
the new boys to assemble at North (do.sc a 
day or two before the rest of the house at the 
beginning of term. This allows them to get 
to know their bearings in house and school, 
saves them from the humiliation of having 
to ask their way about from other boys only 
too anxious to mislead them, and gives them 
the opportunity of banding together infor- 
mally in defensive alliance against the 
habitues. The preliminary day or so before 
the real opening of school is a very precious 
privilege for the novi. 

But this one had the misfortune to arrive 
at mid-term. They found him in the reading- 
room, sitting at the big centre table and turn- 
ing over the leaves of a bound volume of 
Punch with the utmost stolidity. He was 
all that Haines had painted him — an un- 
couth, bovine lump of about fifteen years, 
quite excellent material for Pondersby^s 
special talents. 

They seated themselves on the table around 
him, half-a-dozen of them, winking delight- 
edly at one another. 

Haines opened the proceedings. “ What*s 
go’s ickle name ? ” said he, sweetly. 


The new boy looked up slowly and ejac u- 
latcd uncoil thly : “ What ? ” 

” I have the honour to request you to 
communicate to us your bully name.” 

” Oosh,” replied the new boy, this being 
the proper South Alrican pronunciation ol 
his name. 

” Don’t he rude.” 

“ Man, but I am not being rude. I'hut i.s 
my name.” 

” Spell it.” 

“ O-C-H-S-E.” 

” |ce— rusalem ! Ihit that’s pronounced 
‘ Oxo.’ ” 

” No.” 

“ I say it is.” 

“ It does not want to he pronouneed 
‘ Oxo.’ ” 

Jt doesn’t want to ! Why not ? 

‘‘No,” answered the Atnkandcr, obsti- 
nately. 

Pondersby took a hand in the garne^ 
” What does your dear rnaimny call her 
darling ? ” 

“ Yoppy.” 

” Spell it.” 

“ J-A-C-O-B-U-S,” 

“ Look here, my young double Dutchman, 
and answer me straight. When it first saw 
you, what did the Zuider Zay ? ” 

“ Man, I am not a Hollander ; I am an 
Afrikander. I come from Doornfontein.” 

” Same thing. Are you a Hottentot on 
your mother’s side of the family or your 
father’.s } ” put in Haines. 

The new boy flamed at this question. 
To him it was the greatest insult imagin- 
able. He glared at Ilaines and * answered ; 
“ Allemachte, I am white ! ” 

“ Quite right,” said the judicial Tomlinson. 

Pondersby turned the attack to a more 
subtle direction. ” Who’.s your tag- 
master ? ” he asked. 

Now there was no regular fagging system 
at North Close, but the new boy could not 
know that. For the first time he t^egan to 
look nervous. 

“ I did not know,” he answered, haUiogly** 
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“ Then you know now. Didn’t Old Beefy “ - — every novi is obliged to serve for four 
assign you to anybody ? Well, in that case weeks as slave, skivvy, scullion, or scourer 
the rule is you go up to auction.” of the pots and fmns. In brief, gentlemen, 

There was a chorus of assent from the other he has to fag, and be deuced smart at it if he 
boys, with admiring glances at the brainy want> to keep his bally sl|in intact. Is it 
Pondersby. what-ho. my hearties ? ” 

The latter proceeded to make a rostrum “ What-ho it is ! ” chorused the assembly, 
for himself by putting one of the wooden according to the school catch-phrase of the day. 


W’Kakt your dear m^miny ca^ll kcr da^rlin 
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0X0 THE SLAVE. 
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f h i s assembly 
disperses. Such 
money, specie, 
bullion, or other 
legal lender will 
be applied to the 
purchase of 
potted meals for 
tea for the upper 

table ” 

A I 1 the 

tables ! ” was a 
general inlerrujv 
tion, “ Play fair, 

Pondo ! ” 

“ For all the 
tables, if the 
money allows,” 
amended Pon- 
dersby, blandly, 
in dclerencc to 
the p 0 ji 11 1 a r 
clamour. “ And 
that any mis- 
guided v'oulh 
who attempts to 
prcn^aricate, per- 
rnutate, per- 
trickulale.or bilk 
in the matter of 
the bids will be 
dealt with in- 
delibly by hand, 
hoof. and cricket- 
stump. Slave- 
dog, advance ! 

He answers, 
gentlemen, to the 
name ol Vopp)' 

Oxo, or so he in- 
forms me. Far 
be it from me 
to doubt his 
word 

“ It does not 
want it to be pro- 
nounced ‘ Oxo,’ ” 
put in the new 
boy, obstinatel)'. 

“ Silence, thou 
parboiled turnip- 
lop, lest worse 
befall thee ! He further informs me, gentle- 
men, that he is a citizen of no mean city, 
to wit, Doornfontein, where the fountain- 
pens come from. I understand that thi.s is 
somewhere at the other end of our respected 
earth, f>lanet, globe, or spheroid, but no 
guarantee w'hatsoever will be given or implied. 

Vol. xIU,-54. 


He i.s, asryou will 
note, gentlemen, 
of a ruddy and 
pleasing counte- 
nance, and right 
well eijuipped in 
point of biceps, 
triceps, and 
(juadriceps for 
t h e w 0 r k o I 
s(Ta])ing fool el 
bools, scouring 
ink - pots, swot 
ting irnpots, and 
the like in fact , 
a very useful 
thing It) have 
about the stud> . 

1 am inslnutetl 
to otfer him 
without reser\(\ 
Make me a bid, 
m\ hearties.” 

” Ha’[)enny.” 
Po n (1 e r s b y 
pointed a finger 
of dignified re- 
buke in the direc- 
tion of llu* bid : 
” \'arlct, cea.se 
thv babbling ! 
This slave- dog is 
offi'ierl without 
r(‘Si*r\t‘, but 
under no cin'S 
will I a< cef)t less 
than threefUMue 
lor him.” 

*' ‘l'hre<‘]>en('t‘ ” 

- ”Si.\pence” • 
” Kightjxmce ” 
“And a half” 

- .Vnd a collar- 
.stiul.” 

” Figlilpenct' - 
ha’penny and a 
collar - stud I’m 
offered, gentle- 
men. F it a gold 
stud, sir P f)nly 
bone ? I’ut liU ! 
Any adxaru e on 
cightpence - ha’penny and a laaie lollar- 
stud ? 'lenfxjncc I’m l)id. A shilling - 
you’re a sportsman, sir, although you’ve got 
a voice like a slate-pencil.” 

“ One and a penny And a postcard ” 
— “ One-and-three.” 

“ One-and-three I’m bid. A puny, puking, 
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piffling one - and - three. Come, my noble 
sportsmen, let nothing you dismay. One-and- 
four Vm bid — one-and~six. Only one-and- 
six ? Remember, gents, the bullion is to be 
turned into turkey and ton^e.” ♦ 

No ; salmon and shrimp ! ” put in “ A 
Voice.'’ 

“ Two bob,” shouted Haines, boldly. 

Now Haines shared the same study with 
Pondersby ; so the latter wasted no effort in 
trying to coax further bid[s. “Two boh. 
Going at two bob. Going — going — gone ! 
Mr. Haines wins in a canter. Slave -dog 
Oxo, hie thee to Mr. Haines’s study, there to 
await his pleasure and obey his commands ! 
Avaunt ! ” 

The new boy proved a strange mixture oi 
bucolic credulity and dogged boer obstinacy 
where he knew his ground. 'Fo the name of 
“ Oxo ” he refused to answer — they were 
forced to change his nickname to that of 
“ Dulchy,” which he accepted. Further, 
he lay in wait for a boy who referred to 
Kaffir aiK'.estry and sent him to hospital with 
a cricket-stump across the shins. But he 
accepted unquestioningly the role of fag to 
the Haincs-Pondersby study, and as such 
performed the most ridiculous tasks and 
errands for his masters. 

He cut out paper confetti steadily for a 
whole half-holiday for a house paper-c'hasc, 
under orders ; he ran on all fours three times 
across the yard and back in an ordered 
attempt to beat a fictitious “ novi's record ” ; 
he went obediently to the school hairdresser 
for a pair of false whiskers, whk'h he was 
ordered to don whenever he cleaned football- 
boots for his masters. Only tell him that it 
was the immemorial custom of the school 
since the days of Henry VIII., and apparently 
he would carry out an order of any degree 
of fatuity. 

So Pondersby grew bolder. 

One Saturday afternoon after dinner he 
put his head outside his study and called, 
“ Slave ahoy 1 ” 

Ochse came to the Haines- Pondersby study 
at a lope. 

“ What art thou doing after footer this 
afternoon ? ” 

I was going to change back to my ordinary 
clothes,” answered the fag, in honest sim- 
plicity. 

“ Dolt, I meant after thou hadst changed.” 

“ I don’t know. Perhaps I read a book.” 

Pondersby pointed a solemn finger at him. 

“Art thou aware that to-morrow is Pre- 
sentation Sunday ? ” 


“ Man, it doesn’t matter to me — I am of 
the Dutch Reformed Church,” answered the 
new boy, thinking that it might be some 
church festival untaown to him. 

“ Clown, know thou that Presentation 
Sunday is the second Sunday at school in the 
life of every novi. Since the days of Henry 
the Eighth — on whom be peace — it has been 
the custom that on this day he shall present 
to his house-master some trophy of the 
chase. By thine own hands must thou 
capture w^easel, stoat, mole, hare, or rabbit, 
and offer it to thy house-master on a lordly 
dish. Dost thou know' how to catch rabbits ? ” 

“ I have caught many things out to the 
farm, biit not rabbits never.” 

“ Thine education has been sadly neglected, 
mefears. No matter — do thy best. Hie thee 
to the warren by Hinckley Woods. My 
blessing goes with thee.” 

lie omitted to mention that Farmer 
Basset, who owned the land, was always 
prowling about with an ash-plant on the 
look-out for trespassers, especially the bo)'s 
of the sc'hool. 

Late that afternoon the young Afrikander 
returned, much to Pondersby’s surprise, with 
a small rabbit. (Pondersby’s plan was in no 
way dependent on such a result.) He ex- 
plained with justifiable pride that he had 
stalked the rabbit for half an hour, anci 
finally brought it down with a stone at 
fifteen yards. 

“ Did you see Farmer Basset ? ” 

“ With a red face and a big stick ? ” 
asked Ochse. 

“ That’s him." 

“ I saw him, but I never let him see me. 
1 took cover,” answered the young Afrikander, 
shrewdly. 

“ Oh ! ” said Haines, blankly. 

Pondersby resumed the mastery of the 
situation. 

“ Good dog, good dog ! Now thou canst 
dress thy rabbit in fitting fashion, and to- 
morrow afternoon, when dinner is full sped, 
thou shalt set it on a lordly dish and offer it 
humbly to Old Beefy in his study.” 

After Sunday dinner it was Mr. ('althrop’s 
custom to retire to his study for a pipe and 
a nap. Consequently he did not hear the 
roars of laughter from the prep.-room that 
burst out after Ochse had left it bearing in 
his hands a biological dissecting-dlsh of 
Pondersby’s, with the rabbit pinned out on 
it so as to expose the interior anatomy, and 
decorated with fancy ribbons and a flag- 
label marked “ With Comps.” 
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Nor did he h(‘itr the several tappings at 
liis study-door. Perhaps he muttered “ (ome 
iti ” in his sleejj, lor the new hoy thought he 
heard it and (‘iitered. Finding the house- 
master asleep, lie was somewhat nonplussed. 
He had been (oaehed to drop humbly on one 
knee and say : “ Oh King, live for ever ! 

May rabbits ne\'er sit on your grandmother's 
grave. Deign to accept from your lowly 
servant this tribute ol the (base. Heaven 
jirescrvc Vour Majesty ! " 

Since Mr. ( althrop was asleej) it was ( learly 
irseless to make the set speech, so Oehse put 
the disse('ling-dish in a prominent position on 
the study-table and withdrew*. 'I'hen he put 
on his Sunday straw to go out for a w-alk. 

Pondersby, Haines, and Co. were dumb- 
founded when they saw him return calmlv and 
serenely without the rabbit. 

“ What did he say ” the)- asked. 

“ lie did not say nothing. He was asleep.*’ 
“ You surely didn’t leave the dish there ? '* 
“ Why lor not, man ? ” 

He’ll see my name under it ! ” muttered 
l^ondersby, angrily, biting his lijis. (io at 
once and fetch it back again, you little 
Kaffir fool ! ” 

Oehse flamed red. “ 1 am not a Kaffir,” 
said he. “ I will not go.” 

“ Do as you’re told.” 

“ I am not a Kaffir,” repeated the new* 
boy, doggedly. He had been suddenly roused 
into one of those moods in which verbal 
threats and physical violence would not move 
him one iota. 

Pondersby and Haines consulted anxiously 
in whispers. Neither of them dared to go 
into the house-master’s study to rescue the 
rabbit and the dissec ting-dish. Pondersby 


swore aloud, and, jisvchological ('uriosity* 
that was as the opening ot a sluKe-gate to 
let a flood of understanding into the new 
boy’s mind. At last he grasped the position. 
Again he flamed red - with shame at the way 
he had been taken in and then he marched 
doggedly out of the room for his Sunday walk. 

Mr. Calthrop looked in his <jU!(‘l, ironic w'ay 
oN'er the assembled house. His voice was 
even and without a trace ol anger-- if any 
thing, it (onveyed the sugg(‘stion of sliglit 
boredom. He knew how’ to <*onlrol boys. 

“ 'J'his afternoon I ii‘( t*i\'ed a hlth* pre.senl,” 
he said. “ Very kind oi someone very 
thoughtful indeed. 1’h(‘ disMMtion was a 
trifle cru(h‘, though. Now' I want to know 
whom 1 am to thank lor this unusual but 
flattering attention.” He looked around 
with half-(’losed e\'(‘hds. 

No answer. 

” Come, come, no undue modesty ; no 
blush to find it lame Who is the artist of 
the sc alpel } ” 

No answer. 

“ Let me give you a little help. I here was 
a ( crtain name under the dissec tingHlish.” 

‘‘ 'i'he dish was mine, sir,” admitted Pon- 
dersby, .sullenly. ” Hut the rabbit was not 
mine, and 1 didn't })la<a! it in your study. I 
can’t very well say more than that, sir.” 

” Very creditable to your honour, Ponders- 
by. Wc all know' what a te’ider, delicate 
plant it is. 1 respec t your leelings. Now, 
who was daring tmough to take this dish 
from Pondersby’s care without his sanction? 
Who put it in my study ? ” 

Oehse held up hi.s hand in silence, 

“ You needn’t hold up your hand, Oi:hse; 
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we don’t do 
that here. We ‘Kou^AamaJlsi.r undenftood 

prefer thejtffl _ «rmtled trot^dly 

spoken hail. 1 1 
Youcanaccom- 11 
pany me to my 
.study.” I 

In his study | 

Mr. Calthrop 

looked slowly ' j 

deep " feeling : 

‘‘Man, I was a - 

fool. 1 did not J 

know. I was a vcrdomder fool. I beg ^ 

your pardon.” ^ 

Mr. ("althrop did not rebuke him for 
his choice of wording. He understood — 
in pari, at least. “ Well,” said he, at 
length, “ I am not going to ask you who was 
at the root of it. We don’t do that over here, 
you know. I can form my own conclusions.” 

“ I will take the cane,” .said the Afrikander. 

“ No ; that would be unfair. I have your 
word that this was not your own idea ? ” 

“ It was not, sir.” 

“ Then I will let you go.” 

“ Will you let me have the cane for one 
moment, sir ? ” 

“ That’s a queer thing to ask, Ochse. But 
here it is. What do you want with it ? ” 

The new boy took the cane and walked with 
it Over to the sofa. Then he brought it down 
on a sofa-cushion, hard — once, twice, thrice, 
up to a dozen times. 

The house-master understood — and smiled 
broadly. No doubt they are listening,” 
said he. “ Well, it’s not at all a bad .idea.” 

|l^ Ihe prep.-room the boys crowded round 
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Ochse with expressions of sympathy and 
surprise at his unruffled demeanour. 

” Great Scot ! He must have been wild 
with you ! ” 

“ I never heard such a whacking ! ” 

“ Twelve of them, too ! ” 

“ It’s nothing,” returned the novi, calmly, 
“ To the school at Doornfontein 1 had much 
worse than that. 1 do not mind this kind of 
whacking. It’s nothing at all.” . 

“ He’s a good plucked ’un, that’s what he 
is,” was the comment of Tomlinson. 

“ That’s right,” added another boy. 
“ Dutchy’s a real sportsman. I say, we ought 
to pay it back on that dirty dog Pondo,” 

There were loud murmurs of approval. 

“ Shall we make him stand treat to Dutchy 
at the tucker ? ” 

The suggestion met with instant favour 
from the rest of the house. “Right-hol” 
they chorused, and again “ Right-ho I ” 




Wkat Six Rick Men CouU Do. 


By E. SETON VALENTINE. 


Illustrated ty George Morrow, 



K 9 U|ii iijppn V is not ini[)r()bablc that the 
richest men in the world 
B ^ p/ 'j looting of personal 

LjHB n Vi a^'quainlaiK'e. 'I'hey may have 
i|fj4 * met in the same room -they 
KSK ii h i a lii may even have lunched or 
dined together. Let }’our 
imagination dwell for a mcmient on the sc ene. 
There is the table laid, and six clderl) , not 
too- well-groomed figures seated about it, who, 
having partaken sparingly of simf)le fare, are 
now sipping a little port or swallowing 
furtively a tabloid of pepsine. At the head, 
by virtue of his vastly preponderant posses- 
sions, we note the spare form and sharp, keen 
visage of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller ; at the loot 
is the white-i)earded, imperturbable Lord 
Rothschild. At Mr. Rorkefeller\s right is 
the trim, rather intellectual-looking Mr. 
Astor, whose rent-roll is eight million pounds 
a year ; next to him is the patriarch, Lord 
Strathcona, who is credited with a snug 
fortune of one hundred million pounds. 
Opposite them are Mr. Carnegie, round and 
ruddy-faced, and the dominating, almost 


saturnine ])ersc)nidil\ cd Mi. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

'I'hese six men talk cjuietlv to each other 
across the table, in mattc^r-oi fact tones, 
about nothing in jiarticulai. Not once, pro 
bably, is their conversation hi up by any 
remark or speculation upon the tremendous 
fact which their little gatheiing suggests. 
Combination docs not occur to them, not 
even that little sum in addition which rises 
quite naturally to the brain of any observer 
oi the group and makes him gasp ior breath. 
For he, having an alert imagination, sweeping 
the boundaries of this kingdom, regarding its 
social interests, its financial and economic 
values, its great commercial and industrial 
aggregations, sees in a single glance the w hole 
fabric prostrate and helpless at the leet ol that 
one tremendous fact. 

ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF POUNOS ! 

Yes, that is what this prosaic' gathe ring 
of six elderly gentlemen in a small dining- 
room at Claridge^s undeniably signifies. This 
is the colossal sum which, were they luch 
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and rll to realize to the uttermost farthing 
on all descriptions of their properties, land, 
houses, stock, and chattels, they would be 
able to heap up together, and, were they 
animated by a single purpose and resolved 
at all costs to carry it through, they might 
alter the face of Europe and the destinies of 
mankind. 

For think of what a thousand millions 


interests. They are like Samson playing ^t 
tiddledewinks. One employs his fortune to 
provide free fiction and racing tips for the 
poor ; another gives to hospitals ; another 
to colleges ; another buys a newspaper and 
a magazine and himself writes therefor, 
impossible tales of houris and buried treasure. 
All of them bury their talent under a bushel ; 
none of them allow their minds to dwell for 



Tins HALF-DOZKN MKN WOULO BE ABLE 'JO I'AY OFF THE WHOLE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Sterling means.s 'Phis half-dozen of men, 
whom you would probably not regard twice 
if you saw them walking along the Strand, 
would not only be able to pay off the whole 
of the National Debt of Great Britain and 
Ireland, amounting to seven hundred and 
fifty millions, accumulated in the course of 
two centuries by a population now numbering 
forty-five millions, but they would have 
enough left over to buy the National Gallery, 
the South Kensington Museum, and every 
first-class battleship in the British Fleet. 

Such wealth 'is bewildering, such possibili- 
ties of power on tlie part of these six all but 
untitled, apparently undistinguished, unosten- 
tatious members of the community. But 
do you suppose for a moment that tbey are 
troubled by any such thought ? Do you 
suppose that the dazzling significance of their 
potentialities ever suggests itself for a moment 
to any of their minds ? It is very unlikely j 
because it is one of the most usual limitations 
of a millionaire that he has no imagination ; 
or if he retains a shred of this quality, his own 
wealth has completely lost its glamour. If 
such inen are conscious of their own power 
they never use it outside of their own special 


a moment on the great things they could do, 
while as for the greater things they could do 
in combination, one doubts if even Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan or Mr. Astor has ever given 
it a moment's thought. 

But what if, instead of being what they are, 
essentially prosaic, “ practical," and common- 
place, these six men became suddenly con- 
verted into six men of restless, enterprising, 
imaginative, and energetic nature, would 
they be content to doze away their wealth — 
that .such a stupendous weapon as this should 
not be seized and put to some mighty u.se } 
Rest assured they would not,’ when once the 
idea had struck them, let it slip away without 
bearing fruit. The meeting of six such men, 
linked together in such a plutocratic brother- 
hood, would be pregnant with events which 
might easily change the history of mankind. 
They, at least, would not be content to 
separate with a few dreary banalities about 
the weather or the price of stocks or the new 
rates of insurance — or even with some tepid 
talk about endowing a new hospital or 
laboratory. 

“ Gentlemen," one of them might exclaim, 
‘‘ we six men in this room have a thousand 



WHAT SIX RICH MEN COULD DO. 
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million pounds between us. We are stronger Napoleon from 1790 to 18x5 involved Hritiiirt 
than any single organized power on earth. We in charges of six hundred and fifty million 

can do things. Let us exert ourselves— let us pounds. The (Timcan War cost upwards of 

see what we can do. Let us six men before thirty million pounds for two years alont*. 
wediereally put forth our combined spending On the other hand, there are far greater 
power. Instead of the futile, humdrum life economies with a better system, yet the Soulh 
other millionaires lead, let us exhibit to the African War did not <'ost much under two 
world all our strength and all our glory.” hundred and fifty million pounds. Hut a 

And then, like the members of the Tiers million armed men. with equipment to match, 

fttat in the tennis-court, they would clasp is a thing the world ha^ onl> seen for brief 
hands and swear not to separate until they periods at a time ; nor is there any imson to 
had achieved consolidation and a programme, suppose that it would l)e necessary for such u 
What things could the)’ not achieve with a force to be in the field for more than a cam 
thousand million pounds! Suppose they paign or tw^o. Modern (‘quiprnent is a vi^tv 
were aggressive and inclined to wage war. serious thing ; neither Napoleon’s levies noi 
I'pon what a scale could they not wage it ! the armies of America in 1861-65 were more 
One of these six men once actually did put than a quarter drilled, fed, clothed, and armed, 
a thousand men into the field, fully armed and Of course it is assumed that in such an 
eejuipped, and maintained them for a year or enterprise the sextet would embark all 
two during the South African War, at his their princ'ipal. It would be necessary to 
sole personal exj^ense. Hut this sextet could, spend money in ord(‘r to conquer the earth ; 
il they chose, put a million men in the field and but doubtless the coiKjuest of the earth could 
maintainthemforten years. perhapsforlwenty. be achieved with a thousand millions. It 



THIS n- ihicy chosk, put a mii.i.ion micn in tmk mklo and waok 

WAR FOR TEN YEARS. 


Wars have grown far mon* expensive than they did not spend their principal - which 

they used to be, not merely in the higher in the circumstances is unthinkable, Ixuniuse 

pay of officers and men and the increased all property would Ik* in a fluid sUite* - 

cost of rations, but in the cost of transports, their income would amount to between thirty 

horses, and artillery. The American Revolu- and forty millions a year, which would al>out 

tionary War, lasting from 1775 1781, defray the charges of a war similar to that 

burdened the country with one hundred between America and Spain or the Austro- 

and forty million pounds. The wars with Prussian War. 
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TUBY MKUIT KOUM A JU^'I A OV MU'.IITY ADMIRALS AM) Al’HIK.VR UNIVBKSAL DOMINION OF TIIK SKA. 


In lieu of lacing illustrious genends, perhaps 
our millionaires might elect to compass their 
ambitions on the sea. I'hey might achieve 
universal dominion by the possession of a 
peat Navy^ and of themselves form an 
imposing junta of mighty admirals. It 
would matter little to them where they 
built their fleet, or whether they bought it 
ready-made. What is the value of a fleet in 
being of a first-class Power ? What is the 
worth of the Pritish Pleet, one of the marvels 
of the world ? Probably not more —lock, 
.stock, and barrel, from keel to fore- top — 
than a couple of hundred millions, if so much. 


A five hundred million pounds fleet would be 
unique, overpowering, irresistible. Such a 
fleet would sweep the seas of everything afloat, 
from a trawler to a Dreadnought. We are 
so accustomed to regarding the Pritish Fleet 
as something so stupendous, almost omnipo- 
tent, that it is a shock to us to reflect that 
these six men have the wealth to build one 
far finer, stronger, and more eflicient. And 
yet we are told an Empire of sixty million 
white men groans under the burden of what 
six men could carry on their own shoulders 
and not feel the weight. 

It is really difficult not to be appalled in 
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THEY COULD SUMMON THE WHOLE POPULATION AND PAY THEM TWENTY POUNDS APIECE. 


WHAT SIX RICH MEN COULD DO. 


S«5 


considering some of the ways in which our 
six rich friends could disburse their money, 
if they were really bent on doing so, to the 
utmost of its purchasing power. You have, 
first of all, to consider comparative values. 
Now, the whole of the house property in Great 
Britain is only worth two hundred and 
twenty million pounds. All the buildings in 
London are only valued at forty*four millions 
of pounds. The gross value , or gross estimated 
rental, of all the property in England and 
Wales is only about two hundred and sixty 
millions. Therefore, at the behest of these 
six men, for a period of nearly four years 
no one in the kingdom need pay a penn}’ of 
rent. Or, if they chose to be more directly 
lilieral, the)' could summon the whole popu- 
lation of the British Isles to come forward 
and receive, every man, woman, and child, 
the sum of tw'enty pounds apiece. Think of 


The wealth of these six millionaireH far 
exceeds the total value of the priKluct of 
British industry for a whole year, Nearly 
seven millions of workers, toiling six dayii a 
week, produced a net output of Bntisih 
industry for iqio-ii of seven hundred and 
twelve million pounds. These six men woitld 
be able to pay for all the result a 
year’s toil accumulated in twelv<‘ months 
by a whole nation of toilers. Tliey t'otihl 
buy up all the wealth of a year ~ all the 
machinery, all the manufactured goods, all 
the steel, all the iron, all the tobacco, all 
the sugar, lhat is what such wealth a » 
theirs means. 

Another and striking examph' of their 
|)Otentiality would he to the taste of us all 
These six men could run the Dnited King<lom 
for six years and longer, jury the total amount 
ol its expenses, and remit everything to llaj 



IF rilKV CllOSlfi, NOBODY WOULD PAY ANY TAXES. ALL CUSTOM HOUSES WOULD CLOSE 
LETTERS AND TELE<;RAMS WOIfLD BE SENT FREE. 


such a memorable incident of wealth dis- 
tribution — the millions, young, old, rich, and 
poor, passing in a column six deep before 
these six open-handed millionaires, and each 
receiving his twenty golden sovereigns ! 
Most of this would have to be specially coined 
(there would probably be no such amount of 
gold available for the purpose), and one 
might suggest a coin with a multiple profile 
of the princely six on the obverse. 


taxpayer. Under this excellent and generous 
dispensation nobody would pay tiny taxes. 
All C'ustom Houses would close down, rhere 
would be no excise. I.,etters and telegrams 
would be sent free. For the total ret eipts 
of John Bull from all these sources is iibout 
one hundred and fifty millions, and our six 
millionaires have a thousand millions in their 
coffers. What a happy, care- free tend 
England would be for those six years I 
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rilKSK SIX (IKN'ILEMKN C'OUI-D PURCIIASK fH'lRKiHl All 'IIIK RAILWAYS, WITH ALl 'IHLIR 
ROLLINCl-STOC'K AND RUII.DlNi.s, IN KNi'.LAND. 


^\ hat a debt of gratitude we would all 
owe Messrs. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Strath- 
cona, Morgan, Astor, and Rothschild ! And 
how happy they would surely be at having 
bestowed this boon upon us ! Who would 
hesitate to erect statues to all the six in 
recognition of this splendid public service ? 

Or there is another boon they could confer. 
Everybody realizes the imperfection of the 
arrangements regarding insurance money. 
Unpleasant things have generally got to 
happen before the beneficiaries can lay hands 
upon the sum insured for — death, fire, injury, 
old age— and a great deal of cash must be 
expended in the meanwhile in premiums. 
How nice it would be if all of us who are 
insured could “ touch ” (as the French say) 
all the money that is coming to us or our 
heirs, immediately ! It is a great deal of 
money in the aggregate, for the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom are insured for no less 
a sum than eight hundred million pounds 
sterling. But our six influential friends could 
manage it for us. They could pay every man, 
woman, and child his or her insurance money 
and still have a couple of hundred millions 
left to give a little dinner at Claridge’s occa- 
sionally, or buy a stall at the theatre, 

Or there are the mountainous municipal 
and county debts of the kingdom which arc 


causing political economists to regard th-‘ 
future so gravel) — debts which, in the langu.ige 
of one writer, are ‘‘ hanging like a millstone 
round the neck of the nation — debts which 
are sending up the rates to a figure undreamed 
of a generation or two ago. This local 
indebtedness mounts to the high figure oi 
four hundred and ninety-four million poiimU. 
What a small matter these six men would 
make of discharging the whole of this in full ! 
They could do so were it c\'en twice as large. 

What is the total of Britain’s commerce — 
her exports and imports ? Last year we 
imported five hundred and nineteen million 
three hundred and ninety thousand pounds’ 
worth of goods, and we exported three 
hundred and seventy - eight million one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds^ worth. 
That is to say, our total commerce represents 
eight hundred and ninety-seven million five 
hundred and seventy Thousand pounds a 
year. Such a sum is staggering to many of 
the nations of the w*orld. Our six gentlemen 
would not be staggered, because, great as the 
sum is, it does not equal the cash in their own 
pockets. In other words, they could buy up 
John Bull and then sell him again. 

What further could they do ? Well, they 
could purchase the total coal supply of the 
kingdom — not for a year, but for more than 
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eight years, for the selling value of all our 
coal is only one hundred and twenty-three 
million pounds per annum. Would it not 
be the sublimity of malice for these six 
men to secure a corner in coal — a real 
effective corner, not a fictitious one-carry 
off the whole of Britain’s coal supply by the 
simple expedient of paying twice the price 
for it, and make a huge bonfire of it to heat 
the Arctic regions, while all our factories 
closed down, our railways stopped, and we 
sat at home shivering ? 

Speaking of railways, these six gentlemen 
could, of course, purchase outright all the 
railways, with all their rolling-stock and 
buildings, in England. Another thing they 
could do with their money would be to buy up 
all the motor-cars in the world, and still have 
enough left to buy the Panama and Suez 
Canals, and then sufficient to buy up the 
total value of British shipf)ing for ten years. 
Britain’s shipping means forty-eight million 
pounds a year ; our six millionaires could pay 
for the whole of it for ten years and still 
keep sufficient to buy cigars and champagne 
with. 

Great Britain does a business of ninety- 
four million pounds a year in cotton. 
These six rich men (oiild take all this 
cotton, these millions of bales of goods, 
for a period of ten years, and sink 
them in the bottom of the sea or give 
them away to the Hindus, who might 


have a change of dress every day Of the 
year. 

But stay— ‘there is another course their 
joint enterprise might take. Influenced by 
at least two of their number, who are fervent 
Scots, they might be tempted to undertake 
a thing of no less magnitude than the pur^ 
chase of Scotland. Scotland, of course, is 
not to be bought, nor are her sons venal, 
but the assessed value of her real estate 
is only nine hundred and thirty million 
pounds.. 

One can sec the six millionaires contein 
plating these figures with a jubilant eye. 

Dirt cheap,’* we hear them say. “ Really 
a capital investment. And how lucky we 
happen to have just the price asked in om 
pockets ! Let’s buy SctUland.” And Sandv, 
tempted by the ready ( ash, hands ovtt his 
kingdom. 

Tlicsc, then, are amongst the stui)endous 
and lurid things these six elderly gentlemen 
could do if they pijssessed the retiuisiti^ 
audacity and imagination. But instead ol 
any of these things they wifi do nothitig, 
which is, perhaps, just as well for the peac'i’ 
of the world ; for wealth sueh as theirs is far 
too dangerous a power not to be safely locked 
up and the key in the pockets of six just such 
quiet, safe, unimaginalive elderly gentlemen » 
who will [)robably be greatly surprised to find 
themselves the subjects of such .speculation 
and the heroes of this article. 
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DAME ELEANODR AND STKPii ANOTis. heard Harriet ex])laininf( that the nuister 

HERE were now two things was out, and rushed after the caller in 

for the three (Ws to look hospitable eagerness. 

forward to — the return of “ I'm sure uncle wouldn’t like you to go 
Rupert and Lord Andor’s awayw ithout resting,” she said, breathlessly, 

coniing-of-age party. The when he sto])ped at the sound of her pattering 

magic of the waxen man had feet on the gravel, and she caught up with 

ended so seriously that no one him ; “ after you'\'e come sucdi a long way, 

liked to suggest the trying of any newv spells, and such a hot day, too.” 

though Charlotte still cherished the hope that (Larlotte and C harles, in the meantime, 
it might some day seem possible to try a spell had hastily examined the gentleman’s card 

for bringing the picture to life. in the Russian bowl on the hall-table. “ Mr. 

But the banishment of Rupert had left a Alfred Apj)leby,” it said, and added, as 

kind of duH blankness which made it dilTicult Charlotte said, most of the alphabet, begin- 

to start new ideas. ning with F.R.S., F.S.A.,” and this mingled 

Uncle Charles was less frequently visible wdth his name so that when ( aroline 

even than at first, though w'hen he did appear privately asked them what was on the card 

he was more like an uncle and less like a they could only think of “ Mr. Alphabet.” 

polite acquaintance. The books the children Mr. Appleby accepted Caroline’s invitation, 
had discovered had meant a very great deal and turned back with her. 
to him ; he told them so more than once. “I’m sorry,” she said, “ that I canT take 
He went away now', almost every other day, you straight into the drawing-room ; but if 

to London to the British Museum, to, Canter- you don’t mind waiting in the dining-room 

bury to its Library, and once, for two days, a minute, Fll get the drawing-room key and 

to iook up some old parchments in the take you in thei*e ; only I’m afraid the dining- 
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room^s rather awful, because we've been 
thinking of playing Red Indians, and the 
gum is drying on the scalps on most of the 
chairs/' 

Mr. Appleby declined the drawing-room at 
any price, and was able to tell them several 
things they did not know about Red Indians, 
wampum, moccasins, and war-paint. He was 
felt to be quite the nicest thing that had 
happened since what (arolinc and ('harlotte, 
in private conversation, alw^iys spoke of as 
“ that awful image day.” When Mrs. Wil- 
mington came in to see what those children 
were up to, Mr. Appleby won her heart b\ 
addressing her as ^^Mrs. Daveiuint.” “Took 
me for the lady of the house at once, ’ she 
told Harriet. 

The gentleman stayed to luncheon, and 
very good company they found him. lie 
told the most amusing stories, all new to the 
hearers. He carved the fowds in a masterly 
way, and had two goes of pudding. And all 
the time he lookecl wdth exactly the right 
admiration and wonder at the j)ortrait of 
Dame Eleanour in her ruff, with her strange 
magic plultres and her two wc nderful books. 

“ We found those hooks, Mr. Alphabet,” 
said (dmrlotte. And then the whole story 
had to be told. Mr. Alphabet - for so we 
may call him now — was deeply interested, 
and nodded undcrstandingly as the tale of 
the different spells unfolded itself. 

And do you propose to continue your 
experiments ? ” he asked, when he had heard 
the tale of the leopard, the last of the adven- 
tures which could be told, for the affair of the 
wax man was, of course, a thing that c'ould 
never be disclosed. 

“ There’s nothing particular that w^e want 
to do a spell about just now,” said ('aroline. 
“ I did think of trying to do one to get father 
and mother home, but it might be very 
inconvenient to them to leave India just now*. 
You never know, and we shouldn’t like to 
work a spell that would only be a worry to 
them.’’ 

Mr. Alphabet said, “Quite so ! ” 

“ What / keep on wanting to try,” said 
Charlotte, “ is to make her come alive ” — 
she nodded towards the picture — “ only 
there doesn’t seem to be any spell for that in 
any of the books. She looks such a dear, 
doesn’t she ? Suppose she made a .spell 
herself and did something magic to that 
picture, so that it should come alive if someone 
in nowadaystimes got hold of the other end 
of the spell ; you know what I mean ? ” 

“ Quite so,” said the visitor : “ why 
not ? ” 
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“ It wouldn’t be the real her, I suppose ? ** 
said (’harlottc ; “ but it might be like a 
cinematograph and a phonograph mixii‘d up* 
I want to see her move and hear her npeak, 
like she did when she was alive.” 

And again the gentleman said, “ Why 
not ? ’’ 

“ If only we c ould find out the proper 
said Charles. “ You see, everything came 
right that we’ve done, Irom the fern-seed orn” 
“ 1 must think it over,” said Mr. Alpluibc't ; 
“and now I think, as I’ve stayed so long, Til 
take the liberty of inviting myself to .stay till 
your unc le returns. I should very mtn h like- 
to .see this wonderlul gardejn” 

riu* afternoon passed delightfully. Mr, 
Alphabet was one ol those jH'ople with wliorn 
you feel comfortable bom the first. He told 
them the names ol many flowers which had 
been strangers to them, and he talked of 
magic, Indian magic - and (‘hiiu'se magic, the 
magie oi Egypt and of (’e\lon, of Australia 
anci of Mexic o ; and they listened and longed 
lor more and got more to listc'n to. When, 
after tea, the uncle returned, and having 
warmly greeted Mr. .'\l|)habel took him away 
to his study, the chiliiren agreed that theii 
new friend was “ Ihc* right sort,” and that 
they hoped they would see him again often, 
riicy .saw him onc e again, and onc'c only. 
And that was when, hc‘ and the uncle 
having come out of the study together, the 
uncle went to see William about putting the 
horse in to drive Mr. Alphabet to llte station, 
and Mr. Alphabet came into the dining-room 
to .say goc)d-i:)ye to the c hildren. 

“ Eve been thinking over what you said 
about Dame Eleanour,” he said to Charlotte, 
“ and Ell tell you what. You ask your uncle 
to allow you to hang a green cur tain over her, 
frame and all, and then make garlands of 
.suitable flowers. I'hen hang the garlands 
across the picture and wait. You must never 
lift the curtain, of c'ourse, and the curtain 
must be green. And you must wish very 
miK'h to sec her move and to hear her sp<;ak. 
And 1 shall be very much surprised if you 
don’t in — let me .see -in about three wc*ck.s.” 

“ And do you really think ? ” asked ( har- 
lotte, with gleaming eyes. 

“ Well, with anyone cTse I shouldn’t dare 
to think anything. Hut you’ve been so 
exceptionally fortunate hitherto, haven’t 
you With you I should think there c'ould 
be no doubt of success. I don’t say you’ll 
see her here, mind you. I don’t say how or 
when you wdll sec her. These things are 
among the great mysteries. Perhaps one 
day when you’re at breakfast you’ll sets the 
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curtain move slightly, and at first you’ll think 
it is the air from the open window, and then 
you’ll see a bulge in the green curtain — don’t 
forget it’s to be green — and then a white hand 
will draw it back, and she will come stepping 
down out of her frame on to the nearest ( hair, 
with her rustling silk petticoat and her scarlet, 
high-heeled shoes. Perhaps that’s how she’ll 
come. I only say ' perhaps,’ mind. Be('ause, 
of course, you might meet her in the vv(jod, or 
in some scene of gay revelry, or in the won- 
derful garden itself ; 
her gardcMi, which is 
kept just as she 
plantecl it. 'i'here’s 
an old document 
\0Lir urK'le’s been 
showing me She 
leaves lier blessing 
to the lamilv so lon^ 
as the garden's kept 
as It was her 
time. With long 



“TBE UNCLE HIMSELF, TOTTERING ON THE HOUSEMAID’S STEPS, 
THE CURTAINS IN PLACE.** 


list of the flowTrs and a plan of the garden, 
with the proper places for the flowers all 
marked. Did you know that ” 

“You’re not kidding us?” Charles asked, 
suddenly. 

“ ( Wld you think it ot me ? No, I see you 
couldn't. You try my spell and write and 
tell me how' it works. All right, Davenant — 
coming. Where's my hat ? — oh, outside, 
yes -and rny umbrella, right. (}o(jd-bye, 
all of you. 'I'hank n'ou very mu('h for a most 
delightful day." 

'I'hank you," said ('aroline, and they all 
said (lood-bye, and come again s(M)n ! ’’ 

Uncle Charles, when the matter w'as laid 
before him, raised no objection to the curtain- 
ing ot the pic ture. He even drove w'ith them 
to Maidstone and bought special curtains for 
the pur[)ose. soft, wdde, green w’oollen stuff 
it was, very soft, \'ery w id(‘. very green. Mrs. 
Wilmington hemmed the curtains and the 
uncle himsell, tottering on the housemaid’s 
st(‘])s. hung the ('urtains in place. 

“ 'J'ake your last look,” 
' he said, coming dowm the 
steps and holding the green 
(‘urtains apart, so that 
Dame Eleanour looked out 
of the dusk of the curtains 
almost as if she were aliv'e. 
“ 'lake a good look at her, 
so that yon will know 
her again if you do see 
her.” 

“ 11 ? ’’ .said ('harlotte. 

‘‘ I mean when,” said 
the iiru'le, letting the 
long, straight folds ot 
the c'urtains fall into 
j)lace. 

The question of gar- 
lands now occupied all 
thoughts, even those ot 
the uncle. 

“ Arbor viUe,” said he, 
“means ‘Tree of life.’ ” 

“ ITien we’ll have that,” 
said Caroline, “ especially 
as it means ‘ Unchanging 
friendship ’ too.” She 
thought of Rupert. “ I 
hope Rupert's back be- 
fore she appears,” she 
added. “ Thai would make 
him believe in magic, 
wouldn’t it ? ” 

The uncle, for the first 
time, was introduced to 
the “Language of,’’ and 
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he seemed much struck by the literary style 
of that remarkable work. 

“ Never did the florographist select from 
cunning Nature^s wondrous field a more 
appropriate interpreter of man’s innermost 
passions than when he chose the arbor vitae 
to formulate the significam e, ‘ Live for me.’ 
I was not aware that human beings could 
write like that,” he said ; and I thought 
you said 'arbor vit«’ meant something quite 
different.” 

“ They often do,” said (aroline. We 
used to think the book didn’t know its own 
mind, but we think now it put in new mean- 
ings when it found them out. It’s rather 
confusing at first. But ‘ Live for me ’ is 
fine. It’s just what we want the picture to 
do, isn’t it } What else } ” 

“ I leave it to you,” said the uncle, laying 
down the book. “ Your author’s style is too 
attractive. I could waste all the rest of the 
daylight on him. Farewell. If T can be of 
any assistance in hanging the garlands, let 
me know. Good-bye,” 

Nobody was quite sure what a garland was, 
because in books people sometimes wore gar- 
lands on their heads, when of course they 
would be wreaths, and sometimes twined 
them round pillars, in which case they would 
be like Christmas decorations. 

“ We had better have both kinds,” said 
Caroline, “ to be quite sure.” 

On a foundation of twigs of the arbor vit«T 
twined round with Jaeger wool, originally 
bought for (’aroline to knit a vest for her 
Aunt Emmeline (“ But I know I shall ne\'er 
finish it,” she said), symbolic flowers were 
tied, some in ( irclets or wreaths, others in 
long straight lengths. “ Rye grass, which 
means ' A changeable disposition,’ ” was 
suggested by (’harlotte, because we do want 
her to change : from paint to alive,” she 
said ; '' and pink verbena means ' Family 
reunion,’ and she is a relation, after all. 
Besides, pink’s such a pretty colour.” 

("aroline ascertained that yew meant 
" Life,” but (Charles was considered to have 
made the hit of the afternoon by his dis- 
covery that Jacob’s ladder meant “ ( ome 
down,” which was, of course, exactly what 
they wanted the lady to do. 

The gardener knew what Jacob’s ladder 
was, though the children did not, and their 
fear that it might be a dull shrub with invisible 
flowers was dispelled when they beheld its 
blue brightness. 

“ We ought to w^ar coronilla ourselves,” 
said (^Aroline ; "a new piece every day. It 
means ‘ Success attend your wishes.’ ” But 


the gardener had not heard of coronilla^ 
"The book says it’s a flow^ering shrub of the pen 
family,” Caroline read from the " Iangua0 
of,” which, as usual, she had been carrying 
under her arm, " with small pinnate leaven, 
whatever they are. An elegant bush with 
reddish-brown blossoms when first 
varying to yellow at a later period of their 
graceful existence.” 

"‘Oh, that ? ” said the gardener. " 'that 11 
be scorpion’s senna. That’s what that bc- 
Something to do with the shape of the stars 
in the sky. Old women sells it lor a chann 
for shy sweethearts.” 

" In our book it says ‘ Success crown vonr 
wishes.’ ” 

” Just so.” said the ganlener ; " and she 
names the day. 1'hat’s it along there.” 

The garlands looked V(‘ry handsome and 
the wreaths very beaut ifnl. It was Caroline^ 
who made this distinction. And their dark 
loliage and the bright j»lnk and blue and 
yellow’ of their flow'ers showed charmingly 
against the green curtain. 

“And now,” said Caroline, "we’ve just 
got to wait, and ('harlot te and 1 must stick 
to our glove and handkiTchid rases if they’re 
going to be ready to go in lime for mother’s 
birthday. And ("harles, if I were you, I 
should get Mr. Penfold to show you chip* 
carving like he offered to, and do a box for 
her. And we mustn’t forget that we’re not 
to look behind the curtain.” 

“ 1 sha’n’t forget that,” said t'harlotte. 
" What 1 should like to forget’s my head. It 
feels twice its proper size.” 

" I’ve got a headache, too,” said Caroline. 
" I expect it’s the sun.” 

" If it was the sun, mine would ache too,” 
said Charles ; " but with me it’s the nose. 
Fve had four hankies since breakfast. And 
one of those was the Wilmington’s.” 

" Well, let’s go and get on with our em- 
broidery. All my silks arc frightfully 
tangled.” 

They were not disentangled that day. 
The headaches were worse. I will not dwell 
on the development of the catastro|)he. The 
doctor put it. in a. few brief, well-chosen word.s 
the next day. 

" The girls have got measles right enough, 
and the boy hasn’t yet.” 

You see the tragedy ? Measles, with Lord 
Andor’s party and Rupert’s return lK)th 
fixed for the week after next. No words of 
mine could do justice to the feelings (»1 the 
three C.’s. I think perhaps, on the whole, 
it was worse for Charles, who was suspet led 
throughout of impending measles, of which 
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he was wholly innocent, his cold being only a 
rather violent example of the everyday kind. 
He was kept out of draughts, and taken for 
walks by Mrs. Wilmington, and not allowed 
to bathe^ and he became bored beyond 
description. Really, the girls were better off 
in bed, with a wring vista of jelly, 

beef-tea, fish, chicken, leading to natural 
beef and pudding, and getting up to breakfast. 

When the three were re-united it was the 
very day of Lord Andor’s party, and of course 
they were not allowed to go, “ for fear of 
chills.” (‘harlcs, after tea had been taken 
away, shut the dining-room door carefully, 
and said : — 

“ I’ve got something to l onfess.” 

“ Well ? ” said the others, as he stopped 
short, and displayed no intention of ever 
going on. 

“ 1 don’t suppose yoiril ever ( are to s])eak 
to me again when I’ve told you." 

“ Don’t be a ('opy-cat," said (Charlotte, 
sharply. “ If ycm’vc done anything really, 
say so. You know we’ll stand by you," 
she added, more kindly. 

“ W(;I1, then," said ('harlcs, I’m very 
sorry. And I do hope it hasn’t spoiled the 
whole .show ; but you don't know how fed 
up I was with being alone, and the Wilmington 
fussing, and the uncle never out of his books 
for more than a minute at a time. And 1 
did it one day when I felt 1 couldn't bear 
anything another minute." 

" Did what, dear " said (aroline, trying 
to be patient. 

“ Looked b(dund the ( urtains," said ('harlcs, 
miserably. 

I kneiv you would,’’ said C harlotte ; “ at 
leas% I mean T should have known if I'd 
thought of it. It’s exactly like you, and I’ll 
never do any magic with you again." 

" Oh, yes,” said Charles, “ rub it in." 

" I expec t it has .spoiled it all," .said ( arohne. 
“Oh, Charles, how could you ? ’’ 

“ I’m much more sorry than you are," said 
Charles, wretchedly, “ because the magic had 
begun. She’d gone out of the frame.” 

“ Gone ! ” said the girls together. 

“ Quite gone. It was all Iriack behind the 
curtains. She wasn’t there." 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Certain sure.” 

Both girls sprang towards the curtains, and 
both stopped ‘Short as Charles hastily grabbed 
an arm of each. 

“ Don’t I ” he said. “ You wait. I’ve 
thought about it a lot. I haven’t had any- 
thing else to do, you know.” 

“ Poor old C’harles ! ” said Charlotte. “ I’m 


sorry I scratched, biit it is aggravating, now', 
isn't it ? ” 

“ Not for you, it isn’t,” .said Charles. “ You 
haven't looked behind the curtains. You 
haven’t broken your part of the magic. It’s 
all .right for you. You'll see her right enough. 
It’s me that won't: You’re all rigiit.” 

“ But I expe('t your looking broke the spell, 
and she’s bac'k again,” said ('aroline, reac'hing 
out a- hand to the curtains. 

“ Don’t ! " shrieked Charles. “ The spell 
didn't break. Jt went on. Becau.se I looked 
again to see if it had. And she wasn’t tliere.” 

“ How often ha\'c you looked since ? ” 
Caroline asked, severely. 

“ Every day siruT,” .said ('harlcs, in a low’ 
voice. 

“ And w'hen did y(3U look first } " 

“ The day you went to bed," said ( harles, 
in a still low’cr voice. “ She wasn't there 
then; and she isn't there now. Oh, don’t 
rag me about it. I sha'n’t see her. That’s 
j(jliy,well enough, / .should think, w ithout you 
going on at me." 

“ Wc won’t," said Caroline, heroiially, and 
turned her back on the pidure. But you 
won't look again, will you, ('harli^s ? " 

“ I sha'n’t wMut to, now \ ou’ve come back,” 
he .said. 

And this complimenl quite melted the 
hearts of his' sisters. Nothing more was said 
of ("harles’s unjustifiable indiscretion. 

The next* day the uncle a.sked ( aroline if 
.she and .Charlotte would ('are to dust the 
draw ing -room. ' 

“ Mrs. Wilmington’s going to Lord Andor’s 
fete," he said, " and she is very bu.sy." 

Mrs. Wilmington gave them the key, and 
the) dusted with (Mirnest care and thorcnigh- 
ncss. Charles tried to help, but he was not 
an exj)ert ]:)erf()rmer with the duster. M(.)rc 
to his mind was the watching of the man- 
darin's old slow nod, his painted smile, his 
crossed china hands. 

“ Oh, to think that the Wilmington’.s 
going, and the mineral woman, and Rupert, 
and everybody but us ! ” wailed (Charlotte. 

“ Never mind," said Caroline, “ there’s the 
h'lowcr of Heart’s Desire to look forward to, 
and Rupert coming back. And think of all 
the grapes Lord Andor sent us. And the 
cheques from Mr, Alphabet.” 

She began to move the old silk handker- 
chief — Mrs. Wilmington considered the drawl- 
ing-room too sa('red for anything but silk — 
across the marble of a big console-table, w'hen 
she saw' that something lay on it which was 
not usually there. It was a square thing like 
a letter, fastened with a sort of plaited ribbon 
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(jf i^rcen and white silk, and sealed : and on 
lh(' end of the ribbon, whic h hung down about 
ihree inches, was another large green seal. 

“ Look here, ( har ! How’ tunny I ” said 
Caroline. “It looks awfullN’ old. Written 
on \(‘lluni or something, and the seal's 
unc le's coat ot arms." 

“ I.et's take* it to uiuh*," Charlotte sug- 
g(‘sted. “ Why. what’s uji ? ’’ 

Caroline was holding tin* letter out to her 
in a hand that shook. 

“Look!" she said, and lur \oi<e shook 
too. “ Look ! 'I'lu' thing's no/ oio itmncs on 
il ' " 

It had. On llu' scjuarc' jiarthnant face 
W'cre the thiee names, written m a si range 
yv{ readable handwriting, in ink that was 
laded as with the sloss Itidmg ol main, 
man} \ear^ : 

“ 'I'o ( arohne. ( 'harlotte*. and ( harh's. ’ 

“ \ oil open it. Caro," said Charlolle : and 
('harl(‘s, who had ('oinc' across Irom his 
ia\ouritc‘ mandarin, s.nd, “ \ e*s. t aio : vou 
opc'ii it." 

Jt seemed a pity to break the green seals, 
and the} were glad that the ]>laitc*d silK 
slij)pc‘d off easil} when the le tter was lolde*d a 
little*. But the second grccai sc*al had to be 
broken. 'J'he jiarc'hment. ciMckling in (am 
line's unec*rtain hands, was nnlolded. and 
within was writing, lines in that same* strange* 
but clear hand, that same dim. lack'd ink. 

“ At eight ol the c'loc k U'an on this marble 
table <ind ga/.c' in the mirror and xcni shall se*c* 
and speak with me, lint look onl} in the* 
mirror, uttering no word, and wc‘tit the pink 
M'rbc'iia stuck behind }our ears and the* roses 
on }oiir hc'arts. --\k)ur kinswoman, 

" Ll t \NC)l K." 

“'Then 1 didn't spoil it." (bark's s])C)ke' 
lirst, “not c*\c*n lor m}’sell. La'C'aiisc* its 
addrc'ssed to me* the same as to \ou." 

“ Ve*s," said Caroline*, “ \ou'd belter be* 
between Us two. though, ( harles and }on n/nsl 
not look round." 

“ As il I should think ol doing suc h a thing.'’ 
said ( harles, indignant 1} . 

At the minutes to eiglit that exening the 
three C.’s stood in front ol the console-table 
with pink verbena behind the ir ears and red 
roses over their hearts. ]\Irs. Wilmington 
had ‘‘ done " the vases in the dining-room 
that very morning, and, curiously enough, 
rosc.s and pink ve*rbena were the* flowers she 
had chosen. 

“It must be a strong magic* to have made 
lier do that,'' said Charlotte; “secrecy and 
family reunion.*' 

Vol. A Hi. — 56. 


'Hie room was not dark, ol course, at tli<il 
time in the exeiiing ; but then it was not 
quite light either. 

'I'he three C.’s. Charles nc c iipx ing a guai’d«’d 
pcisition in the middle, stood ijuitc* still and 
waited, 

.^nd presc'ntly, (|ni1e suieb and Mniimb 
with no nonsense* about it. the\ saw in tin 
looking-gLiss the door open that led to the* 
uncle’s secrc't staiuasc* And thiong.h it, 
in trailing velvet, eanic* a lacl\ the lad\ ol 
the picture! Her rulL lu'i coil, hc'i d,ukb 
flashing jewels, her sc)llb tl.ishing c'nc’s, tin 
c hildrc'ii knew' them wi*ll. Had tlic-x not *ecn 
them every da\' lor wc*c*ks, h.imcc! in tlu' old 
carved Irame m the* dining loom 

I am sorry to .say that ( liark^ at once* tiled 
to look round, but his sistc i n aim> about hi 
nc'ek restrained him. 

'I'lu* lad} glided to a spot liom whi(h shr 
c'ould look straight into the minor and into 
the* c'hilclreii's ex es. 

“ 1 am here." she* ^ald. in what ( hailoitc 
said aftc'rwards was a stall x xokc. “ Do not 
move or speak. I haxc' come to xc*ii biM-au^c* 
xou have behexed in the old and hctiulilul 
things. \’ou sought lor m\ bernks and lotind 
llu'm. Also you have tric'd to use the* magic 
spells to lu'l]) the jioor and need}, ainl to 
rc'c'onc ik* them who arc* at strile, riu'ieioic*, 
xoii set' what you de sired to ac . .uid whcMi the* 
flowering lime is hc*rc* yon sh.dl have* voui 
lieart's ck-sirc*. Do not spi'ak or mox c*, k‘st 
}'ou break the* spell. I will smg tcc xou. And 
when the last note dies awav, c lost* }cjiir c'Xt's 
and count vc'rx slow lx twciitx sc*xc*n, the 
number ol the years cai caiih ol \oui kins 
woman Idc'anour." 

'I’lic* bc'aiililiil presence moved along the* 
room to the bar))*, that, too. x\.i^ in tlu* held 
ol vision bounded by the tarmslu'd gold ol the 
mirror's tramc. She sc-atccl Imrsill on a 
chair ol ladc'd needlework and diew the 
golden harp towards her. 'I la n ^hc' sang, 
soltiy in the starrx vone that was heis in 
speaking. 'I'lie song was in a kmgnage that 
none ol them kne w (Charles .said aH<*rwards 
that It was l.atin, bill it was not like am I .atm 
the girls had ever lu'arcl). And the* mn-.ic was 
starry loo. And the meaning ol the song 
seemc'd to be love, and parting, and hope*, 
and noble dreams, and tlu* cksiie ol grc*at and 
good things; a .song that inac.ic' one \c*ry 
liappx' and yet made one icrl as though one 
must crx'. Seller and solter the voii*e giew. 
.softer and softer the gc'iitk.*, re.scmant tone", 
of the harp. 'J'he song ended. 

“ Now.” said the lady. “ l^'arexvell ! " 

The* children closed I heir eyes, (’arohne 
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pul her hand over C harles’s to “ make sure/’ 
and so moved was he b\' the singing and the 
beautiful mystery of the whole adventure 
that he hardly wriggled at all. 'I'here was 
a soft rustling sound behind them. Very 
slowly they all counted from one to twenty- 
seven. C'aroline's hand was clasping C'har- 
lottc’Sj and at the end of the count a long 
pressure, returm'd. 
told each that the 
other had finished 
her counting. 

'J'hey opened their 
eyes and turned 
round. 'Vhv draw- 
ing-room was em])ty. 

It seemed im])os- 
sible. Yet it was 
true. 

“ It’s all over,” 
said C'harles. 

“ lUit we’\e stam 
her,” said C'aroline. 

“We’ve heard 
her,” said (liarlotle. 

“ Y e s.” said 
Charles. “ 1 intend 
to be perfec'th good 
every minute as long 
as I live. 1 wisli 
Rupert had been 
here. H e w o u 1 d 
never luu'C done any- 
thing wrong again 
either, like lie did 
when 

“Il's\ery wrong,” 

('ha riot te in lei - 
rupled, “ to remem- 
ber things other 
people have done 
WTong. C'ome on, lei's go lun'k to llu dining- 
room. It's lonely here without Her.” 

I'hey went back \o the dining-room and 
sat talking the great mysier\ over, almost in 
whispers, till it was lime to go to bed. 

“And to-morrow we’re to go out.” were 
C'harlotte’s last words. “And the F. ol II. D. 
ought to be flowering. It's just seven weeks 
since we sowed it.” 

“ C^f course it is,” said Caroline; “don't 
talk as if you were the only one who remem- 
bered it. I .say, if you had to sa>^ what your 
heart's desire would be, what would it ? ” 

“ To see Her again,” said ('harlot te, “ and 
hear her starr) voi( e.” 

Next morning there was a disc ussion about 
the curtains the moment the three entered the 
dining-room. Ought they, or ought they net, 


to remove the curtains ? 'I'he girls were for 
leaving them and ])utting up garlands evcTy 
day as long as they stayed in the Manor 
Hou.se. But Charles, who had faithfully put 
fresh flowers — not always garlanded, it is 
true, but always flowers— every day during 
the measles interval, had had enough of it, 
and .said so. 


“ 1 m-. LAO^ Ol 1 III- no l I’KK.'’ 

“ And she’s had enough ol it, too,” he said. 
“ It was to make her (ome. and .she came. 
She won’t come ag.iin il \oii go on garlanding 
for ever,” 

The uncle, for a wonder, breakfasted w'ith 
them. C’harles apjx'aled to him. 

“ We .saw' her : she did c ome, her real self,” 
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be said, “ yesterday. So the charm’s worked, 
and we ouf^^htn’t to go on garlanding, ought 
we ? ” 

“ You really saw her ? ” the um le a.sked. 
And was told many things. 

“ rhen,’' he said^ when he had listened to 
it all. “ 1 think we might draw back the 
curlains. 'I'he magi(‘ has been wrought, and 
now all should be restored to its old state.” 

1 told you so,” said ('harles. 

” Shall 1 take down the ( urtains ^ ” .said 
th(‘ uncle. And the three (\\s .saul ” Ws.'' 

He pulled at the green lokls, and the cair- 
tams and drooping soft tjow’crs ol \cstcrdav 
in a mingled hea|) on the lloor. And irom 
the trame, now- disclosed, ihc hub's lips 
almost smiled on them as her bcautiliil eves 
gaz('d down on them with a lU'W meaning. 

Hut she'll mw'ci speak to us again,” said 
( aroline, almost in leai>. 

‘‘Or sing to us,” said (harlotle, not \ei\ 
sloadily. 

“Or tell Us to ( ounl Iwenl) se\en slowlx,” 
said (diaries, snitling a \'er\ little. 

Hut It’s something, isn’t it,” said the 
uiu'le. “ to hai’e s(*(*n ht*r, e\'(‘n il onl\ lor 
once } ” 

^d)U will understand that anvthmg .Mr-. 
W ilmington might sa\ was powerless to break 
the (harm ol so wonderlul an ad\'eiiture. 
liollow' tales slu' told ol the portrait’s ha\mg 
])een l)orrowi‘d for a show' of pi( tures ol 
<elebriti(‘s who had lixTcl in the luaghbour- 
hood, and ol ilu* piiaure being brought l)a< k 
N (TV late the night Ih Iok', allei the servants 
had gone to b(‘d. Also ol a gent Italian who 
told her tliat Mr. Alphabet sent his loxe. 
Also of a lady, a great at tre-s Irom l.ondon. 
who had taken part in the jiagtsint whah was 
one of the leatiires of Lord Andoi's (oming- 
ol-ag(‘ party. ” A wry nie(' hub' slit* was, too, 
(liessed up to look the yiart ol the juetiue, 
and put down as Daim* I'Jeanour m the pro- 
gramm(‘, whi('h I ('an show \ou prinli'd in 
silver on satin })apt'r.'' 

” 1 dare say it’s triu* what the Wilmington 
.saws.” said (aroline, when they were alone; 
“ ])Ut it doe.sii’t make any difh’RMK c. Day 
lady w'asn't (bessed up to look the jiart ; she 
was the ])i('ture. Perhaji.s our heart’s desire 
will turn out to be seeing lu'r again. Let's 
go and see if the seed has flowered.” 

It had. In that plot of the terraced gard(Mi 
whic h the old gardener had marked with the 
j>en('illed stick label .seven tall, straight sterns 
had shot up, perfect and e\en in each leaf 
and stalky as every plant was which grew in 
that wonderful soil. And each .stem bore 


only om* How or -white and star-sliaped, and 
with a strange, sweet .scent. 

“ I wish Rupert were here,” said ( harlot te. 
“ We ought to wait tor Rupert. ’ 

And as she S|)oke ther(‘ was Rupert coming 
to them through the tiowers o| the lowei 
garden. 

“So they've flowenal,” la said, without 
any other greeting. 

^ es ; and now we'rc' going to t at tliem 
and get oiir lieart’s desire. Oh, Kupeil. I 
do wish \ou iH'liexed in it all. ’ 

“ IVrhajis I do,” said Kupeil “ 'I lu' 
decent vva\ old Maeplarson has behaved 
while I've bc‘en ihert' lu.ikt > \ on rc'acb to 
belle we in a;/v//////g." 

“ 'I'luai let's (‘at them.” said ( aioline ; 
“one each, and the othei ihite wt*'!) (Ii\i(le 
as uc'll as w e t an.” 

h>aeh plucked a while, stairv blossom. 
'I'lie stalks snapped ofl < h an and Iresh, like 
primrose stalks 'I’hen liic leui put t'ac h a 
iiand on the stalk ol tlie tilth Ihiwei and broke 
It betwecMi them. And so with the sixth and 
the seventh. (aroline dis idctl the tluee 
tlowers with extreme laie and at « urac \’ 
and handed its share’ to ea( h t hild Then, 
standing in a ring in the -umi\ garden, the 
jour ate the wliite llttweis. I he tastc‘ oi 
them was jiK’asaul but .tiaiigt -omedhing 
like pineap})le and sonielhing hie tlower 
artichokes (whah ha\’e tin most ms-terioiis 
taste in the world); something liki spite*, and 
somc'thing like the Iruil \ou eat m tlreams. 

And as thew finishc'd eating thc’N heard a 
loot on the steps ol tlie terrace anti turned, 
and it was the untie, coming tow^ucis ih(‘m 
with ]jaie c'ol()urc‘(l pajxis in one hand and a 
bun* h ol waw'white llower- in tlie oihei. 

J*bncl as all were ol I nc le I harles, no one* 
could fc'cl that the moment was toiiunaleb 
chosen . and I am s(>rr\ to sa\ that ( harles 
\oic'(*d to some extent the general leeiing 
wiuMi he .said, almost audibb . ” Oh, bothe r ’ ” 

'i’he uncle came towatd^ them Minhiii' 
kindlv. 

" 1 ha\'e come,” he said, ” to make a pie 
senlalion to you.” He* gave to e.u h a white 
flower. “I have again ton allied that cii- 
Iraneing v’olume ol vouis the ’ Language ol 
Flowers,’ and il tclb me that this is iheappio- 
priate Hower to eonve) the' si’nlimcuts with 
which 1 Ujiproac'h you. 

Kvervonc said “ rhank >cm \er} muc'h,” 
and ('aroline added, ” Ihil what dca*,'. it mean, 
uncle ? ” 

“ Wliat ! Has your book taught >ou so 
little ? ” he asked. 

V You see/’ ( aroline kindlv exfilained, I 
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don’t even kTiow what the name of the flower 
is ; but it’s most awfully kind of you, uncle, 
all the same.” 

“ Oh, the name of the flower ? ” said the 
uncle. “ It’s stephanotis.” 

“ But that means, ‘ Will you accompany 
me to the East ? ’ ” said C aroline. 

“ Wefl,” said the mule, “ and will you ? ” 

‘‘ To the East ? " 


The first country 1 shall visit is India, and it 
occurred to me that you might like to go with 
me and visit your parents. I have been 
corresponding with them by cable,” he addc^I, 
waving the pale-coloured pa])ers, “ and your 
parents are delighted with the idea of the 
family reunion (])ink verbena). We start, if 
the idea smiles to you, next week.” 

“ Oh, uncle ! ” was all that anyone could 
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find to sav, till 

Lharlotte i 

iddcd, 

“ But what 

about 

Kujiert ? ” 


‘‘ Rupert 

is to 

go too,” said the 

iinch' - “ i 

IS lar 

as Suez, 

where 

his lather 

will 

meet him.” 


1 fa 

t h e r 

comiiu 

home. 

then ? ’ Kujjert 

asked, hr 

e a t h“ 

l(‘ssly. 


” For a 

year’s 

1 e a V e.” 

s a i d 

the uncle ; 

” hut 

you haven' 

t anv 

ol you answered 

the ste])hanotis 

qiK st ion yel 

Will 

voLi a(‘corn|)an\ 

me 1 0 

L h e 

East ? ” 


('aioline 

ran to 

a flower bed, and 

('aine back 

with 

some leave 

s and 

flow ITS, which she 

thrust into the 

mule’s liand. 

“ Small 

w'hiK' 

bell - f 1 o 

w (' r , 

w o o d s o 

rrel, 

a(|uilcgia,” 

she 

s a 1 (1. 

r h e y 

mean ‘ P e 

r feet 


‘‘Yes,” said the uiude. Let us sit down 
on the steps and talk over the idea.” 

They sat down, and the uncle explained. 

“ Your finding these books,” lie said, ” has 
so completely revolutionized my ideas oi 
magic that 1 cannot complete my book. I 
must throw it into the melting-pot re-write 
it entirely. And to do that 1 need more 
knowledge than I have. And E intend to 
travel, to examine the magic of other lands. 


jov ! We love 

you beyond measure, and \’es, yes. yes!’’ 

they turned to go to the house they saw' 
the >even stems on which the white, starry 
flowers had grown, and suddenly and surely 
each child saw that the uncle, when he brought 
them the bunch ot pale pajiers in one hand 
and the buiu'h oi stephanotis in the other, 
was really bringing to each child its Heart’s 
Desire. 
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Puzzles and Solutions. 

62.--A DUNGEON in'Z/l,K. 

A KrKNCII prisoner, tor his sins (or other people’s), 
was (onlined in an nnder^ioninl (tnn^eon rontjinin)^ 
sixtN' four cells, all connuunicalin^ with oiien doors, 
as slnuMi in our illustration. In (nder to reduce the 
lediUMi ol his restricted liie, he set hinisell \anous 
pu//)es, and this is one o) them. Starlinj^ iroin the 
cell in \\hi(di he is shown, how could lu' \ isit cverv ci-ll 
once, and onlv once, and make as maio’ turninj.;s as 
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possible .■* Ills liist attempt is shown b\ the dotle<l 
track. It will he lound that there aie as m.in\ as 
Idlv-live strai^tht lines in liis path, but alter manv 
attempts h(* improced upon tins, (an \ou j^et more 
than Jift\di\e? You nia\ end \our j»at)i m an\ rell 
you like. 'I'in the pn/zle with .1 iiemil on chesslxMid 
dia^iraiiis, ot \’ou ina) ie},,Mrd them as look's moves 
on a board. 

MA'I’K IN 'rWO. 

IIkre Is a piettv little problem b\ l)i. (iold, a well- 
known (‘omjioser ol these chessboaid subtleties. 
VV'iute to |)lay and i heckmate Hkn k m two moves. 


r.i A( K 



While to [)Iay and mate in twf) moves. 

64. -MRS. TIMPKINS’S AtiK. 

Edwin : “Do you know, when the 'I'lmpkinses 
married eighteen years ago Timpkins was three times 
Us old as his wife, and to-day he is pist twice as old 
as she f ” 

Angelina : “ Then how' old was Mrs. Tunpkins on 
the wedding day ^ ” 

('an you answer Angelina’s question ? 


By Henry E. Dudeney. 

6 :;.-TUE GONE PUZZI.i:. 

I HAVE a wooden cone, as shown in I'lg 1. How 
am I to cut out of it the gieatest possible (‘vlindet r 


6 

3 

It will be seen lhat 1 ( iin ('lU out one that is long and 
slendei, like Eig, 2, or short and thick, like k’lg { 
Hut neither is tlie largest possible \ ('Inld conld loll 
\ou wheie to cut. il lie knew tin- nile. t'an yon liml 
thi> simple rule 

Solutions to Last MontK s Puzzles. 

vS THE 
Fork. STARS. 

I’UK diagram 
explains itsell. 

The dark lines 
indieale the 
e n t s , whii h 
divide the 
squau* into four 
piece*', each ol 
the same si/e 
and sh.ipe. and 
ea< h pie<e con- 
t.omng .1 stai . 


SO. DDDS and h\h\S (i\)li 
I\ the rase ol filteen malclu*s, the fiisi playiu lan 
always win il lie tirsl takes iwo d lien, wlnle holding 
an odrl nnmhei of matr lies, hr' must le.ive o, 1. H, or 0, 
aiirl when holrling an even nnmhei, he must leave 
4. s, r»r 12 'I’his he ran alwavs do. ami miist win. 
'f'he genei.d snlutir»n is l(>r> ('oiu|>Ii*n and Irnglhv (01 
this page. 




Oo, ('ARD TRlANtii.l.s 
dllh Itrllowiiig arrangements oj the rani* sliow (i) 
the smallest ])ossil)le siini, 17; an<i (2} the laigesl 
prissihk*. J D 

' 7 

0 d 4 2 

1 « " 

4 7 S «i s I 8 

Il will be seen tliat tin two e.irrls in the nndrlle 
of any sidi* mav alwavs lu* intr'ieliangerl witliont 
affecting the c'onditions. 'I'luis iheie are eight wa\s 
of presenting every fnnrlamenta! aiiangenient. I'lie 
nuniher of tumlamentaks is eighteen, as Irdlows : 
two summing to 17, four summing to iri, six summing 
to 20, four summing to 2f, ami two summing to -! p 
These eigliteen fundamentals, nmlliplred by eight (loi 
the reason stated above) give 144 as the total mnubi'i 
of diflerent w'avs of placing tlie r anis. 

61. -A DO.MESTK’ TRAdEDY. 

Tiik rebus is read as follows : “ A .small umlerlcrl 
cal (('-eighty) ale up one dark night a large rat undei 
the stairs before tea, and was foumi rm its bar k over 
two days allerwards.” 




CURIOSITIES. 

* 

\We shall he glad to receive ('ofilnhiillonc to this section ^ and to pay fot s'urli as are aarpted.] 




A I'.IANT I’l Ml'KlX. 

T he laiinjikin in wiurli foiir-veur-oM Miss 

Rolls, of Sanlii Panin --|)rol)al>ly the only lady 
\\lio evt-r lived in a ])imij)kni- is seated m .in ordinaiv 
rlnld's chair aised hv Mr. ('. ('. dVaj^OK-, nian.ij^cr 

ol the Pil.inchard ranch, and is ]»ai1icularlv wondeilnl 
from the fact llial on the same \ me >\eje twelve others, 
wci^diino an avcraj^c o) uSolh. each. As tliis wei^dis 







A MOKtKX’AN SNAKEd'llAKMKK. 
snake-chai niei at Taiij^iei jHaloinis in a 
1 cornel ol the m.nket pine, lie allows the 
Snake to sei/e Ins tongue and sujipori its whole wei{j:ht 
m this mannei. lie then Mows into some stiaw, 
whi('h catches tne, .ind he jtretends that the poison 
irom the snake’s tanj^s set the straw aliedit. lie shows 
t he snake’s faii^s and the Iw o w ounds in his ow n l»»nmie 
to piovc that the lan^^s have not pievunislv been le- 
nioved. Dmne,: the j»eilornianie an assistant keeps 
w,. a deafenino noise hv lu-atinj^ .in msirnment lescm- 
hlinj^ a tiyin};-j»an. Dr. ('. A. M.iish, i, Menilield 
Tenaec, Toi|u>int ('oinwall. 












^■^olh., a hi lie li^nirniLi shows that ther<’ was c^vei a ton 
»<l pnnipkin on one \iiie ?,:^(;nlh,. to he exact. It 
reieived no leilili/ci oi spec i.d I’ult i\ at ion. 'I'liis 
pumpkin measiiKs 7I1, .Sm. .uoimd the " waist." 

slamK. as lieie shown, Oin. hii^di, 
.01(1 measines III eircuinleiein e length 
wise lofl. Sm. Mr. fohn 1 .. \'on 
Idon. i.os AiiLieles, ( ’.ililoi nia, I .S.A. 


WllIRK AIO'rOKlVt; IS STILL 
A LKIML. 

'^I^IJL small cily of Odder, J)en- 
1 maik. a [dace ol sotm* lorn 
llnnisand inhahilants, still refuses to 
allow tin* motor-eai to use its roads. 
Moioiists passnio throufih the town 
have lo ]>rocnre a liorse to diaw 
then car through the stieets, and 
those ^nllt^ ol contraventions of this 
reonlation are heavily fined. — 'I'he 
World’s Jhctonal News, 12-14, Re<l 
Lion Lourl, K.L. 



CURIOSITIES. 


HOW rilK SIKKIM, K M-.KK. 

''IIK liuoc \ ><.*ns show tlifk*rt*iit 

in ilie lUinolition ol ilie ste(‘pU'' 
nl ilic Hi )tisi ('Inut'li here. Tiio old (iuit'i''h 
iR'ini: ov r tjfty old, ii was decided to 

poll it (ii k\n iUid rehmld ii witli [>ru'ks, mid 
niiicli excilejneni was as the steeple, 

wlncli v\;js a Iniiulnsl aii<l ildrh Oive feel 
lii^b, was seen la t()j)ple om'i aTid ti.isli 
throu^J) tlie lonl o| the huildtnj.^ to llic 
^jouial. -M t |. R. IMaek, WaU\)lle. \(oa 
Scotia, ('anada 


A NKVV HSE FOR A MOTOR-CAR. 

A (MnCA(j() man litis dex ised a wax to make his inotoi- 
o;ir run liis housi'hoal. 'Flic le.ii wheels ol tin* car sue 
connectcfl witii the paddle-wheels ol the boat, and when the 
en|][mc is started the iiall mf)\e> .is easilx and swiltlx' .us 
if it were pioi>elled bx’ .1 turbine engine 'Fhe pnturc lejiro- 
duced above shows the boat in motion, and the I'ar on the 
ufl deck. Ml. Robeil H. Moulton. K.isi Filtx - Ninth 

Street, ('hicafto, Illinois. 

MORE Cl RlOl S 'FllAN ( ( )M FORI A lil.K 
'' I MIE M.ishu- 
I k n I 11 inbni 
natives ol \oith- 
W e s I e » n Rlio- 
desi.i h.i\e .1 i 

most wondejiul 
head-dii‘ss, wlmh 1, x 

IS m.tde up III C' Jm'" 

(uttin^s o| h.in h|p 

Ifoin other box's’ 
h e .1 d s nil \ e d ; \ 

I with mud and s 

knots are siuddi-d 

, The Bomu, Ma- 
Kuy**- Norlhern 

, rwWPIIHiPlBHiiM KluHlesht. 
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WINMXO A WAliEK. 

S O^JK \>licu I \\iis stndyiii" (iermnn in 

IlaiioM'i, ill) Anjcriruii in tlie '^.inu’ llatv 

waj^crcd that be \M)uld peilorin tlie exliaoidin.m leal 
.shown in ihe pholo^rapli. He pl.ieed a nisliion on 
tlie stone window -ropin;; and. li<i\in}^ exeinied a 
•sliort'ann balance, placed his leel Ininl) .i^.nnsl the 
top of the window, finally pullin<>; both hands m his 
jiockets. In this position he leinained lor ten minute^, 
and so won his bet. It was foi onls’ li\e sfullinns. As 
can be jjalheied iioiu the jiholojiiaph. tliere is a diop 
of ten feet into the stone basement below. 1’he danii” 
performer’s hollowed baik and tlie \ajvin^ liL’ht and 
shade sliow f'leaiK that his bod\ was actualU an lied 
outwards from the window, and tluit onl\ the liini 
jiressure of Ids head and feel kept him from falling' 
into the basement. Non will notuT that both h.iKes 
of the window were tree to swiii},:, and vveie not fixed 
in any wax, I need haidly add that a cjowd simui 
collecied. -Ml . ('. K. S. I’almei. Ibitish \ ice-f'onsul, 
Dardanelles. 'Fuikev . 


HRlDfiK PKOHl.EM. 

(lt\ \\ l.uhnin (If K I (/Ills’ ) 
Hun Is S 

I n.ni’oiuls - Kii.iv C‘, m. 

( lulls- u. 7- 

«), j. 


Hearts 

Hianiimd.s -6. 5, \ 
C'luhs 8, n, V. 
Spades— 8. 


i Hearts— Kii.; 

. 9 * 7 - 

/ ^ 1 Diivmoiifls ^ 

I t'lubs -«5, 4 
,, i Spades- ri, 


Hearts -Ace, ktiroc, 10, 6, 5, 4, t. 
Hiaiwonds— None. 

C’luhs— None 
Spades - King, 7. 

No trumps. A Inis the lead. A and H are to make eight 
tricks. ’ The solution will he given next month. 


ANIM.AL DOl'HLK.S. 

W E published last month a number of drawings of 
extraordinary animals, each of whieli was made 
up of two other ajiimuR, and had a corrcsponrling name 
whieh contained within it.self eacli of the .separate 
names. These names readers were lefl to puz/de out 
lt>r themselves, but, as promisctl, we give tliis inontli 
a correet list, with which they iiiav comjiare their 
attempt.s. i, Tlie Thiffalocust, 2. The Sea-urcliin- 
chilla. 3. The ('amchon. 4, The ('obracoon. 
5^ The Flammgonlla. 6. The (iazellepliant and the 
Elej)hanlelo])e. 7. The flijipojiotamouse, the Ilip- 
pojxdamoose, and the llifipopolamussel. «S. The 
Octopussycat. g. 'I'he C’ovtl. 10. The Ilalibutter- 
fly. II. The IJoaconstrietorloise. 

SOLTTlON TO THE DK'KKNS MA'K'll Pl'/ZI.K. 

L ast month we asked our readers to represent 
with eight mat flies the whole ol humanity m 
the immortal and comprehensive langu.ige ol one of 
Dickens’s leading iljaraelers. The solution is as 
follow*', tlie (jiioiali/m Ix'ing from tdiaptcr two of 
“ Martin Cliuzzlewit ” : - 


“Don’t say wc get drimk, Pa," urged the eldest Miss 
Pecksniff. “ Wiien 1 sav w'O. im de.ii," leiuined Iter 
father, “ 1 me, in mankiml in gcmeral ; the human race, 
consnlered as a bodv, .ind not as individuals ’’ 


sdl.UTKiN ’U) I.AS'I , MON Ill's r.kllX'.K PROlll.KM 
II 7 . 



.Sp.idfs 7 

.Spadi s <1 

.Spades () 

.S|1 king 

I liauioiuls ; 

1 h.iiiiuinU 

Di.niidiid' 4 

Sp.idt s a< e 

.Spades 0 

Sp.uiis / 

Heal Is ^ 

Sp.uU's c; 

.'sp.ides kiMve 

Sp.ides ()uecii 

Huirts () 

IltMil' 10 

IJe.'irls 8 

Sjl.KlfS Id 

Hianmnds (> 

Ilt-.trls (|m‘r 

Hf-irts g 

.Sj)-i'les 4 

lit. at (' 01 1 >1.. 

('I(ll)S 4 

Ili.inioiuls 8 

l>i,i. jddt Ill.kg. 

Oi.areot Ht ; 

( lulls (> 

He.'irts kn.we 

Hi. kg.orlli.'i.ioCdubs kii.ivi. 

( lulls king 

C tubs > 

I’kibs ■*, 

Chilis (lueen 

I'Ik uiinil 

1 .lul ID ( .at li rill 

k o tuidei liiiftl. 



SOLITION TO LAST MONTH'T^ ('HLSn 
1M<0HJ,KM. 

''[''UK problem giv'cn last inonlli was loi each white 
man to ea|)ture tlie coi responding Idack mail 
in such a wav th,il the routes I luv tast'd bv each man 
novel (.line in contact with one another. Here is the 



WHITE. 





“THE FELLOW GAVE A BELLOW OK ANGER AND SI’KANG UPON ME 

LIKE A TIGER.” 


(See page 606.) 
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II'I' why Turkish.?-” ii.skc-d 
Mr. SIutIolIv llolincs, gazing 
fixedly at my hoots. 1 was 
redinijig in a rane-hac'kcd 
(hair a I th(‘ moment, and 
my ])rotrudi‘d leet had 
altrafted his o^er- active 

?iltenlion. 

“ Itnglisli,” I answered, in some surprise. 
“ 1 got tliem at Latimer’s, in Oxford Street." 

Holmes smiled with ar expression of weary 
patienc'e. 

“ The bath ! " he said ; “ the hath ! Why 
the relaxing and expensive 'I'urkish rather 
than the invigorating home-made article ? 

“ Because for the last few days 1 have been 
feeling rheumali(‘ and old. A Turki.sh bath 
is what wc call an alterative in medicine — a 
fresh starting-point, a cleanser of the .system. 

“ By the wa}', Holmes/’’ T added, “ I have 
no doubt the connection between my boots 
and a Turkish bath is a perfectly self-evident 
one to a logical mind, and yet I should be 
obliged to you if you would indic'atc it.” 

“ The train of reasoning is not very obsc'ure, 
Watson/’ said Holmes, with a mischievous 
twinkle. “ It belongs to the .same elementary 
class of deduction which 1 should illustrate 
if I vvcre to ask you who shared your cab in 
your drive this morning.” 



“ Bravo, W’at.son ! A wry dignified and 
logic al remonstrance. I a t me sec*, w'hal were 
the ]K)ints ? 'fake the last one first thecal). 
You observT that you liave some* splashes 
on the left sleeve and shc)uld(‘r of your coal. 
Had you sat in the c c'iilre of a hansom you 
would probably have had no splashe s, and if 
you had they would certainly have* been 
s)mmetrical. Therefore it is dear that you 
sat at the side. 'I'herclore it is ecjually clear 
that you had a companion.” 

“ 'I’hat is very evident." 

“ Absurdly commonplac'c, is it not ? ” 

“ But the boots and the liath ? ” 

“ Equally childish. You are in the habit 
of doing uj) your boots in a certain w^ay. 1 
see them on this occasion fastened with an 
elaborate double bow, whic h is not your usual 
method of tying them. You have, therefore, 
had them off. Who has tied them ? A 
bootmaker — or the boy at the bath, ll is 
unlikely that it is the bootmaker, since your 
boots arc nearly newx Well, what remains ? 
The bath. Absurd, is it not But, for all 
that, the Turkish bath has served a pur{)OHe.’^ 
“ What is that ? ” 

“ You say tliat you have had it because* 
you need a change. Let me suggest that you 
lake one. How would Lausanne do, my dear 
Watson — first-class tickets and all expenses 


“ I don’t admit that a fresh illustration paid on a princely scale ? ” 
is an explanation,” said 1, with some asperity. “ Splendid ! But why ? ” 

Vol. xlii.- 56 . Copyright, 19*1, by Arthur Co'i.nn Doyle. 
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Holmes leaned back in his aniK'hair and 
took his notebook from his pocket. 

One of the most dangerous classes in the 
world/^ said he, “ is the drifting and friendless 
woman. She is the most harmless, .and often 
the most useful of mortals, but she is the 
inevitable inciter of crime in others. She is 
helpless. She is migratory. She has sufficient 
means to take her from country to country 
and from hotel to hotel. She is lost, as often 
as not, in a maze of obscure pensions and 
boarding-houses. She is a stray ( hic ken in 
a world of foxes. When she is gobbled up she 
is hardly missed. 1 much fear that some 
evil has come to the Lady Frances Carfax.” ; 

1 was relieved at this sudden descent from 
the general to the particular. Holmes con- 
sulted his notes. 

“ Lady Frances,” he continued, “ is the 
sole survivor of the direct family of the late 
Earl of Rufton. The estates went, as you 
may remember, in the male line. She was 
left with limited means, but with some very 
remarkable old Spanish jewellery of silver 
and curiously-cut diamonds to which she was 
fondly attached-— too attached, for .she refused 
to leave it with her banker and always carried 
it about with her. A rather pathetic figure, 
the Lady Frances, a beautiful woman, still 
in fresh middle age, and yet, by a strange 
chance, the last derelict of what only twenty 
years ago was a goodly fleet.” 

What has happened to her, then } ” 

“ Ah, what has happened to the Lady 
Frances ? Is .she alive or dead ? 'there is 
our problem. She is a lady of prec ise habits, 
and for four years it has been her invariable 
custom to write every second week to Miss 
Dobney, her old governess, who has long 
retired, and lives in C amberwell. It is this Miss 
Dobney who has consulted me. Nearly five 
weeks have passed without a word, 'the last 
letter was from the Hotel National at Lau- 
sanne. Lady Frances seems to have left 
there and given no address. The family arc 
anxious, and, as they are exceedingly wealthy, 
no sum will be spared if we can clear the 
matter up.” 

Is Miss Dobney the only source of informa- 
tion ? Surely she had other correspondents ? ” 

“ There is one correspondent who is a sure 
draw, Watson. That is the bank. Single 
ladies must live, and their pass-books are 
compressed diaries. She banks at Silvester's. 
I have glanced over her account. The last 
chfeque but one paid her bill at Lau.sanne,but 
it was a large one and probably leftffier with 
cash in hand. Only one cheque has been 
dr^wn since,” 


“ To whom, and where ? ” 

To Miss Marie Devine. There is nothing 
to .show where the cheque was drawn. It was 
cashed at the Credit T,yonnais at Montpelier 
less than three weeks ago. The .sum was fifty 
pounds.” 

‘‘ And who is Miss Marie Devine ? ” 

'fhat also 1 have been able to discover. 
Miss Marie Devine was the maid of Lady 
Frances Clarfax. Why she should have paid 
her this cheque we have not yet determined. 
I have no doubt, however, that your researches 
will .soon clear the matter up.” 

“ My researches ! ” 

‘‘ Hence the health-giving expedition to 
Lausanne. You know that 1 cannot possibly 
leave T^ondon while old Abrahams is in su('h 
mortal terror of his life. Resides, on general 
principles it is best that f should not leave the 
country. Scotland Yard feels lonely without 
me, and it causes an unhealthy excitement 
among the ('riminal classes. Go, then, my 
dear Watson, and if my humble counsel can 
ever be valued at so extravagant a rate as 
twopence a word, it waits your disposal night 
and day at the end of the Continental wire.” 

Two days later found me at the National 
Hotel at Lausanne, where 1 received every 
courte.sy at the hands of M. Moser, the well- 
known manager. Lady Frances, as he 
inform(‘(l me, had stayed there for several 
weeks. She had been much liked l)y all who 
met her. Her age was not more than forty. 
She was still handsome, and bore every sign 
of having in her youth been a very lovely 
woman. M. Moser knew nothing of any 
valuable jewellery, but it had been remarked 
by the servants that the heavy trunk in the 
lady's bedroom was alway.s scrupulously 
locked. Marie Devine, the maid, was as 
popular as her mistress. She was actually 
engaged to one of the head waiters in the 
hotel, and there was no difficulty in getting 
her address. It was tt. Rue dc Trajan, 
Montpelier. All this 1 jotted down, and felt 
that Holmes himself could not have been 
more adroit in collecting his facts. 

Only one (orner still remained in the 
shadow. No light which I possessed could 
clear up the cause for the lady’s sudden 
departure. She was very happy at Lausanne. 
There was every reason to believe that she 
intended to remain for the season in her 
luxurious rooms overlooking the lake. And 
yet she had left at a single day’s notice, 
which involved her in the useless payment of 
a week’s rent. Only Jules Vibart, the lover 
of the maid, had any suggestion to offer. 
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He connected the sudden departure with the 
visit to the hotel a day or two before of a tall, 
dark, bearded man. “ IJn sauvage — un veri- 
table sauvage ! ” cried Jules Vibart. 'I'he 
man had rooms somewhere in the town. He 
had been seen talking earnestly to madame 
on the {)romcnad(‘ by the lake*. Then he had 
called. She had refused to see him. He was 
ICnglish, but of his name there was no record. 
Madame had left the plac e immediately after- 
W'ards. Jules Vibart, and, what was of more 
importance, Jules Vibart 's sweetheart, thought 


At Baden the true k was not difficult iO 
follow. Lady Frances had stayed at the 
Englischer Hof for a fortnight. Whilst there 
she had made the accjuaintam e of a Hr. 
Shlessinger and his wile, a missionary from 
South America. Like most lonely ladies, 
Lady Franc'es found her ('omtort and orcupa*^ 
tion in religion. Dr. Shlessinger's remark 
able personality, his whole-hearted devotion, 
and the fact that he was recovering Irntn a 
disease contracted in the exen'ise ol his 



“ ilK Ills DAY UI’OX A LOUMiK-tUAIR o.N JHK VKKANOA, WlllI AN Atl'ENONM' LADY 

nroN LniiKR sidk ok him.” 


that this call and this departure were cause 
and effec't. Only one thing Jules could not 
disc'iiss. 'that was the reason why Marie had 
left her mistress. Of that he could or would 
say nothing, if 1 wished to know, T must go 
to Montpelier and ask her. 

So ended the first chapter of my inquiry. 
The sec'ond was devoted to the y^lac'e which 
Lady Frances ( arfax had sought when .she 
left Lausanne. (\)n('erning this there had 
been some secrecy, which confirmed the idea 
that she had gone with the intention of 
throwing someone off her track. Otherwise 
why should not her luggage have been openly 
labelled for Baden ? Both she and it reached 
the Rhenish spa by some circuitous route. 
Thus much 1 gathered from the manager of 
("ook’s local office. So to Baden I went, 
after dispatching to nolme.s an account of 
all my proceedings, and receiving in reply a 
telegram of half-humorous commendation. 


apostolic' duties, affen ted hcT decplv. She 
had helped Mrs. Shlessinger in the nursing of 
the convalesc'cnt saint. He ^pcMd his day, 
as the manager described it to me, ujkhi a 
lounge-c hair on the veranda, with an attend- 
ant lady uyum c‘ither side of him. lie w^as 
preparing a map of the Holy Land, with 
special reference to the kingdom of the 
Midianiles, upon which he* was wilting a 
monograph. Finally, having impro\’(‘d min h 
in health, he and his wife had return<*d to 
London, and Lady iTames had started 
thither in their comyiany. 'I’his w'as just 
three weeks before, and the manager had 
heard nothing sinc e. As to the maid, Mane, 
.she had gone off some days beforehand in 
floods of tears, after informing the otluT 
maids that she was leaving service for eve r. 
Dr. Shlessinger had paid the bill of the whole 
party before his departure. 

“ By the way,’^ said the landlord, in con- 
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elusion, “ you arc not the only friend of Lady 
Frances Carfax who is inquiring after her 
just now. Only a week or so ago we had a 
man here upon the same errand.” 

“ Did he give a name ? ” 1 asked. 

None ; hut he was an Englishman, 
though of an unusual type.” 

“A savage?” said I, linking my facts after 
ihe fashion of my illustrious friend. 

“ lilxactly. That describes him very well. 
He is a bulky, bearded, sunburned fellow, 
who looks as if he would be more at home in 
a farmers^ inn than in a fashionable hotel. A 
hard, fierce man, I should think, and one 
whom I should be sorry to offend.” 

Already the mystery began to define itself, 
as figures grow clearer with the lifting of a 
fog. Here was this good and })ious lady 
pursued from place to place by a sinister and 
unrelenting figure. Slie feared him, or she 
would not have fled from Lausanne, He had 
still followed. Sooner or later he woukl 
overtake her. Had he already overtaken 
her ? Was that the secret of her (‘ontinued 
silence ? ('ould the good people who were 
her companions not screen her from his 
violenc'e or his blac'kmail ? What horrible 
purpose, what deep design, lay behind this 
long pursuit ? 1'herc was the problem which 
I had to solve. 

To Holmes 1 wrote showing how ra])idly 
and surely I had got down to the roots of the 
matter. In reply 1 had a telegram asking 
for a description of Dr. Shlessinger’s left ear. 
Holmes’s ideas of humour are strange and 
occasionally olTensive, so I took no notice of 
his ill-timed j(‘st ind(‘ed, J had aln;ady 
reached J\lontj)clier in my jmrsuit of the maid, 
Marie, before his message came. 

1 had no ditTicult}' in finding the ex-servant 
and in learning all that she could tell me. 
She was a devoted cTeature, who had only 
left her mistress because she was sure that 
she was in good hands, and because her own 
approac'hing marriage made a separation 
inevitable in any case. ITer mistress had, 
as she confessed with distress, shown some 
irritability of temper towards her during their 
stay in Baden, and had even questioned her 
once as if she had suspicions of her honesty, 
and this had made the parting easier than it 
would otherwise have been. Lady Frances 
had given her fifty pounds as a wedding- 
present. Like me, Marie viewed with deep 
distrust the stranger who had driven her 
mistress from Lausanne. With her own eyes 
she had seen him seize the lady’s wrist with 
great violence on the public promenade by 
th<? lake. He was a fierce and terrible man. 


She believed that it was out of dread of him 
that Lady Frances had accepted the escort 
of the Shlessingers to London. She had 
never spoken to Marie about it, but many 
little signs had convinced the maid that her 
mistress lived in a state of continual nervous 
apprehension. So far she had got in her 
narrative, when suddenly she sprang from her 
chair and her face was convulsed with surprise 
and fear. “ Sec ! ” she cried. The miscreant 
follows still ! There is the very man of whom 
I speak.” 

Through the open sitting-room window 
I saw a huge, swarthy man with a bristling 
black beard walking slowly down the centre 
of the street and staring eagerly at the num- 
bers of the houses. It was clear that, like 
myself, he was on the trac'k of the maid. 
Acling upon the impulse of the moment, I 
rushed out and accostc‘d him. 

“ You are an Englishman,” I .said. 

‘‘ What if 1 am ? ” he asked, with a most 
villainous sc'owl. 

“ May I ask what your name is ? ” 

“ No, you may not,” said he, with decision. 

The situation was awkward, but the most 
direct way is often the best. 

“ Where is the Lady h'ranc'cs ( arfax ? ” 
1 asked. 

He stared at me in amazc mc'nt. 

“ What havc‘ you done with her ? W'hy 
have you jnirsued her ? 1 insist iijion an 

answer ! ” said I . 

The fellow gave a Im IIow of angcT and sprang 
upon me like a tiger. 1 have hekl my own 
in many a struggle, but the man had a grip 
of iron and the fury of a fiend, llis hand 
was on iny throat and my senses were nc'arly 
gone before an unshaven J'Vench ouvrier, in 
a blue blouse, darted out from a raharet 
opposite, with a c udgel in his hand, and struc k 
my assailant a sharp c rac k over thc‘ forearm, 
whic h made him leave go his hold. He stood 
fcjr an instant fuming with rage and uncertain 
whether he should not renew his attack. 
Then, with a snarl of anger, he left me and 
entered the cottage from which I had just 
come. 1 turned to thank my preserver, who 
stood beside me in the roadway. 

“ Well, Watson,” said he, “ a very pretty 
hash you have made of it ! 1 rather think you 

had better come back with me to London by 
the night exp^ress.” 

An hour afterwards Sherloc k Holmes, in 
his usual garb and style, was seated in my 
private room at the hotel. His explanation 
of his .sudden and opportune appearance was 
simplicity itself, for, finding that he c ould get 
away from London, he determined to head 
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me off at the next obvious point of my travels. 
In the disguise of a working-man he had sat 
in the cabaret waiting for m)^ appearance. 

“ And a singularly consistent investigation 
you have made, my dear Watson/’ said he. 
‘‘ J cannot at the moment recall any possible 
blunder whirh you have omitted. The total 
effec t of your proc'ccclings has been to give 
the alarm everywhere and yet to discover 
nothing.’’ 

“ I’erhaps you would have done no better/’ 
1 answered, bitterly. 

“ 'rhere is no 'perhaps’ about it. 1 have 
dotie better. IIctc is the lion, Philip Green, 
wlio is a fellow-lodger with you in this hotel, 
and we may find in him the slarting-j)oint 
for a more succc'^sfnl investigation.” 

A card had come up on a salver, and it was 
followed by the same bearded ruflian who had 
attacked me in ihc' street. He started when 
he saw me. 

“ What is this, i\lr. Holmes ? ” he asked. 
'' 1 had )’our note and I have come. Ikit 
wO)at has this man to do with the matter " 

” 'Fins is my old triemd and associate, Dr. 
Watson, wdio is helping us in this affair.” 

The stranger held out a huge*, sunburned 
hand, w'ith a lew uords ol a|)ology. 

I ho])(‘ 1 didn't harm \nu. Wlum you 
acc'used me ol hurting her I lost my grip ol 
mysell. Indeed, I’m not n'spoiisible in these 
days. My ner\es are lik(‘ ii\e wires. Jlul 
this situation is beyond me. What 1 want 
to know, in the first jdaie, Mr. Holmes, is, 
how in the world \ou came to hear of my 
existence at all.” 

" I am in touch with Miss Dobmy, Hady 
Kranc'c's's governe.^s.” 

“Old Susan Dobney with the mob caj) ! 
1 remember her well.” 

” And she rc'members you. It w'as in the 
days before - belore you lound it better to 
go to South Africa.” 

“ Ah, 1 see you know my whole story. I 
need hide nothing Irom you. I sw'ear to 
yon, Mr. Holmes, that there never was in this 
world a man wdio lo\'cd a woman with a more 
whole-hearted love than I had for Frances. 
I was a wild youngster, 1 know- not worse 
than others of my (lass. Hut lier mind w'as 
pure as snow. She could not bear a shadow 
of ( oarsencss. So, when she came to hear of 
things that I had done, she would have no 
more to say to me. And yet she loved me — 
that is the w^mder of it! -kwed me well 
enough to remain single all her sainted days 
just for my sake alone. When the years had 
passed and 1 had made my money at Bar- 
berton I thought perhaps 1 could seek her 


out and soften her. 1 had lieard that she 
was, still unmarried. I lound her at Lau- 
sanne, and tried all 1 knew. She weakened, 
I think, but her will was strong, and when 
next 1 called she had left the town. T trat'cd 
her to Baden, and then after a time licard 
that her maid was here. I'm a rough fellow, 
fresh from a rough life, and when Dr. )Vatsim 
spoke to me as he did I lost hold of mysell tor 
a moment. But for God’s sake tell me what 
has Ixrome of the lately Franc es.” 

" That is for us to find out,” said Sherloc k 
Holmes, wuth peculiar gravity. “ What is 
your London acldrcss, Mr. Grccm ? ” 

“ The Langharn Hotel wall find me.” 

“Then may I recommend that yon return 
there and he on hand in case 1 should want 
you ? 1 have no desire to encourage false 

hopes, hut you may rest assurc‘d that all that 
can he done wall be done for the saft‘ty of 
T.ady Frances. I can say no more for the 
instant. 1 wall leave you thi.s card so that 
you may be able to keep in touch ^vith us. 
Now, Watson, if you will pack your bag 1 
will ('able to Mrs. Iludson to niakt‘ one of her 
best efforts lor tw'o hungry travellers at 
sc ven-thirt y t o-morro w' 

A telegram was awaiting ns when we 
reached our Baker Strec't looms, wliich 
Holmes read with an exclamation ol inliTcst 
and threw ac ross to me. “ Jagged or torn ” 
was the message, and the plac'c' ol origin 
Baden. 

“ What is this ? ” 1 askcM. 

“ It is evcTylliing,’’ Holmes answcTc'd. 
“ You may remember m\ seemingly irrcT^- 
vant (juestion as to this clerical gentleman’s 
Iclt car. ^V)u did not answcT it.” 

“I had left Baden, and could not in(|uire.” 

“Exactly. For thi.s reason 1 sent a dnpli- 
cate to the manager ol the Englisc lu*r Hof, 
whose answer lies here.” 

“ What does it show' ? ” 

“ It show's, my dear Watson, that we are 
dealing wdth an exceptionally astute, and 
dangerous man. The Rev. Dr. Shlessinger, 
missionary from South America, is none other 
than Holy Peters, one of the most un- 
scrupulous rascals that Australia has twer 
evolved — and for a young country it has 
turned out some very finished types. His 
partic'ular speciality is the beguiling ol loneh 
ladies by playing upon their religious fee lings, 
and his .so-called wife, an Englishwoman 
named Fraser, is a w'orthy helpmate. 'Hu* 
nature of his tactics .suggested his identity 
to me, and this physical peculiarity — he w^s 
badly bitten in a saloon-fight at Adelaide Ui 
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’89 — confirmed m.y suspicion. This poor 
lady is in the hands of a most infernal couple, 
who will stick at nothing, Watson. That 
she is already dead is a very likely supposi- 
tion. If not, she is undoubtedly in .some sort 
of confinement, and unable to write to Miss 
Dobney or her other friends. It is always 
possible that she never reached London, or 
that she has passed through it, but the former 
is improbable, as, with their system of regis- 
tration, it is not easy for foreigners to play 
trk'ks with the ('onlincntal police ; and the 
latter is also unlikely, as these rogues could 
not hope to find any other place where it 
would be as eas}' to keep a ])erson under 
restraint. All my instincts tell me that she 
is in London, but, as we have at present no 
possible means of telling where, we can only 
take the obvious steps, eat our dinner, and 
possess our souls in patience. Later in the 
evening 1 will stroll down and have a word 
with friend I.estrade at Scotland Yard.’’ 

But neither the official police nor Holmes’s 
own small, but very efficient, organization 
sufficed to clear away the mystery. Amid 
the crowded millions of London the three 
persons we nought were as completely obliter- 
ated as if they had never lived. Advertise- 
ments were tr^ed, and failed, ( lues were 
followed, and led to nothing. Every criminal 
resort which Shlessinger might fre(]uent was 
drawn in vain. Histoid associates were 
watched, but they kept clear of him. And 
then suddenly, after a week of helpless sus- 
pense, there came .a flash of light. A silver- 
and-brilliant pendant of old Spanish design 
had been pawned at Bevington’s, in West- 
minster Road. The pawner was a large, 
clean-shaven man of (‘Icrical appearance. 
His name and address were demonstrably 
false. The ear had escaped notice, but the 
description was surely that of Shlessinger. 

Three times had our bearded friend from 
the Langham ('ailed for news — the third time 
within an hour of this fresh development. 
His clothes were getting looser on his great 
body. He seemed to be wilting away in his 
anxiety. If you will only give me something 
to do 1 ’’ was his constant wail. At last 
Holmes could oblige him. 

He has begun to pawn tlie jewels. We 
should get him now.” 

But does this mean that any harm has 
befallen the Lady Frances ? ” 

Holmes shook his head very gravely. 

** Supposing that they have held her 
prisoner up to now, it is clear that th^y cannot 
let her loose without their own destruction. 
We must prepare for the worst.” 


“ What can T do ? ” 

. ‘‘ These people do not know you by sight ? ” 

'' No.” 

It is possible that he will go to some other 
pawnbroker in the future. In that case, we 
must begin again. On the other hand, he 
has had a fair price and no questions asked, 
so if he is in need of ready-money he will 
probably come back to Bevington’s. I will 
give you a note to them, and they will let 
you wait in the shop. If the fellow comes you 
will follow him home. But ho indiscretion, 
and, above all, no violence. I put you on 
your honour that you will take no step without 
my knowledge and consent.” 

For two days the Hon. Philip Green 
(he was, I may mention, the son of the famous 
admiral of that name who ('ommanded the 
Sea of Azof fleet in the Crimean War) brought 
us no new’s. On the evening of the third he 
rushed into our sitting-room pale, trembling, 
with every muscle of his jx)werful frame 
quivering with excitement. 

“ We have him ! We have him 1 ’ he 
cried. 

He was incoherent in his agitation. Holmes 
soothed him with a few words, and thrust 
him into an armchair. 

“ ('ome, now, give us the order of events,” 
said he. 

“ S|ie ('amc only an hour ago. It was the 
wife, this time, but the pendant she brought 
was the fellow of the other. She is a tall, 
pale w'oman, with ferret eyes.” 

That is the lady,” said Holmes. 

” She left the offu'e and I followed her. 
She walked up the Kenriington Road, and T 
kept behind her. IVescntly she went into a 
shop. Mr. Holmes, it was an undertaker’s.” 

My companion started. “ Well ? ” he 
asked, in that vibrant voice which told of the 
fiery soul behind the c old, grey fa('e, 

“ She was talking to the woman behind the 
('ountcr. 1 entered as well. ‘ It is late,’ I 
heard her say, or words to that effect. The 
woman was excusing herself. ‘ It should be 
there before now,’ she answered. ‘ It took 
longer, being out of the ordinary.’ They 
both stoppeci and looked at me, so I asked 
some question and then left the shop.” 

‘‘ You did excellently well. What hap- 
pened next ? ” 

“ The woman came out, but I had hid 
myself in a doorway. Her suspicions had 
been aroused, I think, for she looked round 
her. Then she called a cab and got in. I 
was lucky enough to get another and so to 
follow her. She got down at last at No. 36, 
Poultney Square, Brixton. I drove past, 
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left my cal) at the (orner el the scjuare, 
and wah'hed the house.” 

“ Did you see anyone ? ” 

“ 'I'he windows were all in darkness save 
one on the lower floor. 'The blind was down^ 
and 1 could not see in. 1 was standing there, 
wondering w^hat I should do next, when a 
covered van drove u]) with two men in it. 
They des('ended, took something out of the 
van, and carried it up the steps to the hall 
door. Mr. liolmes, it was a coffin.” 

“ Ah I ” 

“ For an instant I was on the point of 
rushing in. 'fhe door had been opened to 
admit the men and their burden. It was the 
woman who had oj)encd it. Hut as 1 stood 
there she caught a glimpse of me, and 1 think 
that she recognized me. 1 saw her start, and 
she hastily closed the door. I remembered 
my promise to you, and here 1 am.” 

“ You have done excellent work,” said 


Holm(‘s, s( rihbling a few words upon a half- 
sheet of paper. “ We l an do nothing legal 
without a warrant, and you ( an serve the 
cause best by taking this note down to th(‘ 
authorities and getting one. 'I'here may be 
some diffic ulty, but 1 should think that the 
sale of the jcw(dlery should he. sufficient. 
Lcstrade will see to all details.” 

‘‘ But they may murder her in th? mean- 
while. What (ould the coffin mean, and 
for whom could it be but for her ? 

“ We will do all that ('an bo clone, Mr. 
Green. Not a moment will be lost. Leave 
it in our hands. Now, VVatson,” he added, 
as our client hurried away, he will set the 
regular forc'cs on the move. We are, as ustial, 
the irregulars, and we must take our own line 
of action, d'he situation strikes me as so 
desperate that the most extreme measures 
are justified. Not a moment is to be lost 
in getting to Poultney Square, 
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Let us try to reconstruct the situation/’ 
said he, as we drove swiftly past the Houses 
of Parliament and over Westminster Bridge. 
“ These villains have coaxed this unhappy 
lady to London, after first alienating her from 
her faithful maid. If she has written any 
letters they have been intercepted. Through 
some confederate they have engaged a fur- 
nished house. Once inside it, they have made 
her a prisoner, and they have become pos- 
sessed of the valuable jewellery which has 
been their object from the first. Already 
they have begun to sell part of it, whic h seems 
safe enough to them, since they have no 
reason to think that anyone is interested in 
the lady’s fate. When she is released she 
will, of course, denounce them. Therefore, 
she must not be released. But they cannot 
keep her under lock and key for ever. So 
murder is their only solution.” 

That seems very clear.” 

“ Now wc will take another line of reason- 
ing. When you follow two separate chains 
of thought, Watson, you will find some point 
of intersection which should approximate to 
the truth. We will start now, not from the 
lady, but from the coffin, and argue back- 
wards. That incident proves, J fear, beyond 
all doubt that the lady is dead. It points 
also to an orthodox burial with jiroper 
accompaniment of medical (erlificatc and 
ofiicial sanction. Had the lady been obvi- 
ously murdered, they would have buried her 
in a hole in the bac'k garden. But here all is 
open and regular. What docs that mean? 
Surely that they have done her to death in 
some way which has deceived the doctor, and 
simulated a natural end — poisoning, perhaps. 
And yet how strange that they should ever 
let a doctor approach her unless he were a 
confederate, which is hardly a credible 
proposition.” 

“ Could they have forged a medical cer- 
tificate ? ” 

‘‘ Dangerous, Watson, very dangerous. 
No, I hardly see them doing that. Pull up, 
cabby ! This is evidently the undertaker’s, 
for we have just passed the pawnbroker’s. 
Would you go in, Watson ? Your appear- 
ance inspires confidence. Ask what hour 
the Poultney Square funeral takes place to- 
morrow.” 

The woman in the shop answered me with- 
out hesitation that it was to be at eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

*‘You see, Watson, no mystery; every- 
thing above-board ! In some way the legal 
forms have undoubtedly been complied with, 
and they think tliat they have little to 


fear. Well, there’s nothing for it now but a 
direct frontal attack. Are you armed ? ” 

“ My stick I ” 

” Well, well, we shall be strong enough. 
‘ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
just.’ We simply can’t afford to wait for 
the police, or to keep within the four corners 
of the law. You can drive off, cabby. Now, 
Watson, we’ll just take our luck together, as 
wc have occasionally done in the past.’’ 

He had rung loudly at the door of a great 
dark house in the centre of Poultney Square. 
It was opened immediately, and the figure 
of a tall woman was outlined against the 
dim-lit hall. 

“ Well, what do you want ? ” .she asked, 
sharply, peering at us through the darkness. 

“ 1 want to speak to Dr. .Shlessinger,” said 
lh)lmes. 

“ There is no such person here,” she 
answered, and tried to close the door, but 
Holmes had jammed it with his foot. 

“ Well, I want to .see the man who lives 
here, whatever he may call himself,” said 
Holmes, firmly. 

She hesitated. Then she threw open the 
door. Well, come in ! ” said eshe. “ My 
husband is not afraid to face any man in the 
world.” She closed the door behind us, 
and .showed us into a sitting-room on the 
right .side of the hall, turning up the gas as 
she left us. ” Mr. Peters will be with you in 
an instant,” she said. 

Her words were literally true, for we had 
hardly time to look round the dusty and 
moth-eaten apartment in which we found 
ourselves before the door opened and a big, 
clean-shaven, bald-headed man stepped lightly 
into the room. He had a large red face, with 
pendulous cheeks, and a general air of super- 
ficial benevolence which was marred by a 
cruel, vicious mouth. 

“ There is surely some mistake here, 
gentlemen,” he said, in an unctuous, make- 
cverything-easy voice. “ I fancy that you 
have been misdirected. Possibly if you tried 
farther down the street ” 

“ d'hat will do ; we have no time to waste,” 
said my companion, firmly. ” You are 
Henry Peters, of Adelaide, late the Rev. Dr. 
Shlessinger, of Baden and South America. 
I am as sure of that as that my own name is 
Sherlock Holmes.” 

Peters, as I will now call him, started and 
stared hard at his formidable pursuer. ” I 
guess your name does not frighten me, Mr. 
Holmes,” said he, coolly. “ When a man’s 
conscience is easy you can’t rattle him, 
What is your business in my house ? ” 
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“ I want to know what you have done pocket. “ This will have to serve till a better 
with the Lady Frances Carfax, whom you one comes.” 

brought away with you from Baden.” “ Why, you are a common burglar.” 

“ rd be very glad if you could tell me where “ So you might describe me,” said 

that lady may be,” Peters answered, coolly, cheerfully. ” My companion is also a d^iv 
“ Pve a bill against her for nearly a hundred gerous ruffian. And together we are going 
pounds, and nothing to show for it but a through your house.” 
t:ouple of trumpery pendants that the dealer Our opponent opened the door, 
would hardly look at. She attached herself “Fetch a policeman, Annie!” said he* 



“HOLMKS HAT.K DREW A REVOLVER FROM HIS COCKET.” 


to Mrs. Peters and me at Baden (it is a fact 
that 1 was using another name at the time), 
and she stuck on to us until we came to 
London. I paid her bill and her ticket. 
Once in London, she gave us the slip, and, as 
I say, left these out-of-date jewels to pay her 
bills. You find her, Mr. Holmes, and Fm 
your debtor.” 

“ I mean to find her,” said Sherlock Holmes. 
“ I’m going through this house till I do find 
her.” 

‘‘ Where is your warrant ? ” 

Holmes half drew a revolver from his 


There was a whisk of feminine skirts down 
the passage, and th(‘ hall door was opened 
and shut. 

“Our time is limited, Watson,” said 
Holmes. “ If you try to stop us, Peters, 
you will most certainly get hurt. Where is 
that coffin which was brought into your 
house ? ” 

“ Wffiat do you want with the coffin ? It 
is in use. There is a body in it.” 

“ I must see that body.” 

“ Never with my consent.” 

“ Then without it ” With a quick move- 
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mcnt Holmes pushed the fellow to one side 
and passed into the hall. A door half open 
stood immediately before us. We entered. 
It was the dining-room. On the table, under 
a half-lit chandelier, the coffin was lying. 
Holmes turned up the gas and raised the lid. 
Deep down in the rec'csses of the coffin lay 
an emaciated figure. The glare from the 
lights above beat down upon an aged and 
withered face. By no possible process of 
cruelty, starvation, or disease could this 
worn-out wreck be the still beautiful Lady 
Frances. Holmes’s face showed his amaze- 
ment, and also his relief. 

‘‘ 'J'hank Ood l ” he muttered. “ It’s some- 
one else.” 

“ Ah, you've blundered badly for oik'c, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said Peters, who had 
followed us into the room. 

“ Who is this dead woman ? 

“ Well, if you really must know, she is an 
old nurse of my wife’s, Rose S})ender her 
name, whom we found in the Hrixtem Work- 
house Infirmary. We brought her round here, 
called in Dr. Horsom, of 13, Firbank Villas - 
mind you take the address, Mr. Holmes - 
and had her carefully tended, as ( hristian 
folk should. On the third day she died — 
certificate says senile decay — but that’s only 
the doctor’s opinion, and, of course, you 
know better. We ordered her luneral to be 
carried out by Stimson and ('o., of the Ken- 
nington Road, who will bury her at nine 
o’clock to-morrow morning, (an you })ick 
any hole in that, Mr. Holmes ? You’ve made a 
silly blunder, and you may as well own up to 
it. I’d give something for a photograph of 
your gaping, staring face when you pull(‘d 
aside that lid expecting to see the Lady 
Prances Carfax, and only found a poor old 
woman of ninety.” 

Holmes’s expression was as impassive as 
ever under the jeers of his antagonist, but his 
clenched hands betrayed his acute annoyance. 

“ 1 am going through your house,” said he. 

Are you, though ! ” cried Peters, as a 
woman’s voice and heavy steps sounded in 
the passage. “ We’ll soon see about that. 
I'his way, officers, if you please. "J'hese men 
have forced their way into my house, and 1 
cannot get rid of them. Help me to put them 
out.” 

A sergeant and a constable stood in the 
doorway. Holmes drew his card from his case. 

ITiis is my name and address. This is 
my friend, Dr. Watson.” 

Bless you, sir, we know you very well,” 
sa^ the sergeant, “ but you can’t stay here 
islliout a warrant,” 


“ Of course not. 1 quite understand that.” 

“ Arrest him I ” cried Peters. 

“ We know where to lay our hands on this 
gentleman if he is wanted,” said the sergeant, 
majestically, “ but you’ll have to go, Mr. 
Holmes.” 

” Yes, Watson, we shall have to go.” 

A minute later we were in the 'street once 
more. Holmes was as cool as ever, but I was 
hot with anger and humiliation. The sergeant 
had followed us. 

“ Sorry, Mr. Holmes, but that’s the law.” 

P^xactly, sergeant; you could not do 
otherwise.” 

“ I expect the re* was good reason for your 
presences there. If there is anything I can 
df)- 

“ It’s a mi.ssing lady, seTgeant, and we think 
she is in that house. 1 expect a warrant 
presently.” 

“ 'J'hen ril keep my eye on the parties, 
Mr. Hedrncs. Jf anything comes along, I 
will surely let you know.” 

It was only nine o’c lock, and we were o!T 
lull cry u])()n the trail at onc'e. lurst we 
drove to Brixton Workhouse Infirmary, where 
we found that it was indeed the truth that a 
( haritablc couj)lc had (‘ailed some days before, 
that they had claimed an imbe('ile o]d woman 
as a former scTvant, and that they had 
obtain(‘d permission to take her away wi.h 
them. No surprise was expressed at the 
news that she had sinc e died. 

d'he doctor was our next goal. He iwul 
beem called in, had found the w‘oman dying 
of ])ure senility, had actually seen her j)ass 
away, and had signed the c*ertific‘ate in due 
form. “ I assure you that everything was 
pcTfectly normal and there was no room for 
foul play in the matter,” said he. Nothing 
in the house had struc k him as suspicious, 
save that for })eople of their class it was 
remarkable that they should have no servant. 
So far and no farther went the doctor. 

lunally, w'c found our way to Scotland 
Yard. .There had been difficulties of pro- 
cedure in regard to the warrant. Some delay 
wais inevitable. The magistrate’s signature 
might not be obtained until next morning. 
If Holmes would call about nine he could 
go down with Lcstrade and see it acted upon. 
So ended the day, save that near midnight 
our friend, the sergeant, called to say that he 
had seen flickering lights here and there in 
the windows of the great dark house, but that 
no one had left it and none had entered. 
We could but pray for patience, and wait 
for the morrow. 

Sherlock Holmes was too irritable for 
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ronvorsalion aiui too restless for sleep. I 
left him smoking hard, with his heavy, dark 
brows knotted togetluT, and his long, nervous 
fingers taj)ping upon the arms of his chair, 
as he turned over in his mind every possible 
solution of the mystery. Several times in 
tlie ( ourse of the night 1 heard him prowling 
about the Rouse. Finally, just after 1 had 
been called in the morning, he rushed into 
my room. IJe was in his dressing-gown, but 
his ])alc, hollow-eyed fac e told me that his 
night liad been a sleejiless one. 

“ What tim(* was the funeral ? Eight, was 
it not ? he asked, eagerly. ‘‘ WVll, it is 
sev(*n-tv/enty now. (lood heavems, W^^tson, 
what has becomi' of any brains that (lod has 
gi\en me ? Quit k, man, (juirk ! iTs life or 
death — a hundn^d chanres on death to (me 
on life, ril ni'ver forgive rnysidf, never, if 
we are too late ! ” 

Five minutes had not passed before we 
were flying in a hansom down Haker Street. 
Hut e\en so it^vas twenty-five to eight as we 
passed Hig Hen, and eight struck as we tore 
down the Hrixton Road. Hut others witc 
late as well as w(‘. 'fcai minutes after the 
hour the hearse was still standing at the door 
of the hous(‘, and even as our foaming horse 
came to a halt the ('oflin, supported by three 
men, ajipeart'd on the thr(\shold. Holmes 
darted forward and barred their way. 

“ 'J'aki' it bac k ! la* (ru'd, laying his hand 
on thi! breast ol the foremost. “ 'fake it 
bark this instant ' ' 

Wdiat the devil do )oii mean? Once 
again 1 ask you, wIktc !s your w^arrant ? ’’ 
shouted tile kirious PeUTs, his big red face 
glaring over the farther end of the (oflin. 

“ 'flu; warrant \s on its waiy. 'I'his coffin 
shall remain m the house until it (ornes.” 

'fhe authority in Holmes’s voice had its 
effect upon the hearers. Peters had suddenly 
vanishe(J into the house, and they obeyed 
these new orders. “ Quick, Watson, quick ! 
Here is a si rcw driver ! ” he shouted, as the 
coffin was rejdaeed u]X)n the talile. “ Here’s 
one for you, my man ! A sovereign if the lid 
comes off in a minute ! Ask no questions — 
work away ! 'i'hat’s good ! Another ! And 
another I Now pull all together ! It’s giving ! 
It’s giving 1 Ah, that does it at last ! ” 

With a united effort we tore off the coffin- 
lid. As we did so there came from the iaside a 
stupefying and overpowering smell of chloro- 
form. A body lay within, its head all 
wreathed in cotton-wool, which had been 
soaked in the nan’otic. Holmes plucked it 
off and disclosed the statuesque face of a 
handsome and spiritual woman of middle 


age. Tn an instant he had passed his arm 
round the figure and raised Iht to a sitting 
position. 

Is she gon(% Wal.son ? Is there a spark 
left ? .Surely wo are not too late ! 

For half an hour it seenu^d that we wiTc. 
What with actual sufhx’ation, and what with 
the poisonouw fumes of the ('hloroform, the 
Lady Frances seemed to have pashcd tlu‘ last 
point of recall. And then, at last, with 
urtifi(‘ial resjiiration, with injis led ithcr, 
with every device that .si'itMiic lonld suggest, 
some flutter of life, sonui ijuiver ol the eve 
lids, some dimming of a mirror, sjioke ol the 
.slowly returning lilt*. A (ah hud dri\cn up, 
and Holmes, parting the blind, looked out at 
it. “Here is Lesirade with his warrant,” 
said he. “ He will find that his birds have 
flown. And hcTe,” he addctl, as a lu y 
step hurried along the jiassagc, “ i.s somi'onc 
who has a better right to nurse this lach than 
we have. Hood morning, Mr. (Irecn ; 1 

think that the .sooner w(‘ (an mosc the bads' 
Frani'cs the better. Meanwhile, the inneral 
may proceed, and the jioor old woman who 
still lies in that ( oflin may go to her last 
re.sting-pluce alone.’' 

“ Should you can: to add tlu‘ case to your 
annals, my di'ar Watson, ’ said Holnu'S that 
cvTiiing, “ it (an onl\ h(‘ as an (‘\ample of 
that tcm])orary e('lij)sc to whic h iw en the best- 
hakiJK'cd mind may l)(‘ t'Xfioscd. Siii h slips 
are (’omnion to all mortals, and the greatest 
is he who can recogni/c and lepuir them, 
'fo this modificxl cnslit I may, pcrha|)s, make 
some claim. My night was haunted by the 
th(»ught that somewhere a clue, a strange 
scmtence, a curious observation, had come 
under my notice and had been too easily 
di.smi.sscd. 'J’hen, suddi'iily, in the gn'y of 
the morning, the words came bai k to me. It 
was the remark of the undertaki'r’s wale, as 
reported by Philip (Ireen. She had said, 
‘ It .should be there liefore now. It took 
longer, being out of the ordinal)',’ It was 
the coflin of which she spoke. It Inid luen 
out of the ordinary, 'fhat could only mean 
that it had been made to .some s{)C('ial measure- 
ment. But why ? Why ? ffhen in an iii'^tant 
I remembered the deep sides, and the little 
wasted figure at the bottom. W!i\’ ,so large 
a coflin for so small a body ? lo leave room 
for another b(xly. Both would be lmri(‘d 
under the one c ertificate. It had all been so 
clear, if only my own sight had not been 
dimmed. At eight the I^idy Fram es W(»uld 
be buried. Our one chance was to stop the 
coflin before it left the house. 
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“ It was a desperate chance that we might the poor lady had been kept so long, 
find her alive, but it was a chance, as the They rushed in and overpowered her 
result showed. These people had never, to with their chloroform, carried her down, 
my knowledge, done a murder. They might poured more into the coffin to insure 
shrink from actual violence at the last. They against her wakening, and then screwed 



“holmes darted rORWARD AND BARRED THEIR WAY.’* 


could bury her with no sign of how she met down the lid. A clever device, Watson, 

her end, and even if she were exhumed there It is new to me in the annals of crime, 

was a chance for them. I hoped that such If our ex - missionary friends escape the 

considerations might prevail with them, clutches of Lestrade, I shall expect to 

You can reconstruct the scene well enough, hear of some brilliant incidents in their future 
You saw the horrible den upstairs, where career.’' 




Xke Twenty - First Birtkclay 



“ Tke Strand Magazine, 


ri'H this number The Strand 
Magazine completes the 
twenty-first year of its exist- 
ence, and so attains its majo- 
rity. As in human affairs 
this is the occasion of much 
rejoicing and congratulation 
amongst friends and relations, so wc may be 
pardoned in thinking our world of readers 
felicitates us in having surmounted the 
dangers and survived the perils of infancy 
and youth, and wishes us a continued health 
and prosperity. 

When, towards the close of 1890, the late 
Sir George Newnes launched into the world 
what has now become amongst the oldest 
of the illustrated monthlies, he wrote modestly 
yet confidently on its first page : — 

It is believed that The Strand Magazine 
will soon occupy a position which will justify 
its existenc.e.'’ 

That these words were not vain a review 
of what The Strand has accomplished in its 
twenty-one years, the vast amount of enter- 
tainment it has furnished, the many charac- 
ters, real and fictitious, first introduced to 
the world in its pages, the praise it has won 
from eminent persons, the estimation in 
which through forty-two volumes it has been 
held by the public in Briyiin and America, 
sufficiently prove. 

We may be pardoned for recalling that it 
was read each month from cover to cover by 
characters so diverse as the late Queen 
Victoria and Cardinal Manning. A great 
traveller, Sir Harry Johnston, declared that 


he found it had penetrated into the most 
remote parts of the world. Queen Margherila 
of Italy has said that it was the only 
English periodical slu' read ; and Mr. Swin- 
burne once apj)lied to this magazine the 
happy pun (one of the greatest I'omplimeuts, 
by the way, we have t‘ver rei eived). Litas 
delcctahile semper — “ 'I'he ev er - delightful 
Strand.” 

Looking backward now from this vantage- 
4)oint of our twenty-first birthday, one may 
pass an entertaining (juarter ot an hour in 
reviewing some of the more notable features 
of the career of this magazine. If the first 
number would attract little attention now, 
it is because the standard then set by 'fiiE 
Strand has become a universal one. 

In the matter of illustrations, for instance, 
wc seemed to be embarking upon the wildest 
extravagance in furnishing no fewer than a 
hundred and ten in a single numbei , lor it 
must be remembered that this was be! ore the 
general adoption of process engruN'ing, and 
many of The Strand’s illustrations were cut 
on wood. In subsequent numbers many 
more pictures than this appeartid. 'I'he 
novelty of such a series as the ” Portraits of 
Celebrities at Different Times of Th(*ir Lives ” 
appealed enormously to the public, heiause 
portraits of celebrities were then compara- 
tively rare. There w^ere then no picture- 
postcards, and a photograph of a popular 
statesman, actress, or author usually cost a 
couple of shillings. In that first number 
chronological likenesses were given of Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Spurgeon, Henry Jrying, 
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Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), Miss 
Ellen,, Terry, Professor JUackie, and Mr. 
Rider Haggard. 

Of that list but three survive. 

In the first number a})peared a story for 
children’^ — a feature which has continued 
down to this day without a single break. Jn 
this department we have had the ])leasure of 
publishing some of the most charming work 
of its kind ever written. The delightful 
stories by E. Nesbit are known to English- 
speaking children all over the world, and are 
without rival in their power of depicting real 
children amid fantastic surroundings. 

We cannot pass the second number without 
rec'alling that amongst the stori(‘s it con- 
tained was one - “ Slap-bang which Sir 


George Newnes declared was the very best 
he had ever read, and this opinion of so expe- 
rienced a judge was probably shared by his 
readers. This was a translation from the 
French. The Strand has always made a 
point of taking good stories, in whatever 
language they were written. An example 
will be found in The Mysterious Island ” 
in the present number. 

The symposium of eminent persons has 
always been a prominent feature of the 
magazine, the first, which appeared in No. 2, 
being concerned with “ Ladies’ Dress,” to 
whicLa numl)er of famous artists, including 
the late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A,, contributed. 
The latest, which appears on another page, 
on **;The T^n Qr^test Living Men,” will be 


found to be one of the most interesting of 
the series. 

Our third number introduced that witty 
and f)iquant caricaturist, “ F. (\ G.,” to a wider 
public than he had hitherto enjoyed, his 
success in these pages being so great that 
when, a few years later, the founder of this 
magazine, founded also the Westminster 
Gazette, he engaged Mr. (now Sir Francis) 
(arruthers Gould to adorn its columns. The 
subject, it is interesting to recall, of that 
first article was “ The Decay of Humour in 
the House of Commons,” the letterpress 
being supplied by Mr. (now Sir Henry) Lucy. 
In the next number Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., 
whose own humour never decayed, wrote his 
souvenirs of the temperance movement, 

under the title “On 
the Stump for the 
Pump.” Jn the 
same month there 
a{)y)eared in The 
Strand a short 
story, “ The King’s 
Stratagem,” by an 
author, Stanley 
G. Weyman, who 
j) rob ably then 
never con tem- 
plated embarking 
upon a series of 
romances, with old 
F ranee as a milieu, 
which this very 
story may have 
suggested, and 
whi('h have since 
rendered him 
world - famous. 
Another writer 
whose story, 
“ The Notorious 
Mrs, Anstruthcr,” aj)pcared about the same 
time was then a youth of four and twenty, 
and himself far from notorious. Since that 
time the name of Mr. E. W. Hdrnung has 
become universally known as the author of 
“Raffles” and the “Stingaree Stories,” the 
latter of which first appeared in this magazine. 

Another notew^orthy detail of the early 
numbers of the magazine was a page or two 
of capital pictorial puzzles- Pal’s Puzzles,” 
the “ Pal ” being Mr. Jean Paleologue, who 
possessed a genuine gift in this direction. 
We have heard the story of one eminent 
philosopher who did not disdain to spend an 
hour in an endeavour to “ find the pig ” in 
one of “ Pal’s ” landscapes, and triumphed like 
a child in the complete success which crowned 
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“TAI/s PUZZMCS MND 'IIIKIR 1 OKDS — THIS WAS TUI FIRST 
OK 'JHIC SKKIKS OF ALL KINDS OF I'HZZLEs TOR WHK’H ‘ THE 

strand” has reen ceeehrated ever since. 


his efforts. Puzzles of all kinds have been a 
prominent feature of the maf^azinc ever since. 

It was not, however, until No. 7 appeared 
that a really signal and important incident 
]iap]>ened. For when that number was on 
the; bookstalls a charac ter in fiction ranking 
amongst the highest, and destined probably 
to immortality, 
made his bow to 
Straisijj readc'rs. 

Wc refer to Mr. 

Sherlock Holmes, 
the vehicle of his 
appearance being 
the short story, 

“ A Scandal in 
Pohemia.” Jt did 
not take the public 
long to recognize 
the (jualitics of this 
master detective, 
whose methods 
were so much more 
surprising and 
subtle, scientific 
and human, than 
any creation of 
Sue or Gaboriau. 

Amongst the first 
of Sherlock’s ap~ 
preciators w^as Mr. 

Swinburne, who 
never failed to 
read wdth delight 

Vol. 57. 


each adventure as it appeared ; 
it was not long before Holme$"%nd 
Watson and their creatot were 
closely and firmly associated with 
The Strand, an association wbk'h 
has continued for twenty yc.ar.H» 
llret Harte was also a conlributnr 
in those early days, as were “ Kifa,” 
Manvillc Fenn, and Mrs. W, K. 
('lifford. No. 12 contained a ram 
literary treat in an unpublished 
letter ol ('harles Lamb to his friend 
Chambers, which was commented 
upon in the literary periodicals of 
the time. With the fourteenth 
number began the connection ol Mr. 
J. A. She])herd with this rnaga/ine, 
in a scries of humorous drawings 
entitled “The Doll and the Raven; 
or, A Fatal Smile.” These two 
pages at onec stam|)ecl this young 
draughtsman- he was then four and 
twenty— as one of the (ieverest of 
his day, and his sulTserjuent “ Zigzags 
from the Zoo.” which he produced 
in conjunction with Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
made him world-famous. IV0 years later 
he w'as invited to join the staff of Punch, 

Poth (jrant Allen and Lord A\'<^hury, in 
numerous articles in 'fm*: Si kand, did a great 
deal tow'urds interesting tht‘ geiuTal read(T in 
the beauties and wondi rs of Nat me, the firsl- 



“THE DOEL AND THE RAVEN; OR, A FATAL SMILE ^TRST 

OF MR. J. A. SHEPHERD IN OUR PAGES, . , ' 
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named also bein^^ a capital story-teller, as his 
two serials, “ An Alriran Millionaire ” and 
“ Miss ( ayley's Adventures,” bear witness. 




rACSllMILE OK IlkVDlNO TO LlsK OK HICK 1)01, LS 
WUH'iKN HV OUICKN VU l’OKlA. 


Popular science and natural history articles, 
written by the best authors, have been more 
prominent in Thk Strand than in any other 
magazine of its 
kind. 

As early as 1892, 
when his boyish 
fame was at its 
height, Mr. Kud- 
yard Kipling con- 
tributed “ The Lost 
Legion/’ one of the 
best of his tales, to 
this magazine ; and 
in the same year a 
genius of en- 
tirely different 
stjjAp came before 
‘ t|ii public as. a* 

' ^kricaturist in our 
‘pages. This was 
Mt* Henry Maxwell 


Heerbohm, now known, tout court, as Max 
IJeerbohm, then an undergrafluate at Merton 
Lollegc, Oxford. I'hesc precocious drawings 
of his for 'i'liK Strand have been pronounced 
by many judges to be amongst the wittiest 
products of ” Max’s ” pencil. 

VVe have already mentioned the late Queen 
Vi('toria’s interest in the magazine from its 
commeni'ement. Although Tier Majesty was 
always averse to un<lue publicity, yet when- 
ever the Editor expressed a desire to publish 
any article of legitimate interest ('Oncerning 
the (burt, both then and years afterwards, 
not only was jiermission freely acc'orded, but 
more than once the Royal hand itself con- 
desc'ended to correc t the proofs and superin- 
tend the selection of the illustrations. The 
artic'le on “ Queen Victoria’s Dolls ” attracted 
the more r.ni\ersal attention at the time, 
inasmuch as the dolls themselves had, up to 
then, been seen b\ few, if any, outside the 
Royal Eamily. Another on “ Personal Relics 
of the Queen and Her Children/’ which gave 



GROUP OF QUKEN VICTORIA’S DOLLS— AN ILLUSTRATION TO ITIE ARTICLE ON 
gUEKN victoria’s DOLLS WHICH APPEARED IN “THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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A whole group of dolls represent characters 
in the ballet of “Kenilworth," which was 
performed in 1831 at the famous^ Kings 
Theatre. It would be interesting to know 
whether Her Majesty was herself taken to 
the operator whether the costumes were 
described to her, or wh^her the knowledge 
was obtained from pr mt^ Vhich latter theory, 
owing'to the minulcness of detail, seems the 
most probable. 

To this set the Princess Victoria coo' 
tnbuted two of the characters, Robert Dudley^ 
I'.afl of la'K ester, and Amy Rohs.irt in 
liding t'ostiimc,"*) 

1 he I'.irlol I, CK ester (i), who presents.! 
rlistini tisely mns« itline ph>siognom! , owuig 
to the .'Kldition of p.-)inted hl.u k moustadu s 
ancl \shtslcers, and the abstnee of .i kick 
comb, is attired in pink satin hose, slashed 
with white stlk, a white satin tabbed tniiie 
with pink satin slashings, and .1 white laee 
ruffle On his breast he wears the blue 
ribbon of the (iarter, and though he has no 
h.it, probably a broad brimmed vtivii hat, 
with curling white pliiinf s, found loose m the 
doll box, IS his property 


haracters 

jr^hewy! Jlu 

Jiu^U 


her subicM'ts a .still more i>«'hmgs, 

, , . ruffle On his breast he 

inllllialC into ! nhhon of thetiarter.and t 

tlu' formation of the | vroh^y a broad bm 

. 1 with curling white pliinu s, 1 

eharai'ter of tlllMr l)t*- , doll box, is his property 

loved ruler, and whose 
])Lil)li('atiou lh(' (,)ueen i kodk < « ikkm’ kd nv imo-.Isn \ k 1010 v 
again supervised, was, ‘ tiik si r \m. ma(. v/ink.” 

besides, notable as the 

longest arliele that has ever appeared in 
'Fiik vStkxno Maoazink, running to thirty- 
nine pages. 

Amongst the illustrations wc're two iieiK'il 
studies t)l Prim e Albert done by the Queen 
for the Court ])ainter. Hut the most 

important artic le res|)et‘lmg the great Queen 
was that deseribing her conseientious efforts 
to master Hindustani, the langmige o( so 
many millions ol 
her Indian sub- 
jects. It showed, ^ \h. 

IS nothing had 
ever shown be- 

lore, that Victoria ^ ' \\ 

took her position ’ ’ \ ! 

as Kmjiress oi <t^ h 

India seriously, ' > i ^ . 

and that in spite \ j 

of her great age ^ 

and preoc'cnpa- / 

tions she was re- 'i\, 

solved to knit yet ' \ i* 

another bond of 

affection betw'cen ^ 

herself and her / 

Indian people. 

We select one of 

the illustrations i-kncit. stcdiks oi 

from that artii le, qukkn 

reproducing a 

page of Her Majesty’s Hindustani journal. 

Worthy of mention, too, although appearing 
some years later, was an article on King 
Edward’s truly marvellous collection of 
walking-sticks, in the preparation of which 
His Majesty was of signal help. Indeed, it 
could never have been written without that 


I wo l*KNCn. STCDIKS OK IMilNCMO ALKKRT M VDK HV 
QICKKN VICTORIA. 


igimim, owing 1 c()-()pcral ioii , as many of the 

ik moustadu-s ' .* I ’ 

ICC of .1 kick I stoni's well' known lo Ihi' 

. hoM-. slashed I iilolU'. 

1 t.'ibbi'il tunic I ^ ^ . n» • • 

1 .1 while hce j I hat Iheir pre.senl Majesties 

liTheTus’no ! unwilling to allow 

led vtivii hat, j till' appcaraucc in this rnaga 
I zinc ol articles ol spn ial inlef 
I esl to their siihji'ets t'oiild have 
iKK\ \ K loKi V no bi'tler lonlirnuilion than 
iiA(.\/iNK.” tlK‘ iTio.st enlei mining ai'eonnt 
ol the home lile of the Koyal 
EamiK wliit h apjvar^ in tlu' piesi'iU number. 

'liu* first of lh(‘ “ Curiosities,’' whieh have 
heeome so wall known, appeared in August, 
1806 . Sim t' that dati' we have been able lo 
set belori' our ri'adeis a total ol over tlirce 
thousand of the most remarkable photographs 
ever taken. A uniijue ai'hie\ einent , and one 
due sol(i\ lo the zeal ol our readers themselves, 
who have sent us jilmtograplis from every 

(|uarter of the 
globe. 

/ V I . “ * 11 u si rated 

- inter\iews with 

*' * interesting indivi- 

i ' duals are ahvays 
^ Z im. an important item 

J i, in 'rnio Strand ” 

.r. was the allilera- 

V > tive way Mr. T. P. 

D " "*** r OX'onnor oni e 
tv ^ r» pill il, and these 

‘X;*" ' interviiwvs liave 

1 ranged from Car- 
dinal Manning, 
twenty years ago, 
. ' (lowai to the latest 

, celebrity, a 1 - 

' ' ' ' ' though of later 

•uiNMMo ALHKRT M vDK nv > ears the iiiter- 

croRiA. view has given 

place lo tlie writ- 
ten memoir or autobiography, under the title 
of “My Reminiscences,” which, of counse, is 
a more intimate and authentic form. In (mo 
interview with the famous solicitor, Sir George 
Lewis, the name of the mysterious thief who 
stole Gainsb(m)ugh’s “ Duchess of Devon- 
shire” was actually disclosed, together tvitb 
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his whereabouts. The disclosure created a 
sensation, but for years people remained 
incredulous, until one fine day the restitu- 
tion of the great picture was made by the 
very person indicated by Sir George: ^^His 
name is Rayment ! That is the man who 
stole the Duchess/’ In connection with one 
of the earlier interviews, one with Dr. Bar- 
nardo, that truly great philanthropist declared 
that it “ had spread his aims and endeavours 
in the cause of the children abroad as, perhaps, 
nothing else had done,” and of other articles, 
such as that on 
the Happy Even- 
ings Association 
or the Duchess of 
Bedford’s nurse- 
training scheme, 
similar praise has 
been uttered. In 
passing, it may be 
said that The 
Strand has al- 
ways evinced a 
particular interest 
in London and 
Londoners, as its 
very name might 
imply, and it has 
always been glad 
to reflect any new 
aspect of life and 
effort in the capi- 
tal of the British 
Empire. 

Another famous 
character who 
made his dihut by 
appearing in these 
pages was the re- 
doubtable Briga- 
dier Gerard, who, 
after modestly 
figuring in a short 
story, “The 
Medal of Briga- 
dier Gerard,” was 
found by his 
author to be worthy of delineation on a more 
spacious canvas. And so, after an interval, 
there poured forth in monthly succession the 
celebrated “ Exploits of Brigadier Gerard,” 
which took the place of Sherlock Holmes, who 
wa? (to all seeming) dashed to death over an 
Alpine cliff. 

There are perhaps few, if any, characters 
in modern fiction in whose personality and 
achievements the public took a deeper interest 
than in those of Sherlock Holmes, it recalls 


the days of Dumas, when a woman in posses- 
sion of a copy of the serial hot from the press 
woke up her spouse at three in the morning 
to tell him excitedly that Edmond Dantes, 
Count of Monte Cristo, had escaped from the 
ChA.tcau d’lf. One recalls now the sensation 
caused by the death of Holmes, recorded in 
the ('hristmas number of The Strand for 
1893— how street went about 

speaking of the tragedy as if it were something 
that had really happened, of the public and 
private expressions of regret at the hero’s 

fate. The Palls of 
Rcichenbach be- 
came haunted by 
tourists, anxious 
to photograph the 
spot where Pro- 
fessor Moriarty 
and Holmes had 
gone down to their 
death, locked in 
each other’s arms. 
“There,deepdown 
in that dreadful 
cauldron of swirl- 
ing water and 
seething foam, 
will lie tor all time 
the most danger- 
ous criminal and 
the foremost 
champion of the 
law oi their gene- 
ration — the best 
and wisest man I 
have ever known.” 
So wrote Sher- 
lock’s creator, 
himself believing 
in his hero’s fate, 
and on the 
strength of it the 
illustrator, the 
late Mr. Sydney 
Paget, executed a 
spirited drawing 
of the final scene, 
which was published as a frontispiece. But 
as we shall have occasion to notice later, 
Sherlock proved a hard man to kill. Mean- 
while, the swaggering, Gasconnading, yet 
lovable old Brigadier, always in the limelight, 
always the hero of his spirited narrations, 
was a character well received by the public. 
Another of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s crea- 
tions first appearing in these pages was the 
redoubtable “ Rodney Stone,” already a 
classic of modern romance. 
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During 1896 two articles appeared in The 
Strand of unusual interest — one on the 
Russian ('oronations, which was prepared 
with the assistance of their Majesties the 
('zar and Czarina; and another dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone’s visitors’ book at Downing 
Street^ one of the most notable autograph 
volumes in the world. 

All aviators, including the brothers Wright, 
now acknowledge the debt they owe, in the 
invention of the aeroplane, to Professor S. P. 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, who at the time of his death 


IMr. W. \V. Jacobs, whose inimitable stories 
of villagers and seafaring folk have for mtir^ 
than a dozen years past becMi ide.ntifted wifh 
The Strand. One of the man)* tributes to 
his genius was that, when Mr. Roosevelt chos^) 
a parcel of standard books for his 
sojourn, a collection of Mr. jacobVs slorios 
went cheek by jowl with Homer and lh»rm‘0 
and Shakespeare and Gibbon. 'Fhev' wtne 
also, as Prolessor Woo(lrf>w Wilson tells us, 
great favourites with th(‘ late President 
Cleveland. Amongst Jac'obs’s chaTacters Hob 
Pretty and the Night Walchmun are two llie 



WHIC H WAV IS 
HE GOINCJV 

Hmci* is an cx- 
tieincly inh’rrsijng 
al iliusioM. TIk* 
hoisumaii in the pic- 

II re .ippeurs to he 
idine in cither 

I I I ect ion. As .1 
natter of fact, how- 
\ er, the phoi op aph 

w.is taken fn'm he- 
hind. — Mr. H. C*. 
Ikirton, CO, V.an- 
hiu^ih Park, Black- 
heath, S. 10 . 

ONE BUIdJCT 
.SHOT 
'I'HROHOH 
ANO’IHKK IN 
FIJtUIT. 

An c\lra<»i(hnniy 
iiM flent whnh o< 

I mud at tlie Aiiny 


Kilh* K.mtje, iM^at r'oit 
Tliomas, Kcnimky, U.S.A., 
V here the Sixth Infantry 
Kej»impnt ((^ndiuts its 
annii.d tm^el |>ra( tu t. Two 
oATk CMS cliriin ed t(» hi filing 
at liuhl angles, 'ind .tt last 
tliey llted snmillan» ously. 
Tin' in:nk< is tailed to leroul 
both shots, w’liii'h was sni- 
piisin^, siiuc tie inaiksinen 
w't re thf flower of theii 
rorps. The two hiillt ts weie 
at leii;;th fowl d on the i;rass 
as w'o M'e them in the iihoto- 
graph. 'I'he smaller Imllet, 
( o.ited with nickel steel and 
fired from a Kr it'*Joip;ensen 


in.M)j:a/ine rifle, had pieii ed the- fiisi litie, whic h uns an 
ordinruy' hull' t fiom a .(y-cal, Spnnuh-ld lifle. This 
c nriositv was puked np hv Lieulen mt It W. Atkinson, c,»t 
the United Stale's Arm>,ani| the plioloji iphwas sent to ii« 
by Mt. H. l>.Biulvvell, of i>>\, W'est ( .inal S|iec*t, ( im innatl. 



A CKICKKJ ( UKIOSITV. 

Tin: riickct stump showm in my' photc»niaph was spill in 
r ithei a ( mious manner, Inttxiny; to make a l.tt< uit over 
ihewi'ket 1 failed to hit the )i,dl .tnd hinnjjdil my hat down 
shaiply on the c)lT -^Uimp. TIu' purtiim of the hail n' .tim; x»n 
the stunif) was driven into n, spintmtj; ii ns hlu'wn in iht 
photc»^iaph, the pen I Ion c.f tlu* h.dl r» maininxi fnmU wedded 
in the split. ]\ir. li. R. Doitiid'^e, t \mliuisi I'atk, 
Stanifoul Hill, N. 



SOMre TYPICAL “ CUKIOSITILS” OK TUli PAsp. 


had brought his researches to the point of 
practicality. Indeed^ fourteen years ago^ in 
these pages, he wrote an article on his own 
aeroplane and j)ublished a picture of its 
flight, which may be described as the first 
representation of the working of that aerial 
vehicle whose development is now being 
watched by the whole world. 

In the following year a new writer made 
his bow in these pages, one who has since 
won universal popularity and who has made 
good his claim to be regarded as one of the 
chief humorists of the world. We refer to 


world will not willingly let die. Resides his 
short yarns, “ A Master of Craft,” “ Sunwieh 
Port,” “ Dialstonc Lane,” and “ vSaUhaven ” 
have appeared in 'I'liE Strand. Mr. If. G. 
Wells is another popular author who has t on- 
tributed to these pages, beginning with “Mr. 
Ledbetter’s Vacation “ lourteen years ago, 
and afterwards with his striking serial, “ 'the 
First Men in the Moon.” In the present 
number Mr. Wells makes his appearance in a 
new character, in the most original and useful 
article on “ Floor Games.” It was for thjs 
publication, too, that Mr, F. Wrote 
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TROrESsOR EAN( 1 I-RY’s AEROPLANE, PUIiLlSlIED IN “ IIIK STRAND " IN 1897 - 
. YEARS REKOKE J HE WRKDIT RRO'PHKRs’ DIA'KI OPMEN I'. 


'Fhe Brass Bolllo/’ whicli, like a remark- 
able number of other Strand stories, after- 
wards enjoyed great suct'css as a j)lay ; and 
here, too, appeared Mr. Kijding’s “ J^iek of 
Book’s II ill ” and Mr. Hall (nine’s “The 
White Prophet.” But it would lie invidious^ 
and indeed impossible in the space at ()ur 
command^ to mention all the notable con- 
tributors and contributions to The Strand 
during these twenty-one years. One must 
refer in passing, however, to two or three 
features of unusual attractiveness, such as 
the articles which the hero of the famous 
Dreyfus affair wrote on “ My Life on Devil’s 
Island,” “ Reminiscences and Reflections,” by 
Sir John Hare, the “Memoirs of Sarah Bern- 
hardt,” and the “ Story of My Life ” by Father 
Gapon, the mysterious hero of the terrible 
St. Petersburg massacres of a few years 
ago. 

As Fharlcs Dickens wrote of Tiny Tim, 
Sherlock Holmes did not die, after all, at least 
not when everyone thought he did, but to the 
gratification of a million readers emerged 
in 1903 from his retirement, when the indus- 
trious and energetic Dr. Watson began 
chronicling anew some of the best of his 
adventures, one of which malces its appear- 
ance in the present number. 

Before we conclude our pleasant ta.sk of 
recalling, we hope with becoming modesty, 
but not without some natural prid^e, a few of 
the interesting features of past years, there 
is one point on which we should like to say a 
We refer to the question of adver- 


iLscments, regarding which we would ask our 
readers to remember two things : first, that 
these pages have never been allowed to en- 
(Toaeh upon the sjmc'e devoted to stories and 
articles • whii'li, in tai l. o(TU])y a larger space 
to-day than when w'c started; and, seeondly, 
that a magazine whi('h makes a ])()int oi secur- 
ing for its readers “ the very l)est of every- 
thing” — which is always an expensive matter 
- could not be produced at all if it were not 
for the advertisements. Moreover, the pages 
in which the leading traders of the Kingdom 
make their announc'ements arv regularly 
looked through by thousands of readers, who 
do much of their shopping through the 
medium of these pages, whii'h, so to speak, 
bring the sho[)-window into the home. 

Thus The Strand Magazine, having 
reached its majority, will now go forward 
with confidence, doing its best to dissipate 
dullness and to afford innocent entertain- 
ment to the public', and thereby to continue, 
in the words of its honoured founder, to 
“ occupy a position which will justify its 
existence.” At the time when he received 
the rank of a baronetcy the letter from Lord 
Rosebery which informed him of the pro- 
posed distinction contained a phrase which 
afforded him a very great and sincere 
pleasure. The title was intended ^^to com- 
memorate not only your political service; 
but the good work that you have done in the 
cause of healthy, popular literature.” 

That has always been, and always will be, 
the motto of The Strand Magazine, 


POTS O' MONEY. 

By P. G. "WODEHOUSE. 

Illustrated ty Josepk Simpson, R.B.A. 


WEN HENTEEV was fcding 
embarrassed. He looked at 
Mr. Shepperd, and with difli- 
eully restrained himself from 
standing on one leg and 
twiddling his fingers. At one 
period of his career, i)eforc 
the infliicnre of his Henry had placed 

him in the London and Suburban Hank, 
Owen had been an actor. On the strength 
of a, batting average of thirty-three point 
nought seven for Middlesex, he had been 
engaged b}' the astute musical-comedy impre- 
sario to whom the idea first ocnirnid that, 
if you have got to have young men to chant 
“ \\c arc merry and gay, tra-la, for this is 
Jlohcmiah,” in the Artists’ liall scene, you 
might just as well have >(nmg men whose 
names are known to the public. IJe had not 


been an ac'tor long, lor loss of f(»rm had put 
him out of first-class cri(‘ket, and the impre 
sario had given his place in the next piei e to 
a googly bowler who had done well in the 
last ’Varsity match ; but he had been one 
long enough to experience that sinking sensu' 
tion which is known as slage-friglit. And 
now. as he began to exjilain to Mr, Sheppiu'd 
that he wished tor his consent to marry iiis 
daughter Audrey, he found himselt sulh-ring 
exactly the same symjitoms. 

From the very start, from the moment 
when he reveaUxl the tact that his im'ome, 
salary and private means im'luded. amounted 
to less than two hundred jiounds, he had 
realized that this was going to lie one of Ids 
failures. It was the gruesome ICarly Vie 
torianness of it all that took the heart out of 
him. Mr. Shepperd had always reminded him 
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of a heavy father out of a three-volume 
novel, but, compared with his demeanour 
as he listened now, his attitude hitherto had 
been light and whimsical. Until this moment 
Owen had not imaginerf that this sort of 
thing ever happened nowadays outside the 
comic papers. By the end of the second 
minute he would not have been surj^rised to 
find himself sailing through the air, urged by 
Mr. Shepperd’s boot, his transit indicated 
by a dotted line and a few stars. 

Mr. Shepperd’s manner was inclined to 
bleakness. 

“ This is most unfortunate,” he said. 

Most unfortunate. I have my daughter’s 
happiness to consider. It is my duty 
as a father.” Tie paused. You say 
you have no prospects } I should have 

supposed that your uncle ? Surely, 

with his influence ? ” 

My uncle shot his bolt when he got me 
into the bank. That finished him, as far as 
Urn concerned. I’m not his only nephew, 
you know\ There are about a hundred 
others, all trailing him like bloodhounds.” 

Mr. Shepperd coughed the small cough of 
disapproval. He was feeling more than a 
little aggrieved. 

He had met Owen for the first time at 
dinner at the house of his uncle Henry, a 
man of un(|ucslioned substances, whose hal)it 
it was to invite eac h of his eleven nephews to 
dinner once a year. But Mr. vShej)perd did 
not know this. For all he knew, ()wc‘n was 
in the habit of hobnobbing with the great 
man every night. He could not say exactly 
that it w^as sharp practice on Owen's jjart to 
accept his invitation to (all, and, having 
called, to continue calling long enough to 
make the present deplorable situation pexs- 
siblc ; but he felt that it would have been in 
better taste for the young man to have 
efiaced himself and behaved more like a 
bank-clerk and less like an heir. 

“ I am exceedingly sorry for this, Mr. 
Bentley,” he said, “ but you will understand 

that 1 ('.annot It is, ol course, out (T 

the question. It would be best, in the 
circumstances, I think, if you did not see my 
daughter again ” 

“ She’s waiting in the passage outside,” 
said Owen, simply. 

after to-day. Good-bye.” 

Owen left the room. Audrey was hover- 
the neighbourhood of the door. She 
ca|||\ quickly up to him, and his spirits rose, 
' itsAey always did, at the sight of her. 

' ; ' Well ? ” she said. 

^ He shook his head. 


** No good,” he said. 

Audrey considered the problem for a 
moment, and was rewarded with an idea. 

^UShalllgo in and cry?” 

“ It wouldn’t be any use.” 

Tell me what happened,” 

He said I mustn’t see you again.” 

He didn’t mean it.” 

“ He thinks he did.” 

Audrey reflected, 

“ We shall simply have to keep writing, 
then. And wc can talk on the telephone. 
'I'hal isn’t seeing each other. Has your bank, 
a t(^lcf)hone ? ” 

Yes. But ” 

“That’s all right, then. I’ll ring you up 
every day.” 

“ 1 wish I could make some money,” said 
Owen, thoughtfully. “ But 1 seem to be one 
of those ('humps who can’t. Nothing I try 
comes off. I’ve never drawm anything 
except a blank in a sweep. I spent about 
two pounds on sixpenny postal orders when 
the Limcri(‘k craze was on, and didn’t win a 
thing. Once when I was on tour I worked 
myself to a shadow, dramatizing a novel. 
Nothing came of that, cither.” 

“ What novel ? ” 

“A thing ('ailed ‘ White Roses,’ by a 
woman named lulilh Butler.” 

Audrey l()ok('(l u]i (|ui(‘kly. 

” I suppose you kntiw Ikt very well ? 
Were you great Iriends ? ” 

“ i didn’t know her at all. I’d never in(‘t 
her. I just happened to buy the thing at a 
bookstall, and thought it would make a good 
play. 1 exj)e(:t it was pretty bad rot. Any- 
how, she never took the trouble to send it 
ba('k or even to acknowledge receipt.” 

“ Perhaps she never got it ? ” 

“ I registered it.” 

“ She was a cat,” said Audrey, decidedly. 
“ I'm glad of it, though. If another woman 
had helped you make a lot of money, I should 
have died of jealousy.” 

Routine is death to heroism. For the first 
few days after his parting with Mr. Shepperd, 
Owen was in heroic mood, full of vaguely 
dashing schemes, regarding the world as his 
oyster and burning to get at it, sword in hand. 
But Routine, with its ledgers and its 
copying-ink and its customers, fell like a grey 
cloud athwart his horizon, blotting out rain- 
bow visions of sudden wealth, dramatically 
won. Day by day the glow faded and hope- 
lessness grew. 

If the glow did not entirely fade it was due 
to Audrey, who more than fulfilled her pro- 
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SHALL I CO IN ANO CRY?’' 


mise of ringing him u]) on the telephone. She 
rang him up at least once, frequently several 
times, every day, a fact whii h was noted and 
commented upon in a harshly critical spirit 
*97 


by the head of his department, a man with 
no soul and a strong objection to doing his 
subordinates’ work for them. 

As a rule, her conversation, though pleasing, 
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was discursive and lac'ked central motive, 
but one morning she had genuine news to 
impart. 

“ Owen ’’ — her voice was excited — “ have 
you seen the paper to-day ? Then listen. Fll 
read it out. Are you listening ? This is 
what it says : ‘ The Piccadilly Theatre wdll 
re-open shortly with a dramatized version of 
Miss Edith Sutler’s popular novel, Wliite 
Roses/’ ])repared by the authoress herself. 

A strong cast is being ^‘ngaged, including ’ 

And then a lot of names. What are you 
going to do about it, Owen ? ” 

What am J going to do ? 

“ Don’t you s{‘e what’s hapfiencd ? That 
awful woman has stolen your ])lay. .She has 
waited all tliese years, ho|)ing you would 
forget. What are you laughing at ? ” 

“ 1 wasn’t laughing.” 

“ Yes, you. were. It tickled my car. I'll 
ring off if you do it again. You don’t believe 
me. Well, you w\ait and sec if Tin not ” 

“ Edith Butler’s inca])al)le of siu'h a thing.” 

There was a slight pause at the other end 
of the wire. 

“ 1 thought you said you didn’t know her,” 
said Audrey, jealously. 

“I don't — I don’t,” said Owen, hastih. 

J^ut Vve read her books. They’re simply 
chunks of su])erfatted sentiment. She's a 
sort of literal*)' onion. She compels tears. A 
woman like that couldn’t steal a play it she 
tried.” 

You can’t judge authors from their books. 
You must go and see the play w'hen it (onics 
on. 'I'hen you'll see Tm right. I’m abso- 
lutely certain that w^oman is trying to swindle 
you. Don’t laugh in that horrid way. Very 
well, I told you I should ring off, and now^ I’m 
going to.” 

At the beginning of the next month Owen’s 
annual holiday arrived. 'I'he authorities of 
the London and Suburban Hank were no 
niggards. They rcc'ognized that a man is 
not a machine. They gave their emplo)’es 
ten days in the year in which to tone up their 
systems for another twelve months’ work. 

Owen had spent his boyhood in the Shrop- 
shire village of which his father had been 
rector, and thither he w^ent when his holiday 
came round, to the farm of one Dorman. He 
was glad of the t'hance to get to Shropshire. 
There is something about the country there, 
with its green fields and miniature rivers, 
that soothes the wounded spirit and forms a 
pleasant background for sentimental musings. 

It was comfortable at the farm. The 
household consisted of Mr, Dorman, an old 


acquaintance, his ten-year-old son George, 
and Mr. Dorman’s mother, an aged lady with 
a considerable local reputation as a wise 
woman. Rumour had it that the future 
held no mysteries for her, and it was known 
that she could cure warts, bruised fingers, 
and even the botts by means of spells. 

Except for these, Owen had fancied that 
he was alone in the house. It seemed not, 
however. There was a primeval piano in 
his sitting-room, and on the second morning 
it suited his mood to sit down at this and sing 
” Asthorc,” the fruity pathos of which ballad 
capj)eiil(*d to him strongly at this lime, accom- 
])anying himself by an ingenious arrangement 
in three chords. lie had hardly begun, how- 
ever, when Mr. Dorman appeared, somewhat 
agitated. 

“ If you don’t mind, Mr. Owen,” he said. 
“ 1 forgot to tell you. There’s a lil’ery gent 
boarding with me in the room above, and he 
can’t bear to be dislur])ed.” 

A muffled stamping from the ceiling bore 
out his words. 

‘‘ Writing a book, he is,” continued Mr. 
Dorman. ” He caught young George a c'lip 
over tlie car-’ole yesterday for blowing his 
trum]>cl on the stairs. Gave him sixpenc’c 
afterwards and said he’d skin him if he (‘ver 
(lid it again. So, il you don't mind ” 

“Oh, all right,” said Owen. “Who is 
he ? ” 

“ Gentleman of the name of Prosser.” 

Owen ( oiild not rec ollect iiaving come across 
any work by anyone of that name ; but he 
was not a wide reader; and, whether the man 
above wais a celebrity or not, he was entitled 
to quiet. 

“ 1 never heard of him,” he said, “ hut 
that’s no reason why J .should disturb him. 
T.et him rip. I’ll cut out the musicxil effects 
in future.” 

'I'he days passed smoothly !)y. 'I’he 
literary man remained invisible, tliough occa- 
sionally audible, tramping the floor in the 
Ircnzy of composition. Nor, until the last 
day of his visit, did Owen see old Mrs. Dorman. 

That she was not unaware of his presence 
in the hou.se, however, was indicated on the 
last morning. He was smoking an after^ 
breakfast pipe at the open window and wail- 
ing for the dog-c'art that was to take him to 
the station, when George, the son of the 
house, entered. 

George stood in the doorw'ay, grinned, and 
said : — 

“ Farsezjcrligranmatcllyerf orchbylher- 
cards ? ” 

“ Eh ? ” said OwTn. 
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I’he youth repeated the word. 

Once again.'' 

On the second re])etition light began to 
c reep in. A boyhood si)ent in the place, 
added to this ten days’ stay, had made Owen 
something of a linguist. 

Father says would I like grandma to do 
what ? ” 

“ 'lell yer forch’n by ther cards." 

‘‘ Where is she } ” 

IJac'kyarnder." 

Owen followed him into the kitchen, where 
lu‘ loLind Mr Dor- 


“ It’ll come sure enough.’^ 

‘‘ Pots," said the old woman, and she wms 
still mumbling the encouraging word when 
Owen left the kitchen and returned to the 
sitting-room. 

He laughed rather ruefully. At that 
rnoment he (’ould have found a use for potH 
o’ money. 

He walked to the window and looked out. 
It was a glorious morning. 'I'he heat-mist 
was dancing over the meadow beyond the 
brook, and from the farnnard came the 


man, the iarrner, 
and, seatc-d at the 
table, lumbling 
with a pack of 
cards, an old 
woman, whom he 
remembered well. 

" Mother wants 
to tell your lor- 
iLine," said Mr. 
Dor m an, i n a 
hoarse aside. " Sh(‘ 
alw’ays will tell 
visitors’ fortunes. 
She told Mr. Pros- 
ser's,and he didn’t 
half like it bec'ausc' 
she said he’d bc' 
engaged in two 
months and mar- 
ried inside the 
year. He said wild 
horses wouldn’t 
make him do il." 

" She can tell me 
that il she likes. J 
sha’n’t object." 

“ Mother, here’s 
Mr. Owen." 

" J seed him fast 
enough," said the 
old woman, briskly. 
"Shuflle, an’ cut 
three limes." 

She then per- 
formed mysterious 
manceuvres with 
the cards. 

" I see pots o’ 
money," an- 
nounced the sibyl. 



" If she says it, it’s there right enough," 
said her son. 

“ She means my bonus," said Ow^en. 
“ But that’s only ten pounds. And 1 lose 
it if I’m late twice more before Christmas." 


liquid charawks of ( are-free fowls. It seen»ed 
wicked to leave these haunts of {KJace lor 
London on such a day. 

An acute melancholy seized hittt> Ab- 
sently, he sat down at the piano. ITie 
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dices of literary Mr. Prosser had slip])ed from 
his mind. Softly at first, then j^athering 
volume as the spirit of the song gripped him, 
he began to sing “ Asthore.” He became 
absorbed. 

He had just, for the sixth time, won 
through to “ Iyam>ah waiting for-cr thecce- 
yass-thorre,” and was doing some intricate 
three-chord work preparatory to starting 
over again, when a loaf of bread whizzed past 
his car. It 
missed him 
by an inc'h, 
and crashed 
against a 
plaster statu- 
ette of the 
Infant Samuel 
on the top of 
the piano. 

1 1 w a s a 
standard loaf, 
containing 
eighty j) e r 
cent, 'of the 
semolina, and 
it practically 
wiped the 
Infant Samuel 
out of exist- 
ence. At the 
same moment, 
at his back , 
there sounded 
a loud, wrath- 
ful snort. 

He spun 
round. The 
door was open, 
and at the 
other side of 
the table was 
standing a 
large, black- 
bearded, shirt- 
sleeved man, 
in an attitude 
rather remini- 
scent of Ajax 
defying the 
lightning. His hands trembled. His beard 
bristled. His eyes gleamed ferociously 
beneath enormous eyebrows. As Owen turned, 
he gave tongue in a voice like the discharge 
of a broadside. 

Stop it I ’’ 

OweVs mind, wrenched too suddenly from 
the dreamy future to the vivid present, was 
not yet completely under control. He gaped. 


‘‘ Stop — - that — infernal — noise ! ” roared 
the man. 

He shot through the door, banging it after 
him, and pounded up the stairs. 

Owen was annoyed. The artistic tempera- 
ment was all very well, but there were limits. 
It was absurd that obscure authors should 
behave in this way. Prosser ! Who on 
earth was Prosser ? Had anyone ever heard 
of him } No ! Yet here he w'as going about 

the country 
(iipping small 
boys over the 
car-hole and 
flinging loaves 
of bread at 
bank-('lerks as 
if he were 
Henry James 
or Marie 
C'orelli. Owen 
reproached 
himself bitterly 
forh is moment- 
ary loss of pre- 
sence of mind. 
If he had only 
kept his head, 
he ('ould have 
taken a flying 
shot at the 
man with the 
marmalade- 
pot. It had 
l)een within 
easy reach. 
Instead of 
which, he had 
merely stood 
and gaped. Of 
all sad words 
of tongue or 
pen, the sad- 
dest are these, 
“It might 
have been.^’ 

His manly 
regret was in- 
terrupted by 
the entrance 
of l\lr. Dorman with the information that 
the dog-cart was at the dooi*. 

Audrey was out of town when Owen 
arrived in London, but she returned a week 
later. The sound of her voice through the 
telephone did much to cure the restlessness 
from which he had been suffering since the 
conclusion of his holiday. But the thought 
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that she was so near yet so inaccessible 
produced in him a meditative melancholy 
which enveloi)ed him like a cloud that would 
not lift. His manner became distrait. He 
lost weight. 

Jf customers were not vaguely pained by 
his sad, pale fa(‘e, it was only because the 
fiert'c rush of modern commercial life leaves 
your business man little leisure for observing 
pallor in bank-clerks. ^Vhat did pain th(*m 
uas the gentle dreaminess with which he 
performed his duties. He was in the Inw'ard 
bills Dcparlmenl, onc' of the features of 
wdii('h w^as the sudden inrush, towards the 
end of each afternoon, of hatless, energetic 
young m(‘n wdth leather bags strapped to 
their left arms, clamouring for mysterious 
crai'kling documents, much fastened wdth 
pjfis. Owen liad nev’cr quite understood 
what it w\is that these young men did want, 
and now' his dclached mind refused even 
more em])hatically to gra])ple with the 
problem. He distributed th(‘ documents at 
random with the air of a jireocc'upied monarch 
si'attering largess to the mob, and the sub- 
sec juent ('haos had to be handled by a wrathful 
head ol the dep.irtment in person. 

Man's power ol enduranc'e is limited. At 
the end ol the sei'ond w(;(‘k the overwrought 
head apj)(‘al(‘d j)assionatel\' for relief, and 
Owen w'as removcsl to the Postage Depart- 
ment, w’here, when h(‘ had leisure from 
answa’ring Audnyv’s lehiphone calls, he eiitensl 
the addresses ol klters in a large book and 
took thc'in to the ])ost. He was supposed 
also to stain]) them, but a man in love ('annot 
think of everything, and he w^as a[)t at tim(‘s 
to overlook this lormahty. 

One morning, recei\ang from one of the 
bank messengca-s the usual intimation that a 
lady wished to s])eak to him on the telephone, 
he w'cnt to the bos and took iij) the rec'civer. 

“ Is that you, Owen ? Owen, 1 went to 
‘ White Roses ’ last night. Have you been 
yet ? ” 

“ Not yet. ' 

“ 'rhen you must go to night. Owam, Pm 
cerfairt you wrote it. It's |)erfectly lovely. 

I cried my cyc's out. if you (lon’t go to-night, 
ni never sj)eak to you again, even on the 
telephone. Promise*." 

“ Must T ? " 

“ Yes, }'ou must. Why, suj)pose it is 
yours ! It may mean a fortune. The stalls 
were simply packed. Fm going to ring up 
the theatre now^ and engage a seat for you, 
and pay for it myself.” 

“ No— I say " protested Owen. 

‘‘ Yes, 1 shall. 1 can’t trust you to go 
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if 1 don’t. And Fll ring up eaHy to-morrow 
to hear all about it. (lood-bye." 

Owen left the box somewhat depressed* 
Life was (|uite gloomy enough as it was^ 
without going out of one’s way to cry one’s 
eyes out over sentimental pla\s. 

Ilis depression wais increa^^ed by the 
receipt, on his return to his dejiartmont^ of a 
message from the managei . stating that he 
would like to sec Mr. I leu I lev in his pii\al(‘ 
room for a moment. Owtai mwer enjoy is 1 
these little (*hats with Authority. Out ol 
olTicc hours, in the linle ol h^ lrien*ls, he 
had no doubt the manager was a deliglUlul 
and entertaining ct)inpanii>n ; but in his 
private room his coin ci salion was less 
enjoyable. 

'i'ho manager wa> si'ated at his table, 
thoughtfully regarding ihi* <'i‘iling. His n* 
semblance to a stiiflecl troiil. always striking. 
W'as subtly accentuatt'd, ami Owen, an c\|)erl 
in these matters, telt that bis tears ha<l beiai 
w'cll lound(‘d there was troiil)li' in tin* ail. 
vSomebody had b(*en lomplaining of him, and 
he was now' about, as the jjhiase went, to be 
“ run in.” 

A large man, seated with his back to the 
door, turned as hi; entered, ami Owen rci'og' 
nized the w'ell-remembcred lea lures ol Mr. 
Prosser, thi* lit(;rary loal-slingcr, 

Ow'cn regarded him without resentment, 
Sin(*e returning to London he had taken the 
trouble of looking up his name lu Who^ 
Who,” and had iouml that he was not so 
undistinguished as la* had supposed. He 
was, it aj)j)eared, a Kiyiiis Proh ssor and the 
author of some hall-dozen works on sociology 
— a rei'ord, Owen felt, that almost justified 
loat-tlinging and earhole ( lipping in moments 
of irritation. 

'fhe inanag(‘r started to sjieak, but the man 
of letters antieipated him. 

” Is this the fool ? " he roao'd. ” \'oting 
man, I have no w ish to be bard on a congenital 
idiot who is not rcsjxinsilile tor his ai’tions, but 
I must insist on an csplanation. I umler- 
stand that you ‘arc in ('barge of the i orre- 
spond(‘nce in this offn e. W ell, dining the 
last week you have three times sent un- 
stamped letters to my fianr/r. Miss Vera 
Dclane, Woodlands, Soiiih|>ournt\ Hants. 
What’s the matter with you ? Do \ou think 
.she likes paving tw'ojienc'i; a time, or what is 
it ? ” 

Owen’s mind leaped back «at thif words. 
They recalled something to him. riien ho 
remembered. 

He was conscious of a not unpkaHuiit 
thrill. He had not known that he vsas 
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superstitious, but for some reason he had 
not been able to get those absurd words of 
Mr. Dorman’s mother out of his mind. And 
here was another prediction of hers, equally 
improbable, fulfilled to the letter. 

‘‘ Great Scot ! ” he cried. “ Are you going 
to be married ? ” 

Mr. Prosser and the manager started 
simultaneously. 

“ Mrs. Dorman said you would be,” said 
Owen. “ Don’t you remember ? ” 

Mr.d^rosser looked keenly at him. 

“ Why, I’ve seen you before,” he said. 
“You’re the }'oiing turnip-headed seall\wag 
at the farm.” 

“ 'I'hat’s right,” said Owen. 

“ I’ve been wanting to meet \'ou again. 1 
thought the whole thing over, and it struck 
me,” said Mr. IVosser, handsomely, ” that I 
may have seemed a little abru])t at our last 
meeting.” 

“ No, no.” 

“ 'I'he fact is, I w^as in the middle of an 
infernally difficult passage of my book that 
morning, and when )'ou began- ” 

“ It was my fault entirely. I quite under- 
.stand.” 

Mr. Prosser prodiK cd a card-case. 

“ We must sc‘e more oi each other,” he said, 
“ Come and have a bit of dinner some night. 
(!ome to-night.” 

“ I’m very .sorry. I have to go to the 
theatre to-night.” 

“ Then come and have a bit of supper 
afterwards. Excellent. Meet me at the 
Savoy at eleven-fifteen. I’m glad 1 didn’t 
hit you with that loaf. Abruptness has been 
my failing through life. My father w^as just 
the same. Eleven-fifteen at the Savoy, 
then.” 

'Fhc manager, who had been listening with 
some restlessness to the ('on\'er.sation, now 
intervened, lie was a man wdth a sense of 
the fitness of things, and he objected to 
having his private room made the scene of 
what appeared to be a reunion of old college 
chums. He hinted as much. 

“ Ha ! Prrumph ! ” he observed, dis- 
approvingly. “ Er — Mr. Bentley, that is all. 
You may return to your w'ork — ah h’mmm ! 
Kindly be more careful another time in 
stamping the letters.” 

“Yes, by Jove,” said Mr. Prosser, .suddenly 
reminded of his wrongs, “ that’s right. Exer- 
cise a little ordinary care, you ivory-skulled 
young son of a gun. Do you think Miss 
Qetene is made of twopenccs ? Keep an eye 
'dtl him,’' he urged the manager. “ These 
young fellows nowadays want someone 


standing over them with a knout all the time. 
Be more careful another time, young man. 
Eleven-fifteen, remember. Make a note of 
it, or you’ll go forgetting that.'' 

The seat whic'h Audrey had bought for 
him at the Piccadilly Theatre proved to be 
in the centre of the sixth row of stalls— 
practically a death-trap. Whatever his 
sufferings might bey escape was impossible. 
He was securely wedged in. 

I'he cheaper j)arl.s of the house were 
sparsely oc('U])icd, but the stalls were full. 
()w'(‘n, disaj)proving of the whole business, 
relused to buy a pre^gramme, and settled him- 
.sclf in his seat, preparc'd for the worst, lie 
had a vivid rec'ollection of ” White Roses,” 
the novel, and he did not antic ipate any k(‘en 
enjoyment from it in its dramatized form. 
He had long censed to be a mcmbcT of that 
large public lor which Miss Edith Butler 
C'atered. 'Fhe sentimental adventures of 
governessc's in ducal houses— the heroine of 
” White Roses ” was a governess- - no longer 
c'ontenled his soul. 

1'here is always a curiously dreamlike 
atmosphere about a ])lay founded on a l)Ook. 
One seems to have seen it all belore. During 
the wffiole of the first act Owtii attributed to 
this his feeling of iamiliurity with what was 
going on on the stage. At the bc'giiming of 
the second ac t he found himsclt anti('i])ating 
events. But it was not till the third ad that 
the truth sank in. 

I'he third was the only act in whic h, in his 
dramatization, he had taken any real liberties 
with the text of the novel. But in this act 
he had introduced a character w'ho did not 
appear in the novel — a cTeature of his own 
imagination. And now, with bulging eyes, 
he observed this creature emerge from 
the wings, and heard him utter lines 
wffiich he now clearly remembered having 
written. 

Audrey had been right ! vSerpent Edith 
Butler had stolen his play. 

His mind, during the remainder of the play, 
was active. By the time the final c'urtain fell 
and he passed out into the open air he had 
perceived some of the difficulties of the case. 
To prove oneself the author of an original 
play is hard, but not impossible. Friends to 
whom one had sketc hed the plot may come 
forward as witnesses. One may have pre- 
served rough notes. But a dramatization of 
a novel is another matter. All dramatiza- 
tions of any given novel must necessarily be 
very much alike. 

He started to walk along Piccadilly, and 
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had reached Hyde Park Corner before he 
re<’ollected that he had an engagement to 
take supper with Mr. Prosser at the Savoy 
Hotel. He hailed a cab. 

“ You’re late/’ boomed the author of 
so(nologieal treatises, as he appeared. 
“ You’re infernally late. I suppose, in your 
woollen-headed way, you forgot all about it. 
Come along. We’ll just have time for an 
olive and a glass of something before they 
turn the lights out.” 

Owen was still thinking deeply as he began 
his supper. Surely there was some way by 
winch he could prove his (laims. What had 
he done with the original manuscript ? He 
remembered' now. He had burnt it. It 
had st*erned mere useless litter then. Prob- 
ably, he felt bitterly, the woman Butler had 
counted on this. 

Mr. Prosser conOuded an animated con- 
versation with a waiter on the subject of the 
wines of Franc'e, leaned forward, and, having 
helped himself Iwiskly to atK'hovies, began to 
talk. He talked loudly and rapidly. Owen, 
his thoughts far away, hardly listened. 

Presently the waiter returned with the 
selec ted brand. He filled Owen’s glass, and 
Owen drank ajid felt better. Jdnding his 
glass magi('all)' full onc'ci more, he emptied 
it again. And then suddenly he found 
himself looking a< ross the table at his host, 
and feeling a sense of absolute conviction 
that this w'as tlu' one man of all others whom 
he would have selec ted as a c'onfidant. How 
kindly, though somewhat misty, his face was ! 
How soothing, il a little indistinct, his voice ! 

“ Prosser,” he said, “ you are a man of the 
world, and 1 should like your advice. What 
would you do in a case like this ? T go to a 
theatre to sec a play, and what do 1 find ? ” 

He paused, and eyed his host impressively. 

“ What’s that tune they’re playing ? ” said 
Mr. Prosser. “You hear it everywhere. 
One of those Viennese things, I suppose.” 

Owen was annoyed. He began to doubt 
whether, after all, Mr. Prosser’s virtues as a 
confidant were not more apparent than real. 

“ I find, by Jove,” he continued, “ that 1 
wrote the thing myself.” 

“ It’s not a paU'fi on ‘ I'he Merry Widow,’ ” 
said Mr. Prosser. 

Owen thumped the table. 

“ 1 tell you i find 1 wrote the thing myself.” 

“ What thing ? ^ 

“ This play I’m telling you about. This 
‘ White Koses ’ thing.” 

He found that he had at last got his host’s 
ear. Mr. Prosser seemed genuinely interested. 

“ What do you mean ? ” 
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Owen plunged into his story. He started 
from its dim beginning, from the days when 
he had bought the novel on his journey from 
Bath to Cheltenham, He described his 
methods of work, his registering of the 
package, his suspense, his growing resignation. 
He sketched the progress of his life. He 
spoke of Audrey and gave a c risp charader- 
sketch of Mr. Shepperd. Hc' look hi.s hearer 
right up to the moment when the truth had 
come home to him. 

'I'owards the end of his narrative thc» lights 
went out, and he finished his story in the hcgel 
courtyard. In the cool air he felt reNived. 
The outlines of Mr. Prosser became sharp and 
distinct again. 

The sociologist listened admirably. He 
appeared absorbed, and did not interrupt 
once. 

“ What makes you so certain that this was 
your version ? ” he asked, as they passed intoi 
the Strand. 

Owem told him of the cTcature of his 
imagination in Act 111. 

“ But you have lost your manuscTipt ? ” 

“ Yes ; 1 burnt it.” 

“ Just what one might have exjn'c ted you 
to do,” .said Mr. ProsscT, unkindly. “ Young 
man, f begin to helic‘ve that tliere may be 
something in this. You haven't got a ghost 
of a proof that would hold water in a court 
oi law, of course; hut still, I’m inclined to 
believe you. For one thing, you haven’t the 
intelligenc-e to invent suc h a stoi) .” 

Owxn thanked him. 

“ In fact, if you c an answer me one (juestion 
I shall be satisfied.” 

It seemed to Owen that Mr. Prosser was 
tending to get a little above himsedf. As an 
intelligent listener he had been of service, 
but that appeared to he no reason why he 
should constitute himself a sort of judge and 
master of the ceremonies. 

“ That’s very good of you,” he said ; “ but 
will Edith Butler be sali.sfied ? I'hat’s more 
to the point.” 

“ I am Edith Butler,” said Mr. Prosser. 

Owen stopped. “ You ? ” 

“ You need not babble it from the houst^- 
tops. You are the only person besides my 
agent who knows it, and 1 wouldn’t have 
told you if I could have helped it. It isn’t 
a thing I want known. Great Scot, man, 
don’t goggle at me like a fish ! Haven’t you 
heard of pseudonyms before ? ” 

“ Yes, but ” 

“ Well, never mind. Take it from me that 
I am Edith Butler. Now listen to me. 'Thai 
manuscript reached me when 1 wa.s in the 
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country. There was no name on it. That 
in itself points strongly to the fact that you 
were its author. It was precisely the chuckle- 
headed sort of thing you would have done, to 
put no name 
on the thing.’’ 

“ I enclosed | 
a letter, any- j 
how.’* 

“ There was a 
letter enclosed. 

1 opened the 
parcel out of ^ 
doors. There 
was a fresh 
breeze blowing 
at the time. 

It caught the 
letter, and that 
was the last I 
saw of it. 1 had 
read as far as 
* Dear Madam.’ 

3 kit one thing 
J do remember 
alioLit it, and 
that was that • 
it was sent 
me from some 
hotel in (Chel- 
tenham, and I 
could remem- 
ber it if I 
heard it. Now, 
then ? ” 

“ 1 can tell i 
it you. It was takk ii i kom mk tha 

Wilbraham’s. 

I^was .stopping there.” 

“ You pass,” said Mr. Iko^ser. It was 
Wilbraham’s.” 

Owen’s heart gave a jump. For a moment 
he walked on air. 

Then do you mean to say that it's all 

right — that you believe ” 

“ I do,” said Mr. Prosser. “ by the way,” 
he said, “ the notice of ‘ White Roses ’ went 
up last night.” 

Owen’s heart turned to lead. 

“ But — but ” he stammered. “ But 

to-night the house was packed.” 

‘‘ It was. Packed with paper. All the 
merry dead-heads in London were there. It 
has been the worst failure this season. And, 
by George,*’ he cried, with sudden vehemence, 

“ serve ’em right. If I told them once it 
would' fail in England, I told them a hundred 
times* The London public won’t ^stand that 
$Qrt of blithering twaddle.” 




Owen stopped and looked round. A cab 
was standing across the road. He signalled to 
it. He felt incapable of walking home. No 
physical blow could have unmanned him 

more com- 
pletcly than 
this hideous 
disa})pointment 
just when, by a 
miracle, every- 
thing seemed 
to be running 
his way. 

“ Sooner ride 
than walk,” 
said Mr. Pros- 
ser, pushing his 
head ' through 
the open win- 
dow. “ Lazi- 
ness — slack- 
ness — that’s 
the curse of the 
modern young 
man. Where 
shall I tell 
him to drive 
to } ” 

Owen men- 
t i o n (‘ d his 
a d dress. It 
s t r u (' k him 
that ho had 
not thanked 
. his host for his 

hospitality. 

:v 1 AM KDirii ituii.KR. “It was 

awfully good 

of you to give me supper, Mr. Prosser,” 
he said. “ I’ve enjoyed it tremendously.” 

“ ( ome again,” said Mr. Prosser. “ I’m 
afraid you’re disappointed about the 
play ? ” 

Owen forced a smile. 

“ Oh, no, that’s all right,” he said. ‘‘ It 
can’t be helped.” 

Mr. Prosser half turned, then thrust his 
head through the wu'ndow again. 

“ 1 knew there was something 1 had 
forgotten to say,” he said. ” 1 ought 
to have told you that the play was pro- 
duced in America before it came to London. 
It ran two seasons in New York and one 
in ("hicago, and there are three companies 
playing it still on the road. Here’s 
my card. Come round and see me to- 
morrow. I can’t tell you the actual 
figures off-hand, but you’ll be all right, 
Y'ou'll have pots o’ money.” 
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wrench tluil it caused Her 
Majesty Queen Mary to leave 
her children in order to 
ac('ompany the King to India 
can only be realized by those 
who are in daily touch with 
the Court and ani able to 
witness the (’lose affedion that exists between 
the (^ueen and her family. 'This is at onc'e 
touching and impressive in the extreme. 
Her Majesty 1 rankly conlesses that she is 
never so perfectly and completely happy as 
when she has her ( hildren about her, and she 
as thoroughly enters into their aspirations as 
she does into their pastimes. Needless to 
say, this affection is returned to the full. 

When the Prince of Wales was born .she 
nursed him constantly, and all her public 
duties had, perforce, to go by the board ; 
her infant son was her all in all, and upon 
more than one occasion she was heard to 
lament that she did not occupy a more 
Vol xlu.~5a 


THE QUEEN HERSELF. 


humble position in life, in ordi r tliat she 
might be with her precious baby more olten. 

As the family ini'reased, \'o!k ('ottage 
became cjuilii a perfei'l example of what an 
English home should be. 'I'ime and again 
Her Majesty has ])vn\ abscml Irom (ourt 
mcn‘ly bet^ausc she prel erred to bt‘ with her 
children, while at h(‘r esjK‘cial reijuest her 
ap])earaiK'es in piiblii’ were reduced U) the 
ab.solute minimum, so that '^he might have all 
the more time to devoli^ to tlunn. 'Fhe Qiu'en's 
is an essentially domestii’ nature, and she has 
neither .sought the pomj) and circumsluiH t* of 
a ( ourt nor does she covet them. 

An example of this was provided when, 
shortly after the death of the hue KiJtg 
Edward, it became necessary for her to transfer 
her homes from Marlborough House and 
York ('ottage to Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. Her first anxiety wa$ that 
fitting quarters should be provided fpr 
family. In each case the apartmenie 
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vided for the Royal 
children have been 
j) 1 a c e d in close 
proximity to those 
occupied by Her 
Majesty, and be- 
fore to-day she has 
been known to give 
up her bedroom to 
one of her children 
upon their arrival 
at one or other of 
the Royal resi- 
dences, in case the 
beds provided for 
them were not 
thoroughly aired, 
though, needless to 
add, every ]) re- 
caution in this 
direction had been 
previously taken by 
those responsible 
for this duty. 

('liristmas has 
always been a par- 
ticularly happy 
time for the Royal 
children, and 
though there will be 
affedionate letters 
awaiting them from 
their mother u|)on 
the morning of the 
all - eventful day, 
they will sorely 
miss the ehecry ('hristmas greeting that 
II is Majesty has been wont to eonvey to 
them very early in the day, and their 
presents will not have quite the same attrac- 
tion as if they were handed to them by 
the gracious hands of their mother. As a 
rule the King and Queen have s])ent ('hristmas 
at York Cottage, and the first duty of the 
little ones, after breakfast and before morning 
service, that they have never yet missed so 
soon as their age permitted them to be taken 
tochurch, was to walk across the park tocon vey 
to the late King and to Queen Alexandra 
their joyous compliments of the season. 

This visit, by the way, will not be absent 
this year, since the Queen-Mother will be in 
residence at Sandringham — “my home,'’ as 
she termed it upon an Occasion that is prob- 
ably destined to become historic ; and when 
she leaves her room she will find a happy 
little band awaiting her to acclaim her in that 
fashion which we are pleased to think is 
essentially British. 


After service a return 
has been made in the past 
to Sandringham in order 
that the children may 
enjoy their Christmas 
dinner, which is com- 
posed of the traditional 
roast turkey, sau.sages, 
and plum-pudding. The 
latter, by the way, is 
made from a recipe that 
has been in the possession 
of the Royal Family since 
the days of George I., 
and is compounded in the 
huge kitchens at Wind- 
sor (as tie.* There are 
games for the children 
in the afternoon and 
evening, and they return 
home thoroughly 
tired out, l)ut 
having had a day 
that lives long in 
their lives, and 
looking forward 
to Boxing Day, 
when, at dusk, 
the great ('hrist- 
mas- tree, erected 
in the ballroom 
there and reach- 
ing almost to the 
roof, is illumi- 
nated with count- 
less little electric 
glow-lamps and loaded with toys and presents, 
not for themselves alone, but for the members 
of the Household, down to the kitchen staff, 
and for such of their friends as they care to 
honour in this fashion. A few years ago 
these presents for those in residence at the 
house were handed to the recipients by the 
present Prince of Waifs, but last year Princess 
Mary was permitted to undertake this task. 

King Edward was always passionately 
fond of children of all ages, as he so often 
demonstrated, and his grandchildren were 
immense favourites with him. Often, early 
in the morning, he would walk over to York 
('ottage, where his arrival was received with 

* Wc arc glad to be able to give, by permi.s.sion, this recipe, 
which is composed as follows : ijlb. suet (finely shredded), 
xlb. Demerara sugar, ilb. small raisins, ilb. plums (stoned and 
cut in half), 40A citron (cut into thin slices), 40/.. candied peel 
(cut into thin slices), leaspoonful of mixed spice, blilf a grated 
nutmeg, two teaspoonfuls of wdt, jlb. bread crumbs, Jib. sifted 
flour, ilb. of eggs (weighed in their shells), wineglat^S of brartdy. 
Beat the eggs to a froth and then add to them half a tpdn't of 
new milk and mix the various ingredients. Let the mixture 
stand fw twelve hours in a cool place. Tlien place tn moulds 
aiMi boil for eight hours. The abo\e would make tlrree 
ordinary'Sized puddings. 
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shouts of delight, and spend some hours in 
the prettily-laid-out gardens there, smoking 
his cigar and watching the children at their 
play, entering into their enjoyment with 
obvious delight. Queen Alexandra once re- 
marked that His Majesty was as “ great a 
child as anyone/' and his delight was un- 
bounded when the news of the birth of the 
present Prince of Wales was announced to 
him. 

His first adion was to telegraph to the late 
Queen Victoria and request that the old- 
fashioned “ bassinette " that had been used 
for himself and his brothers and sisters might 
be sent for the occ upation of the new arrival. 
This is neither hung, as is the modern style, 
nor is on rockers. To it is affixed a silver 
plate with the inscription : “ This bassinette 
was made for Victoria, Princess Royal (the 
late Empress hVc‘deric'k of (}ermany),in 1840, 
and was used by all Her Maje.sty’s children, 
and w’as given by the Q)uccn to the Duchess 
of York in i8()4.” It was beautifully fur- 
nished for the us(i of the Prince. The sheets 
were of the finest Irish lawn, embroidered in 
the c:orners with the Royal Arms surmounted 
by the crown and trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace. The pillows were to match. The 
blankets were of white Yorkshire wool, like- 
wise bearing the badge of the Royal Arms, 
and several eider-dowm cjuilts accompanied 
the gift. In this dainty cradle, by the way, 
each of the children of King George and 
Queen Mary has slept, and Her Majesty has 
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passed many happy hours by its side* It hail 
now been carefully stripped of its hangingn 
and packed away until such time as th^ Princit 
of Wales can have it passed on to hinn* 

As the children grew up, the interest ol the 
late King Edward in them if anytliing 
creased, and he would willingly join tlu in in 
a game of cricket, though this was a game M 
which he was never anything ut an adept. 
Upon one occasion the present Prime ul 
Wales and Prince Albert had (organized u 
match on the “ slopes " beneath Windsot 
( astlc, where, many years ago. the late Prince 
Gonsort had a private ground laid out for the 
use of his sons, none of whom, however, with 
the exc eption of the Duke ol Albany, showed 
much liking for the game. At the* last 
moment King Edward was |)rcvailed upon to 
take a place in the Princ'e ol Wales’s team in 
order to make the numbers equal, (icjod 
humouredly he agreed to do so. provided that 
he was not called upon to field. 

There was every ])rospect of a very dose 
finish, and when there onlv remained His 
Majesty to hat little Prince Henry expres.setl 
his fear to Prince Albert that they were going 
to be beaten. “Pooh!" said the latter; 
“ there is only grandpa to come, and 1 can howl 
him any time'." His words proved ('orrec t, for 
King Edward .succumbed to the first ball sent 
down by his .second grandson. Prince Albert, 
by the way, is the cricketer ol His Majesty's 
sons, and one of hi.s most treasured po.ssessions 
is a ball, now mounted uj)on a silver stand, 
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with which he once clean bowled with succes- 
sive balls King George, the Prince of Wales, 
and Prince Arthur of Connaught. 

Another day that is marked with red 
letters in the lives of the Royal children is 
that of the garden-party that is given for 
their youthful friends in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace. I'his function was insti- 
tuted at the request of Princess Victoria-* ' 
“ Auntie Vic,” as she is always known to her 
niece and nephews. Her Royi.l Highness is 
passionately devoted to ('hildren, and when 
staying at vSandnngham is frequently to be 
seen talking to the children of the tenantry. 
She is almost worshipped by the Royal 
children. 

During the jiast summer H(ir Majesty was 
delighted to be able to go to Windsor or Frog- 
more and there spend a few happy days with 
her family, without any thoughts of jiublic 
duties to concern her, while she greatly 
enjoyed her prolonged holiday at Balmoral, 
though she was rather disappointed that the 
Prince of Wales could not join the family 
gathering, owing to his naval duties on board 
the Hindustan. During this holiday it was 
Her Majesty’s custom to sit in the open air 
with her needlework in her ever-busy fingers 
and her daughter, Princess Mary, close to her 
side, either engaged in sewing or knitting or 
reading a book, and watching her youngest 
son, Princ'C John, at play ( lose at hand. 

As a rule Prince Albert and Prince Henry 


were allowed to accompany the King upon 
his shooting expeditions, and the former had 
the great joy of bringing down his first stag 
during the time that he spent in the Highlands. 
Phis was, however, before the King and Queen 
arrived at Balmoral, and, by a most curious 
coincidence, took place upon the anniversary 
of the day that the Prince of Wales shot his 
first deer. The two heads, so soon as that 
brought down by Prince Albert has been 
suitably mounted, are to be placed side by 
side in the gun-room at Balmoral. This 
apartment is one of the most interesting of 
its kind in the world. It contains heads of 
stags brought down by many (Towned heads, 
but perhaps those that attrad the greatest 
amount of attention are those shot in turn by 
ea(‘h of Queen Victoria’s sons. These latest 
additions will be plar'cd in close proximity to 
the first heads of the present King and the 
late Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

Boy-like, Prince Albert was immensely 
elated at his success, and, though the hour 
was comparatively early, he declined to go 
farther with the day's sport, and hastened 
home to write to his mother a full and 
graphic a('('oimt of his feat. 

Queen Mary is extremely anxious that the 
present happy home-surroundings of her 
children shall not be interrupted, and it was 
something of a wrench to her when the Prince 
of Wales left the home-cinde to commence 
his duties as a naval cadet. She realized, 
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however, that the high position that His 
Royal Highness will, in all probability, be 
called upon to assume renders it necessary 
for him to be 
trained for his 
future career at a 
lime w'hen other 
boys are still in the 
schoolroom. Her 
Majesty, however, 
writes to her eldest 
son at consider- 
able length at ^'ery 
frequent intervals, 
and this is a duly 
that she does not 
permit anything 
to prevent her 
from performing. 

In return, she 
exacts c q u a 1 1 y 
long letters from 
the young rrince, 
and she enters 
fully into every- 
thing he has to 
tell her of his 
life ah o a r d 
ship. 

Her Majesty is 
a firm believer in 
the early home- 
training of child- 
ren, and this she 
su])erintends in person. Every morning ea('h 
of the Royal children at home is taken to her 
room, and there reads a yjortion of Scripture 
selected by the Queen. At the conclusion of 
this Her Majesty exj)lains to them, in language 
suited to their years, the meaning of the pas- 
sages, adding a few homely words to im]:)ress 
the lesson upon their youthful minds. When 
the Prince of Wales was being prepared lor 
confirmation, the Queen devoted a great 
amount of time to this task, and u]K)n the 
morning that he was ('reated a Knight of 
the Garter she* sent lor him, and j)ointed out 
to him th'C resy)onsil)ilitics he was about to 
assume, an<l what a “ knightly oatli ” im])lied. 
'fhe religious training of the Princ'ess Mary has 
been entirely assumed by her mother. 

Each of the young PriiK'es has been en- 
couraged to regard their father more in the 
nature of an elder companion than merely as 
a parent. They take to him all their little 
troubles and grievance.s, and he does his best 
to smooth these and to help them wdth his 
advice and assistance. He holds that it is 
no part of a father’s duty to be called upon 
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to take any active part in their education or 
upbringing, and that this is best left to their 
mother, and he wdll not countenance anything 

in the nature o{ 
an appeal to hint 
from a decision of 
the Queen, 'fhe 
Prince of Wales 
o n c c got i tt t o 
rather serious 
trouble over tit is. 
He was quite little 
at thi; lime, anti 
he was rather 
anxious to go into 
the grounds ol 
N'ork ( nitage oiu' 
dnv, in order to 
plav with some 
iu‘w toy that htui 
just arnved. Her 
Ma )(‘st y, howeviM*, 
di‘emed that thi‘ 
dav was not suit 
able for her son 
to lu' out ol doors, 
and toM Itim as 
much. The young 
Pnm e was <leepl\“ 
disappointed at 
this, and w(‘nl to 
his lather to ask 
if he miglil go into 
the gardiais. His 
Majesty was busy at tlie moment, and, with- 
out pausing to inquire the reason for the 
request, said he might ; and olT His Royal 
Highness went. 

Presently the Queen saw him, and sent to 
know why he had disobeyed her. She was 
told that his father said he might go. With- 
out .saying anything further, she then souglit 
out tin* King,. and told him exactly what had 
happened, 'fhe King was very angry indeed, 
and, sending for his son, administered suitable 
chastisement, adding that it was not so much 
for jiis act ol disobedience as h)r eonimg to 
him after his mother had given her decision. 
Needless to say, tlu* Prince has nt‘ver erred 
in thi.^' direction since. 

When htT two elder brothers were at h(>nu‘< 
Princess Mary was permitted to share tlu»ir 
.schoolroom and, to a certain extent, tbeir 
.studies. It was something of a trouble to 
her when first the Prince of Wales ami latt r 
Prince Albert were taken away to go to the 
junior division of the Royal Naval ( ollt?ge at 
Osborne, and it is upon record that it t(H)k 
some little time to explain to her huw 
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impossible it would be for her to follow them 
there. 

P>om the moment they were old enough 
the King has believed in his children being 
allowed to take their share in every healthy 
form of sport and exercise. He is himself 
a firm supporter of what is generally known as 

physical culture,” and devotes himself to 
half an hour or so of this every morning. A 
favourite pastime with the young people 
when at Frogmore was boating on the Thames, 
and they were frequently to be seen in that 
part of the river known as the “ Old Cut,” the 
Prince of Wales and 
Prince Albert vigor- 
ously pulling a skiff and 
Princess Mary steering, 
with her long fair hair 
floating in the breeze. 

It was not long before 
the boys were able to 
handle the sculls with 
a considerable degree 
of proficiency, and it 
was an occasion of deep 
gratification to them 
when, one afternoon, 
the late King Edward 
and Queen Alexandra 
drove over from Wind- 
sor to witness their 
prowess, and subse- 
quently bestowed suit- 
able enc6miums upon 
them. 

In many respects 
Princess Mary is strik- 
ingly like her mother, 
and in none of these is 
this more to be notic’ed 
than in her distaste for 
any form of outdoor 
exercise. She is, how- 
ever, the soul of amiability, and will often 
join her brothers in making up a four for lawn- 
tennis or in some other game, rather than they 
should be disappointed. Left to herself, 
however, she would greatly prefer to sit in a 
chair with a book or a piece of needlework 
in her hand. She has taken riding lessons 
with her brothers, but she has no liking for 
this, and is, indeed, rather nervous when on 
a horse. The young Princes, on the other 
hand, greatly like a canter round the riding- 
school at Windsor or in the Great Park, and 
th€> ; Prince of Wales was hugely delighted 
he was first permitted to take the 
" jumps in the school. He is now looking 
' forward to his first day’s experience of riding 


to hounds, and this is not likely now to be 
long deferred. He is absolutely fearless in 
his riding, and gives every promise of becom- 
ing as fine a horseman as his father. 

The Royal children have often tried to coax 
their mother to join them in a round of golf 
upon the capital little private nine-hole 

course in the park at Windsor, or upon the 
more sporting links of Sandringham. These 
invitations have, however, always been 

resolutely declined by the Queen, who, as 

a matter of fact, has never had a club 
in her hand in her life. 

both the King and 
the Queen make it their 
daily business to see 
their children when at 
home, if only for a brief 
moment. No matter 
how many or how im- 
po riant the public 
duties of His Majesty 
may b{‘, he always 
finds lime to slip down 
either to the school- 
room or to their break- 
fast-room, in order to 
have a chat and a joke 
with them. He is in- 
sistent, however, that 
when engaged upon 
State duties he sliall 
not be needlessly in- 
terrupted, and there 
arc certain hours of 
the day when none of 
his family may ap- 
j)r()aeh Inrn. So soon 
as the word is j)asscd 
round, however, that 
the King has gone to 
his private apartments, 
they arc free to come 
and go as they please. Princ'ess Mary always 
lakes her breakfast with the Queen, as do 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Albert during 
vacation times, and they will miss this 
meal greatly during the ("hristmas holidays. 

At the funeral of the late King Edward, 
the Prince of Wales was greatly anxious to 
be allowed to ride in the procession through 
London, and he was not a little annoyed when 
the King refused to sanction this and he was 
ordered to ride in the carriage procession 
with his sister and brothers. When it was 
all over and the last sad rites had taken place, 
His Royal Highness turned to Prince Henry 
and said, “ Well, I do not see why I was not 
allowed to have a horse ; I am sure I should 
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have acquitted myself at least as well as a 
good many of those who were riding ! His 
Royal Highness is not a little proud of his 
horsemanship, so that his ('hagrin on this 
occasion may be understootl. 

It has often been said that a perfect husband 
and wife make a perfect iatlier and mother. 
Without entering into any discussion as to 
the accuracy or otlierwise of this assertion, 
it may be taken for granted that the haj>py 
home life of the Royal children is the result, 
to a very large extent, of the great affection 
and the deep mutual understanding that 
exist between the Ring and Queen. 'I'hev 
make no secret of their devotion to (‘ach 
other, and have never done so. Shortly alter 
his accession to the throne. His Majesty was 
asked by an old friend, during an after-dinner 
conversation, who. out ot all his many advi.sers 
and assistants, had been of most servic'e. 
“ My wife,” vsas the })rompt re])ly. 'Fhere 
was, moreover, nothing that .savoured ol 
affectation about this answer. Queen Mary 
is a very great hel|) to His Majesty in his 
many State duties, and he has olten found 
her sound advice very vahia])l(i when he has 
been at a loss to know which course to take 
in a matter. 

So soon as the duties of the day arc at an 
end, and the King jirepares to go through the 
pa])ers, letters, reports, and so iorth that have 
reached him during the day, tlie Queen joins 
him a,nd the\ will spend .several hours together, 
perlec'lly ha])j)\’ m their mutual soc'iety, 
though, possibh , never exc'hanging a word. 
Ilis Majesty has more than onc e* lurn heard to 
confe.ss that hc' ('an alwa\ s vsork twic'c as last 
and twic'e as well when Her Majesty is sitting 
with him, and this is ('(‘rtainly borne out by 
actual experieiK'c ol .those in the Households 
ol their Majesties. Theirs is, indeed, a case 
of the sweetlu'art never being allowed to 
lapse into th(^ merely married jjartner, and 
in this rcspc('t — as in sc^veral others— they 
set a worthy example to millions of their 
subjects. 

There are many State duties that the King 
leaves almost entirely to Queen Mary, and 
among these is the decision as to who and 
who shall not be received at ( ourt, and an 
instance of tliis was supplied only a few months 
ago. The list of the pro])Osed presentations 
to a T.ourt was submitted to His Majesty, 
before the formal commands ” were sent 
out by the offic ials of the Lord (liamberlain’s 
department, to receive his signature. It was 
pointed out to him that the name of a certain 
lady, fairly well knowm in society, had been 
removed, and he was urged to restore it. 
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“ Her Majesty has removed it,” said Ilis 
Majesty, coldly, and that is quite suffirient 
lor me. Personally, 1 know nothing of the 
lady, liiit that is neither hercj nor there. She 
cannot be present in x iew ot tin* Queen s 
decision.” 

It is, too, largely upon the suggestion of 
the Queen that the King arrangc'.s and rcvmes 
his visitors’ list. Hei Maje^sty draw^ her 
line very high- as high, indec*d. as ever did 
the late Queen Victoria: and rnanv ol tho:-»e 
who w^ere formerly in the haliit oi liasking 
in the .smiles of Royalty now find lliemselves 
out in the cold, and there has bec*n consider- 
able heart-burning in several (piarters over 
this fact during the past twche months. 

'I'hose who arc c'ousianll)' about the < cnirt 
are greatly struck with the manner in wliic h 
Queen Mary enters into matters ol compara 
tively trivial interest. She t'xamines the 
accounts ol her Household most carefuliv, 
and will often mark oil lor lurther incpiiric'S 
an item whic'h does not cjuilc' meet with Iwr 
apjiroval. She had an c xcellc'nt training iti 
this direction under her motlwr, the late 
Duchess of IVck, whose right hand she was 
for many years before her death, It is sale 
to say that nevcT w’us a Roval tniourage .so 
(‘conomic'ally administered as is that of King 
(leorge. Nothing apparenlK csi'apes the 
e\e ol the Queen, and the weight ol her 
dis])lea.sure is severely lelt when sh(‘ con- 
siders that there has bern any waste or need- 
l(;s.s extravagancT in any department ol the 
Household. 

'Hie late King lubvard once leinarkc'd that 

there were a vc^ry good countrw scjuire and 
his wife lost in George* and Mav,” and there 
is a great amount of truth in this. Neither 
oi them has the slightest liking lor llie pomj) 
and c'ircum. stance of a ( ourt, nor tor town 
life at all. The King is hajipiest w'hen he is 
able to lead the Inv and untrammelled life 
of a c'ountry gentleman ; to manage the 
affairs of his estate, to .see to the well-being of 
his tenantry, and to ride, shoot, and lish to 
his heart’s content. Qiiecm Mary, lor lusr 
])art, likes to concern hersell with the con- 
duct of her hemse and — above all thti train- 
ing of her children. It is something of a 
sorrow to both ol them that they are unable 
to devote as much timij to these pursuits in 
their i}resent exalted position as they could 
desire. Both have, however, a very strict 
.sense of duty, and, no matter how great tlie 
tem[)tation may Ui, they resolutely st‘t c*n 
one side their private desires anri devote 
them.selves to the concerns of that mighty 
Empire over w'hich the King rules. 
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“ My ambition/' remarked the King to a 
group of the members of his Household, shortly 
after he had ascended the Throne, is to 
justify it being said of me what Lord Tennyson 
so justly said of my grandfather — ‘ He 
wrought his people lasting good.’ ” It was 
in no perfunctory manner that His Majesty 
assumed the sovereignty of these realms, 
as an incident which took place upon that 
sad night when he became King testifies. 
When the news was formally conve 3 ^ed to 
him that he was no longer Prince of Wales 
but King George V., and the principal per- 
sonages about him had conveyed to him their 
assurance of their allegiance to his rule and 
their devotion to his person, he paused for a 
moment and, in a voire broken with emotion, 
said: “Gentlemen, 1 thank you all. Pray 
God I may j)rove worthy of the trust that is 
now im])oscd upon me.” How far he has 
justified the ideals that he then set himself 
must be left to jx)sterity to say. ( ertainly 
he has sjwed himself nothing, and has 
laboured hard and long to live up to that 
solemn oath he took in Westminster Abbey. 

Both the King and the (^)ueen are the 
soul of courtesy and consideration for those 
who serve them, and they never omit to 
reward any litth^ office undertaken on their 


you have done,” the King went on. “ Be 
assured that I shall not forget it, and though 
you will probably receive a tangible mark of 
my esteem, do not think that the matter is 
ended there. Those who serve me will find 
that 1 am no ungrateful master.” The 
Royal words have come more than true. 
Not only did the official receive the Com- 
panionship of the Royal Victorian Order, 
but he has since been considerably advanced 
in the Household. 

“ It does one good to observe the domestic 
hapjiiness of the King and Queen,” remarked 
one of the most prominent personages about 
the ( ourt, and this is true to the letter. 
Devoted to each other, the King and Queen 
have always a kindly thought for those less 
fortunate than themselves. It may be confi- 
dently asserted that for one kindly action which 
finds its way into print Her Majesty is the 
author of at least fift\ others. Not so long ago, 
when she was Prim ess of Wales, Queen Mary 
made it her business to visit a bereaved 
widow in King’s Lynn whose husband and only 
son had been drowned in their smack during 
a storm. “ Vou will let m(‘ assist you from 
time to time, will you not ? ” asked the Queen, 
as she took her departure. “ Remember I am, 
too, a sailor’s wile.” And of that laid she is 


behalf with a pleasant smile and a kindly probably more proud 

word. Many instances might be given, did At the opening of 

space permit, in support of this. One, how- 

ever, must suffice. Quite a minor official of 

the Court had occasion to aji|)roa(fi His 

Majesty a few 

with some ^ 

Royal signa- /'4 

ture. T i s \ uM 

official was / 

about to leave ^ I 

the r () o m , \ j 

when the King \ V \/ / 

called him \/ 

hear you have . ^ 

had to work /f: 

very long 

’• »T'i_ • 1 1 • TRINCK JOHN. 

said His Majesty. The official admitted „ , 

that this had been the case. Well, by smeot Brooks ^ 
please accept my personal thanks for all ' 



anything else, 
article it was said 
that only 
those w'ho 
are about the 
(' ourt c a n 
realize the 
close affec- 

N t i o n that 
exists b e- 

) l w e e n the 
QiH‘en and 
hei family. A 
fitting pen- 
J dant to this 

/ is that only 

those so 
yilaced ('an 
truly realize 
the inherent 
siiK'erity of 
Uie (TV whii'h 
is so often 
raised, “God 
bless our 
King and 
Queen !” 


Another most interesting article by the same writer on a subject connected 
with the Court will appear in our next number. 



By C. C. ANDREWS. 
Illustrated ty C. E. Brock, R.I. 


L'rHOUGH the day had lurked in the region still. vSnnon (Jordon 

dawned grey and heavy, it tokl himself that it was well that the am ient 

had not, in its first hours, trap might almost havt' been that ol any 

been cold for the .season. It poor farmer but for the sj)lendid cattle he* 

was not until past noon tween the shafts. It was in dehaence to her 

that the tem])erature began own wish and will that he thus took home his 

to fall, and the evening bride, as simply as a farmer might do. V(nm^ 

was drawing on towards darkne.ss when Madam Gordon, mistr(‘ss ol tin* line house at 

the first few Hakes of snow came softly Lingfield, might ride abroad in her ( oac’h- 

fluttering down — so near to darkness that and-four, if it so jileased her, or sit belore her 

Simon (Jordon, driving hom( from his wed- embroidery Irarne in a great loom grand with 

ding with his newly-made wife at his side, ta])estry and velvet and mahogany, with a 

had glanced about him more than once dozen servants at her (all, lor Simon (Jordon 

anxiousl)’. It was not we 1 that solitary or was the richest man lor many rnih*s round 

unarmed travellers should be abroad after about; the money that his grandtalher had 

nightfall upon the long roads that stretched brought over from Kngland nearly a hundred 

l)etw^‘en seUlement and settlement, for this years before had, in his .skilful hands, thriven 

W'as the time wdien the old and the new and multiplied exceedingly, Bui Delnnah 

country w^arred wdth eac'h other, and the was poor, and proud with a rigid New Kngland 

scarlet of King George’s red-('oats was in resolution, a pride so gently unbending that 

many places. It was true that in this, the .she had refused to take any gifts itom her 

neighbourhood of Detroit, General Harrison lover hut his betrothal ring, and had hade 

had beaten the British again and yet him bring no fine c oach to carry hi t homt* as 

again, but thev and their Indian allies hi-; wife. 

'\>Ui.-59 
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The snow fell fast, faster ; one of the spirited 
team irrew restive at some fancied shadowy 
ohstrucaion in the way^ suddenly backed, 
reared, plunged. Startled, l)ci)C)rah caught 
at her husband’s arm, and the traj)^ sluing 
abruptly across the road, came to a standstill 
with a jolt. Simon Gordon looked down at 
the face that peered, pale and beautiful, 
between the puckers of the velvet hood. 

“ You’re frightened, sw'cctheart ? " 

“ I am not. It was only for a moment. 
Simon, is it still very far } ” 

P'arther than I wish it — a good ten 
miles yet. We were late in starting — I 
feared as much. Had I guessed that the 
snow was so near w^e would have done so 
two hours earlier, and so have been safe in 
Lingfield by this. TIi ! Go on, there ! ” 
Gordon cried, smartly. 

The lashed horses swung into their tracks 
again, straining gallantly in the teeth of the 
strengthening wind. The snow, lalling taster 
and faster, drifted beneath the cover, beat 
stingingly into Deborah’s face in spite of 
her held-down head ; lay thick upon her 
hood and shoulders and the bear-skin that 
covered her knees. With an exclamation 
Simon Gordon suddenly reined in. 

“ 'rhat’s surely a house yonder ? ” 

He pointed. A few yards ahead a narrow 
cart-track branched away from the road, 
leading through a broken fence to what 
seemecl a rough patch of pasture- land. And 
beyond it, whitely outlined against the black 
of the tree-trunks that backed it, stood the 
house, a rambling structure surrounded by a 
yard and a low railing. Springing down, 
Gordem went to the horses' heads and led 
them towards it, ploughing through the 
deepening w’hite that was already ankle-deep. 
In a moment Deborah, stiff, cold, hardly 
realizing, found herself lifted down, carried 
bodily u[) some steps, and jdaced in the 
welcome shelter of a deep pori h. 

Gordon knocked loudly. Neither it nor 
the call wdth which he follow'cd it produced 
any reply. The door, like most doors of its 
class, was secured only by a latch ; he lifted 
it and peered within. Such faint light as yet 
lingered re\Taled a large rough room like a 
kitchen, dismantled and disorderly ; upon 
the wide hearthstone the remains of a fire 
still glowed red. He ])ointed to it. 

“ Whatever has taken thcan, they cannot 
have been gone long, that’s plain. That was 
not a step above, was it ? No— silent as 
the d^ave. Go you in, love, and sit down ; 
it be at least warmer than here. 1 must 
the trap under the lean-lo yonder, and 


unharness, and find food for the horses alone, 
it seems.” 

He pushed the door wider, but Deborah 
shrank back with a gesture of dissent, 

“No, no,” she said, quickly. “ 1 will wait 
for you, Simon. 1 w^ould rather not go in 
alone. I shall be quite sheltered here.” 

"'Gordon nodded, and went clowm the porch 
steps. Perhaps he heard the tremor in her 
voice, divined something of the nervous 
shiver that ran through her body. Drawing 
her cloak more closely about her she stood 
watching. The lean-to of which he had spoken 
stood across an angle of the great fenced 
yard, built, seemingly, against a side of the 
stables. Under a corner of it, as though it 
had wandered in from the pasture to seek 
protection from the storm, a dejected, un- 
dipped horse stood, its head drooping and 
a broken haltcr-ro})c hanging down ; in an 
outhouse dose by a quantity of jmultry were 
huddled together. Gordon backed the trap 
under the lean-to and led away the horses; 
in a few minutes he a})peared again and 
came across the yard, carrying the bear-skin 
and rugs. 

“ That horse probably belongs here, poor 
beast ; anyhow, 1 have stabled and fed him 
with the others. I’ll bed the three of them 
down for the night presently. No sound or 
sign of anybody here, I suppose ? Ah —I 
thought not. Come in, sweetheart.” 

He took her hand and drew her in, placing 
her in a great chair ol ])atchwa)rk cushions, 
vaguely visible by th(‘ hearth. A thrust of 
his boot-heel, stirring the smouldering embers 
of the fire into a. momentary flame, showed 
a pile of logs beside the chimney ; two or 
three thrown on enught and blazed (juickly : 
the ruddy light, filling the room, disjdayed 
its state of wild confusion, ('luiirs were 
overturned, a smashed ];)iti'her lay in a puddle 
of milk upon the (lagged floor ; a great trunk 
against the w^all had half its contents dragged 
out, litter of all kinds w'as everywhere. Here, 
if signs were to be trusted, there had been 
frantic, distraught terror, d(‘s[)erate hurry, 
and headlong flight. The two a])artments 
o[ Idling from it, the one a bedroom, the other 
a sitting-room where the logs in the stove were 
not yet dead, wiTC in similar disorder, 
(jlancing through tluir doorw^ays, one of the 
('undles that he had found and lighted held 
high, Simon Gordon came back grave-faced 
to Deborah. 

“ 'fhey have run away,” she said. 

“ Aye — that's jilain. Some alarm ol the 
Dritish near by no doubt, ('orne nearer to 
the fire, love, and let me take your cloak. 
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So I This is scarce the place in which I 
thought to bid my wife welcome, Deborah ! ” 

He threw the cloak aside and said it with 
hands on her shoulders, his eyes ardent upon 
a face that in any must have been beautiful. 
Deborah’s lustrous red - brown hair was 
twisted high round a great comb and fell 
in soft curls beside the lovely smooth oval 
of her cheeks ; under the sweeoing shade of 
their black lashes her velvet-brown eyes were 
brilliant ; in her narrow-skirted, high- wais ted 
wedding-gown of rich flowered brocade, whose 
low bodice and short - puffed sleeves left 
white neck and round arms bare, she showed 
a woman tall, strongly - slender, shapely, 
curiously girlish of air and aspect still. And 
he, with riding coat and hat throwm off, made 
a goodly match for her, for in his fine broad- 
cloth wedding-coat and sprigged satin vest 
he stood near to six feet, and held his hand- 
some head, w'hich showed only a faint sheen 
of silver in its thick fair hair, as proudly erect 
as ever his courtier grandfather had done 
in the prcsence-('hamber of the first King 
George. wSinion Gordon was forty-five, but 
many a man twenty years younger made but 
a poor appearance beside his stately figure, 
as many a fair Lingfield maiden had turned 
shy eyes hi.s way before his own had seen 
Pierce Henderson’s young widow, and, doing 
so, had never again looked beyond her. 

“ 'J’he welcome is the same where\'cr it is 
spoken,” said Deljorah, softly. “ Indeed I 
think i^o, Simon.” 

“ Indeed, sweetheart, you ma\’, since for 
me you make all places one.” He bent and 
kissed her hand ; he had many a courtly 
English trick of manner. “ Do you remem- 
ber that 1 have given you no wedding gift ? ” 

“ Wedding gift ? ” she echoed. 

“ Surely. The pearls you would not take 
until you should be made Deborah Gordon. 
I had meant to give them to you on the road 
— the storm put them out of my head. They 
were my mother’s and my grandmother’s, 
but once they are on your neck 1 am ready 
to swear that they have never decked so fair 
and proud a lady.” 

He laid the open case upon her knee. She 
glanced at the milky circle coiled upon the 
velvet and looked away. 

“ I will take them now, Simon,” she said, 
softly and steadily. “ 1 was, perhaps, un- 
gracious to refuse before. But first I have 
something to give you.” 

Her hands were at her neck ; from the folds 
of her gown she drew out a narrow black 
ribbon from which hung the half of a roughly- 
broken coin — a Mexican silver dollar. There 


was deprecation, almost doubt, in her face aH 
.she glanced from il to him ; but, quick to 
divine, he met the look with no sign of wincing. 
There had been few mentions between them 
of the dead Pierce Hendersoti ; but that iUta 
love he might win trom her wouhl match 
neither his own nor the one she had onc<f^ 
given was a thing of which he had soon felt 
well assured. What then ? Only a fool 
flung away the jewel lor whi(‘h his whole so\il 
longed because another had first worn it, 

“We broke it when we wen* first 
betrothed,” she said, quietly. llis initials 
are upon this hall, as >ou see, and mine 
were upon the other. It is the last thing 
that I have kept of lu\s, but I’ll do so no 
longer now that 1 am your wile. I -do not 
wish il. . . . This knot — ’lis said to be one 
of those so intricate that oiiIn' a knilc-cut can 
undo it on(X' it is made; and indeed 1 have 
never tried whether il niiglu be uniaslcnetl. 
But I can break the ribbon.” With a twist 
and jerk of her strong while fingers she did so 
and gave it to him, smiling laintly. “ Take 
It, Simon, in exchange lor your pearls. Think, 
if you like the fancy, that it most truly binds 
me to you as long us the knot holds. And 
oh, believe that I am happy and will love you 
dearly, my husband. With all my heart t 
promise it, and am grateful lor your love for 
me ! ” 

Perhaps she had never seemed younger, as 
she had never been more beautiliil, than when, 
with her sudden, impulsive gesture, she turned 
and clung about his neck. lie held her to 
him, his fair head bent down upon her brown 
hair, and so presently clasped the string of 
pearls upon the neck that could so well bear 
their whiteness, and gently put h<T from him. 

“ Were there but a mirror here it should 
show that they arc less than worthy of their 
wearer,” he said, looking at her proudly. 
“ Now, love, stay you by the fire, and 1 will 
see what there may be found to eat, though 
1 fear your wedding-supper promises to l)e as 
poor as the room.” 

A search of a few minutes brought to light 
bread and butter, cheese and coffee, a. great 
pitcher of milk, a pile of Indian-meal c akes, 
and half of a huge venison pasty. Soon, 
with plentiful talk and jest and laughter 
between bride and groom, an abundant meal 
was spread upon the great bare, stTubl>ed 
table. To the whistle and scream of the 
wind, that hurled the snow noiselessly again-^t 
the windows, the wedding-supper was eaten, 
Simon, rising presently, carried an armful t»f 
logs into the sitting-room and piled them upon 
the stove, as he had done once already, Tlw 
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place was snugly warm, and there was a great 
couch, not uncomfortable, he said, return- 
ing ; with the rugs and bear-skin Deborah 
might make shift to pass the night with fair 
ease ; he himself would get what sleep he 
could in the chair with the patchwork 
cushions. But that was presently ; it was 
early yet ; next he must go to the stable and 
bed down the horses. To which end he 
lighted a lantern taken from a sTielf in a 
corner and slipped on his huge buff riding- 


oat. Deborah, watching, twisting the 
thick, dull-gold circle of her wedding- 
ring absently round and round ui)on her 
finger, started to her feel as he turned 
to the door. 

“Surely 1 cun help you, Simon. Let 
e.” 

“ Help me? No, no. You would but 
soak your shoes and your gowm, love. 
Stay here.'’ He looked at her and fancied 
her pale. “ Is it that you do not care to 
be left alone ? See — take this for your 
protection, then. Til not be long.” 

He laughed as he laid the pistol drawn 
from his pocket dowm upon the table, and 
with a nod went out. By the flickering 
gleam of the lantern Deborah from the 
window watched him' plough his way through 
the snow to the stables. Doing so, the 
thought flitted through her head that the 
wind was not so violent and the whirling 
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flakes less fast and thick, that the fury of the 
storm was slackening. Beginning mechani- 
cally to set away the dishes in the vast, ice- 
cold larder whence they had been taken, 
she stood suddenly still, listening. Surely 
she had wot been mistaken — Simon was 
calling her ! Yes, there was the cry again. 
Oddly wavering, indistinc t — but still a cry. 
Ikit was it in Simon's voice — was it ? She 
ran to the door and flung it oj)en, peering 
forth. The sound came once more, but not 
from the stables ; wild, weak, and hoarse, 
it was a cry for helj) ! Straining her eyes 
through the glittering white dazzle towards 
the road, she saw the vague blackness of a 
struggling figure swaying beside the fence, 
and darted out upon the porch. 

“ Simon 1 ” she cried aloud. “ Simon — 
Simon ! ” 

There was no answer. I’lainly her call had 
not been heard. The cry came still again, 
feebler, more exhaustcid ; the staggering 
dark shape clutching at the fence sank down, 
lay, was still. Deborah snatched and flung 
her cloak about her, and, with lier flowered 
skirts gathered up, ran down the porch-steps. 
The soft snow was half-way to her knees. 
Calling to Simon again loudly, she somehow 
stumbled and struggled through it to the 
side of the ])rostrate figure. From the force 
of its fall it lay hall-buried as in a white grave ; 
she could see nothing but the shapeless 
blackness of a swathing ('loak, the outline of 
a head and hand. Stooping, exerting all her 
strength, she strove to raise and turn it. 
Her lingers touched something warm and wet, 
and she shrieked, knowing that this must be 
blood. Her scream was answered in Simon’s 
voice ; she cried out in reply, calling to him 
wildly, and as she struggled to her feet, 
clutching at the fence, he was at her side. 

“ Deborah ! Out here ? C hild, what fios- 
sessed you ? You will take your death ! 
Why ” 

“It is a man ! ” Deborah gasped. “ 1 
heard a cry lor help, and looked out. I 
called to you, but you didn't hear me. He 
cried again and fell. He is hurt, wounded — 
there is Iflood on him. I tried to raise him, 
and got it on my hand. He is fainting, I 
think, or dead. See ! ” 

She pointed. With only a glance at the 
huddled heap, (xordori caught her up — his 
great strength could have lifted more than 
her weight easily, though it was no slight 
thing — and, heedless of her jjrotests, carried 
her across the yard, through the kitchen, 
and into the sitting-room, setting her down 
upon the couch beside the hot stove. She 


held his sleeve with a shiver ; the firelight 
showed the stain that had dyed her fingers 
red. 

“ If he should be dead ! ” she fultcBed, 
“ Simon, do you think he is dead ? ” 

“ No, no. It is most likely a swoon Irntn 
loss of blood and exhaustion,’’ he answercil, 
soothingly. “ Dry your shoes and skirts, 
love — the cold must have chilled you through, 
I will bring him in.” 

He hurried out. Cureless of her scuiking 
feet, she ran to the wdndow, and saw him 
through the eddying snow- whirl make his 
way back across the \ ard and stoop ov(‘r the 
prone figure beyond the tence. Dihfly, 
straining her eyes eagerly, she made out that 
he lifted it with what scenu'd a huge effort, 
and came slowly, swayii\g an<l staggering, back 
again. The horrible inertness of it made her 
shudder afresh. Surely only death could 
hang in his arms so limply, utterly still ! 
She lieard him re-enter the kitchen, and pre 
sently opened the door without achancing 
from it. 

“He is dead, Simon?” she asked, fear- 
fully. “ Is he ? '’ 

“ Dead ? No, no 1 ” He heard the shake 
in her voice and madi^ his cheertully full, not 
turning from the great <^hair and wdmt la>' 
in it. “It is a faint — he will revive^ directly.” 

“ But he is wounded. Is it a shot ? ” 

“Aye; a musket-ball in the side. In 
itself it is not much, 1 think ; but he has lost 
more blood than he could span*. Go back to 
the fire, sweetheart. I can do all that’s 
needful.” 

He did not speak without warrant, for in 
those days men had fre(]uent need of medical 
and surgical skill, and he possessed his share. 
'Fhe wound he bathed now and dressed and 
bandaged w^ith some fragments ol old linen 
taken from the open trunk against the wall 
was not the first he had so doctored by many. 
Fo the fact of its inflic’tioii he gave hardly a 
thought ; at that time a lonely traveller on 
the roads might well chance lo take a stray 
bullet, and never know' wheni'e it came - 
from native outpost or Mritish picket. Nor 
at the long outer cloak did he glance twice. 
But at the clothing revealed beneath as he 
drew it away he stared with a start and a 
tightened mouth, belore, almost for the first 
time, he turned his eyes upon the face. 

Still rigid in insensibility, death* white 
beneath its sweep of black hair, it was, in its 
dark-browed, clear-cut regularity of feature, 
not only unusually handsome, but seemed 
little more than the face of a boy. An over- 
turned brass skillet lay on the hearth ; m it. 
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Gordon heated some milk from the pitcher, 
poured it into a cup, added a goodly portion 
of fine Hollands from a flask taken from his 
pocket, and lifting the head, succeeded, after 
an effort or two, in making the senseless man 
swallow. Doing so for the third or fourth 
time his dark eyes flashed open, for a moment 
stared blankly, then, with a hoarse, wordless 
ejaculation, he tried to struggle up on his 
feet. 

“ Steady ! ’’ said Simon Gordon, cheerfully, 
and set the cup down. No need for hurry — 
take time. You were wounded — fainted. 
Don’t you recollect ? ” 

“ Recollect ? ” The other stared at him-— 
stared round the room. What — what place 


having drained the contents eagerly. ** 1 
was nearly done when 1 saw the light — frozen 
to the bones, almost fainting. I — 1 struggled 
to get to the fence, I think — and called. 
Did I call ? ” 

“ And loudly, or you would have been lying 
now where you fell. It is the merest chance 
that you were heard. Had you not been — 
well, it did not happen. May I ask your 
name ? ” 

My name ? ” The frown of the dark 
brows was as momentary as the swift sus- 
picious glance, the pause hardly longer; but 
Simon Gordon, attentive, noted all three. 
“ Well, why not, sir ? You have saved my 
life, it seems, and I have a special reason, it 



is this ? Where am I ? He started up. 
Gordon’s great arm round his shoulders seated 
him deftly in the chair again, 

“ What place ? Faith, that’s more than 
I can tel or know, since I came in for shelter 
from the storm and found it empts', the poor 
souls owning it ha\ing fled from some false 
alarm of the British at hand, I take it. It 
Is true, I believe, that they and their allies 
are not so far off as I would have them. 
Drink this. It is the best thing the place 
offers, and will put a little strength into you. 
You saw the light from the windows, did vou 
not ? ” ‘ ' 

Yes.” He put down the empty cup. 


so chances, for meaning not to die. I am 

Henry Prince, and gratefully at your 

What's that ? ” 

A sudden sweeping gust of wind had set 
door and window rattling violently. With 
his cr)' he had sprung to his feet ; in an 
instant the pistol, which Deborah had left 
lying untouched upon the table, was cocked 
in his hand. Looking at the dilated eyes, 
the haggard, desperate face, Gordon, with a 
hand upon his shoulder, pressed him back 
into the chair, and took the weapon from him. 

“It is the wind — there is nothing more — 
neither men nor horses. When did you 
desert ? ” he asked, quietly. 
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“ Desert ?— I ? 

“ Aye — desert. Man, do you suppose me 
blind ? What else should bring you to this 
pass upon the road — wounded, flying, wearing 
the uniform that shows what you are ? 1 

say that you arc a deserter from General 
Harrison’s force. Is it not so ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Prince, and set his handsome 
face doggedly. “ There is small good in 
lying, sir, and 1 don’t take kindly to it. You 
are right — 1 deserted this morning.” 

“ And were seen ? Followed ? ” 

“ Yes. By cursed ill-luck I was seen by a 
picket-sentry. He challenged. Iran, and got 
this bullet in consequence. But for it and 
the storm I would have been miles farther 
on the road by now. But that ] know the 
countT} \ and doiilfled ba('k and lay hidden, 
they would hav(‘ had me in the first half-hour. 
1 neither saw nor heard any sign of them, 
but they may have picked u]) my tracks e\ en 
before the snow began.” He laughed. 

There are reasons, you sec, why they would 
guess 1 should head this way.” 

What ? ” Gordon cried, and flung the 
pistol down. ” A reason ? d'his way ? 'Fhe 
way to the British camp ? Ts that the story ? 
You have not only deserted but you carry 
information to the enemy and their dcsilish 
redskins ! You villainous youngs traitor ! 
Had 1 known it, 1 swear that you should have 
lain and died where you fell, for me ! ” 

“ If 1 wen* that sort of skunk 1 should 
deserve to do it and to rot on a dunghill 
afterwards ! ” the other retorted, hardly less 
hotly, and flushing red over his gaunt face. 

Fm not such a cur as that, sir, though it’s 
what I shall safely enough get the credit for— 
I know that — or have got it by this time, 
it’s most likely. Desert to the enemy Not 
I ? \"ou would not do more to send them 
back whence they came than I would — trust 
me ! ” 

“ And yet you deserted ? Why ? ” 

“ W^hy ? ” He laughed again. “ What do 
wc do most things in life for — good and bad ? 
A w oman.” 

“ You mean ” 

“ I mean that 1 had to see her, sir. Had 
to, you understand. We (juarrelled and 
parted four years ago — m}' fault — 1 was 
a jealous idiot and fool. I havx always 
managed to hear of her- -never mind how. 
1 should have run off my head altogether 
but for doing that, I think, I deserved all 
I got, I suppose. I’m not the first who has 
suffered hell for abusing heaven. It got so 
that I couldn’t stand it any longer — ^no, by 
Heaven ! not for an hour. I say I had to see 
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her ! If I had known that my capture was 
certain, I should still have run ! 

“ If you are taken ” 

It means my back to the wall and a bullet 
through my head ! Yes — I know ! ” 

‘‘ Even should you escape for the present 
it will but defer the danger. If you remain 
in the State ” 

“ I .shall not. My plan, so far as I have 
one, is to reach the Dominion. 1 have rela- 
tives "and fricnd.s in Toronto and Quebec. 
So has she. We shall be safe enough there. 
We -we will (ontrive it somehow, once I — 
can get to her. She— she will come.” 

11 is voice had been failing more and more 
weakly; as his head .sank Inuk against the 
cushions his face showed ghastly white : his 
eyes closed as though h(* were on the brink of 
drifting again into a swoon. ChirdOn poured 
out more of the Hollands, made him drink, 
and presently, after a soothing sen tome or 
tw’o, went into the bedroom opening from the 
kiU'hen. The casual glaiKc that hv had 
taken round it had shown him various men’s 
garments hanging from pegs in the wall. He 
brought them in and put them dowm. 

“ Once a thing is done it is waste of breath 
to talk of its folly,” he said, i)luTUly. ” That 
you are young, Mr. Priiuu' though I take it 
that you are not .so young as I faiK ied — is, I 
suppose, the best e.xt'iise lor yon. 1 doubt 
if your sweetheart will give* you many thanks 
for thus losing your honour and d(*liberately 
putting your life in jeopardy for a merewrhim ; 
and that you would have shown better sense 
and courage harl you waited until you could 
have gone back to her honourably 1 take leave 
to tell you. Plainly, had things been as I 
suspected, you might have run the risk of 
capture as best you (ould for rne, even had I 
not done my ])est to ensure that you met with 
it. But a hot-headed runaway is one thing 
and a traitor is another. What can be done 
in the morning, the morning will show ; for 
the present wc are equally lucky in our diffe- 
rent ways to be under shelter. In the mean- 
time the sooner you get rid of that wet ( lolh- 
ing the better, for more reasons than one. 
I’ll leave you to change here by the fire and 
take some food. I’ll slip the bolts and draw 

the curtains. If you should hear ” 

*‘Ah! What’s that?” cried I^rince. 
“ There is someone there ! ” 

On his feet again with the words, he turned 
almost as swiftly as before towards the second 
door — that of the sitting-room. The sounds 
that suddenly came from it were only slight 
— ^merely a creak, as of a chair pushed hack, 
and a rustle as though DOborah had crossed 
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the floor. Gordon, with a quieting gesture, 
moved that way. 

“ No one to alarm you. My wife,” he said. 

Your wife ! 1 — I thought you were 

alone. Will—will she ” 

“ Harm you ? Pshaw ! — no, man ! ” With 
his hand on the door, he half laughed. Why, 
it is she you have to thank for the fact that 
you are not lying frozen out yonder. It was 
she who heard you ('all and saw you — not I.” 

He opened the door and entered, ( losing it 
behind him. Deborah, standing at the win- 
dow peering out, let the coarse curtain fall 
and turned to him quickly. 

“ The snow has cease(i,” she said, ‘‘ and 
the wind is dropping. Simon, surcdy the 
roads will be impassable in the morning ? ” 
“For our trap ? I hope not. Should 
they seem so, there is a sled in the stables. 
You have dried your gown, love ? ” 

“Yes, most carefully.” She spread out 
the narrow, flowered breadths, smiling. “ See, 
I am but little the worse, either in shoes or 
skirts. You should have let me hely) y(m, 
Simon. I sat here and listened, thinking 
that perhaps you would call to me ; J should 
have come uncalled but that I knew the ]>oor 
man had recovered his senses — I could hear 
your voices. The wound is not serious ? 
You are sure ? How did he get it ? Did he 
tell you his name ? ” 

“Yes. Jt is Henry Prin('e.” 

“ Prince ? TIktc are Princes in New 
Milt(m ; I have heard that they have rela- 
tives in Lansing. He may belong to them. 
And his wound, Simon ? How (ume that ? 
Does he know who fired at him ? ” 

“ He knows— yes.” He hesitated. “ T 
had best tell you, love. He is a deserter.” 

“Simon!” She started back. “A de- 
serter ! ” 

“‘No less. I suspected and taxed him with 
it, and he did not deny, ('ould not, since his 
uniform betrayed him. He deserted from 
Harrisorfs force this morning, was seen and 
fired upon by a sentry. But he has contrived 
to evade pursuit, it seems, or he would hardly 
have got so far. His wound and the storm 
remembered, there’s small w^onder that he 
swooned. Had you not chanced to hear his 
call he would probably have been dead by 
this, as I have told him.” 

“ A deserter I And pursued ! If they find 
and take him he will be shot ! ” she cried in 
horror. 

“ Aye — ^with short shrift, a.s he know^s. 
And he’s a handsome lad, too good for such a 
bnllet, for all his folly. It seems he had some 
reason why he must see his sweetheart, and, 


like a young hothead, waited for nothing. 
A poor excuse for smirched honour and risked 
life, as I have also told him. But I fear I 
must needs feel tender towards that folly, 
Deborah ! ” 

His hand was caressing her cheek, her hair ; 
she laid her owm upon the other us it rested 
on her shoulder. 

“ You will help him away, Simon ? You 
will not give him up ? ” she said, eagerly. 

“ In the morning, yes, since it must be. A 
man could hardly give up to certain death a 
lost dog that had (‘rept to his door. There 
is nothing (’an be done to-night, nor is he fit 
to be moved until he has had food and rest 
and sleep. He is exhausted.” 

“ J^'rom loss of blood yes.” She glanced 
at the fingers which had been stained, and 
shuddered. “ Simon, how strangely things 
hai)f)cn 1 The chan('e of our Ixdng here — such 
a chance — has saved his life.” 

“ That’s certain. He saw the light from 
the window and struggled to reach it, it 
seems. ... It is growing late and your eyes 
are heavy. You think you can rest here, on 
the couch ? ” 

“Oh, yes. I shall do very well until 
morning. I am loo tired not to sleep. And 
you ? -and he ? asked I)cl)orah. 

'they would l)oth also do ver\ well, since 
there w’as the great chair for himself and the 
bed in the third room for the other, (iordon 
answ(ered, and took her into his arms to say 
go(.>d-night. Throughout their courtship she 
had never refus(‘>d or repulsed his caresses, 
had received them always with a delicate 
shrinking and reticence, such as a shy and 
ncwd>'-\voocd girl might ha\'e shown, and 
when now she rais<‘d her lips to his it w'as 
with her first unsoli('ited and voluntarily- 
given kiss. It was with his heart beating 
like a boy’s that he in a moment left her 
standing in the firelight with the faint 
tremulous blush upon her face and the white 
circle of his pearls upon her neck. Oh, a man 
who was a man could win what his heart w^as 
set u})on in spite of silvering hair and another 
man dead ! To yield before persistence, to 
love w'here she was loved, w^as in the very 
grain and nature of a woman ! He closed 
the do(or. holding up his handsome head, 
squaring the broad shoulders upon which the 
years had never rested so lightly. Then his 
eyes fell upon the chair by the fire, and he 
crossed the room softly, seeing from its 
relaxed attitude that the figure in it slept. 
The discarded blue uniform, lying in an un- 
tidy heap, entangled his feet; he gathered 
it up, carried it into the bed-chamber and 
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threw ft down. Something, as he lifted it, 
had fallen upon the flags with a sharp metallic 
tinkle ; returning, involuntarily glancing 
down, he saw some small object that glittered 
in the firelight, and picked it up — the half of 
a broken silver coin from which a black cord 
hung. He looked at it, turned it over, saw 
the two letters roughly cut upon the other 
side, and there was a roar in his cars as of a 
crashing and tumbling world. 

Simon Gordon stood very still and looked 
at the man in the chair, sleeping with his face 
upturned. Slowly, stiffly, he presently moved ; 
slipping a hand into a pocket of his vest, 
drawing out what it held — the half of the 
Mexican silver dollar that Deborah had taken 
from her neck. lie put the two broken edges 
together, and they fitted, close and firm. He 


at which, indeed, he might well stare, for 
when his death hour came it would be little 
more changed or whiter. Someone called 
me ! ’’ 

No. It was a dream,"' said Simon 
Gordon. 

“ A dream ? I thought I heard my name/^ 
lie stood up, pushing bat'lc his blac k hair, and 
looked about the rotmr confusedly. 1 -1 
could have sworn 1 heard it spoken at my 
ear. What — what's that in your hand 
“ It fell from your clothes — 1 picked il up. 
A love-token, I think From your swcel- 
heart, perha])s ? May I ask her name ? ” 

“ Her name ? Deborah. A love- token ? 
Yes — Fve worn it day and night since we 
broke the coin between us, but U she has kept 
her half il is as much more than I deserve as 
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had known that they would thus fit. He 
looked at the initials upon this last half, 
n.J\ — P.H. — Henry Prince — Pierce Hen- 
derson ! He put the two halves aside, the 
one on the table, the other in his pocket, 
and looked at the man again — his exhausted 
sleep was very sound. He bent over him, 
not touching him, cautiou.sly. 

“ Henry," said Simon Gordo' , in a low, 
clear, carefully-held voic:e — “ Henry Prince ! " 
The sleeper did not stir. “ Pierce,” con- 
tinued Simon Gordon as before — “ Pierce 
Henderson ! " The sleeper started up. 

What's that ? " he cried aloud, and stared 
with wild eyes into the face of Simon Gordon, 


she herself is. Sweetheart, yon say ? She’s 
my wife." 

“Ah!" .said Simon Gordon, standing in 
the shadow. “ Your wife I ” 

“ Yes." He slipped the cord about his 
neck and the bit of broken silver out ol sight. 
“ 1 should like to tell you, sir. if only to the 
end that you may think no worse ol me than 
is needful. You believe 1 deserted — lost my 
honour and risked my life — for a whim. Nu) ! 
no I 1 heard that she was to marry Again." 

“ She believed — she has believed you 
dead ? " 

“ Yes. I told you we quarrelled and |mrted 
— ^my fault, all of it. 1 was a jealous. 
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unjust fool, and she was proud — proud as she 
had a right to be. It^s all in that. And we 
were both young. But, whatever I was or 
am, I swear I loved her. There^s no man 
could be her husband for a year, as I was, 
and not love her. Yes, she has thought me 
dead. The chance of letting her think so 
— of letting her, as she thought, prove so — 
came a month after we had parted, while 
my insane devil's temper had still got me. 
I took it — idiot and scoundrel ! — and patted 
my coward’s back to think that I had 
punished her. Her — an angel — my wife ! 1 
heard that she was to marry again — soon — 
Deborah ! I had never thought of that. 
( ould you have borne it ? Borne to think 

that she, your own ’’ He flung out a 

hand towards the shut door. Oh, you 
have been young, sir — you have a wife ! 
You know what a man can feel for a woman I ” 

“ Yes, I have been young ; 1 have a wife ; 
I know what a man can feel for a woman,” 
said Simon Gordon, slowly, looking at the 
door. 

I went near mad, I think. 1 dared not 
trust a letter. With the country up as it is, 
who knew that it would reach her ? And 
there was no time to lose ; I ran for it — as I 
would again to-morrow for the same reason. 
Deborah with another husband I My wife ! ” 
He laughed. 

“ You think she will forgive you ? ” 

Think ? I know it ! Think ! When 
such a woman as she is has cared for a man 
as she did for me there’s no forgetting for 
her. Not because I deserve it — dolt and 
brute ! — but because she’s herself. Let the 
other man be what he may. I’ve but to see 
her and she’s mine again, though I go to her 
barefoot, as I shall near do. . . . Well, sir, 
you understand now why 1 ” 

“ Hark 1 ” said Simon Gordon. 

He swung about towards the window — 
listened. Then with a stride reached it, and 
drew the curtain half-way back. Clear in 
the cold light of the risen moon, black against 
the white dazzle of the muffling snow, figures, 
men and horses — soldiers — were crossing the 
patch of pasture beyond the fencing of the 
yard. The officer, riding in advance, whose 
loud cry of “ Halt ! ” had broken the frozen 
silence, was at the gate. Simon dropped the 
curtain and turned about, meeting the other’s 
eyes with a look that spoke. Henderson 
started forward. 

“ Harrison’s men ? They’ve run me down, 
then I You’ll not betray me, sir ? For her 
sake ! Oh, in fight 1 could take a bullet and 
show myself no cur ! But in cold blood ! 


To leave her ! It is only a word I ask for. 
Knowing nothing, they will need no more. 
They can know nothing, since the snow must 
have buried my tracks an hour ago. There’s 
the call again ! ” 

He was gone into the inner room. Gordon 
stood looking at the shut door, then at the 
other that he had shut upon Deborah, stand- 
ing in the firelight. He saw the pearls on her 
neck, the blush on her cheeks, the smile on 
the lips curved warm from her kiss. Again 
he was very still. Then he moved softly to 
this door and locked it, listening. There 
were sounds outside — ^a subdued mutter of 
voices. It was well that they were subdued, 
because she would not hear ; neither, seeing 
that she no doubt slept, would she hear 

if presently A word ? Why, none was 

needed. A dumb tongue, a nod, a pointed 
finger — they would be enough. And how 
should it much concern Simon Gordon’s wife 
if the deserter, Henry Prince, traitorously 
carrying news to the enemy, were shot against 
a w’all ? It w'ould be done and over before 
she knew. A dead man had no claims. And 
the weak, selfish young fool had left, deserted, 
lied to her ; had 

A knock came upon the door, loud, peremp- 
tory. A pointed finger and a nod — no more 
was wanted ! He had given no pledge. 

You’ll not betray me ? T'or her sake ! ” 
The kno('k was repeated. Simon Gordon 
squared his shoulders with a gasp like a man 
who struggled from drowning water, strode 
to the door, drew the bolts, and flung it open. 

The porch was filled by a little knot of men ; 
a cluster of others held the horses in the yard. 
The officer, stamping the clogged snow from 
his feet, made a movement of salute and 
stepped in. 

“ Your pardon,” he said, and glanced about 
with bright eyes sharp and keen. “We are 
from General Harrison’s force, sir, and in 
pursuit of a deserter who made off this morn- 
ing, carrying, we take it, information to the 
enemy, since he took this way, which is the 
direct road to their camp. He was seen, 
fired at, and wounded, but managed to give 
us the slip and hide his tracks until he reached 
Ware’s Centre. It seems clear that he passed 
through there about an hour before dark, 
shortly after the snow began. Your house 
is the next upon the road — he must eithei 
have reached or passed it. If you should 
have seen him, or should have given him 
shelter ” 

“ Your pardon, sir — you mistake,” Simon 
Gordon interrupted. “ This is not my house. 
I was driven to take shelter here by the storm, 
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my horses turning restive. They are in the 
stable, and my conveyance under the lean-to 
yonder, as you may see. The people, I 
judge, must have been alarmed by some tale 
of the British at hand, and so fled in a panic. 
I found the place deserted.” 

“ Deserted ? Empty ? ” 

Empty.” 

And you have seen no one pass ? You 
cannot help us ? ” 

I have seen no one pass. J cannot help 
you. It may be, sir, that you will know my 
name as that of one not likely to harbour 
traitors — Simon Gordon, of Lingfield." 


beasts in chase of a rascal who may very well 
be buried in a snow-drift and frozen stiff as a 
ramrod by this. I shall be put to it to get 
them safe to camp. 1 should have turned 
my men back at the dip in the road below 
but for seeing your lights. My thanks for 
your courtesy, Mr. Gordon. And good-night.” 

The soldiers tramped down the steps ; the 
officer followed. As presently they rode 
slowly out of the yard Simon Gordon closed 
the door and drew the bolts. Then he crossed 
to the other door and opened it, and Hender- 
son caught him by the hand. 

“ They arc gone ! ” he cried. “ You have 
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** It is a name well known and honoured 
The State has much for which to thank its 
owner,” said the officer, with a bow. “ You 
do not fight with us, Mr. Gordon ? ” 

1 fought when I was young. My day is 
past — 1 grow old,” said Simon Gordon, 
smiling. I regret, sir, that f can show you 
no hospitality in this [xior j)Iace. Should 
you honour me at Lingfield 1 will offer you a 
different welcome. For the present, if you 

purpose to ride farther ” 

Farther To-night ? Not 1, sir. My 
horses are fagged and blown alread>% and I 
have no mind to break the hearts of good 


saved me — you have saved her ! She shall 
thank you — I’ll send her to you — she will 
speak for me as 1 nevtT can for myself ! Oh, 
you’ll let me know your name, sir ? There 
will never be another like it for either of us. 
She shall tell you so when she knows — when 
she — she ” 

I'he high-pil('hed, quavering voice broke 
as he staggered and ('lutched at the wound 
in his side. Simon Gordon caught the swoon- 
ing figure as it dropped and laid it gently 
down upon the bed. 

Deborah, stirring upon her hard couch, 
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: opened drowsy e 5 "es and looked about the poor 
strange room, perplexedly. All confused 
^ith sleep, it was a minute before, slowly 
recalling, remembering, she pushed away the 
I)earskin rug that covered her and slipped 
down upon her feet, standing tall in her rich 
flowered wedding-gown, and shivering with 
her bare arms and neck in the chill, snow- 
whitened light of the new morning. Her 
eyes turned to the window — the curtain was 
half drawn aside. Was it a dream that, 
awakened last night by the rumble of hoarse 
\oi(‘es, she had peered out and seen soldiers 
and their liorscs gathered in the yard, had 
watched them as they rode aw'ay ^ No — no 
of ,c'ourse no. She had gone to the door, had 
lound it locked, had called to Simon to know 
what had happened — had they taken the 
fugitive man ? No, he had presently 
answered her, the man was safe, and had 
bade her gently to sleep in peace. She had 
spoken again, but he had not replied, and so 
.she had dropped, asleep to the sound of his 
feet pacing the flagged floor of the outer room. 
Was he there now, waiting for her ? The 
door was unlocked, and she pushed it wide. 
The red embers of the fire glowed hot upon 
the hearthstone, but the great chair beside 
it was vacant. She stood still. 

“ Simon ! ’’ she cried. “ Simon ! Where 
are you ? ’’ 

In the silent emptiness of that lonely place 
the call rang loud, l)Ut no sound answered it. 
Glancing about her, wondering, her eyes fell 
upon the door of the third room, which stood 
ajar- -that was where the man lay, the 
deserter w^hom his merc iful silence had saved 
from death “lie would be there. She softly 
pushed it open j)eered in, in, and in a 
moment, with a ringing cry, came running out 
again, rushed to the outer door, and flung it 
back. Out upon the porch, trampled black 
by the soldiers’ feet, she stared about her 
wildly. Under the sloping roof of the lean-to, 
crested thick with snow, the trap and horses 
stood liarnessed, ready, waiting. And farther, 
almost at the gates, a stately cloaked figure 
upon the sorry niig that had wandered in 

from pasture last night She darted 

down the steps. 

Simon 1” she cried again. ** Simon ! 
Where are you going ? Don’t leave me ! 
C'onie back ! ” 

There was a frantic insistence of terror in 
the cry, and Simon Gordon, hearing, stopped 
and turned. He swung himself out of the 
saddle, and she clutched him, raising a face 
as white as the drawn and haggard one with 
which he looked at her. 

VoL xlii.— 60. 


Don’t leave me,” she panted Ogairr^ 
** The nearest house is so far away, ontl you 
may 8e able to find nobody who will romo. 
A little time can’t matter n6w\ or leaving 
him alone. Wait, and takc^ me with you iii 
the trap. 1 dare not slay here with 

him — I am afraid ! ” 

“ You have seen h'm ? ” Gordon exclaimtfid, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Seen him ? ” 

“ Yes — no— not his face, 1 left it covered, 
and there was no need. 1 thought you were 
in the room, and went in, and when 1 could 
not bear his breathing, touc hed his hand/* 
Slu‘. shuddered violently. “Oh, the cold of 
it ! Simem, when did he die ? ” 

As he had done last night, Simon Gordon 
.caught her uj) and carried her in, plucking her 
in the great c'hair where, also last night, 
he had watched, while his ruined world 
crashed about him, Pierce Henderson sleep* 
ing with his face upturned his handsome, 
weak, bevy’s face. A stride took him into 
the inner room - confounded, incredulous, he 
bent over what he had left a sleeping man. 
He touched the icy hand, uncovered thie face, 
saw the red stream that ran from the rigid 
mouth, and understood. Excitement, fear, 
exhaustion, cold, exposure, had done their 
work ; a vessel upon the lungs had broken 
and, unconscious, unknowing, he had passed 
from sleep to death. He covered the fac'e 
and closed the door. Deborah dropped the 
hands w ith which, she had hidden her eyes, 

‘‘ Poor fellow ! ” she said, with shaking 
lips. “ Ilis wound must have been worse 
than you thought it. And that ])our girl, his 
sweetheart 1 Oh, Simon, I am sorry for her ! ” 
He look her into his arms as she sobbed, and 
held her. She would never know why he had 
been riding away, why the trap and horses 
stood harnessed and ready, why, in her own 
dainty bag of brocaded satin, lying here upon 
the rough table, there was that roll of l)ank- 
notes and purse of gold. Still less would she 
know why near it lay the broken Imlf of the 
Mexican silver dollar on its ribbon, the knot 
slashed clear and clean in twain — he put out 
his free hand and closed the fmger.s upon this. 
A knot was cut, but not the one his knife had 
severed, a symbol that the bond that tied her 
to him was broken. Perhaps as he clasped 
her and felt the clinging of her arms be had 
some forevision of the future day when. m\\\ 
his child upon her bosom, she would 
that the love he had won had blotted ont all 
but a gentle memory of the love whose |fJat:e 
it took. She would never know, and h# h^d 
played the man^ he humbly tihanked 
and could meet her eyes iidjHInebmgly^ " 
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N his scar(‘h for an attrihiiU* 
dislin('tive of man as roiri' 
pared with other animals, 
a learned sa^^e, so the story 
p:oes, could find none exclu- 
sively restricted to the human 
species but the art of ('ooking. 
Hence arose the unflattering definition, 
man is a ( ooking animal.” Although this 
definition remains to the jiresent day j)cr- 
fectly sound, it may be truthfully extended 
by the addition of the epithet “ spooring.” 
Spooring, properly spf^aking, means following 
footprints ; but the term commonly implies 
much more than that, and signifies holding the 
trail by means of the many marks an animal 
leaves behind on its path. It is essentially 
tracking by sight when the quarry itself is 
hidden from view ; and it is this use of the 
eyes alone in the pursuit of invisible game that 
distinguishes man, the hunter, from other 
animals. There is no reason to think that any 
animal, other than man, emplo)'s eyesight to 
any material extent for this purpose. ( on- 
spicuoiis tracks, it is true, may caU h the eye of 
the stoat or wolf cjuesting for prey, and draw 
attention to the fad that a jiossible victim has 
passed by ; but it is hardly to be believed that 
either of these animals, high though in certain 
particulars his intelligence be, has a know- 
ledge of the shape and structure of the feet 
such as is necessary for telling the nature of 
the species that has left the spoor and of the 
direction it has taken. These essentials are 
learnt by the sense of smell. Smell will tell 
the stoat if the tracks are those of a hare it 
would be profitable to pursue or of a fox it 
would be unwise to follow ; and the gradual 
w^axing or waning of the sc ent in this or that 
direction will indicate the course that has 
to be chosen if the quest is to be crowned with 
success. 

To man alone, then, is confined the power 
of knowing these things by eye. Not that 
the knowledge is instinctive. It has to be 
acquired by strenuous application and long 
practice; and only the individual with keen 
visualtog' power and sound judgment can 
hopejSo make a successful tracker and attain 
.^rq^cieiicy in the science. For learning the 
^ture of animals, and other things about 


them, from their footprints is truly a branch 
of natural science which long ago received 
the name ” ichnology.” Probably not one 
tracker or sportsman in fifty is aware of the 
dignity thus conferred upon the subject, for 
the term in question was first invented by 
those interested, not in living but in extinct 
species; that is to say, by geologists whose 
hobby it was to interpret the footprints left 
by animals along coast-lincs and river-beds 
and preserved in the hardened sandstone 
and shale of the sedimentary rocks. 

A little reflection on man’s past history 
will show how it came about that he evolved 
into a spooring ” animal. Ilis immediate 
predecessors were not ])redaceous beasts. 
They were half-arboreal, half-terrestrial, 
gregarious ape-like creatures, subsisting 
mainly upon fruits, roots, and leaves, with 
|)erhaps birds’ eggs and possibly insects, 
small reptiles, and mammals, that could be 
easily caught by the hand, introduced by 
way of variety. With ]')()wers of smell 
probably no keener than they are in min at 
the ))resent time, this half-human s])ecies 
('ould not track by scent, even if prompted 
to do so ; and this disability has persisted 
through the long history of the human race. 
But as soon as man assumed the ascendency 
over other aninials by reason of his growing 
intelligence, which taught him, amongst other 
things, the use of weapons and the value of 
coiK'crted ac tion ; and as the rapid increase 
in population called for extension of the 
sourc es of food sup})ly, he w^as soon induced to 
turn his attention to the larger game that 
abounded around him. For the pursuit of 
this the exceptional keenness of sight, whic h 
in a measure c ompensates for deficienc'y of 
smell in all primates, stood him in good stead ; 
and skill in tracking became so important a 
factor in the struggle for existence that 
special attention was paid to it, and know- 
ledge of the subject was gradually accumu- 
lated by practice and handed on by tuition 
from father to son. In this way the art has 
come down from primitive man to savages of 
the present* day. In our civilized states 
the actual knowledge, so useful of yore, has 
long been forgotten as useless ; but the 
aptitude to learn which was cultivated by our 
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savage predecessors still prevails, and rnany a 
while man, aided by education and superior 
judgment, ran, with practi('e and application, 
attain a skill in spooring but little inferior 
to that of native hunters. 'Fhat savages are, 
on the average, better trai'kers than white 
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m(*n is generally ront'edt'd ; but this truth 
must not he hastily ascribed to their being 
innately k(‘ener of sense and more ()])servant 
of signs. Rather is it due* to the acc'idtmt of 
trac'king being a ])arl ol their education 
started in the rec'cptive pericKl of boyhood, 
whereas in the c'asc ot the s[)orlsman of 
♦European race the net'essary education does 
not, as a rule, Ix'gin till his entry to the wilds 
as a grown man. IVobably, indeed, there is 
not much to choose between the various 
races of mankind so far as tracking c^apacity, 
inborn in all, is concerned ; but the degree 
to which this power is individually io^'.crcd 
will naturally depend uj)on the special nerds 
of each partu'ular tribe. Those that nrv in 
touch with civilization and share the food the 
wliitc man offers in exc'hunge for servi e 
will have less need to pay attention to the 
subject than those that arc dependent for a 
living upon what they can catch and kill. 
So, too, will the knowledge it is necessary to 
acquire vary with the country and its fauna, 
Eskimos, for instance, have little to learn in 
this respect as c'ompared with natives of 
( entral Africa or hill tribes of India, though 
all three may be dependent in the same degree 
upon an acquaintance with the animals of 
the districts they live in. The number of 
species inhabiting the Arctic regions is com- 
paratively small ; and those that are met 
with, like the Polar bear, glutton, wolf, 
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caribou, or musk-ox, can be readily differim* 
tiated by their spoor ; but within tropical 
latitudes there are numbers of specte which 
leave somewhat similar spoor. It is evidt'tU^ 
therefore, that the richer is the fauna of a 
country, the greater ar(‘ the diflu'ulties to 
overcome by the tracker. 

The knowledge rei^uired to distinguish the 
sj>oor of animals remotely allied amounts to 
very little. No mammal, for instancT, leaves 
the three-toed track characteristic ol liirds ; 
and amongst mammals themselves tiie lool 
prints of species wdiic’h divide the hoof and 
('hew the cud cannot be confused with th(e,e 
of the large carnivora that prc'.y on them. 
In other ('uses, however, (wen where there is 
no ('lose relationshij) to confuse the issue, a 
somewhat more intimate aiajuaintance with 
the structure of feel is recjuinal. Many a 
sportsman new to tlie art might be puzzled 
at first to tell the tracks ol a rhimu'cros from 
those of a hi])popotamus on a muddy river- 
bank in East Africa. In j>oint of size there 
is little to choose b(‘tween thi‘ imprints. 'Phe 
tra('ks, however, are in reality very unlik<‘ 
one another, for the rhino belongs to the 
group known as the “ uneven toed ” lioofed 
animals - the f(*et, that is to say. are pro- 
vided with only three l(>(‘s, oiu^ of whii'h is 
in the middle of the loot in tioni ; while the 
hipfx) is one of the “ev(‘n-toed ” hoohxl animals 
- tile foot, in other words, is lurnislu'd with 
four toes, and the middle of the loot in front 
is o('cuj)i(*d by the deep angular notch he* 
tw^een the two middle Iocs. 'Pliese slrm’tural 
charac ters, of course, come out clcaily in well- 
marked spoor. 
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Considerably more than a ('asual familiarity 
with the feet is, however, needed to dis- 
tinguish the tracks of species belonging to the 
same group. This may be illustrated by the 
case of the four largest members of British 
indigenous carnivores, the badger, otter, fox, 
and wild cat, the tracks of any one of which 
might be seen in some parts of Great 
Britain round a farmyard or game preserve 
if one of these animals had been prowling 
about at night in search of prey. To be 
strictly accurate, I should have said might 
have been .seen formerly, before the ap- 
proaching extermination of the wild cat 
had restricted this species to its ])rescnt 
fastnesses in the Grampian Hills. But even 
in districts whence the wild cat has dis- 
appeared, his place as a poac her is com- 
monly taken by strayed domestic cats of 
equal destructiveness. 'I'here is no marked 
inequality in size between the four species 
in question ; and without some knowledge 
of the structure of their feet the farmer or 
gamekeeper would be puzzled to identify the 
species from its spoor. Yet the identification 
would be of practic al value, because he would 
thereby know^ that there was little to fear if 
the intruder were a badger, and that much 
more stringent precautions would have to be 
taken to exclude a fox or cat than an otter, 



on account of the greatly superior 
leaping anci climbing powers of the 
former animals. Now, these four 
species belong to two different 
sections of the carnivore which, 
by their difference in gait, used to 
be called the plantigrada, or sole- 
walkers, and the digitigrada, or toe- 
walkers, the otter and badger be- 
longing to the first and the fox and 
cat to the second c:ategory. This 
difference in the way of walking 
comes out at once in the spoor, for 
the badger and the otter show the 
impress of five toes on eacdi foot, 
whereas in the fox and cat only 
four toes mark the ground, the first, 
or “ dew-claw,” being carried well above 
it in the fore-foot, while it is, as a useless 
structure, completely absent in the hind-foot. 
The next step would be to distinguish the 
two types of plantigrade and digitigrade 
spoor respectively from each other. This, 
too, would not be diflfu'ult. In the case of 


Fore-foot. FOX. Hind-foot. 

the plantigrade species, whereas the claws of 
the otter are quite short and leave but an 
insignificant dent, those of the badger, 
cs[)ecially on the fore-feet, which are used for 
digging, are remarkably long and strong and 
leave conspicuous dents in front of the oasis 
of the anterior j)ads. Again, in the case of 
th'‘ fox, the marks left by the tips of the 
permanently extended claws are visible ; 
i)ut no trace of claws can be detected in the 
spoor of the cat, unless the animal has used 
those of the hind-feet for gripping the ground 
in jumping, because the claws are retractile, 
and never project beyond the hair of the foot 
in ordinary progression. 

Although the badger and the otter could 
be easily identified by the characters men* 
tinned above, and also by the circumstance 
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that there is no other British carnivore com- 
parable to them in size with similarly-con- 
structed feet, the determination of the spoor 
of the fox and wild cat would be less sure, 
because of the existence in Fmgland of di^iti- 
grade carnivores like them in the size and 
structure of the feel. It would be by no 
means a simple task, for instance, to tell the 
spoor of a fox from that of a dog of about the 
saiTUi size, like a fox-terrier; 
nor, without spec'ial knowledge, 
would it be easy to distinguish 
the spoor of a wild cat from 
that of a domestic tabby. In 
the latter case size would be 
the only criterion, the feet of 
the domestic cat being, on the 
average, the smaller of the two. 

Size of spoor, however, since il 
varies with the age of the 
animal and with the nature of 
the soil trodden upon, is by no 
means always a safe test, and 
a wrong interpretation might 
in this instance be easily 
reached. In the ('ase of the dog and fox, 
if the imprint were good, the thick coating 
of hairs which grows between the pads 
of the fox, but is scarcely developed in the 
dog, might betray to which of the two animals 
the tracks belonged. 

These sim})le examples show, in a concrete 
form, the kind of facts with which the tracker 
has to be ac(iuaintcd, and some of the diffi- 
culties he has to surmount. They also show 
that a knowledge of the fauna of the district 
he lives in is absolutely essential. This con- 
sideration introduces another aspect of the 
subject. Under natural conditions it very 
seldom happens that two closely-allied species, 
nearly resembling one another in the size of 
their tracks, occur in the same locality. In 
tropical Africa, for instance, only two species 
of large predatory cat-like carnivora — ^namely, 
the lion and the leopard — are found, and the 
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leopard\s tracks arc biuefi 
smaller that no confitsion 
the two is likely to arise* The 
same holds good of the tiger and 
leopard in India. But if 
and the tiger lived side hy aide ht 
the same area il would be by no 
means easy to tell their spooN 
apart. But even if two allied 
species inhabit the same continent* 
one will usually be found in one 
part of it and the second in 
another. Of the two specien 
of eland, for example, inhabit 
ing Africa, one occurs in the eastern and 
southern and the other in the western parts 
of the continent; and since the spoor of these 
anteloj)es can be distinguished by its size 
from that of all others, no one a('()uainte(l 
with their distribution will be puzzled to 
identify tlie exa('t spe(‘i(‘s of eland b)' its line 
of footmarks. Again, even in cases where 
two somewhat similar spe.t ies Iretpient the 
same district, a shrcwil guess as 
to the nature of the spoor can 
often be made from the kind 
of country it is observed in, 
In lro])i(‘al Africa, for instance, 
there ar(‘ two rommon species 
of wild swine, the wart-hog 
and the bush -pig, and these 
animals, airording to (aptain 
S ligand, who has paid parti- 
cular attention to the tracking 
of Central African game, havti 
very similar s[>oor ; but the 
bush -pig is ('oninumly found 
in the hills, whereas the 
wart - ht>g usually keei)s to 
lower -lying country. 

The feet of animals, moreover, are almost 
invariably 
adapted to the 
nature of the 
ground they 
habitually tra- 
verse. Moun- 
tain antelopes, 
goats, and 
sheep have 
short, compact 
hoofs, suitable 
for hard, un- 
yielding 
ground. Marsh 
antelopes, con- 
versely, have 
long hoofs 
which splay 
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widely at the lip 5. The tracks of the moun- 
lain species arc never seen in swamps, nor 
those of the swamp species amongst the 
mountains. These and many another ele- 
mentary fact in animal lore, when once 
learnt, considerably sim- 
plify the interpretation of 
spoor. 

It must not be sup- 
posed that the spoor of 
individuals of the same 
species is always the same, 
nor that a particular indi- 
vidual wnll leave the same 
track wherever lie passes. 

The hoofs may be shorter 
than usual from wear on 
hard ground, or longer 
than usual from want of 
wear on soft ground; and 
such differences, when 
appearing in the spoor, 

'may baffle the inexperi- 
enced tracker. Equally 
puzzling at first may he find the differeni'c in 
the s])read of the hoofs ai'cording to the speed 
at which the animal is travelling, the tii)S 
being more widely splayed and imprinting the 
ground more deeply with the impai't of tlu; 
running than of the w'alking gait. But, 
broadly speaking, each species has its dis- 
tinctive spoor, which can be recognized by 
size and peculiarities of shape, irrcsfiectivc 
of speed and other factors conducive to its 
variation, when the interpretation is backed 
by an acc|ua,in lance with the geographical 
range of the spec ies and with their habitat 
in a particular district. 

One of the factors above alluded to as 
conducive to variation in 
spoor is age. The tracks of 
young animals often differ 
from those of adults in other 
features than size, and not 
uncommonly resemble the 
spoor of another and smaller 
species. But animals suffi- 
ciently young to leave spoor 
puzzling in that respect are 
nearly always found in com- 
pany with adul'.s of the 
same species ; and recollec- 
tion of this fact is a useful 
aid in learning to distinguish their footmarks. 

Apart from the determination of species, 
there are^ many things connected with spoor- 
ing it 4(3|iecessary to know before this pursuit 
can ;|^fitably followed. One of the most 
is the age of footmarks— the iLne, 


that is to say, that has elapsed since they were 
made. If water still oozes into the imprints 
in wet soil, it may be safely inferred that the 
animal has not long since passed that way. 
If, on the other hand, the mud is obviously 
baked and dry, it will be 
equally certain that the 
spoor is not recent ; but 
its approximate age can 
then only be roughly 
gucs.sed from local con- 
ditions, such as, for 
example, the amount of 
sunshine to which the 
})lacc has been exposed. 

Another important 
thing for the tracker to 
know which spoor can 
tell liim is the speed at 
which the animal is tra- 
velling, so that he may 
calculate his chance of 
getting within range in the 
time at his disposal. Speixl 
can be judged by the difference in the stride 
between the walking, trotting, and running 
action, and by the relative positions of the 
sjioor of the front and hind icct,and the syioor 
ot the front-foot ('an usually be distinguished 
from that of the hind-foot by its greater width. 
Sometimes, indeed, as in the case of the 
taj)ir and capybara, there is a difference in 
the number of toes, lour being present on the 
fore-foot and three on the hind. Many 
anteloj)es, like the springbok, when going at 
sj^cc'd, traverse the ground wi h a series of 
bounds, the two lore-feet and tht‘ two hind- 
feel being kept close t(jgether in jiairs ; and 
drawings of horses and other animals going 
at full speed .suggest some- 
what similar jdacing of the 
f(H*t. d'he ('amera at once 
shows that this is an error. 
In reality very few mam- 
mals move in that way, and 
the action of a horse may 
be taken as a fairly typical 
illustration of the average 
action of other cursorial 
quadrupeds, at all events of 
the larger kinds. The word 
“ stride,” it must be ex- 
plain(^d, is u.sed in the fol- 
lowing descriptions for the distance between 
the successive imprints of the same foot, 
back or front, of either side ; and the word 
“ step ” is applied to the distance between 
the imprints either of the two fore - feet or 
of the two hind - feet ; and where the legs 
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are approximately equal in length, the back 
and front steps are iUso approximately 
equal, whether the movement be a walk, 
trot, or gallop. 

When a horse is moving at a slow walk 
the hind-hoof of either side is planted behind 
the corresponding fore-hoof ; but as the 
speed increases the two impressions come 
closer together, until they coincide, and, in 
rapid walking, pass one another, the hind- 
lioof coming down in front of the imprint 
of the fore-hoof of the same side, but well 
behind that of the fore-hoof of the opposite 
side, the suci'cssion of imprints, leading off 
with the left-fore hoof, being left-fore, left- 
hind, right-fore, right-hind. The order of 
planting the hoofs at a trot is the same as at 
a rapid w^alk, but the steps and strides are 
of course longer. In 
the case of a two- 
year colt, Mr. 

Gamgee found that 
at a quick walk the 
imprint of the left- 
fore was almost a 
foot behind that of 
the left-hind hoof. 

About twice that 
distance se|)arate(l 
the imprints of the 
lelt-hind and right- 
fore, and a little 
over one loot lay be- of the ih L'L 

tween the latter and 

the right-hind. 'I’he step was about three feet, 
and the stride close upon fivi* and a hall feet. 
At a trot the above-mentioned distaiK'es were 
one toot seven inches, three feet six inches, 
and one foot nine iinhes, the step and the 
stride just surpassing five feet and ten ieet 
respectively. At a gallop the order of placing 
the hoofs was altered, both hind-hoofs coming 
down in ach ance of the tore-hoofs, the order 
of succ’ession, leading oft as before, being 
left -fore, right -fore, lelt-hind, right-hind. 
'The distances between the four impressions 
were almost exactly equal namely, a little 
over four feel six inches ; the step just ex- 
ceeded nine feet, and the entire stride was 
a little over eighteen feet. 

d'his description of the spoor of a horse 
walking, trotting, and galloping will .show how 
the speed of typical quadrupeds may be esti- 
mated by the distances between the imprints 
of the four feet. 

So far I have only disi'ussed the question 
of spooring where tracks are distinctly im- 
pressed in wet soil, which shows every detail 
of the structure of the foot ; and enough has 


been said on that head to indicate some of 
the diffic ulties of spooring even under ilione 
favourable conditions. Where those 
ditions do not prevail the difficulties of the 
task are multiplied tenfold. It need hardly 
be pointed out that there is an cixact corre 
spondence between the hardness of the st)il 
traversed by game and the labour experi 
enced in following ih.* spoor. Over levlain 
kinds of ground all visililc trail is lust, and 
tracking by means of footmarks becomes an 
impossibility. This is one of the drawback 
of tracking by eyesight ; and it is here' that 
the superiority of following game by scent , 
as prac'tised by animals other than man, 
manifests itself. Hut evc^n .smell will not 
hold on all soil, as tlu‘ frequency with 
vvhic'h hounds are at fault attests. 

Where, owing tcj 
the nature of t!u‘ 
ground, loot-tracks 
arc‘ taint and diffi» 
c’ult to intiM-pret, 
help to make good 
this clelcH't may 
oltcn he found in 
oni‘ or more of the 
mans indu’ations ul 
its passage that an 
animal leaves be- 
hind. Sharf) eyes 
.should he kept on 
the ground lor signs 
of overturned stones 
or down-pressed black's of grass; and, since* 
herbivorous game commonly IVeds on the 
move, unless under the stimulus of k'ar, 
careful watch must he* kept on the* surround- 
ing vegetation to note where haik has hern 
pt'eled or where foliage' and hraiu hes have 
i)een nibl)led. 'i’he clegrec' ol Ireshness in 
the break in a twig, or the l)ite in a leal, tells 
roughly the time that has elapsc'd sinc'c the 
fjuarry passed ; and the* height at which the 
foliage has been plucked will suggest tlie size 
of the animal and gi\'e a i lue to its spc'c iff ' 
identity. Hut of all such adventitious aids 
to spooring none is so heli)ful as the nature 
of the clrcjppings. Spec iff r identity cun 
indeed be determined in some cases from ihc'se 
alone, their size, consistency, and shape lelhng 
the necessary tale. In all members, lor 
example, of the bovine group, which com- 
prises buffaloes, bison, gaur, and others, ibe 
droppings are like those of domestic rattle; 
whereas in all the antelo]>es, giraffe, and deer 
they are pellet-shaped, and resentble in a 
general way those of sheep and goals, . The 
usefulness of this information is obvious. In 
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the case of elands and buffaloes, 
both large, heavily - built beasts 
with somewhat similar spoor, the 
difference in the droppings, as 
Mt. Selous has remarked, may be 
the surest means of distinguish- 
ing the trail of the one from that 
of the other. 

Again, since neither deer, sheep, 
nor goats exist as wild animals 
in tropical Africa, the presence of 
pellet-shaped droppings is a toler- 
ably sure sign of the proximity of 
antelopes. Conversely, since there 
are no true antelopes in America, 
similar droppings suggest that deer arc 
at hand ; and where footmarks become 
difficult to decipher on the stony moun- 
tain-sides of Europe and Asia, detection of 
such droppings may hold out hopes 
of the chance of a shot at ibex, 
wild sheep, or goat-antclopes. 

That confusion may possibly 
arise between the pellet - shaped 
droppings of small antelopes and 
of some of the larger rodents 
will be readily understood by 
those who have noticed the 
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resemblance between the drop- 
pings of sheep and of rabbits. 
But the faintest sign of a foot- 
mark near by will give the 
necessary clue to the identity 
of the animal, since none of the 
rodents are cloven - hoofed like 
the antelopes, but usually show 
clearly the impress of at least 
four digits ; although more rarely, 
as in the case of rabbits and 
hares, the dense matting of long 
hair that clothes the soles of the 
feet obscures all toe and pad 
marks, and suggests the pressure 
of a brush upon the soil. 

Spooring has a fascination all its own, and 
is, perhaps, better fitted than most country 
pastimes for arousing interest and at the 
same time inculcating acc'uracy 
of observation and sound judg- 
mci in the young ; and special 
attention has been drawn in the 
foregoing pages to the footmarks 
of some of our British animals 
to show the opportunities there 
arc for studying the subject in 
our own country. 
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Afost of the illnstratiom in this article were taken from plaster- casts of the feet of animals that lived 

in the /.oologUal Society s Gardens. 


The photographs of the casts reproduced above suffer from the curious optical illusion which always 
occurs in such cases. At first sight the footprints appear to stand out in relief instead of being depressed, 
and it it necessary to look at them steadily for a few moments in order to obtain the proper effect. 


THE SPLENDID 




Illustrated by ^V. R. S. Stott. 

ONGFELLOW wrot^ a poem, to speak, rny song in ihc heart of a friend, 
so 1 am told, about a song and iu; came round to my housf‘ (or medical 
whii'h was found in the heart advice. 

of a friend. 'Jliere is no “ Well, what do you want^ young man ? ” 

telling what may happen in I asked, ungrai iously. 

the pursuit of literature, even “ Are you working ? ” he inquired^ rather 
tlie humblest. For instance, bashfully. 

I myself, a sober man of letters devoted to I was satirical. No ; between ten and 

the critical side, once relaxed and wrote a one 1 play with ink and paper. It’s a game 

sentimental story, which was not wholly like another. Why don’t you write ? 
without .success, about a girl who courted a He blushed and exploded. “ J wish you 
pleasing stranger over the telephone. It had didn’t,” he said, surprisingly, 

other results than gratifying letters to my I stared. 

editor and myself. For Billy Braithwaite “ Yes, you’ve got me into trouble,” said 

imitated me. I do not mean that he copied the handsome boy, looking as pink as red 
the story and sold it again, as some people hawthorn in May. 

do, for he never wrote a line in his life if “ Sit down. Explain,” I said, severely, 

he could help it. He was a simple-hearted, ** That telephone story of yours-"-” 

kindly, splendid young fellow, who played “Am 1 never to hear the last of it? I 
cricket for his county, and thought life was loathe it— — ” 

invented for the purpose of playing games. “ It*s very good, much better than your 
So it was only by chance that he read my criticisms,” said Billy, 
little story., and, having done so, he plunged “ Oh, talk about full-pitches ^d yorkers 
headlong into difficulties. Thus I found, so and long hops,” I retorw, contemptuouiiy. 
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“ Well, 1 wish rd never seen your beastly 
story,’' he moaned. 

“ Explain, or out you go,” said L 
“ It’s about a girl/’ he stammered. 

I made a brilliant shot. You’ve been 
telephoning to a girl ! ” 

Yes,” said my pink hero, sulkily. 

‘‘ And you didn’t know her ? ” 

I’ve never spoken to her, but I thought 

It would be a good way and easier ” 

“ The result, Rilly, the result ? ” 

“ She was very rude to me. But 1 don’t 
care. I’m going to marry her ! She's 
beautiful. Only — only making love that way 
is harder than it seemed when I read your 
beastly story.” 

“ Ungrateful dog,” I said. “ What did you 
say to the poor thing } ” 

“ Oh, I said that J loved her. I kept on 
saying it,” blushed Billy. 

'‘('rude,” said I, “horribly crude. And 
she } ” 

“ She said she’d tell her father, and rang 
me off ! ” 

“ 'I’he deuce ! And what then ? ” 

“ I rang her up the next day, and said I 
was desperate and that 1 loved her again.” 

I shook my head. “ Love-making isn’t 
like slamming a full-pitch to leg, old boy. 
It’s a game which rc(juircs skill, delicacy, 
tact, eloquence, feeling, and some sense of 
the right use of words, gained either by the 
unearned increment of the pasjionate mind 
or by practice. Have you ever made love 
before ? ” 

“ Not over the ’phone.” said Billy. “ 1 
usually kiss them first ; but over the 
’phone ” 

“ Ah, there you are reduced to the un- 
assisted art of words, my son. And how did 
you try to excite her curiosity ? ” 

“1—1 asked her if she’d like tickets for 
Lord’s to-morrow, when J’m playin’ against 

Yorkshire. I thought that would do it ” 

“ And did it ? ” ‘ 

“ She said .she haled cricket. But 1 can't 
believe it,” 

” When did this conversation take plc.cc ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Last night,” said Billy ; “ and she rang 
me off when I said I’d ring her up again 
to-night at nine.” 

I looked at my watch. It was a quarter 
to nine. 

“ I see,” said I. “ You want to ring her 
'up fronj here, and get the advantage of my 
advice and help ? ” 

** Weil, you got me into it,” grumbled Billy ; 
you might give a fellow some advice.” 


“ You want me to play the part of Cyrano 
de Bergerac ? ” I said. 

“ Never heard of the beggar,” replied 
Billy. 

“ Then how can you make modern love ? ” 
I demanded. “ Have you read Meredith ? ” 

“ Which Meredith ? ” 

“ You make me ill. There’s only one.” 

“ Rot ! I know two myself,” .said Billy. 

I scorned to enlighten him. 

“ The Meredith is a splendid lover. Into 
words he puts moonlight and the sound of 
the wind piping faintly in scented woods. 
That’s the kind of divine art you need, Billy.” 

“ Oh, I say, I’ll ring her up and you shall 
talk to her and show me how it’s done. Your 
voice is rather like mine — both deep, you 
know.” 

Billy Braithwaite’s proposition almost made 
my remaining hairs as curly as his own. And 
yet it was fasc'inating. 

“ Well, I’m hanged ! ” 1 said. 

“ Oh, do ! ” implored Billy. 

“If I court her she’ll love me,” I said. 
“And I warn you I’ll take advantage of it. 
Ik'sides, if you must marry, I know a much 
nicer girl.” 

“ Rot ! ” said Billy. “ You ('an’t take 
advantage. You're married.” 

The poor lad’s innocence was (jui'.e 
beautiful. 

“ Besides, when she s iw you ” he went 

on. 

“ What then, Billy ? ” 

“ She'd see you were fifty.” 

“ Bah ! Fitly is the deadly dangerous 
age. 'fhen one cornlvnes maturity with 
trained fascination.” 

And nine o’cloi k struck. 

All right,” said 1. “ Ring up the ('aris 

sima.” 

“ 1 mustn’t let you kruiw her number,” 
said Billy. “ That wouldn’t l)e fair. ’ 

I smiled sadly, and went into the next 
room to my wile. 

“ If you come inti) the library })n‘sently, 
you’ll hear me making despera'e love over 
the telephone,” 1 told her. 

“ Who is it this time ? ” she asked, 
calmly. 

I knew she would ask that : any woman 
would. But no woman, however clevor and 
calm, would have expected the answer 1 gave. 

“ I don’t know,” I said, lightly. 

Yet she didn’t turn a hair. 

“ You don’t know ? ” 

“ Only that she is supposed to be of a rare 
and remarkable loveliness,” I said. 

“ And her name } ” 
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** IVe never heard it/* I replied, with care- 
leHS ease. 

Awfully interesting/* said my wife. 

But 1 thought Billy was in with you. Is 
this a joint affair ? ” 

** Yes,” said I. “1 suppose it might be 
called such.** 

Going hack to my room, I found Billy, 
seated at the table with a re('eiver to his ear, 
shaking like an aspen. 

“ Yes, my dearest,’* said Billy, in a trem- 
bling voice ; “ I said 1 would. 1 love the 
ground you walk on.” 

” You flat-footed, flat-headed nincompoop ; 
you dust-dried purveyor of ])latitudinary 
]>oppycock, let me get hold ! " 1 said, in a 
In'tter whisper. He slid out wildly, and I sat 
down and gras])ed the receiver just in time 
to hear a clear, clean voice say “ Rats ! ” I 
couldn’t hel}) thinking that the voice was 
rather like that of a great pal of mine. But, 
of course, it couldn’t be Kitty ( hire’s ! 

Now, ” Rats ” made a hard opening, and 
some would have been appalled at its diffi- 
(‘ulties. But 1 a,m ready-witted. 

“ Blue-eyed divinity of the sacred wire, 
your zoologii'al retort w'ould be discouraging 
to anyone else. But 1 am a sj)lendid lover.” 

Did 1 omit to say that Billy told me she 
was blue-eyed ? By the way, Kitty was 
blue-eyed loo. 

” Are you ? ” said the stranger’s voice. 
“ I’m glad to hear it. Begin to be splendid, 
or I shall ring you off.” 

” You arc surprised, beloved. Deny it if 
you ('an,” said I. 

“ Nothing siirj irises me in a fool,’* she said, 
sharply. 

” 1 filayed on you, my di\nnil\',” 1 retorted. 
” I wamtiid to try ii your mind resembled its 
dear material ('asket. Now I know' you are 
swift, brilliant, sparkling. Veverday I used 
all the commonplaces of the ('ommon lover. 
J (X)llecled thtMTi from some popular love- 
stories and wrote them down. I said you 
••'.ere my own sweet darling ; that 1 should 
never lovi^ again ; that 1 worNhipped the 
ground you trod on, and that 1 kissed the 
hen of your harem-skirt, or stuff like that. 
1 told you I (X)uldn’t sleep or ('at ; that life 
had lost its salt and savour, that (Ticket wais 
feeble, golf silly, and racfjuets rot. Now 
didn’t I, angel of the seraphic wire ? ” 

‘‘ You said something like it,” she replied, 
gurgling. ” Have you taken a tonic ? ” 
She fairly bubbled with laughter, but Billy 
hadn’t a smile in him. 

” I stood beneath your (asement, child, 
in the divine dim dawn/” said 1, “ and such 


inspiration has the power of sacred wjne, I 
said to myself that her ( ountry should be my 
country, her people my people, and--and ^ 

‘‘ And what } ’* 

'' Her window my window,” said I, whereat 
Billy flu.shed and jumped and looked furious. 
” So if you say ‘ Rats * again I shall be much 
grieved wdth you.” 

After a little pause she said : - > 

” You — you seem different.” 

‘Mt is because 1 am different,” 1 replied. 
” I have changed splendidl\' ; 1 hardly know 
my.self, ihiqniia. 'Fhat is Spanish ; it's a 
divine language to make majestic love ip. 
So is Italian, especially in a garden. But 
English is good enough, if used by a mast(T.” 

“ That sounds (onceitt'd.” 

‘‘I an (onceited, vain, and magnilu'enl,” 
T said, ” for are you not on the piTilous 
verge ’’ 

” Of what ? ” 

” Of loving me ? ” 

” Tm not,” she snapped ; ” oh, not at 
all.” 

” 1 know, diviniiy ! Intuition fills my 
heart. You are iKmding to me out of won- 
derful curiosity, and that is lU'urer to love 
than j)ity. No ; you shall never pii\ me. 
I’m brave, even to endure \our loss. 'IViuy 
I might die of it, hut whal's dcsiih if love rings 
one off? 1 will hang u[) my us'eiviT with 
dignity and be conmstc'd wiih a vaster 
c.x('hangc in the great inicrnalioii d (om[)any 
of lovers.” 

I believe she liked that. 

” What’s your name* ? ” she asked. 

” It’s a se'T(‘t,” 1 told hiT ; ” hut some day 
y(3u shall know. Til give it \ou fnvlv. But 
it 1 told you now you might s(i your lat, 
lerorious father on m(‘.” 

She was aiisoliitely musieal with jileasing 
laughter. 

” He’s a duck, and isn't fat and teroc lous.” 

” ;\11 fathers are essentially fat ami 
lerocious, (Bild,” 1 rejilied ; ” tht* verv esscaice 
ol fatherhood is fatn(‘ss and ferocit>. ]a \ u> 
avoid the subject caretully. Dh, m> saury 
flow(T ol love’s elysium, let me gather you ! ” 

“ You must be mad,” she said. 

“ Without a doubt love is insanity.” I told 
her ; ” but so are all things worth having or 
s lying or doing. Do you read M(Tedith, 
.sweetheart ? ” 

” Do you-— you ? ” she asked, apparent l\ 
surprised that I knew his wonderful abiding 
name. When I looked at Billy I wafs not 
surprised. 

I quoted, wdth serene scorn of her 
question : — 
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** * Away with systems ! Away with a 
corrupt world 1 Let us breathe the air of 
the Enchanted Islands ! ’ 

Where’s that from, wise fool ? ” 

I seemed to hear her quickened breathing, 
to note a passionate delight in words. Kitty 
Clare, whose voice was like hers, had that 
great delight. I imagined my new dear with 
her lips parted ; with her blue eyes shining. 
Oh, she was sweet ! Already I nearly 
loved her and scorned the unable cricketer 
who glowered at me. I answered my magic 
maiden : — 

** From the chapter called ‘ A Diversion 
Played on a Penny Whistle/ dear musician 
on the black and white keys of my responsive 
soul. I know it by heart. Shall I repeat 
some of its glorious counterpoint, its fugal 
interlaced melodies ? ” 

She breathed a faint wondering Yes.” 

He calls her by her name, Lucy, and 
she, blushing at her great boldness, calls 
him by his, Richard, 'ihese two names 
are the keynotes of the wonderful har- 
monies the angels sing aloft. 

“ ‘ Lucy, my beloved ! ” 

Richard!” 

” ^Out in the world there, on the skirts 
of the woodland, a shcjphcrd pipes to 
meditative Eve on a penny whistle. 

^ Love’s musical instrument is as old 
and as poor ; it has but two stops and yet 
you see the cunning musician does thus 
much with it.* ” 

Then she breathed -to me her lover : — 

1 — 1 remember. Oh, it was sweet ! ” 

” Sweet as summer, child ; but, oh, the 
sorrow that came ! ” 

Poor Billy, like some extruded .satyr, cast 
out of Paradise by a mightier Pan, sat with 
a broken pipe, mourning and revengeful. 

I changed my serious pipe and went back 
lightly to lighter words. And yet all these 
words would be as nothing to some Richard’s 
‘ Lucy, my beloved ! ’ for to that earth and 
Heaven itself chant great accompaniment. 

You’ve read ^Cyrano de Bergerac ’ ? ” I 
asked. 

** I will,” she said. Oh, it’s fine, isn’t it ? 
I-—I love books. But yesterday you were 

a sportsman and only that ” 

That’s my enchanting way,” I answered, 
taugbmg. ** Be consistent ,in your incon- 
and there’s no staleness in life. All 
are gmes. By the way, while we 
the inibject of games, a subje<ft naturally 
to the perfectly - constituted English 


heart, may I venture to inquire whether you 
like them or play them, and have any views 
on the methods of scoring for the Cricket 
Championship ? I, and a young friend of 
mine, that you may some day meet, after our 
marriage, feel much interested in this.” 

‘‘ I loathe most of them,” she said.- I told 
Billy her reply, and he collapsed like a second- 
class eleven on a sticky wicket and sat in a 
heap in the wet pavilion of his sorrowful 
mind. 

“ Nonsense,” said I. “ To be one up and 
two to play on a fast wicket at Ranelagh, with 
a goal in sight, gives me immense joy. And 
a cut to point at the first tee, narrowly but. 
cleverly avoiding being caught by the caddie 
at short leg, makes me sing.” 

“ It’s all jargon,” she said. And I couldn’t 
tell whether she meant the language of games 
or my neat disarrangement of it. But Billy 
raged and shook his big fist at me. I smiled 
at him and continued to score all round the 
wickel. 

Squash racquets arc poetic,” I said. “ I 
once scored seventy-seven not out. Real 
tennis is divine, and at its cannon game I’m 
as good as most. I convert fast yorkers into 
full-oitches and deposit them in the grille 
ev( ry time.” 

She laughed a little, and I had some sus* 
picion that she was not so innocent as she 
seemed. But Billy suddenly exploded. 

“ Don’t brag,” she said, with a beautiful 
laugh. I begin to know you.” 

” Would that you did ! You .shall some 
day. But let games go. Life is what 1 want, 
and lots of it, not eiclola, not mere simulacra. 

1 can give up games, dear Roxane.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 

“ She that Cyrano loved and courted for 
another, alas ! as she stood on a balcony in 
the night, in a moony night of summer, 
among jasmine and roses. He used winged 
words that were jewels, words that were 
honey-bees that hummed and yet stung. Oh, 
he wrought words into mad mosaics of 
passion, dear child. Would that I had his 
gifts ! ” 

‘‘ Indeed, good sir, you talk rather finely, 
and need no charity,” she retorted. 

Never till this night, never, 1 assure you. 
But when, when and how and where shall we 
meet, dearest one ? ” 

“ Nowhere and nowhen, most probably,” 
she said ; “ for, if I ever do see you, you’ll 
not talk like this. I’m sure.” 

Perhaps not, little one. You must read 
the script in my eyes. If I saw you now 1 
might have no dear words to offer you.” 
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, “ Thanks,” she said ; “ but Vm going to 

cut you of!. I must go out.” 

Don’t,” said I ; ” let this night, where all 
the immensities for once rush together, be 
sacred to dear meditation.” 

By this time I was frightfully in love with 
her. I almost forgot Kitty dare. It was 
natural and excusable, and 1 loathed Billy as 
much as he hated me. I could see that in 


“ Well, I must ring of!,” she said at latt, 
I thought rather reluctantly. 

” One more dear moment. You do not 
hate me now ? ” I asked, 

”No,” she replied, coolly; ”I think 
you’re quite funny.” 

‘‘ Humorous, dear, humorous,” I urged. 

Your choice of words, especially in inter- 
jections, such as ^ Rats ! * is far from perfect,” 



his eyes as I turned my poetic soul loose once 
more and trembled with emotion. I have 
rather a nice voice, though 1 ('an’t sing, and 
1 played on it with her, as if it was a harp of 
many strings. 1 made dear little speeches to 
her, which were like broken branches of 
blossom jewelled with dew and tears. They 
were really like that, or I thought so at the 
time. I told Billy so afterwards, and he 
barely restrained himself from stepping out, 
converting me into a full-pitch, and slamming 
me through the wall. 


“ Good night, word ( boosing sir.” 

“ Still another moment ! I sliall ring you 
up to-morrow.” 

“ Will you ? ” 

'I'hen silence fell uj^m me. The magic 
wire ceased to respond to the delicate ardour 
of my new-born passion and the modesty of 
the awakened maiden. 1 tunted to Billy 
triumphantly. 

” There ! ” said L 

” You’ve mucked it,” he cried, sav^^y ; 

you talked rot ! ” 
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I looked down on him. 

Boy, rash youth, dashing youth, you are 
ignorant of life. Let me tell you there arc 
many orders of rot. The rot 1 talked was 
beautiful, charming rot, inspiring and in- 
triguing rot, exciting and curiosity* creating 
rot. Now, your own particular brand of 
putridity is flat-footed, jejune, piffling, and 
incompetent. In love you arc an addle- 
head, obtuse, doltish, undivino, Boeotian, 
beetle-witted.” 

But — but am I to talk like that ? ” he 
asked. 

Don’t attempt it. do-morrow be jdain, 
direct, simple, respectful. Women like change. 
Being always more or less the same them- 
selves, they love the varied, the variegated. 
Be mightily various.” 

“ 1 — I see,” said the un various Billy, 
doubtfully. 

And at that moment there was a knock 
at the hall-door. 1 knew my dear little 
friend Kitty Clare w^as coming in that night, 
and 1 thought I recognized her characteristic 
rat-tat. I rather loved her. It was well 
known in the house that 1 did. I turned to 
Billy. 

” There’s a heavenly knoc'k.” I said it’s 
angelic.” 

” I — I don’t want to see anyone, ’’cried Billy. 

” She’s divine, and will destroy this tele- 
phone girl utterly.” 

” Bosh ! You’ve not seen her,” 

“I’ve seen my pel, my - my cosset, my 
fondling, my little divinity ; and if 3he falls 
in love with you there will he murder done.” 

“ Oh, keep her,” sighed Biily ; “ there’s 
only one in the world.” 

“ True,” said I. “ But Kitty is in the 
next room talking to my wife, who also loves 
her. ril be back presently.” 

And, sobering down, I w^ent into the next 
room and found Kitty seated on the arm of 
my wife's chair, looking as brilliant and as 
soft as diamonds and moonstones mingled. 
She was lighted up with youthful joy, and her 
eyes were like stars. I took her by her nice 
pink ear, and pressed it after the manner of 
Napoleon. She looked at me rather strangely, 
1 thought. 

“ Oh, Ned, you can’t think ” she began. 

“ I have been having an adventure ! ” 

“ Don’t ; they are dangerous.” 

“ This is fun.” 

“ There’s a man in it ? ” 

“ Hpw could it be fun if there wasn’t ? ” 

I shook my head. 

very clever, and oh, so stupid, 

Ned!” 


“ It’s a victim ! Another ? 

She nodded. 

“ But I’ve never seen him ! ” 

I ought to have* guessed the ^ata/ irutji 
with the rapidity of a i>holographic shutter 
set to the ten-lhousandlh part of a second. 

“ Never seen him ? ” 

Between my question and her answer I 
knerv ! 

“ I’ve only heard him.” 

And 1 had heard her ! It was her voice 
that I had heard upon the ’phono, the only 
time 1 had ever done so. Fool that 1 
was, I had been courting her for another ! 
But did she know me ? I'hcse women are 
.so strange, .so dull, so bright, so foolish, so 
brilliant. I wondered if my wife guessed. 1 
looked at her and thought she did not. Oh, 
these women ! When you w'ant them to be 
stupid they arc of an uncanny and magical 
intelligence, and when you ask for real insight 
they are as foolish as moths, as stubborn as 
pigs, and as senseless as decerebrate hens. 

“ By Jove ! ” I ejaculated, feebly. 

“He made love to me over the telephone,” 
said Kitty. 

My wife glanced up at me with a look 
which contained pity and insults and con- 
solation and triumj)h and sorrow. She knew 
1 adored Kitty, and knew that 1 had been 
talking with her. In fact, she knew every- 
thing, and 1 should never know whether >lic 
only guessed it then. I sat down where there 
was the least light, and Kitty, after a ( iiruius 
little pause, told us her story. But her voice 
had no great triumph in it. She was sorry 
for me, as she said that her unknown lover 
had told her all about his height and fighting 
weight to begin with. He was, she averred, 
of a stupidity which appalled her, and a 
simplicity which made her want to comfort 
him. And then, this very night, he had rung 
her up and been quite wonderful. 

“ Quite wonderful,” said my wife, softly. 
She IS a dear. 

“ He was like two men,” said Kitty. “ He 
talked of cricket and Cyrano de Bergerac. 
And, Ned, what are squash racquets ? ” 

Bitter as I felt, 1 restrained myself, and 
told her that they were a kind of racquet 
served squashed, and she looked at me oddly. 

“ And then he made quite wonderful love,” 
she said, softly ; “ though he was humorous, 
too.” 

“ Curse him ! ” said 1. “Do you love the 
fool or the genius ? ” 

“ As if I could love a mixed man on the 
telephone ! ” she said, “ He might be 
ugly ” 
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“ Ugliness doesn’t matter,” I said, sternly. 

** Yes, it does,” said my wife ; “ only it 
can be got over — gradually.” 

These women ! Can anyone be blamed 
for flying to Mount Athos, where a perpetual 
service is held for men only ? 

“ Enough of this/’ 1 said, rising. ‘‘ Have 
you ever met my young Iriend Billy Braith- 
waite, Kitty ? ” 


him, Kitty. Ned has been drinking words 
out of a bottle, and Billy, the dear, HnsnH 
two words to his back.” 

‘‘ Let’s get it ovijr. Come and see Billy/* 
I said, sternly. 

“ We’ll come in a moment,” said my wife. 
So I went back to Billy, 

” They are coming in to see us,” I toKl him 



“I WENl INTO THE NEXT ROOM AND FOUND KITTY SEATED ON THE ARM OF MY WIFE’s i HAIR 


Is he clever ? ” asked Kitty. 

No ; clever men are not allowed in this 
house after eight o’clock at night,” I replied. 
” They excite me, and then 1 can’t sleep. No ; 
Billy is big and beautiful. But he loves a 
lady ; a divine creature, so he sings.” 

' Boh I ” said my wife. ” Don’t listen to 


He showed alarm, but before he could speak 
the door opened and my wife came in first, 
Kitty came behind her like a star drawn bv 
the moon, 

“ This is our friend Mr. Braithwaite,’’’ said 
my wife. For very shame and sorrow md 
rage 1 could not look at Billy for a minute. 1 
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turned my face from him, and yet heard him the gallantest array of. words. She blushed 
gasp. Undoubtedly this was She, the Lily divinely, and, in a rage, I hastened to do my 
Maid of Hampstead’s Astolat, the Rose of worst. 

Sharon just across the way ! I turned and Miss (Hare has just been telling us of an 

saw the worst entrance any man ever made adventure,” said I. 

upon the stage of lov^^^His mouth stood* “So — strange a one,” said my wJffe. 

open and nothing issued forth. He was like “ Some unspeakable ruffian, some low- 



“ I TUUNKI) AND SAW THK WORST KNTRANCR ANY MAN EVER MADE UPON THE STA('.E OE T.OVE.’ 


a duck in tliunder, as dazed as if I had clubbed grade caitiff, some rake-hell and reprobate 
him with a warri or given him poison. And has dared to make love to her over the tele- 
yet; jhoW handsome the poor boy was 1 His phone,” 1 said, indignantly, 
atiisttgth and manly beauty made me vicious. And Billy wore rage and scarlet on his face 
“ 3^ dever, Billy,” I said, with apparent till he went white as a shorn tup. 
cailousn^s* “I — I really believe he was in earnest, 

; , ^ 1” said Billy. But when Kitty looked though,” said Kitty, blushing. 

: ijifl hi|n, I, kneir that sometimes a. mere bald “ Who would not be ? ” I asked, bitterly. 

m%ht outso “But the creature, the pup, the scallawag 
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who would dare, without a due and formal 
inlroduction in proper form, to say what he 
said ought to be tied up and beaten with 
nettles.’' 

“Oh!” said Hilly, with clenched hands. 
Hut 1 had him in a clinch, to phrase it so. 
He glared at me and goggled at her in great 
amazement. 

“ Tell us again about the low-down 
creature,” 1 commanded. 

She did, every now and "'.gain casting shy. 
pleased glances at the dazed, tremendous 
Billy. 

“ Oh, the beginning was stu])id,” said 
Kitty, “ but it was funny, too. He said he 
loved the ground 1 walked on, and kept on 
saying it,” 

“ No doubt he thought it original,” I 
growled. 

“ And he talked about cricket as if it was 
all the workKbut me,” said Kitty; “and 
also about raccjuets, scpiash ones. What are 
.squash ones, Mr. Braithwaite ? " 

He said “Oh ! ” and (ame out with a con- 
fused account of the game ^^hich I could see 
she didn’t understand. But she was beau- 
tifully patient. 

“ And then to-night,’’ she Nvent on, “ he 
was just lovely,” 

“ Just lovely,” I said, with a .subtle air of 
triumph. 

“Divine,” said Kitty; “cjuite celestial, 
lie was witty, sad, humorous, chaffing, 
pleading, and joyous.” 

1 had taught her to use words and had 
commended to her notice the force of cumula- 
tive adjectives. Of course, she had not my 
grasp of style. 

“ And 1 want to borrow Rostand’s ‘ (Vrano 
de Bergerac,’ ” she said, “ and Meredith\ book 
wdth something in it about a penny whittle, 
which is very lu‘autiful.” 

“ You shall have them,” 1 replied ; “ and 
if 1 can’t find my copies Mr. Braithwaite will 
lend you his.” 

I expected Billy to sprawl in the sawdust 
at this sudden jolt. But I own he surprised 
me. 

“ Of course 1 will,” he said, “ with — with 
pleasure.’ 

He looked at me triumphantly, and I can’t 
bear to be looked at like that by younger 
men. 

“ Yes, do,” said 1. “ Yours will be new* 

copies, fresh, fair, and uncut.” 

And then my wife w'as called out of the 
room to attend to something in the shape of 
a hat. And I, being a savage judge of hats, 
followed to .see she did nothing foolish. As 
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I went Billy showed great signs of terror. and 
joy. 

When 1 had decided which was the right 
hat and hud been snubbed, my wdic 
said : — 

“ 1 think \\Q, must tell Kitty ever> 
thing.” 

By her use of the w'ord “ everything ” I 
knew she kne?^v something. 

“ Not before gj|ly,” I replied ; and she 
looked at me. IHy few nice married men 
don’t know' that look, 

On going back into mv working-room we 
found Kitty and Bill) chattering likt‘ two 
bird.^ on a bough when tlie roaring sun get> 
up in June. He was showing lier round m\ 
book^helvcN and she was looking up at him 
with pelliK'id and inmx ent e\es, as it she didn’l 
know the in^ide o) most ot them lu'ller than 
he did the outside. She earned them away 
in armtuls, and I had to ('art them back e\eiy 
month in a (vd). 

“vSluiwing her my books, ih?” I said. 
sardouKMlh ; iind Bi)l\ went as pink as 
pi(’kled .salmon. 'I lu' rt)nloimdecI bo\' l()oke<l 
amazingly haiKbomc. 

“Mr. Brciithwaile /eccs books” said Kitty, 
almost seveiely. 

“ \ cs, thc\ >e-- the^ ’re rippin’,” said Billy, 
And prc.scnlly he whi'.jieied in my ear:- - 

“ Fm a bounder: Fm dt‘('fi\ing lier 
alroafly, about liooks and the 'j>hone, you 
know.” 

“ Ihnen't you done enough ? Don’t you 
think it wi^e to go ? She might Iind >’oii out, 
Billy. Tr\ her on the ‘phone to-morrow.” 

“ ( mVt 1 lomc luac' ? ” 

“ To u>c me- -me ? ” 1 said, bitterly. “ Oh, 
yes. come.” 

Kitt\ wa> \’ery nice t«) him as 1 edged him 
out ol the door and got iid of him. 

“ Nke thap, i>illy,” I said, as I went back 
to the othei n. 

“ I thought him rather joyous,” said Kitty, 
boldly, using one ot my pel particular words, 
as .she often did. 

“ A sj)lcndid young cricketing animal with 
the brains ot a baron ot beet,” said I. 

“ Don't mind him. Kitty,” .said my wile. 

“ The threatenorl marriage of anv [>rettv 
girl caii.ses me acute anguish,” I said, bnitall} . 

“Oh!” said Kitty. I knew; “any” would 
madden her. 

“ Well, it lies between Billy and the ’phone 
man,” I said, with a sigh. “T wish F I 
never written m)- wretched story about lo\ k" 
making on that instrument. It ha:^ ilon ‘ 
frightful mischief already.” 

Alter that Kilty said she must go homc% 
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“ I dare say that — that blighter will ring 
you up again/’ I said, casually. 

She looked at me oddly. 

“ What must I say if he does ? ” 

Say you’ve seen someone you love better,” 
1 said, gloomily. 

You’re both dears/’ said Kitty. 

“ What are we to do about this ? ” asked 
my wife when Kitty had gone. 

“ What you like,” 1 retorted. ‘ She’ll 
marry him. It’s horrid, but inevitable, 
sinc e you seem to have such a rooted objection 
to polygamy.” 

“ You must tell her the truth/’ said my 
wife. 

“ Must 1 ? ” 

“ At once.” 

I went to my room and rang up Kitty 
instantly. 

“ Are you Miss ( lure ? ” I asked. 

‘‘ Yes ! Who are you ? ” 

“ Dear me, 1 don’t quite know ! But I’m 
one of those who love you,” 1 said. 

I heard her make a little sound of vexation 
and amusement. 1 wondered how much she 
knew. 

” I — I don’t know you ? ” she asked. 

‘‘ You never will, dear one. But be sure 
I love you.” 

She answered strangely. ‘‘ I—believe you 
do, now,” 

That was sweet to hear ; but I acted 
bravely. 

” But 1 can’t marry you I At least, part 
of me can’t. I’m partly married, you 
see.” 

1 was married and Billy wasn’t ; so, as the 
’phone man was Billy and I, what I said was 
true, 

“ Friend, you are mad,” she said. 

” A little mad, no doubt,” I replied. ” I 
hate the part of me that isn’t married.” 

1 wished I’d never tried to help Billy. 1 
wished I had the courage to clear up the 
doubts in my mind as to whether she really 
knew who was sjieaking to her. 

” You are a fantastic creature,” she said, 
after a pause. 

” Aye, a phantasm of the living, a dis- 
embodied ghost who loves you dearly. Good 
night, dearest.” 

I rang her off before 1 said anything silly, 
and sat dow'n to have a smoke and read 
Rabelais. And half an hour later Kitty rang 
me up — me, in my proper person. 

“ Is that you } ” said Kitty. 

” Yes, my Muscovy duck, my tender 
canvas-back from an enchanted ('he.sapeake, 
it’s h What is it now ? ” 


“ He rang me up again — twice,” she 
said. 

So I knew Billy hadn’t been able to keep 
away from the ’phone. 

“ What, twice ? ” 

“ Twice,” she said. “ The first time I 
rather loved him, though the poor, sad dear 
said he was happily married, you know*. 
And the second time he was silly again, so 
I said, ‘ How dare you ring me up when you 
own you arc married ? ’ And he spluttered 
angrily. So just to annoy him 1 said 1 wa.; 
married too, a secret marriage, and rang him 
off.” 

“ I w^onder if the poor fellow will believe 
it ? ” I said. 

” Let him,” replied Kilty, wdth apparent 
c'allousncss. 

I wished 1 knew how much she knew, for 
it was like fencing by lightning to speak with 
her now. 

I knew Billy had impressed her, just as 
he had impressed me before 1 hated him so 
for interfering in sacred things, like a 
blundering half-god without knowledge of 
ritual. But I knew he must be having a 
bad timg; if she had told him that she was 
married Wretly. 

” By the Billy Brail hwaite is playing 
at Lord’s tq-morrow for our courtly against 
Yorkshire,” J said, grumpily. 

“ Yes, ,he told me,” she yawned. ” Good 
night, yop strange romantic dear.” 

And with that she cut me off, still wonder- 
ing. 1 went . back to Rabelais and a pipe. 
And then, just as I was gelling to the island 
of Lanterns, Billy rang me up. 

“ Who IS it ? ” 1 demanded, savagely. 

He fairly yvailcd over the wire. 

“ Old chap, she’s married secretly," he 
moanetl. 

“ I’m not surprised,” I said. ” Only 
accidents over wLich I had no (ontrol ” 

“ Oh, and some blighter has told her I'm 
married ! ” yelled Billy. “ If I find out wlu. 
he is I’ll murder him.” 

” Violence is a confession cl weakness, and 
it only does harm to a good cause. You 
aren’t married, are you ? ” 

“ Oh, I say, you make me wild,” he 
roared. ” What am I to do ? ” 

“ What can you do if she’s married ? Look 
here, I want to go to bed. You’d better do 
the same if you don’t want Hirst to howl yor 
first ball to-morrow .” 

“ I — I don’t rare for cricket any more,” 
said Billy. 

“ Good night,” 1 answered, and cut him 
off brutally. 
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On telling my wife how matters stood she 
was a little ruffled, and said I was the victim 
of my own invention and that my imagina- 
tion got the better of my morals. This was 
so acutely true that 1 resented it. 

Well, 1 believe she knows, any way,” said 
my wife. 

1 am not afflicted with the general mania 
for ('basing balls or seeing balls chased, or for 
smiting them according to elaborate artificial 
rules, l)Ut 1 went to Lord’s next morning 
bc('ause I almost hated billy and hoped Hirst 
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would roll her out flat and make a 
cricket-pitch of her promising intellect. It 
was pitiful, and I did hope that Hirst w^ould 
be strong and bowl a fiilbpit<'hi?d googling 
y()rker with swerve to it and kno('k oitl wlat 
cricketers would ('all billy's brains. And 1 
used to love the lad, too. 

'riie very first person 1 saw to lake any 
notice of was Kit tv ! I went quite Ian witn 
rage, and could hata* spanked her. She 
with her father, though what he did at Lord'j( 
beat me. as lluTe wasn't anv blue china or an 



“poor im ly w \s oui vo i m-: m:\ 1 rau,, UAViNt; s(’oui:!> 


would kill him. A very beautiful romunc(‘ 
had been upset by him, Kitt\* and 1 had 
got on wonderfully till 1 wrote that wret('hed 
story and inspired P>ill\' to gel into telephone 
relations with the dear girl. She was bril- 
liantly intelligent. Hut everyone knows that 
a girl’s intellec-t is the victim or creature of 
her environment. Kitty would become inte- 
rested in cricket and scorn me bec'ause I ]ia\'e 
made a habit of pretending that I can’t 
remember whether a full-pilch is a yorker, 
or a yorker a googley, and so on. But Billy 


old jug for .sale there. H(‘ (ollecls tl»at kmd 
of thing and i^ aj>t In bore me. 

] kept in the bm kground as the loohsh 
game went on. Bilk came in third niun 
down, if that is the right jargon, and I <‘ould 
see that Kitty’s ver\ bat k became interested. 
T soon had reason to believe that he had 
spotted her, as you will see. He drove the 
first ball to the on or the off, I don’t know or 
care which, but, as the cric ket critics »ay» the 
leather w'a.s neatly slopped b}* .someone or 
other. They said later that something WAS 
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obviously wrong with Brailhwaite, for he 
wasn’t oh terms with the howling. How- 
ever, he stopped the second ball with consider- 
able dexterity, for it was dangerously fast, 
and if it hadn’t been stopped it would have 
hit his wicket. There was much emr)tion in 
Kitty's back. And then poor Billy was out 
to the next ball, having scored nothing. 1 
never saw such an unhuj)j)y back as Kitty’s. 
1 went and sat down by her. 

“ What a shame ! ” she said, walh tears in 
her eyes. 

Hirst was too straight for him,” I said. 
But -I believe it was \ou — 3011 w'ho bowled 
him out.” 

“ Then J wish I’d not eome,” she replied, 
and that’s how I knew that he knew she was 
there. 1 was furious Billy hadn’t done better. 
If we won this game we were in the running 
for the ( hampionshi]). 

I couldn’t stand the game any more, so I 
pressed Kitty’s hand and went away, saying, 
ril come back later.” I wrote three (juarto 
pages of an article before five o’clock, and 
when 1 returned to Lord’s I found great 
excitement. If our side had done badly 
Yorkshire had done little better. And Billy 
had actually had his revenge on Hirst by 
bowling him. Besides that he had caught 
two other wretched Yorkshiremen just when 
they looked what is called ” set.” When 1 
reac hed the ground he was in again and had 
apparently c'ollared the bowling, for he was 
“ lashing the leather ” all over the shop in a 
very reckless manner. And the only c hanc'e 
lie gave was one whic h made a fieldc^r drop 
the ball in a hurry and examine his hands 
with much interest. Kitty, who had sat it 
all out, glowed like a rose and said cricket 
was very interesting alter all. 


And when Billy was at last caught^^and 
bowled for ninety, I persuaded her to come 
home to tea. Before 1 left Lord’s I sent a note 
to Billy asking him to dinner. After all, we 
had won the matc'h through him. But as w^e 
walked away f was very melancholy. 

My nose is out of joint,” 1 said. 

“ I)(‘ar old nose,” whispered Kitty, as she 
scjueezc^d my arm. 

” I’m caught and bowled,” said 1, ” by a 
mere (Ticket c*r. By the wa) , though i hate 
him, I’ve asked him to dinner. I wonder 
what that telephone ])erson is thinking 
of?” 

Poor old telephone person,” said Kitt}^, 
softly. I turned and stared at her, but she 
looked straight in front of her so that I 
couldn’t read hcT eyes. Women, even wdic*n 
young, are obscure. And the older they get 
the more obscure they arc, and the more you 
are marric^l to them the less you know^ 

“ Perhaps you’ll stay to dinner,” I remarked. 
” Nevertheless, I loathe iTickctcrs, Kitty.” 

“ Dear old .Ned,” she repeated, affec'- 
tionateh . 

They may be difficult to understand, but 
.sometimes one secs it isn’t because they are 
merel}' stupid. And yet a girl like this was 
going to be caught and bowled by poor Billy. 
We walked on in silen('e. 

” One ('an’t have everything,” she said at 
last. She might have meant this for me. 
But })erhaps it was lor herself. 

” I understand,” 1 said. ” No, I’ve never 
known it clone.” 

I put on a brave and c'hecTlul air as T 
opened the door, and yet 1 saw her eyes were 
dewy bright. 

“ ILxcept — exc'ej;t upon the telephone,” 
said Kitty. 


Son^s of tke Great Sckools. 

1 . 

ETON - CH ARTERHOUSE-WINCHESTER, 


0 one who has ever attended 
a gathering of the present 
scholars or Old Jioys oi any 
of those great public schools 
of which England is so justly 
proud but must have been 
thrilled by the immense zeal 
and pathos with which the old sc1k>o1 songs 
are sung. 

WVve sung to tbc King -rrod bless him - 
We’ve sung to the Imuls ol his rule ; 

And now, with n lump in our gullets. 

We’ll sing The Song of Om School ! 

It may be at Speet'h Day or (ommemora- 
tion exercises, or at Lord’s, or again it may be 
at sea, or on the veldt or prairie, or at m(*ss 
in India ; but whertwer it takes j)la('e, to the 
ol)server more warmth and gusto are put into 
the singing of “ Dulce Domum ” or “ \'ale ” 
than words or melody wholly account lor 
---otten more feeling shown than the singcTs 
wish to betray. 

Hut they cannot help themselves. With 
the very first line the magic' of assoedation 
seizes them in its grip and they are waited 
back into the ])ast or forward into the future 
with the glorious traditions of the school 
shining belore their eyes with its honour 
for the nonce in their proud kec‘{)ing. 

Wdiat, then, are these wonderful scdiool 
songs of England wdiich can produce suc'h 
effects upon singers and hearers? It is 
astonishing to reflect that there was a time 
only a few' decades back- when many of 
them were not sung, or even heard of. For 
to an Eton boy it seems as though “ Vale ” 
or “('armen Etonense ” must go bac'k to the 
Middle Ages —at least that (.'hatham, whose 
bust is in the hall, must have sung it. And, 
similarly, a (arthusian thinks of “ ( armen 
( arthusianum ” as belonging to the dim and 
misty past, and not merely an affair of sixty 
years back. 'I'hc truth is that schoolboys 
changed a great deal during the Victorian 
era, and that the loyalty, affec'tion, and 
esprit de corps which found a vent in song is 
only a modern trait. Winc'hcster and West- 
minster had their special songs, it is true, 
but the scholars did not put their hearts into 
the singing. 

Ini the case of (’harterhouse, although the 


“ ( armen ( arthusianum ' is the older song* 
and is always sung on great t'eremonial 
occasions, yet “ ('harierhouse ” is the sc'hoot 
song by virtue of the \c»ies o( the bcUH* 
and is now' the most popular. 

History does not tell us what song lUoniuni 
sang in the old days, unless it was Gotl Siue 
the King.” k'or it must not be forgotten 
that the Katicmal Anthem of England wm 
also the special anthem ot the Eton bo\s, 
George 111 . being the j)arti( ular patron oi the 
sc'hool, and it is his birthday, the Fourth of 
June, the\ still celebrate. Hut, although the 
songs at Klon are not so delinitelN’ c'lassitied as 
at Harrow', thehc'ad master, the lion, and Kev. 
(anon Lyttelton, writes; “ rhe chied* Eton 
song is to-day ^ 'L'he ( armen Ktonense.’ ” 

“ I fear we have l>ul one son^ ’ Dulic; 
Domum,’” writes the head master ol Wiiv 
c'lu'ster. ” Several others have been written, 
but have not suiwived.” d'his caniicum, 
beloved of 'many gerterations of W ykehamisi ii, 
dates bac'k to i68i, and was \M*illcn by John 
Reading, although the earliest printed c'opy 
is that given in “ Harmonica W ic c'amii-a,” a 
collection published in 1780 bv Philip llayeSi 
and rej)ublished in iSn. Another edition of 
the song was at this time published, with 
various modifications made by Peter Fus^ell, 
who was organist of tlie ccdicge from 1774 
to rSoi ; and it is from this vc'rsion that the 
modern form of the time' has been handed 
down. Only in c'C)m|)aratively rec ent years 
has it become possible to obtain a traditionally 
('Correct copy oi the song. 'Ibis has bectn 
provided by Dr. Iv. 'V. Sweeting, who writes: 
“ No printed edition of the song whic h I hav^ 
seen gives the melody, I will not sa\ ac c urately 
— for one might as well s])eak of acc uracry in a 
folk-song -hut as it has iradilionally #( ome 
down to us at W inc hcsicT ; and I have 
therefore thought it desirable to pulihsh such 
an edition.” 

'J'he identity of the author of the words is 
entircl}^ lost, and was not known as far back 
as 1870. There is a tradition that the words 
w’cre written by an erring scholar whilst 
confined to the college during holidayj^ as a 
punishment. At any rate, the senlimeiu is 
that of that familiar ballad, Home, Sweet 
Home,” which it preceded by two centunvs. 



[Next month wc shall give the songs of several others of the great Public Schools.] 
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J.fo . - na! Flo-rc-at i Ho . r*e • * tib 
> > > > 

I J ' { ^""i . f~ r~f — 


Si^et domu./* Coile^ii 
di^ciplinap 
doTiZC amni^ 

undft IsktrJseb 

Crey*cat dil ^cn tia _ 

JT'udium rtu^^aram • 
cre»rcalr cum ^cientia 
c ultu/* lifterarum? 

Dor\ec ora^ 

I 




,4 



Noi^ra yin,t pnmorJia 
cum virtul'c pudor, 
iidej* et Concordia, 
actnulu^riciue J^dor ! 
Jftur^at unu^ ^IioJ* ^ 

amor erga Matucm! 
cum ma^^n> puercy^f^ 
uf cutn frafcre fratrcm* ' 


*4 Oiv^cji^Tnur rt^ihu^r 
modo jurL^nt r^e.r 
litcrl’a^cmM^ibu^ 
liber tah 

^oluTior 

l^CiT amei: ccr^a/; 

✓ic parendo tulior 
no/tra^ StzX liberha/** 

!Donec ora.r S\t^ 1 Id 


Donee 4 









JuAam ludu/* vindicet 
cum labore partem ! 
dulce fbedu/* .rocict 
cum Minerva Mar tern I 
Sivc calibration ae 
pvla, *rive fimu^; 
una lau/* viftoriac — 

1 ^. lMat"rem exornemu^! 

Donee ora«r 

6 . : 





MorCbT Etoncribributr * 
traiiito/ colamu/'! 
traditobT parentibUbT 

po/lcM/ tradamu^- 
Po/tcricjuc poAeru, 
c|uot<^uol iburd mcn«^er. 
Irradant idem ^eculi/ 
carmen Gtenef\/e.r 


Donae ' 
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bcBj-l o( oar br<Sk«rKoo J. 
Wcvcr 9^ word did*^ ^^vou mingle witk^All , 
Ck*krm o/Sky ^ec\tle wil* 

Gravity, drawee o{ it, 

Took%« wor] a captive Atid Keld it itvSkr&ll. 


C'-'V \ 

tJi 



"'X^c^lcy - JoKnWe./*ley wak.r or\a of our cottipa^ivy, \ 

'R'opKel^ wnfinn^ dtArltJir of ^on^ue^ ^ 

OowA^eJor^ yca^r/' Kc wen^ CUS^^^^T' 

Spe^din^ ycc never ypent, ^ 

Serving Ki/ God ever young. 


r'' • HW ock . , Kero 'pki I o,r opK er 

W " Svlenl* of ^peecK, And on bAmefield g rim. 

M IrviKe dr€a^ddv/>r of fcAr 

HiirSke vole reveue ncAr. 

Ivong mny owr i\ee<i find uv voldierv like Kim 

TK^cke rAy .iKAekerAy, kindUeifl cymcAl. 

■'X^e AVer of word bo entangle our cat V. f 

Ne'er a more cwnninA peA, (IrW 

"PifVw red S^c vonv of men, li 

"WilcKing A world inbo lAugKber And beAr«r ^ V - ’ 











LceeK . wKAb JoKn LreecK , wKy Ke vcb iv* aU 
L<Au^in4 bo/ec ouri/>elvev mirrored /o brwc; 
Nwfkin^ Skere mcAn or Kavo. 
L^Unevv burned to drece. 

Folly to wit ievSKe ^i^urcy Kc drew. 


YcArvSkey Arc pAATing. biv well n^K^ree Kundred 
dtnec Sublonv wive KaS And^rcAt luArb vetlKe WAy. 
CKArberKowve ! mo^er! 

TTvy /pirit none oiKer 
SKaU kindle And move And invpire mv 
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o - mum 


rxppropvncjuw. , L^cce,' leiix 
HorDk Gakudiorum. 

Thfi ^r&ve ta^eJium 
Shelve nit omnium 
Meta peKta lakorum. 

Domum.Domum ^c. 






3 Mu^a» libroj* mi&^c 
' * Mifee pen.ra dlurd^, 
' V, Mitle T^c^otium. 


Mitle T^cgotiu m. 

Jam da^tur otium » 

Me men mucito Cura* 






Domucn.Domum 




■wMill 




4 * 'Riiet »nnu.r. prata ridenh 
NoAijue rideamu-Tj 
Jam repeht Do mum 
Daulia/ ad vena 
Novcfue Domutn repef^amu./* 

Domum.X^mum.^c 


'y- 



S Heu fSo^ere . fer Caballo/: 

Eja? rvuTNC eamu^r, 

Lwimen amaloile A,, 

Matri j* et OtTcula ^ ^ 

Suaviter «t repet amu.r , 

Domum . Domum . ! 



. ^ 6 Concinamu./* ad Tinate«r. 

^ ^^x audiatur ! 

Pko^pKore.cfUid jutar. 

6 Ttir Se^iutT emiean*r 

■ _■■' Gawiano^ra moratur? 

y ' PuNtithed bu (\)., Hann^^^ 







THE GIFT IN SEASON. 

By MAY EDGINTON. 

Illustrated ty Gilbert Holiday. 


I. 

T was about two days before 
(’hristmas when the j)orily 
man came on the train into 
Reel Deer Town — not five 
miles from the (‘ourse of the 
Red Deer River — and an- 
noiineed himself as that 
omnipotence hated by the mine-manager, the 
overseers^ and the miners collectively, the 
\spcc.” He was, however, a new ’spec,” not 
the devastating wind of a man sent down by 
the Winnipeg Consolidated Mines ( ompany 
in the fall, and he seemed an easy-going 
fellow enough. He (anie on a snowy after- 
noon with his sister and a very little luggage, 
and asked the station-master in a lordl) way 
if he knew whether the little dw^eliing at the 
disposal of the visiting inspector would be 
found ready for o('(’upation. He drove 
thither^ with his sister and his luggage, in the 
station buggy, hiring a Chinese loafer- ior 
more Chinese crept into Red Deer than could 
find work in the mines — on his progress 
through the town, to cook for them. 'Fhc 
little house, when opened for this surprise 
visit, was found inhabitable^ having two 
bedrooms, a sitting-room, an outhouse for 
kitchen, sufficient chairs, beds, tables, and 
gas-stoves in working order. 'I'he ( hinaman 
at once prepared a meal, out of no apparent 
materials, and the new' inspector had eaten 
it and was looking domiciled by the time the 
news of his arrival had fled through' the 
community. The mine -manager heard it 
first from the saloon-keeper, who brought the 
tidings to his office. He met his overseers 
as they were counting their labourers, yellows 
and whites, one by one up out of the shaft at 
evening, and said 

“ Company’s sent a s’prise packet agen. 
Jake^s sin him. He’s up at Crocodile ” — 
which was the name, goodness knows why, 
of the little dwelling against the mine appro- 
priated to the visiting inspectors. 

Tfie overseers, two aged English boys, 
heard him with a curse or two. 

ni up and see him to-night/^ said the 


manager, “ jest to feel if anythin's in the 
wind.” 

The overseers opined that they'd wait till 
they were sent for. 

“ Tm off raight now,” replied the manager, 
starling for ('roc'odile, perhaps two hundred 
yards away. 

There he was opened to l)y a suave China- 
man, and found in the parlour a portly man, 
ginger-haired and youngish, who gave an 
impression of having dined. 'Die room was 
hot from the gas-stove, and looked ('omfort* 
able. 

“ Mist' Hot'ks. flom mines, master,” said 
the ( hinanuin, annouiK'ing the manager. 

'Fhe ins))e(lor looked through the smoke 
ascending from his pijie and smiled genially, 
'rhen he got up and shook hands ; then ordered 
drinks. It was borne in very pleasantly upon 
the manager that this was a man of different 
calibre to the seanhlight who had visited 
them in the tail. He sat down, and said that 
he hud just ('ailed. 

“ So I see,” said the inspector. “ I 
presume my visit is quite unexpected ? ” 

“ Just at this time, sir,” the manager 
began- “ so near ('hrisimas - — " 

“ 1 am unexpecied,” the new-comer nodded. 

“ And the eomp'ny sent someone round, 
last lall ” 

“ Just so.” 'fhc inspector nodded affirma- 
tion. 

“ Name of Laycock,” said the manager. 

‘‘ Ah I ” said the inspector, mixing drinks 
hospitably ; “ and no doubt you were looking 
to .see Mr. Laycock here again. But the 
company’s given him the shove.” 

He noticed Mr. Hocks rubbing his hands, 
and went on 

“ \ es, your Mr. Laycock got the shove 
last week ” 

Huh ! ” said the manager. “ He ain't 
my Mr. Laycock ! ” 

Assimilating this, the portly man pro- 
ceeded 

“ Didn't give you gentlemen here any more 
pleasure than he gave the company, hey? 
Well, well, I'm in his shoes, anyway ; thouglt 
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it's a bit near the time for a Christmas spree 
for me to be sent clown inspecting, as you 
very justly remark. Nothing the matter 
with the whisky ? 

The manager negatived the proposition. 

“ Put it aw^ay,” advised the inspector, 
liospitably, “ and have another, then. J’ll 
ask you to show me over to-morrow mcjrning, 
Mr. Hocks, but 
I won’t do much 
overlooking till 
after Christmas. 

All going well, I 
shall spend a few 
days among you 
gentlemen.” 

“ Take a week,” 
suggested the 
manager, en- 

thusiastic’ally. 

The portly man 
shook his h(‘a(l 
gently. “ No, 
no,” said he ; 

“ I’ll have done 
what I want in 
a few days’ time 
as far’s I can see. 

There’s my name, 

Mr. Hocks, and 
1 hope there mav 
be no ill-feeling 
between you and 
me or any of the 
boys through mv 
position here. 1 
am called upon, 
naturally, to 
render a sharp 
report to the 
company 1 serve. 

Take this.” 

He threw 
across the table 
a card, whereon 
Hocks read: 

“Jeremy B. 

Tant.” 

“ I must ]>e 
introduced” said 
the inspector, 
affably, “ to the boys of this little ])la('e, if 
you’ll be so good, Mr. Hocks. J have mv 
sister with me, and a lady likes a little to-do 
this season.” 

As he spoke the door opened and the girl 
walked in upon them. It was not the habit 
in Red Deer for men to rise when a woman 
entered a room where they sat. the few women 
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in the town not expec ting^, nor, perhaps, 
meriting, the respect ; but as soon as he had 
.set eyes on her Hocks rose instinctively and 
stared, speechless and abashed. She wa» 
about the prettiest tiling in femininity that 
he had seen for years ; black-haired, blue- 
eyed, lissom. N'oung. clad in a gown ('Ui U'c 
wa^ no gown that had ever come into Red 
Deer. She stood bv tlic 
door, daintily hesitant on 
.seeing her brother in busi 
ness ('onvtrsation with a 
stranger, her hands behind 
her resting on the dooi 
knob, as if in dciubt 
whetluM* to retire. 

‘ ( ome in, my dear” 
.said d'ant. She came lor- 
ward smiling. “ Mr. 
Hocks, mv sister. Mt. 
Hocks is the manager of 
llu* mine , Anna.” 

riuis was Ho('ks 
the first of the 
(ommiinity to 
reicivc introdiic' 
lion to the 
beauty. It was 
niiK' o’clock whin 
he lelt Crocodile 
and went, elated, 
down the street 
to the saloon. 
Here he tumlilcd 
in upon a few 
miners and the 
two boy over- 
.seers drinking 
sjiarely, for last 
week’s wages 
were low' in their 
breei'hes })ockets, 
and such as ex- 
])cctcd Chiistmas 
iTinitlam es from 
far, ('old, iinap- 
prci'iative places 
c'alled “ home ” 
had no I re- 
ceived them yi't. 
Hocks slapped 
his new\s down among them. 

“ Say, boys, he’s the right .sort. 'I'here’s 
his birth certif’eate.” The visiting-card was 
tossed on to the bar for inspection. “And 
strike me if he ain’t brought the nii'est little 
daisy of a sister you ever .saw I ” 

Acclaim greeted this. 

“ She’ll be coming down to be shown 



“SHE STOOD HY THE DOOR, DAINTII Y HEMTANT ON SEEIN( 
HER BROTHER IN BUSINESS ( ONVEKSATION WTI H A sTRANOER.’ 
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round to - morrow, I should guess,** said 
Hocks. 

The two overseer boys drained their glasses 
and went home to wash and iron their shirts, 
and the saloon-keeper gave Hocks a free 
drink in return for such news as he had to 
exchange for it. 

And in the morning the girl came with her 
brother to the mine. She did not go down, 
only stood and shuddered on the brink of the 
yawning shaft, and talked to T locks and the 
English boys, refusing their eagcT offcTs of 
guidance and protection down l)el()u. So, 
very reluclantly, they had to leave her. 'I'he 
portly inspector dcsc'ended, ])ut he did not 
talk much, leaving mo<t of the technical 
chatter to the minc-managc*r and liis subor- 
dinates. They let out. incidc'Utally, rivers 
of information ; he drank the waters in. 

Jt was a golden winter morning, bitlcT 
cold and crystal clear ; sun shilling afar on 
the tops of great llrown and Hooker, snowed 
against a blue sky. The girl Anna went 
leisurely, fur-wrapped, through the dirty 
town. Loafers sliircd at her with admiration 
as c'lean as it was deep ; her sort was not 
often among tliem. Trumps of women, 
miners' hopeless wives, looked out alter 
her from frowzy dwellings. 'Hie saloon- 
keepers — there were two, a. great and a small, 
in the place — darted to the ir dc.>c)rs and lifted 
their hats. She* smiled at all ; a smile that 
had recklessness and dare-devilry liehind it, 
cloaked in her demure girlhood. Presently, 
her walk taking her past the station yard, 
she met, coming out of it, a kecn-faced young 
man in a hurry. 

He .slowed dowm and looked. She gave 
him one glance— seemingly cursory, as a girl's 
glance may bo, but taking him all in, as a 
girl's glanc'e cam. 'i'hcn she walked by 
leisurely, her hands in her muff and her ehin 
tucked into the fur at her throat. The young 
man turned hack into the yard and met the 
station-master. 

Here,** said he to the latter, without 
ceremony, “ who’s that girl ? ” 

“ Young lady’s the sister,” replied the 
station-master, “ of the feller as has got your 
boots on, Mr. Laycoc k.” 

” Eh ? Eh .^ *’ said the young man, after 
a pause. 

The station-master repeated his statement, 
and accepted a plug of tobacco from a very 
dandy pouch. 

“ Name of Tant,** he added. 

The young man thought for a while, look- 
after Anna’s receding figure. 

So she’s his sister,” he remarked*, by and 


by. “ And when did the company send Mr. 
Tant round ? ” 

‘ ” Came yesterday,’.’ replied the station- 
master. ” Went into C rocodile ; hired a 
China boy from the coal-yard. He's gone 
down with Hocks and the boys *s mornin’.” 

“ 'I'hat so ? ” murmured the young man. 

” Ah ! ” sa«(l the station-master. 'I'hen he 
brightened, hav^mg been anticipating a dull 
Christmas for Red Deer, and sighting now on 
the horizon a radiant little star of promi.se. 

Say. Mr. I.aycock, you come to fight ? ” 

“ Maybe,” replied Mr. Laycock. ” Maybe 
not. ’ 

“ He's got bulk,” urged the station-master, 
” hut you got the ware. Now% Mr. Laycock. 
Say, in the shed back of tlie coal-yard to- 
morrow mornin’, and wc’ll make a purse, 
ril guarantee y’ a ])ursc. Hoys'll hev got 
their ('hrisimas dollars 'n' all.'’ 

” Vou forget the ladv/’ said Mr. Layc'ock, 
walkinj* awav. 

I)isaj)pc)intecl, the station-master darned 
city manners, and made caiustic allusion to 
Mr. Layc'ock's last ])air of official hoots, as 
soon as the keen-fac*(‘d young nmn was well 
out of liearing. La\'rock went on, c'arrying 
his vadise. As his late informant had made 
it apparent that Croc'oclile was oexupied by 
his sLic'cessor in office, he betook himself to 
the primitive hotel i)ui1t right against the 
raibvay. There, baffiing the proprietor’s 
search for knowlcaige, and receiving similar 
(jueslions jrom barmaid and hostess, under 
guise of symj)athy, merely wath a secretive 
smile, ho booked a room and ascended to it. 
'Diere he sat down on the bed-edge and 
surveyed an interesting situation. 

The situation held various ])ossibilities : a 
telegram to the company ; a call to the nearest 
mounlcd-police station ; a fight in the shed 
behind the coal-yard on Christmas morning ; 
a show- up on the moment, and a general 
scrum. And there we mu.-^t, as Mr. Laycock 
had ol)served to the station-master, remember 
the lady. For the situation also held, more 
potent than anything else in it, black hair, 
blue eyes, a lissom young figure, and 
a .smile unequalled from Red Dter to 
Winnipeg. 

Sitting thus on the bed-edge, the young 
man drew^ from his pocket an opened letter 
and re-read it. The letter began : — 

” Dear Mr. Laycock, — As soon as you 
have finished inspection of the down-river 
mines, we wish you to move on to Red 
Deer and get on to Hocks, if possible before 
Xmas. Enclosed please find seasonable 
expre.ssion of our appreciation. — Faithfully, 
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I’he Winnipeg Consolidated Mines Co.*. 

And enclosed was a two-thousand-dollar bill, 
testifying to the company’s recognition of a 
smart and efficient servant. 

When J.aycock had eaten and drunk, he 
went out into the town to glean things. He 
said remarkably little, but he gleaned enough 


to stimulate his interest. He kept away 
from the mine and from range of Crocodile’s 
windows, and spent the afternoon between 
the two saloons. 

Jake was the big saloon-kee,per, and what 
he knew he imparted, not ill-j^leased by the 
downing of the young “ ’spec.’’ He said 
there was to be a little Christmas Eve party 
up at Crocodile, the new ^s])er.” being very 
social. Party was to start with a (liristmas- 
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tree, or something or ’nether lady-like> fof 
Miss Tant ; when she had retired, pqker WJMI 
to be the order of the night. “ Play's high 
as the boys like,” said the saloon-keeper* 
“ Tant, he ain't no strait-weskit. He ain’t 
in no holy orders, lie's one o’ ourseheili 
apparently. Hocks, he thinks a darned lot 
o’ 'I'ant.” 

'J'hese digs at his own degree of 
popularity the su])erseded inspec'lof 
received with his dry smile, and alter 
leeeiving went back to the hotel. 

“ I wouldn’t be s’prised 
after all,” said the salooiD 
keej)er, soliloquizing alter 
him, ” if it came to at* 
exhibition to-morrow'.” 

but jf Eaycoi'k meant 
fighting, it w'as not W'ith 
fists, as the saloon-keeper 
WTHikl have seen if lie 
could have looked at 
the inspecting- 
engine(T in his room 
ten minutes later. He 
sat again on the bed- 
edge, putting cart- 
ridges into one of the 
nicest little Colts ever 
made, and he still 
smiled. But the smile 
meant mischief. 

11 . 

The girl Anna was in 
a fro(’k that made the 
men ofien their eyes, 
with red ear-rings in 
her little ears, against 
a background ot (lusky 
hair, and high- heeled 
slippers. 'There were 
assembled the bigger 
saloon - keeper, the 
mine ~ manager, and 
the two overseers, all 
in best clothes and 
with pockets full of 
week’s wages, ('hrist- 
mas remittances, and any other coin 
they could get together, expectant ol a 
night’s deadly keen play. Anna opened the 
outer door to them herself, and brought the 
four staring creatures into the parlour. 
There v/ere placed ready- evidence of the 
inspector’s promise, if any were needed a 
table w ith cards upon it and chairs drawn \ip. 
The girl, hectic and beautiful, made a dainty 
gesture of scorn at these arrangements. 



MIE sat on the EET)-EI)C.E, riTTPINC CARTRIDGES INTO ONE OF THE 
NICEST LCn i E COl/rs EVER MADE.” 
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Amusing way to spend a night ! she 
smiled. “ But my brother says you’ll enjoy it.” 

Four hearty assent.s came. She went on : — 

“ But It’s my party first, gentlemen, and 
you’ll give me an hour’s pleasure i)efore 1 ’m 
sent to bed, eh ? I’ve prepared my C hrist- 
mas surprise in the kiU'hen, and we’re going 
to have some fun .l^eforc all this serious 
business — ?;/y kind of fun, eh, gentlemen ? 
I’m going to take you in one by one to have 
your ('hristmas sur[)rise ; and how you will 
surprise each other ! ” She laughed out 
gaily. “ Now, who. 1 wonder, shall have his 
little lucky-bag first ? ” 

She stood and wondered for a minute, 
finger on lip, blue eyes surveying them as they 
stood before her, sheepish, admiring; then 
chose the saloon-keeper. 

“ You first,” she said, delightfully ; 

you’re the biggest boy by far.” 

Amid the ready laugh that arose at this 
she slipped her slim hand into the saloon- 
koeper’s and led him to the door, the big man 
flu.shing and chuckling like a eluld. Over 
her .shoulder she glanced back deliciously at 
the others. 

“ Your time’s ('oming,” said she, as she 
disappeared. ” Wait in patien( c. Be good.” 

More laughter followed her. 'riiey sat down 
to wait. 

“ Isn’t she a little diamond ? ” said the 
mine-manager. 

The English I’loys were bright -eyed and 
roused from their accjuired dejection, 'i'hey 
drew deep breaths, chinked the money 
absently in their breeches pockets though 
blue eyes had for the moment put cards out 

of their heads and Vvailed in what patience 

they might till she came hack and cho.se the 
mine-manager. He was proud to hold the 
lady’s hand and to be led forth to the out- 
house, where she had prepared her girlish 
“ surprises.” 

The English boys sat silent, with memories 
that the girl Anna had conjured. Tt was 
perhaps six minutes before she returned. 
They sprang up on her entry, home manners 
recurring, and she slipped a hand through 
the arm of one. All her fate laughed but 
her eyes, and they looked anywhere but at 
the boys. 

It doe.sn’t matter which c omes first,” 
she said, leading out her choice. 

In five minutes she was back again. 

“ Last come, best served,” she told the 
remainder, with hectic spots of colour in her 
cheeks.^ “ You’ll get the biggest surprise of 
all, because, see, there’s all the others gone 
before you to increase it.” 


“ Lady of Mystery ” the overseer called 
her as .she led him through the back door 
from the house, across the yard or two of 
paving to the kitchen. The boys are very 
quiet,” said he while they went. She led 
him swif ly in, shut the door as swiftly upon 
his surprise, and shut out the sound of arising 
voices :from her cars with her hands pressed 
frantically upon them as .she fled back to the 
house. She ran through like a hunted thing 
to the parlour and, dropping into a chair at 
the table, put her fac'e down and let the tears 
come. The second overseer had seemed a 
nice boy. 

Knocking came suddenly upon the outer 
door. .She lifted her head quickly and^ 
listened, fear in her iace, until the knocking 
was repeated ; then she rose and went to 
open the door to a keen-faced young man 
who put his foot immediately over the 
thre.shold while she barred ingress. 

She remembered him instantly as the 
traveller she had met ( oming Irorn the .station 
in the morning. 

“ Who are you ? she nsked. “ And what 
do you want ? ” 

He answered the (jiiestion with another. 

“ You are Miss Anna Tixni ? ” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ T have come, very impertinently, to beg 
an invitation to your ('hristmas party.” 

‘‘ What possii)le right ” she began, 

defiantly. 

” No right,” said he, looking at her intently, 
with much admiration in the inlentne.ss. 1 
come as a suppli ml. I met you outside the 
.station this morning.” 

” Did you ? ” she .said, indifferently. He 
read the cons('iousness ol recogniMon in her 
face, however, and smiled a little. 

‘‘ May I come in ? ” 

Her eyes, that had avoided him, fla.shed up 
to his, 

“ No ! ” 

“ Whv ” 

“ Because I— I— 1 — ” 

“ I am sure that a lady will be kind to a 
lonely fellow at ('hrislmas-timc.” 

‘‘ 1 don’t want you. There ! ” 

“ Why don’t you \vant me ? ” 

“ Conc eit ! ” she laughed, with no mirth. 

‘‘ You’d be one too man}’. My brother ha.s 
visitors already ” 

“ 1 know^ Big jake, the manager, and the 
overseers.” 

She stared. 

“I’ve been all day here,” he added, and 
I heard. But where is everybody ? ” 

The house w^as indeed very quiet. The 
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girl pulled herself together and began to ex- 
plain something of a surprise gift scheme ; 
they were all in the kitchen at the * back ; 
presently they would play poker. The 
party was complete. Would he go away ? 

Her eyes cried “ Go ! ” and her hands moved 
as if with desire to push him outside. Mean- 
while his foot remained planted firmly on the 
threshold, and, looking at her, his own eyes 
became at once keener and softer. She 
looked afraid, her bosom heaving, her cheeks 
flushed. 

He shook his head. 

“ No, Tm coming in, please.’’ He smiled. 
“You don’t know how cheerful and sociable 
1 can be. Let me join the boys in the kitchen. 
And can’t you find a ‘ surprise ’ for me ? ” 

“ Oh ! I could find a surprise for you,” 
said she, recklessly. ^ 

but she would not move, so he laid his 
hands on her arms, put her gently baCk, and 
stepped into the passage. 

“ I won’t have you at my party ! ” she 
cried, stamping her foot. 

“ See here, little girl,” said Laycock, “ I’m 
going to join you to-night. Hark to me. 
I’m Laycock, inspecting-engineer to the 
Winnipeg Consolidated Mines Company. 
How’s that ? ” 

She looked ready to faint. He slipped an 
arm round her. 

“ Don’t be frightened of me,” he said, 
softly. 

“ I’m not frightened of you,” she gasped, 
pushing the arm awav. 

“ Well, then ? ” ' 

“ Don’t come in ! Go away, and call to 
see my brother in the morning.” 

“ I’m dead set on meeting him to- 
night.” 

She leaned against the wall, pinching her 
underlip between her finger and thumb, her 
eyes flickering. Laycock watched her keenly ; 
presently she met his glance. 

“Oh, very well,” she flung out. “ Come 
on, then.” 

Her cheeks fired again ; her bosom heaved. 
She caught his hand in slim, soft fingers. 
“ Come on ! ” 

She hurried him down the passage, averting 
her head so that he could barely get a glimpse 
of her clear-cut profile, only of a downward 
sweep of dusky hair on the nape of her neck, 
and of a small ear with a red ear-ring in it. 
The door of the outhouse was open, and light 
and subdued voices came from it. 

“ Go in,” she said to Laycock, giving him a 
little push as they crossed the threshold. 
She shut the door upon him immediately 
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and fled away. The engineer to tlH- 

door to pull it open again and call her btieb,Al 
and instantly came a quick voice behind hilh. 

“ Throw your hands up, sir ! ” 

You don’t trifle with an order like tlmt In 
the North-West, and it is prudence, tint 
cowardice, to obey it. Laycock threw hi» 
hands over his head and wheeled round, In’ 
place of the half-dozen or so men be had 
expected to sec were only two— a portly, 
ginger-haired fellow and a Chinaman. The 
ginger-haired man had him covered, 

The in spec ting-engineer cursed his own 
lack of imagination. 

“Now that you are in a suitaVile situation 
to answer questions politely,” said thn 
ginger-haired man, “ who are you, sir, 
anyway ? ” 

“I’m Laycock, inspector to the Winnipeg 
Mines Company.” 

“ Ah-h-h ! ” said Tant. 'l‘he t'hinee stood 
and smiled yellowly. 

” I needn’t ask, then,” said 'fant, “ to what 
I am indebted for the honour. I liadn‘t 
anticipated such a contingency as the conv 
pany sending round a man so close on (’hrist 
mas. I didn’t expect you, Mr, Laycock. 
Still, as you are here, my little sister did 
quite right in showing you in on me. I 
haven’t a great deal of time to spare, siiUT 
wc intend getting on the midnight train ; 
so we must proceed to holding questions. 
What have you on you ? ” 

“ Very little,” re[)lied the engineer, thank- 
fully. 

“ I’m sorry for that,” said Tant ; “ but 
•where you expect nothing a little seems a 
lot. As I said, wc didn’t expect you. My 
laic visitors came well provided, ajad left me 
well provided. Sounds like a conundrum, 
don’t it, Mr. Laycock ? Hut you’ll hev a 
better understanding preseiillv. Go very 
politely through the gentleman’s pockets, 
Jacky.” 

'fhe (’hinee approached, found the Colt 
almost first, and laid it away from reach on the 
table, smiling widely. 

“ Ah ! Oh ! ” said Tant, on that. “ Slow 
with your iron, rayther, Mr. Lay(‘ock, aren’t 
you ? ” 

“ I’m not reckoned so,” replied Mr. 1 -ay- 
cock, briefly. 

The Chinee went delicately over him, 
Laycock suffering it without physical resist- 
ance, though he went through most of a 
fairly exhaus ive vocabulary during the pro- 
cess. Tant sat and laughed with cocked 
revolver. When the Chinaman had relieved 
their visitor of a gold watch, a tie-ptn, some 
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dollar4)iUs, and loose dhiange^ he stood back 
and looked at his master. 

Tant nodded. ** Cut, Jacky,’’ said he. 

Jacky cut, and came back with a rope, 
click, and some strips of rag. 

** Vm afraid, Mr. Laycock,*’ said Tant, 
“ that we can^t be as considerate for your 
comfort as we would be under 
other circs. \Vc must tie you 
up.'* 

Thfe engineer expressed his 
opinion em- 
phatically. 

‘‘ YouM 
make your 
mother won- 
der, young 
man,” said 
Tant, “ if she 
heard you. 

*Fraid it must 
be done. Y’ 
see’’ — he 
squinted down 
his barrel, 
which had not 
wavered once 
it’s like 
this. I’m 
showing a 
clean pair of 
heels. I alius 
do. I’ll leave 
you alive and 
tied up till 
your friends 
find you, or 

’’ He 

opened his 
eyes wide and 
fixed them on 
Laycock's 
face. 

The China* 
man manipu- 
lated the rope 
and stick lo 
that in five 
minutes the 
engineer was 
trussed up like 
a fowl, in a sitting position, with his wrists 
tied down by his heels, his ankles bound, 
and a stick thrust under his knees lo hold 
They gagged* him ingeniously 
with iSi strips of rag. 

others are wearing the pear-shaped 
Tant explained,-, but weVe run 
and can’t treat you all alike.” 



SHie CAUGHT HIS HAND IN SUM, 
SOFT FINGHRS.” 


The others? Where were the others? 
Poor gagged, trussed, cheated wretches I 
Laycock’s brain was in a turmoil. He could 
not speak, but his eyes asked questions, 
which Tant answered. 

“ The Christmas party’s down at the 
bottom of the old prospecting shaft by the 

back garden 
here. You’ll 

. join ’em. Oh, 

; ' you won’t be 

lonely. It’ll 
be quiet, very 
quiet, but not 
in any ways 
lonely. We’ll 
let you down 
with a rope, 
and when 
the line 
gives out 
you’ll drop 
the rest. 

’ T a i n ’ t 
enough to 
hurt r ally. 
The bindings 
keep you to- 
gether nicely. 
Shaft’s not 
much more 
nor sixty feet 
deep, I should 
say. ’Course, 
as far’s my 
interest’s con- 
cerned, I 
might hev told 
Jacky jest to 
drop you in 
an’ let you 
bounce, but I 
don’t s a >' 
that. I go to 
the expense 
of a good 
my humanity. I’m 
humane, I am. Tek hold, 
Jacky.” 

One on either side of him, they 
bore the human bundle swiftly 
out to where, under the stars, the shaft 
yawned black. Tant had a last word of 
consolation to offer while Laycock swung 
over the edge. 

“ You’ll be found all right bime-by, my 
son, efter you’ve bed time for all seasonable 
re-flections. This old shaft’s got a com- 
municating channel With the pits. iFellers 
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struck up into it only a few weeks back, so 
that spry gentleman that manages the place 
informed me last night ; hole big enough for 
a man to creep through— if he’s lengthened 
out properly.” Fie laughed a little at the 
swinging bundle. ** beggo, Jacky,” he 
ordered. 

The rope slid through ihcir hands, they 
straining back on it, for the engineer was no 
light weight, his sparencss being made up 
for by big bone and muscle, 'lb I.aycock it 
seemed an eternity while he spun round at 
the end of that dangling rope. Suddenly 
his progress ceased. He guessed that he was 
going to drop, and he dropped, a fall of sihont 
twelve feet perhaps, on to some bundle much 
like himself. He rolled off, and touched 
another bundle, from which inarticulate 
grunts issued. 

Five of us ! said Laycock’s conscious- 
ness, and not one can help the others.” 
Somehow he worked into a sitting position, 
and so remained, merely bruised and sore, 
the binding-u[), us 'lant had prophesied, 
having saved any broken bones. 

He could look up and see, an illimitable 
distance above, something lighter than the 
surrounding blackness, which must be tlie 
sky, and set in that lighter something was a 
golden eye, which must l)e a star. 'I'ime 
passed invisil)ly. Now anrl again the others 
rolled against him, wrestling with their bonds, 
but he .sat still. He knew^ that by no effort 
could any of them loosen the knots that the 
('hinaman had lied ; it was better to save 
strength for the fast that was before them. 
He began to count ; no one would work to- 
morrow, and j)robably not the next day. 
'Fhat was forty-eight hours. A distant rumble 
came from above and quivered in the mine. 
That must be the midnight train, on which 
would slip away the ginger-haired man and 
that little blue-eyed devil of a girl. Women 
were — well, they were, 'fhey licked creation. 
But he remembered how she had tried to 
prevent his coming into ( rocodile. 

The train stopped, and passed over. 

It must be about ten minutes after twelve. 

Very soon after that a horrible little sound 
smote upon the engineer’.s practised ear. A 
liny swish — drip - trickle, away in the mine 
below. 

Water ! ” sang bis brain. 

He knew of the tiny leakages that had been 
watched for the past month. Supposing that 
mow— this very night — as if waiting for 
this hour— the flood-demon had broken loose ? 
Had the miners really tapped the eternal 



springs that fed Red Deer River ^ 
away? If so, could the water tht 

height of the floor of the prospecting 
or only fill the caverns below ? 

Drip— drip— drip. 

Laycock stayed quite .silent, with tbtj 
wonderful clearness and acuteness of hearing 
which falls upon a man if he is listcnmg for 
death. The whole working plans of the mine 
came into his head and fixed like a clear map, 
He knew the water could rise to them. Tw(» 
or three strangled grunts came from near by, 
and suddenly the other men, who had been 
quiet for some while, rolled against him and 
against each othtr, pulling at their bonds. 
They had heard it too, then. ' 

Swish — swish — swish, very faint. He 
began to wrestle will^ his own ropes in the 
catching panic,- and tried to work his jaws 
against the gag till the sweat roJed oil him 
and his heart laboured. Drip -drip went on 
fiendishly. It was ghastly cold, but no one 
of the labouring, panting men felt that. 
While they rolled and pulled, with praying 
hearts or cursing hearts, according to their 
calibre — 

Hi ! Hi ! Hi ! ” .sounded faintly, far 
away below. 

The men could feel each other listening 
intently through the darkness, though no 
one could call an answer back to that “ Hi ! 
Hi ! Hi ! ” It came again, nearer, in long, 
.shrill, echoing calls, repeated at intervals for 
perhaps a ejuarter of an hour, until it was near 
at hand. Each man hud somehow slued 
round in the direction ol the voue, and was 
watching for a light. In twenty minutes, 
that seemed eternity, a glimmer shone into 
the shaft and showed the opening llirough 
which it came — the tunnel sloping down 
into the bowels of the mine. The light 
brightened, and stooping through the narrow- 
ing passage came the girl Anna, grimed with 
coal, white with terror, soaked to her kripe^' 
with water, a knife in her hand, and a Davy 
safety lamp, more beautiful than the sun and 
moon and all the stars, slung round her neck. 
Through she crept panting, till she stood up^ 
right by them in the bottom of the shaft. 
'Fhey could see each other now, thrown there, 
trussed like fowls, tortured wi^ the still 
gags, aching and sweating ; the big saloon- 
keeper and the manager livid with tear ; the 
English boys looking wicked as devils j il)c 
engineer, still calm, trying to compel her with 
his eyes to release him first. For she was u 
little traitress among furious men, whom her 
baiting had made as wild beasts. 

As if knowing what, w^as in his 
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‘SHE STOOD IJI’KIOHT IIY THEM IN THE BOTTOM OF THE SHAFT/ 


may have been in hers loo — she came quickly silently, her eyes on his face, and he cut them 
to him, kneeled down, and, with cold fingers free — the English boys first, because they 
that ‘trembled against his face, tore off the were gentlemen and could be counted on lo 
calico. Then she sawed desperately through stand by a woman. By the lime the last 
his bonds and helped him up, stiff and bonds were cut and the last gag pulled out 
cramped, to his feet. > the drip-— drip was growing more steady and 

“Give me the knife T' he said, his freed insistent. Laycock put his arm round the 
voice echoing up the shaft. She gave it girl as she cowered against him* 
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** Wei!/’ he said, roughly, “ you’ve saved 
us ! ” 

“ Eflcr sending us down to death,” gritted 
the saloon-keeper. ‘‘ Mighty good, you hussy. 
Your reprieve’s arrived too late, bet you ! ” 
and began to swcsir horribly. 

Run ! ” she gasped, shaking against 
Laycock. Run ! The water’s coming up ! 
We’ve got to wade through to the other 
shaft.” 

It was no time for recrimination. They 
(Tcpt, one by one, through the passage, an 
overseer first with the lamp, the others 
stooping after him, Laycock last with the 
girl, lie was filled with a grim, mad desire 
to save her, and he let the others test the 
foothold. It was a race for life through the 
rising water, in ghostly dimness, through the 
ec hoing ( averiis ; but the boy who led them 
knew his ground, inc h by inch, and he never 
stopped. Now and again they had to bend 
low under the black roof, and then the water 
touched their chins. Ibe engineer had the 
girl’s waist gripped in his arm, and dragged 
her on till, soused and grimy, the whole party 
stood under the shaft ; and the cage hung 
there. 

“ How’re we to get up ? ” said the manager, 
hoarsely. 

d'he girl answered him. How I came 
down. Our ( hinee boy is up on top, working 
that. For Heaven’s sake don’t frighten him 
till we get on ground. I’ve jiromised him a 
twcnty-dollar bill when he brings us up. 
For Heaven’s sake, men, not a word ! ” 

They crowded in and she .sent her voice, 
loud and shrill, up the .shaft. The cage 
creaked up, and through it, as they neared 
the top, they could see the C'hinee, sick-white 
under the moon, shivering with trepidation 
and impelled only by ('upidity, working it. 

“ Givee mo, missee ! ” he screamed, before 
the men could tumlde out. She flung some- 
thing from the bo.som of her frock to him and 
he caught it and scudded away like the wind. 
They tore after him, swearing, all but Laycock, 
and he stayed with the girl. The two stood 
there, wet and silent, for full half a minute, 
with a strange consciousness of each other 
swaying upon them. At last : — 

“ 'I'hey’ll never catch Jacky,” said Laycock. 

What w-w-will they d-d-do ? ” 

'Fhey’ll go home and change their wet 
clothes, and drink and sleep,” he answered, 
looking at her with his keen, soft eyes. ” You 
wiil do so too.” 

He hurried her to deserted Crocodile. She 
could direct him to matches, and he lighted a 
gas-stove and set pn water. When he had 
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finished these tasks he .saw her faljen Into a 
chair, utterly exhausted, watching his move- 
ments. 

“ Afraid, little girl ? ” he asked, coming to 
her. 

“ I’m alone,” she answered. 

He understood that. 

Your brother went on the train, I s’posc ? 
Why didn’t you run too, eh ? 

” ’Cause you were down the mine lor 
Christmas,” she ripped out. 

“ Eh ? Eh ? ” said Layc'ock, slowly. 

“ And when we got to the station 1 ran oil. 
Jeremy said something about the. watiu 
puflhi ” 

“ So you came back ? ” 

She nodded. 

“ I shall have to leave you alone lo-nighl,” 
he .said. ” Take off your wcl clothes at once. 
Make coffee. Drink anything strong yoirve 
got. Lock all the dt>ors. And he started 
to go, but looked round, smiling qiieerly-' ” 1 
shall come hack too.” 

The inspecting-engineer went to the hotel, 
and haltered on the door till someone came 
dowui cursing to let him in. 'i’hen he sent for 
a bottle of whisky, drunk most of it, changed 
his clothes, and found his second revolver, 
lie .sat on the bed-edge priming it, as he had 
done with his little ( olt a lew hours before, 
and again he smilerl. He did not go to bed, 
but slipped out of th(‘ hotel about five o’c lock, 
and kept a vigil on Crocodile’s door-step, lie 
was afraid, for the next few hours, lor the 
girl. But his late companions in peril had 
gone home and drunk themselves to warmth 
and sleep with a.s much whisky as they had 
handy. 

And as he still leaned up against the door, 
about eight o’clock thc're came clipping over 
the hills into Red Deer a superintendent of 
the Mounted Police and two men, on tired 
horses, seeking their Christmas breakfast, 
having been out all night after cattle raiders. 
To them came a keen-fac’ed, grint young man, 
who laid before them briefly such an extra- 
ordinary story as is (luile c ommon or garden 
chronicle in the North-West, prefacing his 
narrative with : ” I’m Laycock, inspec ting- 
engineer to the Winnipeg Mines (bmpany,” 
and ending it by : ” And, Mr. Superintendent, 
1 want those two men of yours to close the 
two saloons till those boys who’rc just waking 
up have seen round things a bit. U fhe town 
gets drunk this morning, it gets mad ! ” 

So when Big Jake awoke he found on his 
door-step a weary policeman with a business 
carbine, and when the overseers and the 
mine-manager trooped thither pn waking to 
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drink over their grievances, they found no 
drink to bciiad. The same conditions pre- 
vailed at the other saloon down town. Lay- 
cock had gone back to Crocodile. 

The girl let him in, then walked before him 
into the parlour, and there turned and faced 
him. 

What shall I do ? *’ she began. 

Take my orders ? ’’ he asked, in a whisper. 

They were reading ea(‘h other’s eyes. The 
same tremendous thing was smiting each at 
the same moment. Layco/k was a j)hilo- 
sopher who did no', fight the divine and 
irrevocable. He took the girl into his arms 
and kissed her. 


Eat the breakfast Til make,” said he. 

They were eating the breakfast— rather, 
looking at it, or, rather, looking at each other 
across it — when four angry men trooped to 
the door. They had hall the angry town 
behind them, but, thanks to the hungry 
policemen on the saloon door-steps, every man 
was sober as a judge. They flung the door 
open without preliminaries, and walked in 
upon Laycock and the siren. The inspecling- 
engincer stood up, with something polished 
gleaming in his right hand. His left reassur.d 
Anna. 

“ If tlicre's any acc^ount to .settle, gentle- 
men,” .said he, “ that’ll be niy affair.” 



“‘IJf TlUCJtri's ANY ACCOUNT TO SEn|.li, r.KNT|.EMKN, SAll) UK, ‘ IHAllK BK MY AFFAIR.’ 



jvusKin on Pictures* 

Some of the finest passages in Ruskin's works— passages unique of their kind in the English langtiag^ * 
consist of descriptions of certain paintings which had moved him either to admiration or dislike^ ‘ 
it must often have happened that the reader of these descriptions has never seen the picture referrtsd 
to, and that he has felt that to have a reproduction of the painting before him as he reads would 
add immensely to his interest. The following article is an attempt to satisfy this feeling in the ca^e 
of some of the best-known examples of the kind. 



El’ us si art with tlic famous descrip- 
linn of Turner’s “Slave Sliip ’ — a 
j)irture with whicli very few per^ms 
in tliis country are familiar. It has 
been for many years in America, and 
die reproduction of it whicli w'e arc 
able to fjive lielow cannot fail to 
be of jrreal interest to all lovers 
of art. Here is the well-known passage from 
“ Modern l\ainters ” — a passaj^c of wlucli it is not 
too much to say that it is as j^reut a work of its 
kind as the picture it describes - 

‘^1 think the noblest sea that liirner has 
ever painted, and, if so, the noblest cer- 
tainly ever painted by man, is that of 
^Thc Slave Ship.^ It is a sunset on the 


Atlanlit', after prolon^zed .storm; hut the 
storm is partially lulled, and the torn and 
streaming rain-clouds arc moving in sraih l 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the 
night. 'Fhc whole surfac e of sea included lit 
the picture is divided into two ridges ol 
enormous swell, not high, nor loc’al, Init h 
low broad heaving of the whole ocean, like' 
the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath 
after the torture of the Storm. Between thc‘se 
two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful 
but glorious light, the intense and lurid splen 
dour which burns like gold, and Imthes like 
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THE OLD SHEPHERD’S CHIEF MOURNER. From the Pointing by Undioor. 

From a Plmtopraph hu F Ilanf»tnr»oh 


blood. Along this fiery path and valley 
the tossing waves by which the swell of the 
sea is restles.sly divided lift themselves in 
dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, eac h casting 
a faint and ghastly shadow behind it along 
the illumined foam. They do not rise every- 
where, but three or four together in wild 
groups, fitfully and furiously, as the under 
strength of the swell compels or permits 
them ; leaving between them treacherous 
spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted 
with green and lamp-like fire, now flashing 
back the gold of the declining sun, now fear- 
fully dyed from above with the undistinguish- 
able images of the burning clouds, which fall 
upon them in flakes of crimson and scarlet, 
and give to the reckless waves the added 
motion of their own fiery flying. Purple and 
blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers 
are cast upon the mist of night, which gathers 
cold and low, advancing like the shadow of 
death upon the guilty* ship as it labours 
amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts 
written upon the sky in lines of blood, girded 
with condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its 
flaming flood with the sunlight, and, cast far 

is a slaver, throwing her slaves ov?rlx;>arc}. The near 
Stu ^Dcumbercd with corpses, 


along the desolate heave of the sepulchral 
waves, incarnadines the multitudinous .sea.’^ 
In RuskinS view i)ainting is a language to convey 
that beinfj the greatest painting wherein most 
ideas are conveyed. This, of course, is not the view 
of most artists, who value technique (juitc apart from 
subject. I^ut here is Ruskin’s point of view, as set 
forth by llie example of Landseer’s picture, “ Tlie 
Old Shephcnl’s ('hief Mourner ” ; — 

Take, for instance, one of the most perfect 
poems or pictures (I use the words as syno- 
nymous) which modern times have seen : 
‘ The Old Shejdierd’s ('hief Mourner/ Here 
the exquisite execution of the glossy and 
crisp hair of the dog, the bright sharp touch- 
ing of the green bough beside it, the clear 
painting of the wood of the coffin and the 
folds of the blanket, arc language — language 
clear and expressive in the highest degree. 
But the close pressure of the dog’s breast 
against the wood, the convulsive clinging of 
the paws, which has dragged the blanket oflf 
the trestle, the total powerlessness of the 
head laid, close and motionless, upon its fpWs, 
the fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter 
hopelessness, the rigidity of repose which 
marks that there has been no motion nor 
change in the trance of agony since the last 
blow was struck on the coffin-lid, the quiet- 
ness and gloom of the chamber, the spectacles 
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marking the place where the Bible was last 
closed, indicating how lonely has been the 
life, how unwatched the departure, of him 
who is how laid solitary in his sleep — these 
are all thoughts — thoughts by which the 
picture is separated at once from hundreds 
of equal merit, as far as mere painting goes, 
by which it ranks as a work of high art, and 
stamps its author, not as the neat imitator 
of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a 
drapery, but as the Man of Mind.’’ 

Let us next take an example of Kuskin’s method of 
treating a picture whicli, for some rciuson or other, he 
disliked. The following is an extract from his descrip- 
tion of ('laude’s painting, “ The Marriage of Isaac and 
Rebecca.” The biting satire of the opening is not 
less characteristic than the unforgettable description 
of the Campagna with whicli it ends : — 


drive his flock so near the dancers, ih^ 
dancers will certainly frighten the ciittle, 
But when we look farther into the picture, 
our feelings receive a sudden and wlent 
shock, by the unexpected appearance, amidst 
things pastoral and musical, of the military } 
a number of Roman soldiers riding in on 
hobby-horses, with a leader on foot, apfm^^ 
rently encouraging them to make an imme- 
diate and decisive charge on the musicians, 
Beyond the soldiers is a c'ircular temple, in 
exceedingly bad repair; and close beside it, 
built against its very walls, a neat water mill 
in full work. By the mill flows a large river 
with a weir all across it. The weir has not 
been made for the mill (for that receives its 
water from the ’hills by a trough carried over 



The foreground is a piece of very lovely 
and perfect forest scenery, with a dance of 
peasants by a brook-side ; quite enough sub- 
ject to form, in the hands of a master, an im- 
pressive and complete picture. On the other 
side ofHhe brook, however, we have a piece 
of pastoral life ; a man with some bulls and 
goats tumbling head foremost into the water, 
owing to some sudden paralytic affection of 
all their legs. Even this group is one too 
many ; the shepherd had no business to 


the temple), but it is particularly ugly and 
monotonous in its line of fall, and the water 
below forms a dead-looking pond, on which 
some people are fishing in punts. The banks 
of this river resemble in contour the, later 
geological formations around London, (on- 
stituted chiefly of broken pots and oysler-- 
shijlls. At an inconvenient distance from the 
water-side stands a city, composed of twent \'- 
five round towers and a pyramid. Beyond 
the city is a handsome bridge ; beyond the 
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bridge, part of the Campagna, with fragments 
of aqueducts ; beyond the Campagna, the chain 
of the Alps ; on the left, the cascades of Tivoli. 

Let us analyse the separate subjects a little 
in this ideal work of Claude’s. Perhaps there 
is no more impressive scene on earth than 
the solitary e<tcnt of the Campagna of Rome 
under evening light. Let the reader imagine 
himself for a moment withdrawn from the 
sounds and motion of the living world, and 
sent forth alone into this wild and wasted 
plain. The earth yields and crumbles beneath 
his foot, tread he never so lightly, for 


Watch-towers of dark clouds stand steadfastly 
along the promontories of the Apennines, 
From the plain to the mountains, the shat- 
tered aqueducts, pier beyond pier, melt into 
the darkness, like shadowy and countless 
troops of funeral mourners, passing from a 
nation’s grave.” 

Such a passage as the following is an excellent 
example of the same kind of treatment, and also of 
the vast increase of interest which the reader feels when 
the picture and its cleta Is are before him as he reads : — 

1 suppose there is no event in the whole life 
of Christ to which, in hours of doubt or fear. 



THE CHARGE TO PETER, From the Cartoon by Raphael. 

From a PhoUtgraph supplied by Mansell. 


its substance is white, hollow, and carious, 
like the dusty wreck of the bones of 
men. The long knotted grass waves and 
tosses feebly in the evening wind, and the 
shadows of its motion shake feverishly along 
the banks of ruins that lift themselves to the 
sunlight. Hillocks of mouldering earth heave 
afound him, as if the dead beneath were 
struggling in their sleep ; scattered blocks of 
black stone, four-square, remnants of mighty 
edifiCi^s, not one left upon another, lie upon 
thto to keep them down. A dull purple 
poisonoui^ haze stretches level along the 
desert^ veiling its spectral wrecks of massy 
ruln^ on whose rents the red light rests, like 
fire on defiled altars. The blue ridge 
the Alban Mount lifts itself against a 
space of green^ clear^ qulpt sky. 


men turn with more anxious thirst to know the 
close facts of it, or with more earnest and 
passionate dwelling upon every syllable of its 
recorded narrative, than Christ’s showing Him- 
self to His disciples at the Lake of Galilee. 
There is something pre-eminently open, 
natural, full fronting our disbelief in this 
manifestation. The others, recorded after the 
Resurrection, were sudden, phantom-like, 
occurring to men in profound sorrow and 
wearied agitation of heart ; not, it might seem, 
safe judges of what they saw. But the agita- 
tion was now over. They had gone back to 
their daily work, thinking still their business 
lay net-wards, unmeshed from the literal rope 
and drag. ‘ Simon Peter saith unto them, 
I go a-fishing.” They say unto him, We 
also go with the^.” ’ True words enough, 
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xind having far echo beyond those Galilean 
hills. That night they caught nothing ; but 
when the morning came, in the clear light 
of it, behold a figure stood on the shore. 
They were not thinking of anything but their 
fruitless hauls. They had no guess who it 
was. It asked them simply if they had caught 
anything. They said ‘No’; and it tells 
them to cast yet again. And John shades 
his eyes from the morning sun with his hand, 
to look who it is ; and, though the glinting 
of the sea, too, dazzles him, he makes out 
who it is at last ; and poor Simon, not to be 
outrun this time, tightens his fisher’s coat 
about him, and dashes in over the nets. One 
would have liked to see him swim those 
hundred yards and stagger to his knees on 
the beach. 

“ Well, the others get to the beach too, in 
time, in such slow way as men in general do 
get, in this world, to its true shore, much 
impeded by that wonder! ul ‘ dragging the net 
with fishes ’ ; l)at they get there- seven of 
them in all— first the Denier, and then the 
slowest believer, and then the quickest be- 
liever, and then the two throne-seekers, 
and two more, we know not who. 

“ 'I'hey sit down on the shore face to face 
with Him, and eat their broiled fish as He 
bids. And then, to IkHer, all dripping still, 
shivering and amazed, staring at (’hrist in 
the sun, on the other side of the coal fire 
— thinking a little, perhaps, of what happened 
by another coal fire, when it was colder, and 
having had no word once changed with him 
by his Master since that look of His — to him, 
so amazed, comes the question, ‘ Simon, 
lovest thou Me ? ’ 1 ry to feel that a little, 

and think of it till it is true to you ; and then 
take up that infinite monstrosity and hypo- 
crisy — Raphael’s cartoon of ‘'fhe Charge to 
Peter.’ Note, first, the bold fallacy — the 
putting all the Apostles there, a mere lie to 
serve the Papal heresy of the Petrie supremacy, 
by putting them all in the background while 
Peter receives the charge, and making them 
all witnesses to it. Note the handsomely- 
curled hair and neatly-tied sandals of the 
men who had been out all night in the sea- 
mists and on the slimy decks. Note their 
convenient dresses for going a-fi.shing, with 
trains that lie a yard along the ground, and 
goodly fringes — all made to match — an 
apostolic fishing costume. Note how Peter 
especially (whose chief glory was in his wet 
coat girt about him, and naked limbs) is 
enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to kneel 
and hold his keys with grace. No fire of 
^.o^ls all, nor lonely mountain shor^, but 


a pleasant Italian landscape, full of ahd J 
churches, arid a flock of sHeej) to 
at; and the whole group of 
round Christ, as they would have Iwh 
naturally, but straggling away in i line^ that 
they may all be shown. 

The simple truth is that the moment we 
look at the picture we feel our Ixslief of 
whole thing taken away. 'Fhere is, visibly, 
no possibility of that group ever havitig 
existed, in any place, or on any ocdisi^at. 
It is all a mere mythic absurdity and fa<icd 
concoction of fringes, muscular arms, ami 
curly heads of Greek philosophers.” 

Here Is another exiimjile of the point of view thtU 
ideas are the most important <|ua]ity of pirliiiTH, It 
is based on a work wliic h many t'riiicv consider the 
finest in the world — Tinlorctto’s “ rnidlixioti ” i-**' 

“The most exquisite instance of imagin- 
ative power occurs in an incident in the 
background of ‘ The Cruciiixion.’ J will not 
insult this marvellous picture by an effort at 
a verbal account of it. Hut Tintoret here, 
as in all other cases, penetrating into the root 
and deep places of his suhjt^ct, despising all 
outward and bodily appearances of pain, and 
seeking for some means of expressing, not 
the^rack of nerve or sinew, but ihi' fainting 
of the deserted Son of God Itclore His Eloi 
cry, and yet feeding himstdf utterly unequal 
to the expression of tliis by the rountenahircs 
has, on the one hand, filled his picture with 
such various and impetuous muscular exer- 
tion, that the body of the Crucified is, by com- 
parison, in perfect repose, and. (*n the other, 
has cast the countenance altogether int<» 
shade. But the Agony is told by this, and 
by this only ; that, though there yet remains 
a chasm of light on the mountain horizon 
where the earthquake darkness clos(;s upon 
the day, the broad and sunlike glory about 
the head of the Redeemer has beexane wan, 
and of the colour of ashes. 

“ But the great painter felt he had something 
more to do yet. Not only that Agony of the 
Crucified, but the tumult of the people, that 
rage which invoked His blood upon them and 
their children. Not only the brutality of the 
soldier, the apathy of the Centurion, or any 
other merely instrumental cause of the Divine 
suffering, but the fury of His own people, the 
noise against Him of those for whom lie died, 
were to be set before the eye of the 
standing, if the power of the picture was to be 
complete. This rage, be it remoipbered, 
was one of disappoint^ pride; and the 
disappointment dated essentially ir<m the 
time when, but five days before, the King oil 
Zion comcj and was received with bpsaithpts; 
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riding upon an ass, and a 
colt the foal of an ass. To 
this time, then, it was neces- 
sary to direct the thoughts, 
for therein are found both 
the cause and the character, 
the excitement of, and the 
witness against, this mad- 
ness of the people. In the 
shadow behind the cross a 
man, riding on an ass colt, 
looks back to the multitude, 
while he points with a rod 
to the C'hrist Crucified. I’he 
ass is feeding on therewwaw/^ 
of withered palm-leaves 


Onre again a picture by the 
same ])ainter — “ 'Die Lrist Judg- 
ment ” gives him an ojijiortii- 
nit}? for one of the most impres- 
sive )>assages ever conceived 

Hy Tintoret only has 
this unimaginable event 
been grappled with in its 
Verity ; not typically nor 
symbolically, but as they 
may sec it who shall not 
sleep, but be changed. 
Only one traditional cir- 
cumstance he has received 
with Dante and Mit'hael 
Angelo, the Boat of the 
C'ondemncd ; but the im- 
petuosity of his mind bursts 
out even in the adojition 
of his image ; he has not 
stofipcd at the scowling 
ferryman of the one, nor 
at the sweeping blow and 
demon dragging of the 
other, but seized Hylas- 
like by the limbs, and tear- 
ing up the earth in his 
agony, the victim is dashed 
into his destruction : nor 
is it the sluggish Lethe, nor 
the fiery lake that bears 
the cursed vessel, but the 
oceans of the earth and 
the waters of the firma- 
ment gathered into one 
white, ghastly cataract ; 
the river of the wrath of 
God, roaring down into 
the gulf where the world 
has melted with its fer- 
vent heat, choked with the 
ruin of nations, and the 
limbs of its corpses tossed 
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THE LAST JUDGMENT. ^ ^ Em. d,. PUilSw W 

Prom a Photograph bg And^raotk 

out of its whirling, like water-wheels. Bat- kneaded anatomies, that crawl, artdi startle, 
like, out of the holes and caverns and shadows and struggle up among, |he putrid weeds, with 
of the earth, the bones gather and the clay the clay clinging tu .tfeit clotted bijiird and 
heaps heave, rattling and adhering into half- their heavy eyes sealed by the earth (kraness 
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yet, lik0 his of ojd'who wfent h^way unseeing 
to the Siloam Pool ; shaking?il|f one by one 
the dreams of the prison-house, hardly hearing 
the clangour of the trumpets of the armies 
of God, blinded yet more, as they awake, 
by the white light of the new Heaven, until 
the great vortex of the four winds bears up 
their bodies to the judgment seat ; the 
Firmament is all full of them, a very dust ot 
human souls, that drifts, and floats, and falls 
in the interminable, inevitable light; the 
bright clouds are darkened with them as with 
thick snow, currents of atom life in the 
arteries of heaven, now soaring up slowly, and 
higher and higher still, till the eye and the 


The dragon is drawn from {load to tail, vulture 
eyes, serpent teeth, forked tongue, fiery crest, 
armour, claws, and- coils as grisly as may be ; 
his den is drawn, and all the' dead bones in it, 
and all the savage forest country about it far 
and wide ; we have him, from the beginning 
of his career to the end, devouring, rampant, 
victorious over whole armies, gorged with 
death ; we are present at all the preparations 
for his attack, see him receive his death-wound, 
and our anxieties are finally becalmed by 
seeing him lie peaceably dead on his back. 

'‘All the time we have never got into the 
dragon heart, we have never once felt real 
pervading horror, nor sense of the creature’s 



JASON. 


From Turner*! “Liber Studiorum.'* 

Frvm a Photograph nupplied by Mansell. 


thought can follow no farther, borne up, 
wingless, by their inward faith and by the 
angel powers invisible, now hurled in count- 
less drifts of horror before the breath of their 
cortdeuitiation/’ 

A point on which Ruskin laid much stress is the 
marmer in which a great jminler gets to the heart 
of his and how his ideas are realized and 

tiiade alive by flte power of imagination. This is one 
of e*WF<^T«mer’s ** Jason ** 

Rets^'5 illustrations to Schilleris 
Drachen^ we have an 
mstauc^i indeed, but char- 

^ctc?ristiCi :^d to our present purpose, 
of the detailing, fini^ing action of the fancy. 


being ; it is throughout nothing but an ugly 
composition of claw and scale. Now take up 
Turner’s ‘Jason’ (‘Liber Studiorum’), and 
observe how the imagination can concentrate 
all this, and infinitely more, ioto one moment. 
No far forest counfry, ho secret path, nor cloven 
hills ; nothing but a;^e»m of pale horizontal 
sky, that broods over pleasant places far away, 
and sends in, through the wild overgrowth 
of the thicket, a ray of broken daylight into 
the hopeless pit. No flaunting plumes nor 
brandished lances, but stem purpose in the 
turn of the crestless helmet, visible victory 
in the drawing back of the prepared right arm 
behind the steady point. No more daws, 
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#i6r t^th, nor manes, nor stinp^g taUs. We 
have the dragon, like everything else, by the 
middle. We need see no more of him. All 
his horror is in that fearful, slow, griding 
upheaval of the single coil Spark after 
spark of it, ring after ring, is sliding into the 
light, the slow glitter steals along him step by 
step, broader and broader, a lighting of funeral 
lamps one by one, quicker and quicker ; a 
moment more, and he is out upon us, all crash 
and blaze, among those broken trunks — but 
he will be nothing then to what he is now/’ 

Bui, after all, Ruskin wa«; at his j^reatest as a poet 
— ^for a poet he was, although he did no; write in verse, 
but in “ that other harmony of prmc.’’ Lei us end, 
as we l)egan, with a description of a ship at sea. Few 
lovelier })oenis exist in the world than his elegy on the 
old TM'raire : — 

Of all pictures of subjects not visibly 
involving human pain, this is, 1 believe, the 
most pathetic that was ever painted. Those 
sails that strained so full bent into the 
battle — that broad bow that struck the surf 
aside, enlarging silently in steadfast haste, full 
front to the shot, resistless and without reply 
— those triple ports whose choirs of flame rang 
forth in their courses, into the fierce revenging 


monotone, which, when it died away^^ hf% m 
answering voice to rise any more uporf the 

against the strength of £nglana'T><:^tHoie 
sides that were wet with the long runlets of 
English life-blood, like press-planks at vintage, 
gleaming goodly crimson down to the cast ami 
clash of the washing foam— those pale masts 
that stayed themselves up against the war- 
ruin, shaking out their ensigns through the 
thunder, till sail and ensign drooped — steep 
in the death-stilled pause of Andalusian air, 
burning with its witness-cloud of human souls 
at rest — surely for these some sai red care 
might have been left in our thoughts — some 
quiet space amidst the lapse of English 
waters ? 

Nay, not so. We have stern keepers to 
trust her glory to — the fire and the worm. 
Never more shall sunset lay golden robi? on 
her, nor starlight tremble on the waves that 
part at her gliding. Perhaps, where the low 
gate opens to some cottage-garden, the tired 
traveller may ask, idly, why the moss grows 
so green on its rugged wood ; and even the 
sailor's child may not answer, nor know, that 
the night-dew lies deep in the war-rents of 
the wood of the old Ttmiraire'' 



Tke Last Caprice. 

By AUSTIN PHILIPS anj PETER MACAIRE. 

Illustrated l>y Dudley Hardy, R.I. 


HE was safe ; she was out of 
danger. The news of the 
operation and the ailment had 
paled before the last murder 
and the latest racing ; was 
relegated to the penultimate 
line of the posters ; gave 
London the news of 
her in lettering no 
longer monstrous, 
but modest, decent, 
restrained. And she, 
the idol of Covent 
Garden, the adored 
of opera-goers, lay, 
white, pillow- 
propped, and conva- 
lescent, on the great 
couch in that large, 
luxurious room. 

Outside, the roar of traffic, far-off and faint ; 
straw in the roadway, many-layered, lavishly- 
sirewn. A night in late November, typical 
of winter London, death - dealing, male- 
ficent, poisonous ; making the strong faint- 
hearted ; starkly, implacably seeking out 
and setting finger upon the heart and 
lungs of the weak. Within, romance and 
comfort, a wide hearth, a glowing wood-fed 
fire. Walls heavy with drapings ; the silk- 
shaded lights that soothe. Floors soft to 
tread upon with their Eastern, heavy-lying 
rugs. The room itself boudoir, studio, library, 
study ; each of these things and none of 
them, but to Kate Risalba meaning, most 
sweetly, Home. 

The nurse, neat -gowned, white -capped, 
and freckled, rose from a corner of the 
settle. Then she took a slate from a tiny 
table and pushed it, with its string-hung 
pencil, into the patient^s hand. 

Is there anything else you would like? 
I am going down to dinner. 1 shall not be 
more than half an hour at the most.’^ 

The soft, carefully-chosen pencil crumbled 
its quick reply 

** I W6uld like that book of Hichens on the 
bopk^se by the fire. And the telegrams and 
le1^$ that hate come since lunch.’’ 


The nurse, searching, found the red-covered 
book and set it gently in the patient’s lap. 
Then she lifted and carried to the couch-side 
the tiny escritoire. 

“ There ; there is what you want. I shall 
be back in twenty-five minutes. Her^ ” — 
the silken rope was laid across the soft pillow 
— '' here is the bell. Ring for me, please, if 
you want me.” 

Kate Risalba — Risalba, as the world called 
her — sighed her thankfulness aloud. She 
loved and admired the bronze-haired little 
woman as efficient people love and admire 
their like. But she wanted loneliness, soli- 
tude, as only, sometimes, the artist can. And, 
these ten days — since the eve of the operation 
— she had been surrounded by alien folk. 

It had come to her unexpectedly, the need 
of it ; it had been sprung upon her without 
warning by the specialist to whom she had 
gone. “ An operation immediately ; a prob- 
able, an almost certain, cure. A month of 
singing-silence ; a fortnight’s respite for the 
speaking voice. Then all as well as ever ; 
better, indeed, than you have been for many 
months. Shirk the operation, forego it — 
and in a year you sing no more. Choose, 
Madame Risalba— -for you the decision — I can 
only give you advice ! ” 

She had chosen, and the operation had 
succeeded ; she was safe ; she was out of 
the wood. Only deliberate carelessness — 
voicc-suicide by the use of her vocal cords 
before the stern-la wed limit should expire — 
could harm her now. She knew — as no 
one else knew — how much there trembled 
in the scales. Riches against poverty ; every- 
thing against nothing ; life against living 
death. For she was the most extravagant 
woman in either hemisphere, and her solitary 
asset was her priceless, fugitive voice. 

She had begun as an Academy student ; in 
those days the most disciplined of pupils, less 
than any woman the slave of extravagance ; 
the victim of caprice. Early - orphaned, 
scarcely-relationed, grit, sheer grit, nothing 
but that could have hacked a way through 
disappointments and obstacles, handicaps 
and misfortunes, made trebly difficult by a 
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all the world a - talk. She indulged the 
least mad impulse^ gratified every folly and 
whim ; drew cheques of colossal magnitude 
upon her banking account of earning capacity 
and health. She worked hard as ever, was 
as industrious as in her student’s hours. Yet 
she knew everyone, went everywhere, did 
everything, entertained wastefully, spent as 
Vol.xliL~6a 


to art. At the hour of her first great triumph 
Love had threatened his spell. 

She knew herself to the heart’s core ; and 
of herself she was afraid. She, had 
loved deeply; she had had the thought 
of marriage, but saw plainly all that 
marriage must mean. It meant, for her, 
retirement, the relinquishing of popubrity 
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and fame. By halves she could do nothing ; 
it had never been her way. She could not 
serve two masters ; she must give herself 
to her work or to her husband with all her 
heart and soul. Fame and popularity seemed 
her life\s blood. She retained them ; she 
prepared to send love away. She achieved 
this as she achieved all things which had been 
her desire. Save, only, one. That thing, 
forgetfulness. 

Now quickly, determinedly, she took from 
the escritoire the high-heaped telegrams and 
letters, set the telegrams aside for a moment, 
and opened the letters first. When letters 
and envelopes were tossed floorwards, the 
buff-covered missives had their turn. She 
opened them idly, esteeming them little, say- 
ing to herself, in the act of it, “ Real friends 
write, not wire ! ’’ 

Five, ten, twenty of them, ( overs alike and 
contents, crumpled, flat-lying, crinkled, lay 
anyhow before her, patching the silken cover- 
let with orange and grey. Another cover 
torn open ; one more unfolded page. A 
reading, swift and careless ; a gasp, an 
exclamation, a re-reading ; a cry of terror, 
a sitting bolt upright ; an effort immense 
and fruitless to read, a third time, words that 
leaped towards her, danced backward, then, 
in a sea of terror, seemed to swim away. She 
reeled ; she stood vertiginous ; breathless, 
dizzy , and sick. The flimsy, outstretched paper 
crackled in its passage through the air. And 
now the words that had danced backward, 
that had fled upon terror’s tide, seemed, as it 
were, flung forward, shouting their message 
of death : — 

“ Mr, Corrie Stuart fatally wounded in motor 
accident. He demands you. He is sinking 
fast,-— Nurse Garnett, Les Luncs, Si. Ives.” 

And of a sudden the artist in her died — or 
was drugged to death’s semblance. The 
woman in her was re-born, made new. Fame ? 
Fame was not. Wealth ? Wealth was for- 
gotten. Recognition, popularity ! Did such 
things exist ? For eight years she had 
crushed Love back to her heart’s remotest 
wall. Expelled him ? Never ! And now 
she could hold him there no longer ; the hour 
of his revenge was at hand. 

** The bell ! The bell ! Where is it ? ” and 
her voice, throaty, strange-sounding, husked 
to her frightened ears. She moved, she 
twisted, she swung this way and that, seeking 
with mad haste what lay before her eyes. 

There ; ah, there ! She snatched at it, 
set finger on the ivory knob of it, carried it, 
still down-pressing it, in her passage across 
the room; then turned and came, like a 


caged animal, across the thick, soft floor. 
Suddenly she made doorwards, stumbled 
over her wrapper, went on her knees, rose up 
again, went forward and came to the rope’s 
full limit, feeling the wrench at wrist and 
shoulder as it jerked itself from her clasp. 
The door was opened, the landing and its 
banisters were reached. 

Madge ! Madge ! Where are you ? 
Madge ! Oh, Madge ! ” 

There was the sound of a door flung open, 
the exchange of short, sharp sentences, the 
crackle of stiff-starched uniform, the hiss and 
swish of skirts. 'I'he nurse was first upon 
the staircase ; the companion was close 
behind. Looking up, as they hurried, they 
saw, gazing down on them, a woman whose 
one hand gripped the rail before her, whose 
other hand flourished a piece of paper ; 
whose voice, thick and husky, gasped half- 
inaudible words. 

“ What on earth’s the matter ? What are 
you doing ? Madame — Madame Risalba, how 
dare you leave your (‘OiU'h ! ” 

The nurse, on the landing, caught her 
patient’s arm and pulled her quickly from the 
banisters, turning her towards the o])en door. 
Hut the diva, big, blonde, imperious, swung 
round excitedly, roughly, pushing the little 
woman away. 

“Madge — read — read this.” The grey 
flimsy was thrust into an outstretched hand. 
“ Woman ! ” — the dramatic, unforgettable 
habit of the theatre put stage words upon the 
diva's angry lips — “ woman, let me go- let 
me go, I say ! Fll do as I please, I tell you ! 
Leave me alone — loill you leave me alone ? ” 
There was another effort from the nurse, a 
repulse from Kate Risalba ; one more out- 
burst, an appeal to the companion, a sharj), 
indignant reproach. “ Help me. Miss Her- 
bert ; oh, help me ! How can you stand 
there ? Do something. Help me to get her 
back.” 

l^ut Madge Herbert, black-gowned and 
tall, fellow-student and failure, whom the 
diva had pulled from poverty, had made 
friend and confidante ; who, the weaker 
spirit, repaid the kindness with a passionate 
fondness for the stronger, could — herself 
aghast — offer no assistance to the nurse. 
She knew what Kate Risalba had suffered, 
how much she had endured. And she knew, 
too, all that this terrible message must mean. 
And all her being leaped in sympathy with 
her friend’s great grief. Her voice throbbed^ 
her hands went quickly out. 

“ Corrie Stuart — dying ! ” 

“ Yes ; he — ^he may be 1 
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‘MADGK! MAIX'.K ! 

“ Oh-h-h ! What arc you Shall I 

go to him — take a message ? Shall I ? ” 

No ! 

“ Madame — Madame Risalba ! For God’s 
sake — ^your voice ” 


WMKKK ARK YOU l' ' 

“ Silence, 1 tell you ! Silence ! hel me 
think.” 

The nurse gasped, half spoke a further 
protest, saw the folly of it-— and was dumb. 
What her patient did was madness ; what 
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opposition might goad her to do would be 
worse. So the little woman stayed silent, 
hoping against fear. Madge Herbert, too, 
was speechless. The diva^ gripping the hand- 
rail, stared down the staircase well. And, 
standing there, she made decision ; chose to 
gratify one more — the laujt^caprice. It was 
voice-suicide, and she kne^ it ; it was the 
death of recognition, the end of popularity, 
the loss of name and fame. It was magnifi- 
cent ; it was colossal ; it was — poverty. It 
was, also, madness — and the deed of a woman 
who loved. 

I am going to him. Send Terry to itie. 
Tell her to pack a bag. Be quick — be quick 
And she turned and went into the room. 

The nurse, hurrying after her, found the 
companion at her side. She stayed in the 
doorway ; caught at Madge Herbert, asking 
her for the truth. 

** Going ! Where is she going ? ” Madge 
Herbert’s answer sent her white to the 
lips. 

“ She is going to St. Ives, to see someone 
who — who ” 

“ But it’s the end — the end of ' everything. 
She will never sing again ! Carj’t you turn 
her ; can’t you move her ? ” 

“ I will try, nurse. But you must expect — 
nothing. She will do — just as her heart 
dictates.” 

It would be useless. Madge Herbert knew 
more than the nurse knew ; had had trust 
and confidence, was aware of how Kate 
Risalba had loved and suffered secretly, was 
conscious of her illimitable, despair-begotten 
capriciousness, was sure of what, now, her 
friend , was going to do. For the gratification 
of a whim, a fortune — that had ever been her 
way. For the gratification of her heart’s 
desire, the fleeting indulgence of a life’s 
passion, for the final sight of, an hour with, 
a first, a last kiss from, the man she had loved 
— and had lost for ambition — the diva would 
have sacrificed fortunes innumerable— was, 
in fact, going to throw away her present and 
to ruin her future. 

Yet the companion, knowing it useless, 
put up, quickly, tactfully, one final fight for 
her friend, in whose fortunes her own fortunes 
were bound up. 

“ Kate ! ” Madge Herbert touched, gently, 
the divans shoulder as she spoke. 

Yes.” 

Are you — ^are vou going ? ” 

“ B it— JS It worth it ? ” 

1 think so.” 

“ But, Kate ” — ^thcre was one last eflort, 


made feebly, made with the certainty that 
the reiteration was useless — “ Kate — you 
know what it means to you — and the — the 
future. Is it — I hate to say it — is it worth 
it — is it, after all, wise ^ ” 

“ Wise I ” The diva’s voice, for all its 
huskiness, was magnificent with disdain. 
“ WHi^e ? Who cares [for wisdom ? It is 
right ! T must pay my debt ! ” 

Madge Herbert drew bark from her and 
glanced meaningly at the nurse. The nurse 
looked (oldly bac k, not — since she loved the 
diva less wrung than those other women, 
but because, long trained to it, she had learned 
to hide emotion, to school herself to be calm. 
And she was thinking, seeking, struggling 
to find some way to keep her patient from the 
journey, to build some commonsensc barrier 
that w'ould withstand the onset of caprice. 

“ The,^ nine-fifty from Paddington. See 
Harker.' Tell him to have the brougham 
ready at a quarter pa'^t. Then come and 
help me. Come to my room ! ” 

Kate Risalba sweyjt doc^rwards ; Madge 
Herbert, following behind, turned as she 
went and ga\e to the nurse a shrug of 
.sympath)’, a consolatory glanc'e. The com- 
panion had made her effort ; the appeal, 
the protest had failed. Now, in her great 
loyalty, it was h(*r task-- it seemed to her her 
duty- -though against her own interests - 
to aid, to help her friend. And the nurse, 
de.spairing, discomfited, was left in the room 
alone. There strategy came to her resc'ue, 
c'onquering the hos])ital'bred awe of great 
phy.sicians, overcoming ("tiquettc, driving her 
to the initiative that should save the diva 
from herself. She cTossed the room and caught 
up a rec eiver from its rest. 

” Halloa, there ! Nine double O one 
Mayfair. Yes, nhie dou])le O one.” She 
stood eager and impatient, pressing, in her 
anxiousness, the ear-piece hard against her 
head. 

“ Is that nine double O one Mayfair ? 
Dr. Parris, is he in ? Oh, thank you. Yes, 
it is very, very important. Ah, is that Dr. 
Parris ? I’m Nurse Sargent — at Madame 
Risalba’s house. Relapse? No, She’s 
had a telegram. Someone’s ill-dying'— she’s 
going to him — going to St. Ives. What, 
stop her ? Oh, I’ve tried .my hardest. I 
can do nothing— nothing at all. What, 
madness ? Of course it’s madness. What — 
what — you’ll come to her — now ? Oh, thank 
God, doctor, thank God ! But make haste — 
make haste — or you’ll be too late. What, 
keep her — delay her — don’t let her get out 
into the fog ? All right, I’ll try, doctor, only 
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make haste. She’s unmanageable — abso- 
lutely. Come soon, or it will be too late ! ” 
The receiver clicked back upon its two 
bright-polished forks. Nurse Sargent, rest- 
less and eager, paced the thick-rugged floor. 
Was there time, she asked herself — was there 
time for him to come -to save ? 

The clock struck nine ; the minute-Hrand 
went forward ; hut there was no doctor, no 
Madame Ri‘=;alba : no brougham, as yet, before 
the house, h'ive past the hour, ten past, 
'riie nurse flung opvn the door, lest her 
patient should cross the landing and descend 
the stairs unheard. She ran to the window 
and ])ulled aside the curtains ; j)ccring into 
the fog, she saw a motor cross the spread* 
out straw, but it was the diva's brougham, 
not the doc tor’s c ab. 'I'he (piarter ; sixteen 
minutes ; seven teum ; th(‘n sounds upon 
the stairs. 'Fhev were outside, the diva and 
Madge Herbert ; dVrry, the maid, as well ; 
the diva, fur-muffled and fur-cloaked. And 
thc)' were going down ! 

“ Madanu' Risalba"-- th(‘ nurse dashed on 
to the landing, between patient and stairs -- 
‘‘ if you innsl go, wrap u[) warm enough; let 
me get you some food.’’ 

She was taken by the waist ; a strong arm 
went round her ; she was kissed upon both 
her ('hec'ks, was swung swdftly, bodily out of 
Kate Risalba’s imperious way. I’m sorry — 
sorry if I was rude to you forgive me*, nurse, 
please, 'fell Dr. Parris that you did )'our 
i)est to keej) me back. Tell him I’ll write to 
him — he knows me he knows I do as 1 please. 
Madge, dearest, stay and look after nurse.” 
And thc diva was gone, her maid with her ; 
the front door w'as opened, admitting the 
poisonous fog. 'Then it closed again, follow^- 
ing u[)on the taint, sharp bang of thc 
brougham’s door. 'I’he nurse, running back 
to thc window, saw the car traverse the straw, 
watc'hed the log swallow it up. Then, turn- 
ing, she found Madge Herbert at her side. 

'‘Why, oh, why didn’t you help me?” 
came her cjuick, despairing cry. 

“I did help you. I did all 1 could do. It 
was useless. She just had to go.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ She loved him.” 

" l^ut it’s the end of her ” 

Madge Herbert stood silent a moment, 
regarding the other with sad and questioning 
eyes. And then : “ Have you ever really 
loved, nurse ? ” she wondcringly asked. 

” No ; 1 don’t think so ; except, of course, 
rny work.” 

“ Ah, then, you don’t understand. She 
has loved him always — since her student 


days. Life would be impossible for her after^ 
wards if .she did not go to him now/’ 

The nurse answered nothing, but went baric 
to the window on<‘e more and stood there, 
watching, praying for the cab that might vet 
be in time to turn and <'at('h Kate Risulba 
upon the jflatform itself. Ihit it was ten - 
two minutes past ten- -before a taxi, log 
burrowing, fiercely hooting, pulled up betore 
the house. As the doi'tor ran up llu‘, stepfc» 
Nurse Sargent ri'ached the hall. She had i\\v 
door open, and gave him the hop(^Iess truth. 

" She is gone, doctor. ILt train left 
Paddington more than ten minutes ago.” 

'I’he doctor looked at Ikt ; looked, too, at 
Madge Herbert, who had joined them in the 
hall. 

“ You did your best,” lu^ answered. ‘‘ I’m 
.sure of it. Kven if I bad got here earlii'r I 
doubt whether I coukl liav(‘ ki‘pt her btu'k, 
But — but she will be lucky if she keeps her 
speaking voice ~sh(‘ will lun er sing again ! ” 

She— the woman he spoke ot was on 
London’s (outskirts now. 'The train dashed 
westwards, free of suburb and fog. Slough, 
Ikirnham, 'I'aplow, Maidtaihead. Reading, 
and beyond ; on. on. towards the ( ornish 
West. In her haste it had been the triumph 
of instinct ; now that her voyaging com])e)led 
inactiveness it was the turn, the triumph, of 
thought. She was ri’ living her adolesc'enco ; 
was seeing, clear and vivkl, her early, strug* 
gling life. But most one pii ture ('ame to hei 
— an hour, an ejiisode of her dear and student 
days. 

A girl was singing singing about clouds 
and thunder and storm. 'I'hen silence - 
sudden sileiK’c ; and u])on that a (damorous 
applause apjjlause whic h died and rose again 
in young anci excited shouts ; calls tor the 
student-c'omjioser of the sliidcait's just sung 
song. A mere boy appearing, staging one 
nervous scc'ond at the head c)f the small flight 
of .stairs beside the platform ; the girl, now 
at the stairs’ foot, clapjang wildlv ; and the 
whole audience, prolessors, students, rela- 
tions, loudly approving thc jiair. Thc boy 
was ( orric Stuart, and tlie girl- - 'I'lie dnia 
heard now the iinforgotlen melody, wistful, 
in call urgent, in echo haunting, insi.^^tent. 

This picture again, and many tunes. I'hen 
a drifting into other scemes : the whole gamut 
of a student friendship ; the same fight tor 
Academy honours ; a mutual n^joicing in 
distinctions, prizes won. Then, later, com- 
mon checks ; the same march forward i the 
all but beaching in tl\e same backwater ; 
success to both of them, almost at the self* 
same hour. And in that hour thc knowledge 
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which the struggle had hid from them : the 
dawning of the truth, the revelation of their 
love. To the man it had meant the fulfilling 
of life, the completion of all things, a perfect- 
ing of his art, the uttcrest, most final realiza- 
tion of beauty itself. To the woman it had 
meant the sacrifice of all which she had sacri- 
ficed herself to achieve. For she could not 
serve love and music, and she could not do 
things by halves. She suffered incredibly ; 
she worked and, most desperately, played. 
His sufferings ? She knew nothing of them, 
save that he did suffer. She only knew that 


she loved him, that he both understood her 
and forgave. He lived little in London ; 
lived there only when he must. It had, for 
him, irrevocably lost its charm. He worked 
in the country, at his house on the cliff-top 
at St. Ives. 

The train rushed forward, carrying Kate 
Risalba to the ancient fishing village, taking 
her to the bedside of the man she loved, had 
always loved — and would love to the last 
hour of her ruined, voice-lost life. The 
future, with its emptiness, was nothing to 
her ; the past, with its crowded triumphs, 
its worthless, costly pleasures, meant, indeed, 
still less. Nothing mattered, nothing counted 
— life was empty of all things but regret. 
She might be in time to ask forgiveness, and, 
receiving it, to draw comfort, succ'our, and 
.such stay as should help her to endure. Her 
sacrifice — immense, colossal, beyond the 
power of lesser souls to make ? She thought 
little of it—nothing. She was a great woman 
who loved greatly, as a great artist must, and 
who made rc])aration as titanically as she had 
erred. She would “ go out,’^ disappear, 
become a name’s shadow ; she, the one 


*SHK WILL NEVKR SING AGAIN !” 
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supreme — pre-eminently supreme — English 
songstress of her day. And her laurels, self- 
abandoned, would fall to Marecini, the Italian 
woman who hated and was jealous of her ; 
who, hitherto outdistanced, would step where 
she had stood. “ I shall be feted when you 
are forgotten,” the foreigner had cried one 
furious afternoon when each had sung in a 
great charity matinie and the Englishwoman 
had been the more acclaimed of the pair. 

On — on ; the lights of sleeping Bristol, 
the stop and start at Bridgwater and Taunton ; 
at Exeter a long nine minutes’ stay. Then 
Newton Abbot ; the dash for Plymouth ; 
the crossing of the 'lamar, the swift passage 
into Cornwall’s heart. Now and then the 
maid’s entrance — “ Can I do anything, 
rnadamc ? Is lliere anything madame would 
wish done ? ” Always a “ Nothing, Terry ! ” 
a shiver of relief at being alone again ; a 
growing icy numbness, in spite of furs and 
rugs. And as the train left Truro, rumbling 
into the coming dawn, a rec'ollection, a snatch- 
ing from an inner pocket of the crushed- 
up scrap of flimsincss which had brought her, 
ruined, to the West. She unfolded it and 
spread it open. Not less now than then it 
shouted its terrible news : — 

''My. Corrie Stuart fatally wounded in motor 
accident. lie demands you. He is sinking 
fa^t. - Nurse Garnett ^ Les iMnes, St. Ives.^' 

" Wounded ” — not “ injured,” but 
“ wounded ” ; the word was horrible, pictur- 
ing ; sending her imagination gallo|)ing, 
making her visualize the appalling worst. She 
beheld him pale and bandaged ; grey-handed, 
growing waxen-white. He was dying — dead. 
She had no speech with him ; there were no 
words ; no whispered forgiveness ; no kiss 
of desperate clinging whicdi should enable 
her, lien('eforward, to endure. He was dead — 
dead ; and as the certainty assumed her 
- sending her heart cold with a coldness to 
which her body’s numbness was as fever’s 
heat — the train slackened, ran into, and 
pulled up at St. Krth. 

“ We change here, madame.” The maid 
was beside her, gathering up wraps and rugs. 
Kate Kisalba got out of the carriage and into 
another one in a dream. A wait of eight 
minutes, then fifteen minutes’ journeying 
beside the Cornish sea. The sun came 
through and the haze from the sea was 
softened away, and full daylight, fierce and 
pitiless, fell upon the divans haggard face. 
Wonderfully, heroically, she forced herself 
hi to (‘almness, for she would not go weeping 
into the death chamber, or, if he still lived, 
be otherwise than helpful and calm. Alone 


she was feeble, despairing. Before him »he 
would be strong and brave. So she tokl 
herself ; such, then, she forced herself 
to be. 

St. Ives ! 

As she got out she turned to her maid a 
moment and pointed to an hotel which stood 
above the station on the cliff. 

‘‘ Up there ; they will give you breakfast ; 
get me a room — and wait.” 

Then she turned towards the station gat(c 

” Les Lunes — where is Les Lunes ? slic 
asked. 

“Up there, madame. Up on the hill,” 
The porter pointed to a bungalow which 
looked seawards from the cliff. 

“ Thank you.” She hesitated ; a (jiio 
Uon—the question — trembled upon her lips ; 
then died, unasked, fear-killed. And sh(‘ 
was gone— up the steps, up the hill, lust 
walking, yet stately in her haste. 'I'he man 
stared after her, curious, as his kind : wt»r)- 
dering who she was, this woman with the 
husky voice and queenly presence who seemed 
in such trouble and stress. 

She came to the cliff-top ; she was now 
before the w'hite-walled, red-roofed house, 
As she stood, motionless, be I ore the wooden 
gates, a dead, torpid feeling was upon her, 
numbing, enshackling her limbs. She made 
a vast effort, recovered hersell,and opened tlte 
gate. There were steps, a short ai)[)roa(’h, 
a veranda round the house. Windows faced 
her, innocent of down-draw^n blinds. He 
was — he was still alive ! 

Her hand went u|)wards, then stopped, 
for she hesitated to set finger upon the dis- 
turbing bell. How to attract attention — 
how not to give noise or shock ? I’he cjues- 
tion was answered for her as sh(^ stayed. 

To the right of her a window, lati hcd and 
latticed, opened at a hand-toiu h ; a hand, 
just .seen, fixed the shining, hole-drilled bar 
of brass upon the pin in the white w^ood 
frame ; a face, dark, clean-shaven, .sensitive, 
showed for a second and was gone. Then 
a humming of Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony, a humming of the melody, liolorous 
and sweet ; the sound of a keyboard’s cover 
lifted and set back ; the careless striking of 
preliminary notes. 

“ Jim ! Jim ! ” 

In the room a cry, carrying to the woman 
on the veranda that certainty which the hand, 
the face, the humming, had failed to make 
complete; the cra.sh of a music-stool ffmling 
the wood - blocked floor ; footsteps rushing 
windowwards ; a face thrust out, drawn 
back. Outside the window no one — a 
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furious knocking at the front door. And 
then — and then 

“Jim!” — the voice husked out its great 
emotion; “Jim! But the accident—the 
wire 1 ” 

There, in the music-room, Corrie Stuart 
stared at her, looking down on her from his 
great height ; big with the bigness of whi(‘h 
his work was the revelation ; the first of 


English composers ; his pride to look not 
musician, but man. 

“ Wire — accident ! I don’t — I don’t 
understand.” ^ 

“ Whfit does it mean ? Why — why did 
you send for me ? ” 

“ Send for you, Kate ? 1 send for you I ” 
The unmeant reproach fell harmless, almost 
unheard. Kate Risalba was fumbling des- 
perately in her small, gold - crestfed bag. 
She found and thrust the flimsy at him ; 


he took it, read it with eyes incredulous, 
amazed. 

“ ‘ Fatally wounded in motor accident — 
demands you — sinking fast — Nurse Garnett.’ 
1 know no one of that name.” 

“ You know no one ? ” 

“No; 1” — he forgot now the surprise 
of it, remembered only that she had been 
operated upon, heard her voice was choked 

and thick — “ oh, 
my God ; they’ve 
played on your 
large - heartedness 
— they’ve tricked 
you into coming — 
so as to ruin you 

— to take away 
your voice. An 
enemy has done 
this.” 

“ An enemy? ” 
“Yes.” The 
man ' was reading 
the message, re- 
reading it, knitting 
over it puzzled 
l)rows. “‘Pat ally 
wounded — motor 
a c (' i d e n t -- d e - 
mands you.’ Who 

- ' who can it 
be ? ” 

“It doesn’t 
matter, J i m — - 
you’re safe - that's 
all— all that really 
counts 1 ” 

(.'orrie Stuart 
y h(‘ard 
her ; he was re- 
peating the text 
of the telegram, 
wondering, search- 
ing in vain. Then, 
suddenly, there 
came two gestures ; 
one of dull help- 
lessness, the other 
of quick surprise. And a third --of anger, 
indignation, rage. 

“We shall never — yes — yes — we shall — 
heavens, I see it all. It is, it is, it is ” 

“Is what, Jim ? Who is it — who is it ? 
What do you mean ? ” 

“ It’s Marecini ! ” 

“What? Impos.sible ! ” 

“ It isn’t impossible ; it’s true. She’s done 
it. It’s her doing — she-devil that she is 1 ” 

“ But, Jim ” 



MAN WAS READING THE MKSsAC.E, RK-RKADING IJ, KNITTING OVER 
IT 1TTZ/LEI> HKOWS.” 
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‘‘ Look ! ’’ His forefinger, pressed on the 
flimsy, pointed to the betraying words. 

‘ Fatally wounded ’ — * wounded * — that 
gives it away. An English person would 
write ‘ injured ’ ; an Italian would think of 
jerito — would use ‘ wounded ’ instead. The 
cat ! The — the devil-cat ! Curse her ! 

‘‘ Jlut, Jim — it’s only surmise. You don’t 
hnow ” 

I do know, Kale. 1 do know. And look 
here — look here, again. ‘ He demands you.’ 
We — English people — would never say that. 
We should write ‘ asks for you,’ ‘ wants you ’ 
— anything but ‘ demands.’ And, besides, 
that isn’t all. 1 remember now. Her maid 
was here in St. Ives yesterday — that woman 
whom she takes with her everywhere. She 
was at the station. She pretended not to 
sec me, but her thick veil made me stare, and 
1 saw then who it was. It was she — it must 
have been she— who handed the telegram in. 
Yes ; a jealous woman will do anything - 
anything in tlie world ! ” 

Well, Jim ’’—and Kate Risalba s]K)ke 
almost listlessly — “ il it was Mareeini it 
doesn’t much matter — nothing much matters 
now.” 


“ Knew it 1 
“ Yes ” 

‘‘ When ? ” 

“ When I started.” 

“ And you came to me-— you came ! ” 

“ Yes !'” 

But — Kate, il was madness. How could 
you ? ” 

She smiled at him, beautifully, simply. ” I 
had to come,” she replietl. 

Why } ” 

Because I loved you. 1 had made viut 
miserable. I wanted to make you hupj»v -* 
1 wanted - to pay my debt.” 

“ Kate — Kate I ” C'orrie Stuart took one 
step towards her and held her tigjit and cKho 
in his arms. And in that moment tlie anist 
in her died for ever ; the woman in la r 
leaped to life — to live, 

“ Then you — you still los e me ? ” she ask(Mi, 
presently, in her ]) 0 ()r and liusky \^oirc. 

” I adore you ! You know it ; you ha\e 
always known.” 

” Ves ; but 1 treated you so badly* And 
now — now that Eve lost everything- now 
that J’m nobody 


“ Doesn’t matter ! ” Tie stared at her ; 
catching her hands, he held them and gasped 
his anxiety out. ” But your voice, Kate. 
A'ou must see a do('tor 
you must rest. I’ll 
to ” 

She took a step for- 
ward, in her speech uncon- 
sciously dramatic', like the 
great artist that she was. 

“ Stay ; it is uselc'ss. 
shall never sing again. 

“ Nev^er sing ” 

” No.” She smiled 
him whitciy. ” No ; 
knew that — 



‘CORRIE STUART TOOK ONE STEP TOWARO.S HER AND HELD HER 

tic;ht and close in his arms.” 


“ You are mine.” 

“'Then, Jim ” she tried to 
laugh, but iaughtc'r tailed her ; 
she fell bac k upon the haj)- 
piest of smiles. “ Jim, we 
must bless MarcM'ini, who 
brought me to you. bhat is 
the onlv thing that matters, 
after all.” 

She was right. Nothing 
else did matter. Once mote 
had Fate chosen human 
malice and hatred to unite 
and make happy tho.sc^ whom 
Destiny had decreed should 
be joined. 


*68 



Wko Are tlie Ten Greatest Men 

Now Alive? 

A Symposium of Representative Opinions. 



HE term greatness ’’ implies 
a certain rare quality which 
liils a man up on a pedestal 
and sets him above and apart 
from the run of mankind. 

Genius,” perhaps, would 
better express this quality; 
but whatever term is used it implies power 
by reason of singular 
and commanding gifts. 

Thus, Napoleon, Wel- 
lington, 13ismarc:k, Peel, 

Gladstone, Macaulay, 

Lincoln, Gambetta, 

Mol tke, T h a c k e r a y , 

Dickens, Cavour, and 
Tennyson were such 
men of mark. The)' 
would probably figure 
in most contemporary 
lists of the world’s ten 
greatest men. So would 
Gecil Rhodes, Pasteur, 
and 'folstoi. You could 
not have compiled a 
muster roll of the ten 
most eminent men 
and leave those names 
out. 

Who, then, are the 
ten greatest men in the 
world to-day ? Who, 
judged by these stand- 
ards, and these stand- 
ards alone*, ought to be 
included ? 'Phe task 
is not an easy one, but 
it can be achieved. 

With the first five, 
indeed, it is com- 
paratively easy. Most 
Anglo-Saxons will agree 
that Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Lord Roberts, 

Lord Kitchener, Thomas Edison, and 
Theodore Roosevelt should not be excluded. 

But will a Frenchman or a German or a 
Russian also admit their claims ? It is the 
more difficult bec'ause there do not seem 
to be any mighty names in the present 
day in statecraft, literatyre, art, and music 


comparable to the mighty names of the 
past. Who is the twentieth-century equiva- 
lent to Bismarck, Turner, Wagner, Beet- 
hoven, Victor Hugo, Shelley, Byron, or 
Balzac ? lYancc has several great names in 
literature™ Franc;ois ('oppcf‘e, Rostand, Loti, 
and Anatole France. She has Rodin and 
Bonnat in art. J3ut has she any statesman 
the peer, sa)% of (lam- 

betta or of 'Phiers ? 

d’he fame of what 
German is co-extc‘nsive 
with civilization ? Is 
there any besides 
William 11. ? Haec ke l, 
j^erhaps, and Ehrlich. 

Has Russia any great 
genius to r e ]:> 1 a c e 
Tolstoi? Well, thcTC 
is Mcitc'hnikoff. Austria 
has Richard Strauss ; 
Italy has Puc'cani, 
d’Annunzio, and Fer- 
rero. As for America, 
besides Mr. Edison and 
Mr. Roosevelt, there 
are several command- 
ing figures in finance 
and of international 
renown. 'I'here are, 
too, Wilbur Wright and 
J. S. Sargent. And 
so on. 

In order, then, to 
fli i^/Hl I arrive at some dec ision, 

I not, it may be, per- 

I. rnanent, or one that 

I will stand the test of 

V M but not the 

r L less significant on that 

f account—perhaps even 

more valuable as re- 
flecting contemporary 
judgments— the Editor 
of The Strand has asked a number of 
eminent observers in various departments 
of effort to compile a list of the ten 

who, in their opinion, deserve this tre- 
mendous honour — the ten men who are 
the most certain of statues after their 
death. 



rilOMAS A. EDISON. 
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'I'hese obser- 
v(TS may pro- 
perly be headed 
l)y the Speaker 
of the House of 
Commons, the 
Right Hon. J.W. 
Lowther, M.P., 
whose list ol 
eighteen names 
shows the em- 








( llAMlIKkl AIN. 

barrassment under whieh most of the list- 
makers labour; 


Loid Lister. 


luDjKTor William II. 


I’ldl. Khc Mel( liiiiknff. 'riionijis A. Ldison. 


Lord J\it( liCMier, 

Lord Rdseherv, 
Josepli ('li.imlH*rlairi. 
dlieodoie Kooscvell. 
Lord Roberts, 

(J. Mari'oni, 

Rudyard I\i|)lmj,^ 


Richard Strauss. 
Ernest Haeckel. 
'J'homiis Hardy. 
Eorfirio Diaz. 

John S. Sarjjenl, R.A. 
Loid Raylcji^h 
Knijjeror of Austria. 


It he had further to abbreviate this list the 
J'^irst Commoner of Emgland would, we have 
reason to believe, saerifire the names ^ of 
Franris fost ph, Diaz, Sargent, and Rayleigh. 
Jt is still tour too long, (an it be possible 
that the Emperor William, Kitchener, 
Chumberlain, and Hardy would have 
to go ? ^ 

Fhe next list is that of a very experi- 
enced oi)server of men, Sir Frederick 
Milner, Hart. It runs thus 


A distinguished member of the 
French Academy, M. Paul iaToy- 
Beaulieu, thinks that I’Yance is too 
scantily represented on the lists drawn 
up by Englishmen. He writes as 
follows : — ■ 

“It is an extremely delicate matter 
to say who or what is a great man, 
and much more to saN if such and 
such a living personage can bi' i lasscd 
amongst the ele<'t whose names pos 
terity three or four generations hvwvx 
— say about the end of the twentieth 
century will n‘gard with a vtanlable 
admiration. 1 nuah f(‘ar that in the 
chief list >ou simd me. containing 
tw'cnty-one different names, theri^ ate 
not fifteen who will nnain pubiu 
attention and favour at the emi ol 
this century. 

“As to that which ('oikhtus lYance, 
J see in the list but a singF write! 
(Anatole Frame) as her njin^senta 
live; and 1 will not ( om eal trom Non 
that this mum? is not the one 1 my 
self would have ebosen. Our greatest 



Juseph ('hambcrluin. 
Lord Kilchcnci. 
Lor<l Roberts. 

Lord Lister. 

Rudvard Kipling. 


Theodoie Roosevelt 
Louis Botha. 

L<»rd Rosebery. 
Tlioiuas A. Edison. 
Wdlimn IJ. 




RUDVAKO KU'MNQ, 
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living writer is incontestably Loti, for 
works he has produced during the past 
thirty years. 

Permit me to inquire why your lists are 
restricted to novelists, politicians, soldiers, 
and savants ? These personages are very 
far from representing all human activity and 
all human triumphs. For example, then; is 
aviation and the aviators, who carry progress 
higher than all 
the politicians 
or romancers, 
or even savants. 

'J'hese are the y 

true heroes, who ji 

have achieved a 

work of far ^ j 

greater origin- y. 1 \\ 

ality than the | 

twenty-one dis- ^ 

tinguished per- 

made, and they ^ 

will live longer 

in the memory 
of mankind.” 


'1' he ten of 
another distin- 
guished French- 
man, M. Paul 


LORD Ms IKK. 


ferred by cliques — cliques of artists, scientists, 
philosophers. By them and their successors 
the work of an original genius is never 
forgotten. But we have here to concern 
ourselves with a wider measure of fame. 

» 

“ "i'he lists,” writes Sir ('hades Cameron, 
Ikirt., a veteran Parliamentarian and spectatcjr 
of the world’s affairs. “ seem to me rather 

parochial. No 
one will dispute 
Jt Lord Lister’s 

right to a fore- 
C most i)lace as a 

benefactor of 
humanity, or 
Met(;hnikofT’s as 
y a scientist, and 

if there were 
room for a third 
in the category 
T would sugg(;st 
^SSSWSf Ehrlich, the dis- 

coverer of ^mti- 

•' M ... — . scrum and the 

wonder-working 

^ 606,’ or Major 

who has reduc'ccl 
IS IKK. the extinction 

of malaria to a 


Desc'hanc’l, President of the Senate, consists 
of the following names : - 

Kiiiperor Willuiin II. Klirluii. 

Erlihon. Kostand. 

T()jj[o. Willnjr Wri^dit. 

Koosevel t Koseber y . 

Clemen rcau Boniuit. 

Now, the loregoing strikingly demon- 
strates the possibility of constriu ting a list 
of the ten greatest men in the world with 
only a single Englishman in it — and that 
Englishman half a Scotchman! Indeed, the 
greatest danger is parochialism ; the greatest 
difficulty is to keep our countrymen out. 

As Mr. Andrew Lang writes, after also 
studying the Speaker’s list and another com- 
prising twenty-one names : — 

“ 1 cannot presume to fc^retell w^ho will be 
remembered out of all this crowd, and would 
prefer to back the field against the twenty- 
one ! As an archaeologist Sir Arthur Evans 
will not be forgotten — by archaeologists, 
British and foreign. Ten British out of 
twenty-one of the world seems an impossible 
shot 1 ” 

That is the trouble ; immortality is con- 


matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

“ As to our generals, the two named are 
doubtless very distinguished men, and Lord 
Roberts’s achievement in Afghanistan wnll 
always rank high in military annals ; but Lord 
Kitchener has not so far had any oj^portunity 
of action which ('ould place him on a i)ar 
with the Commander-in-(’hief of the Japanese 
army in the Russo-Japanese War (Oyarria). 
Nor, 1 think, has the Emperor of Japan a 
better ( laim to distinction than Admiral logo. 

“As to world politics, 1 can conceive no 
worse selection of British representatives than 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Joseph ('hamberlain, 
who neither of them has accomplished any 
epoch-marking reform ; while Mr. Asquith’s 
name will live in history in connec'tion with 
his work on the House of Lords. Pierpont 
Morgan is doubtless a celebrated financier, 
but as a millionaire he is eclipsed by Rocke- 
feller, and as a benefactor to his kind by 
Andrew Carnegie, who has lavished his 
millions on the institution of free libraries, 
the promotion of education, and the propa- 
ganda of peace. I agree with you that the 
brothers Wright have a valid claim as the 
pioneers of practical aviation, and that room 
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in 

The greatest honefartors of the nu e/’ he 
adds, “ are surely the nameless men who 
bring into existence the \^ast irrigation works 
of India, lay railways ac ross mountains, bring 
the wilderness into ( ullivation, and administer 
justice among the ignorant and cTuel. ’I’hen 
there are the surgeons and doctors of our 
hospitals, the district nurses, the Itarnmdo 
officials, etc., all heroic peo])le. I lather 
think Sandow has done more for ('ontc'inporai N 
morals than most of the men namc'd, /.(* , m 
the Speaker’s list.” All of whic hmav Ik* lim , 
but hardly disposes of the c|uestion of \\\u* 
are the ten greatest men in the woild, 

• “ 1 must rather dc'mur to some of the scIcm 
tions,” writes a distinguished politic'ian and 
former member of Mr. Hallour’s (abinet, 
who prefers to witlihold his name. “ bold 
Kitchener has never won a battle* of the 
slightest c onsecjuenc e except against blai K 
men with infc'rior arms, tan Man'oni bt" 
included whem Sir ()li\(*r bodge*, the real 
inventor of wir(*less, i.s omitted ? Ought not 
the Japanese ( ommander-itt- 1 hic l be* prelei red 
to the Em[)eror of J.ipan, and c'crtainlv to 
Admiral 'I'ogo, who luul a c ontem|)tibh^ fleet 
to fight, while the Russian •>oldu*rs were alwavs 
formidable ? Mr. Kijding has a gr(*at but 
very irregular genius - - has not John Morley 


might easily be found for their names by 
the excision oi some of the more obviously 
second or third-class names in the c'hief list. 
In c'onelusion, might I ])ut in a good word 
for (.k*neral booth and President 'fait, the 
initiator of the thoroughgoing Arbitration 
'frealies as a substitute) for war ? ” 

More and more will this task of selec'tion 
be s(*en to be an affair of perspective and — 
knowledge. One must learn to appraise 
genius at its right value, and not because of a 
name* that a])pcars oftenest in the newspapers. 

“Away with your so-called great men!” 
cries in effec t Mr. Harold Hegbie, vsdio goes 
on to propose what he calls a “ utilitarian 
ten ” as fallows : - 

Lord Lister 
Theodoie Roosevelt 
I). Lloyd (icorge. 

.Sir John Kirk. 

(leneral Booth. 

Lord (Votner. 

Yet even Mr. Hegbie seems to know nothing 
about the utilitarianism and humanitariani.sm 
of Metchnikoff, Khrlic h, and Sir Donald Ross, 
whose claims are advanced in Sir Charles 
Cameron’s list. 


J. (L Fni/er (author of 
“ The (loldeii Bough ”). 
Sir John llcwctt. 

Loid Kinnaird. 

Sir Oliver Lodge. 



1 J I EOl )OU K KOOSK v K L’l'. 
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a claim ? Can Lord Rosebery point to any- Sir Harry Johnston is a great traveller 
thing clone or any opinion permanently and man of the world, who has seen and noted 
influenced by his excellent speeches — never much concerning his fellow-men. Here is his 
pushed home ’’ list : — 


Now we come to another kind of observer. 
Two new names appear in the list of Mr. Will 
Crooks, M.P. : — 

Sir Kdward (ircy. Edison. 

Prince l^iilow. J<()oscv(‘lt . 

Louis Hollni. Mctchnikoff. 

J^ord Lister. jose])h ( 'liamberlain. 

Lord Roljcrts. Kipling. 

Or we may consider the list of the tei 


General Booth. Sir Donald Ross. 

Andrew Cafnegie. (L B. Shaw. 

CL Marconi. President Taft. 

William 11. Badcri-Powell. 

Thomas Edison. Rostand. 

“ lb select,” hcj writes, “ the ten most 
important persons in the civilized world of 
the period 1901-1 1 is very diflicult. Why not 
make it the illustrious forty ? Aiuitole France 
— no ; and Hardy no ; both are agreeabhi 


gr(‘atest men, as tlu'y appear 
to a SLicc'cssful novelist like 
Mr. ('harles Garvice : — 

Elie Melchmkf)ff. Edison. 

Kitchener. Maiconi. 

(barnberlain. Kij^ling. 

Roosevelt. William 11. 

Roberts. IlanL . 

That is to say, five ICnglish- 
rnen out of the ten. Ls that 
too extravagant ? “ An 

impo.ssible shot,” as Mr. 
Andrew Lang termed it. 

Well, there is Mr. W. J. 
Lo('ke, who would delete 
Met(dinikoff, Kitchener, and 
William 11. and substitute 
therefor — 

|. S. .Sargent. 

Edmond Rostand. 

Auguste Rodin. 

In other words, one’s 
choice lies in the direc tion 
of one’s sympathies. T'o 
many Robert Louis Steven- 
son was a far greater man 
than William Ewart Glad- 



stylists who have not really 
moved the world beyond re- 
.stricted literary cinles. 
Vr oxime accesseruni, Israel 
Zangwill ; Ferrer, the Span- 
ish educationalist ; II. G. 
Wells; the [irincipal Japanese 
commanders on land and 
sea(0>'ama, Togo, etc.) ; and 
President daft, decidedly. 
I have marked, howe\'er, 
ten of the most celebratt'd 
and, in my o|)inion, the 
most world -moving. 'The 
late M. (brie, Mine, (brie, 
and Rodin, the sculptor, 
are all eciually famous. Do 
you need to be told who 
Sir Donald Ross is? I dare- 
say. A pen that f ould in- 
scribe Joseph ('hamberlain 
as a man who has done any- 
thing (his name is writ in 
water) might well overlook 
the real trac'ker-down of the 
malarial germ and its trans- 
mitting agency— Sir Donald 
Ross. General IJaden-Powell 


stone. Who would have 


IHE KAISER. 


and his sj)l(‘ndid boy-scout 


suspected Rembrandt tohave movement must not be over- 

been a greater man than the Duke of Alva? looked. You ask whether Wilbur Wright is not 


destined to immortality. Yes ; but can you 


I am entirely of the opinion,” writes Mr. 
Max Pemberton, “ that Maeterlinck should 
be included in such a list, though 1 would 
not add the name of Rostand, greatly as 1 
admire ‘ Cyrano.’ 1 am also cordially of the 
opinion that Thomas Hardy .should appear in 
such a list; but I am wondering if Lord 
Pirrie, standing for so much that makes for 
national greatness, is properly left out Had 
I to draw up a list I should delete the name 
of Roosevelt and jiut in that of the Emperor 
of Austria, who should not be excluded from 
any list, I think,’^ 


not also single out some complete c onqueror 
of the air, born yesterday morning ? ” 

Another eminent French Ac'adcmician, 
M. Paul Hervieu, writes : 

“ Your letter docs me the honour of asking 
me the question, ‘ Who arc the ten most 
illustrious men in the world ? ’ You are 
good enough to send me some lists already 
drawn up, and on that of Sir Harry Johnston 
T see the name of a lady. Tliat autliorizcs 
me to reply to you that there is also Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt, whose celebrity appears to 
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me world-widc. Far from being able to predict 

what will be the verdict of posterity, I am 

already much embarrassed to say which are 

those of my contemporaries whose names have 

become known in all countries. But I believe, 

however, that this glorious destiny has come 

about in hVcnch music to Massenet, to Saint- 

Saens ; and so in literature Edmond Rostand, 

Maurice Maeterh‘n('k, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 

are universally known ; and so also is 

('leinenceau, the j)()litician. I apologize for 

that, in the names 1 suggest to you, there 

would be another 

J<Y(‘nchman or so to add 

to the two names from 

my country which figure 

amongst the various ones ll By 

of your double list. But Lf / 

let the man who is not 

blinded by patriotism 

cast the first stone at me. 

l\‘rhaps it would be a. 

more satisfactory jilan to W 

ask each person whom 

he would call the most 

i 1 1 u s t r i o u s amongst 

foreigners, to the exclu- 

sion of his own (ountry- 


Another of the “ Forty 
Imrnrirtals ” of the 
French Academy, M. A. 

Mezarel, writes : — 

'' Jn these English lists 
I'Yance ajipears to me to 
have l)e(‘n a little too 
largely sacrifu'cd. One 
single name (and not 
even that in Mr. T.owthcr’s list) — it is not 
enough ! 1 would add at k;ast the painter 

Bonnat and the sculptor Meri'ie.’’ 

“ At present,’’ declares M. Jules Claretie, 
“ France has but a single name of universal 
renown, and that is not the name of a man, 
but of a woman- '“arah Bernhardt. But 
there is an infinity of talent.” 

Mr. Max Bcerbohm writes with a sly 
humour all his own : — 

“ I think you are in too great a hurry. Let 
time sift. Revisit the earth five hundred 
years or so heni'e, and then j)ut your question, 
retrospectively, to such persons as shall be 
noted for their wide grasp of the history of 
our time, and also for their excellent impar- 
tiality of spirit. You will then, perhaps, get 
some answers worth having. Meanwhile, if 


you really want an answer from me, 1 canned, 
improve on Sir Frederick Milner’s list (m 
which, so gratifyingly to us all, six of the ti’ii 
greatest living men are British, and seven a in 
British subjects), except by substituting for 
the names of the three im ludeil aliens ih<^ 
names of my friends Brown, Jonhs, and 
Robinson, who have in their obscuritv this 
adv^antage ovxt the majority of Sir Fredia ick’n 
British others, that they, for aught yon 
know, may be rcallv great.” 


Mr. Hairy de Wnult 
writt ^ l(^ sa\ that m hi.s 
opinion an\ list of tlie 
ten gKNitcst men in th(‘ 
world .should contain the 
name of (bmmandei 
Robert tb I’earv, tin* 
discoveier of tht‘ Norlh 
Pole. 'I'hi.s rais(‘s an 
interesting (|nestion Ita 
whit'll poslentv must 
supply an answer: Why 
is it that the namt* of a 
man who has athiiot'd 
w hat so manv' for so long 
havi‘ atl(anpt(‘d to do 
and lailisl, one of the 
gii‘att‘st at hu'vements ol 
tliscovcrv, and ('crtamlv 
th(‘ most tlaring and 
arduous siiu e ('olumbu.>, 
should b(‘ oinitteil from 
evi'ry list ^ And Nansen, 
who was hailtal a lew 
years ago ,is almost a 
dtanigotl, hardly fares 
any better. 


In the list sujiphed us by Mi. Burdidt 
( outts, M.P., these nana s figure * 


Joseph PlianibcrlaMi. 
Admiral d'o^o. 
President 'I'afl. 

J. Pierpoiit Morgan. 
(J. Marconi. 

Rudyard Kipling. 


Kin|)en>i MwImjIiUo f>l 
Japan. 

William II 
I'alisi^n. 

Nansen. 


“ There arc two names in tlu' Speaker’s 
list,” writes Sir Kdwaiti Russt‘11, that I 
should have struck out. 'fhere is one name 
about wdiich I am dou fitful. But I should 
think that in a list ol the ten greatest men 
Lord Morlcy should have been int hided. " 

“In compiling a list of the ten greatest 
men in the world,” writes Sir William Bull, 
M.P., “I would esteem disiovcrcrs and 
inventors more than any other. There is no 
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painter of first-rate eminence now living, in 
my opinion. Here is my list, in order of 
merit : — 


Lord Lister. 

Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, 
John Thorneycroft. 
Joscph.Chamberlain. 
G. Marconi. 

Rudyard Kipling. 


Thomas A. Edison. 

Aston Webb. 

Wilbur Wright. 

Hon. Charles Parsons 
(inventor of the 
turbine). 


If Mme. Curie, the discoverer of radium, 
were a man, I should sub- 
stitute her name for that of Mr. ^ 

Chamberlain.’* k 

There is no living painter 
who could be called great.” 

Such is the dictum of Admiral r 

C. C. P. P'itzgerald, whose list y 

contains the names of — 

Joseph Chamberlain. Lord Cromer. M W J 

Theodore Roosevelt. Rudyard Kipling. « I I 

Admiral Togo. Anatole Franco. V ■■■m 

Edison. Marconi. A V ^ 

Lord Strath cona. Lord Roberts. m tm I 

Lord Strathcona’s is a novel I 

name in the lists, but it is I fl,iH 

somewhat astonishing that I 1 il 

Lord ( romer’s docs not figure f 

more frequently. 


1 am surprised,” writes a 
distinguished Italian publicist. 
Signor Tittoni, “ that amongst 
the English names in this list 
of eighteen illustrious men that 
of Lord Cromer does not appear. 
For not only to Italians, but 
surely to the people of other 
nations, it must seem strange 
that the man to whom, more 
than any other, England owes 
Egypt is not regarded as a 
great man. Italy might offer 
the names of d’Annunzio, Mar- 
coni, and Ferrero.” 


‘^I think,” writes Sir W. 

Robertson Nicoll, “ that Mr. 

Lloyd George should certainly go in the list 
of the ten greatest men in the world. I 
also think that Barrie is as much greater 
than Maeterlinck as ‘ Peter Pan * is than 
‘ The Blue Bird.’ ” 

Miss Braddon’s list would be the same as 
Sir Frederick Milner’s, except that for one 
name she would substitute a painter’s — not 
Mr. Sargent’s, but “either Peter Graham, 
J. Farquharson, or Byam Shaw.” 


“ Doubtless,’' writes Mr. Clement Shorter, 
the well-known editor of the Sphere, “ there 
are many great men liviqg in the world to- 
day — men with prospective greatness, that 
is, or even achieved greatness— but only time 
can decide. In my judgment there is no 
man in the world to-day who is great in any 
walk of life in so striking a way that his 
contemporaries can unhesitatingly proclaim 
him great. I am amazed that Mr. Lowther 
should concede so imposing 
K a title to his political con- 

i temporaries. History alone 

can judge. History has pro- 
claimed the elder Pitt a great 
man, but not so certainly 
his son. It has not assigned 
this epithet to Palmerston 
or Peel, and it is too early 
yet to decide whether it will 
concede it to Gladstone or 
Disraeli. The great man is 

surely he who, by force of 

genius, has impressed him- 
self upon his age in some 
permanent form. Whether 
the achievements of Mr. 

Roosevelt or of 
Emperor William 
arc of this 
character had bet- 
ter be decided a 
century hence. As 
you ask me, how- 

be a serious dis- 
\ / / cussion, I suggest 

' / I that we take the 

/ name of a living 

A man from each 

country who has, 
by invention or 
r creation, stamped 

J / himself upon his 

1 age. I therefore 

• KITCHEN KR. nominate the ten 

greatest men of 
the present day as follows : — 

Great Britain Thomas Hardy. 

Great Britain Lord Lister. 

United States Thomas A. Edison. 

Italy Guglielmo Marconi. 

Italy Giacomo Puccini. 

France Fran9ois Copp(Je. 

Austria . Richard Strauss. 


LORD KITCHENER. 


Germany 

Belgium 

Russia 


Hermann Suderinann. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Elie Metchnikoi!. 


' I should like,” Mr. Shorter adds, “ to have 
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added Auguste Strindberg for 
Sweden, and Ernst Haeckel for 
Germany, but *^1 cannot give 
up any one of my ten.’' 

Of course,” writes Mr. W. 

L. Courtney, “ all these lists 
must be more or less arbitrary, 
depending upon individual taste. 

Personally I do not think that 
either Rostand or Maeterlinck 
should go amongst the ten, 
though they easily might 
amongst the twenty. If I had 
to shorten Mr, J.owther\s list, 

I should leave out Chamberlain, 

Rosebery, and Porfirio Diaz. 

Otherwise, 1 think the list is a 
very fair one, except that a year or two 
hence you will have, I fear, to include the 
name of Lloyd George ! ” 

Finally, we have received a letter from a 
gentleman who has filled a position of some 
trust and responsibility not unconnected with 
the ( ourt. He writes : — 

“ 1 have been deeply interested in studying 
the lists of what various Englishmen (in- 
cluding the First Commoner) consider the 
ten greatest men now living; and it has 
struck me that perhaps you might like 
to print a speculation on m)’ part of what 
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tHe list of His 
George V. would 
it would run 
this fashion : — 

Lord Kitchener. Lord Kola^rlw, \ 
Lord Rofsebery. Kinp^roi* Willing* 

Theodore Roosevelt, Kdi»on> 

Emperor Mutsuhito. Kipling, 

J. Chamlicrlain. Asquith/* 

The foregoing speculalion k 
certainly most interesting, even 
though the writer begs that 
his name be withheld. 

What now is the result o( 
these most diversified and rc^ 
presen tative opinions ? If we 
make a list of names at'cording 
to the number of votes which each has 
received w’e obtain the following:— 

Edison. 

Kipling. 

Roosevelt, 

Marconi. 

‘ Lister. 

Chainberhiin. 

Roberts. 

William II. 

MctchnikofT. 

These are the fir.st nine. For the last place 
it is an open question, as certain of the 
rejilies are a little vague, whether it would 
be held by Rosebery, Togo, or Kitchener. 
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Vol, xlii.-e4. 
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HEY ’RE as like as two peas, 
him and ’is brother,” said 
the night-watchman, gazing 
blandly at the indignant 
face of the lighterman on 
the barge below ; “ and the 
on’y way 1 know this one 
is Sam is because Bill don’t use bad langwidge. 
Twinj they are, but the likeness is only out- 
side ; Bill’s ’art is as white as snow.” 

He cut off a plug of tobacco, and, placing 
it in his cheek, waited expectantly, 

“ White as snow,” he repeated. 

** That’s me,” .said the lighterman, as he 
pushed his unwieldy craft from the jetty, 
ril tell Sam your opinion of ’im. So long"” 
The watchman went a shade redder than 
usual. That’s twins all over, he said, sourly, 
always deceiving people. It’s Bill arter all, 
and, instead of hurting ’is feelings, I’ve just 
been flattering of ’im up. 

It ain’t the fust time I’ve ’ad trouble over 
a liken^^*,^ Fve been a twin myself in a 
mannei^.^/^peaking. It didn’t last long, but 
It las|m :ldng enough for me to always be 
and to make a lot of allowance 
It must be very ’ard to have 


a.nother man going about with your face on 
’is shoulders, and getting it into trouble. 

It was a year or two ago now. 1 was 
sitting one evening in the wicket, smoking a 
pipe and looking at a newspaper I ’ad found 
in the office, when i sec a gentleman coming 
along from the swing-bridge. Well-dressed, 
clean-shaved chap ’e was, smoking a cigarette. 
He was walking slow and looking about ’im 
casual-like, until his eyes fell on me, when he 
gave a perfect jump of surprise, and, arter 
looking at me very ’ard, walked on a little 
way and then turned back. He did it twice, 
and I was just going to say something to ’im, 
.something that I ’ad been getting ready for 
’im, when he spoke to me. 

” Good evening,” he ses. 

“ Good evening,” I scs, folding the paper 
over and looking at ’im rather severe, 

“ I hope you’ll excuse me staring,” he ses, 
very perlite ; “ but I’ve never seen such a 
face and figger as yours in all my life — never.” 

“ Ah, you ought to ha’ seen me a few 
years ago,” I ses. “I’m like everybody 
else — I’m getting on.” 

“Rubbish!” he ses. “You couldn’t be 
better if you tried. It’s marvellous ! Won- 
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derful ! It’s the very thing Fve been looking 
(or. Why, if you’d been made to order you 
couldn’t ha’ been better.” 

1 thought at fust he was by way of trying 
to get a drink out o’ me—* I’ve been played 
that game afore — but instead o’ that he asked 
me whether I’d do ’im the pleasure of ’aving 
one with ’im. 

We went over to the Albion, and I believe 
I could have ’ad it in a pail if I’d on’y liked 
to say the word. And all the time I was 
drinking he was looking me up and down, till I 
didn’t know where to look, as the saying is. 

” I came down ’ere to look for somebody 
like you,” he ses, hut 1 never dreamt 1 
should have suc h luck as this. I’m an actor, 
and I’ve got to play the part of a sailor, and 
I’ve been worried some time ’ow to make up 
for the part. D’ye understand ? ” 

” No,” I ses, looking at ’im. 

1 want to look the real thing,” he ses, 
speaking low so the landlord shouldn’t hear. 
“ 1 want to make myself the living image of 
you. If that don’t fetch ’em I’ll give up the 
stage and grow (‘abbages.” 

“ Make yourself like me ? ” I ses. Why, 
you’re no more like me than I’m like a 
sea-sick monkey.” 

“ Not so much,” he ses. “ I’hat’s where 
the art comes in.” 

He stood me another drink, and then, 
taking my arm in a cuddling sort o’ way, 
and calling me “ Dear boy,” ’e led me back to 
the wharf and explained. lie said ’e would 
(‘omc round next evening with wot ’e called 
his make-up box, and pjiint ’is face and 
make ’imsclf up till people wouldn’t know 
one from the other. 

“ And wot about your figger ? ” I ses, 
looking at ’im. 

A cushion,” he ses, winking, or maybe 
a couple. And what about clothes ? You’ll 
’ave to sell me those you’ve got on. Hat and 
all. And boots.” 

I put a price on ’em that I thought would 
’ave finished ’im then and there, but it didn’t. 
And at last, arter paying me so many more 
compliments that they began to get into my 
’ead, he fixed up a meeting for the next night 
and went off. 

“ And mind,” he ses, coming back, “ not 
a word to a living soul ! ” 

He went off agin, and, arter going to the 
Bull’s Head and ’aving a pint to clear my 
’ead, I went and sat down in the office and 
thought it over. It seemed all right to me 
a.s far as I could see ; but p’r’aps the pint 
didn’t clear my ’ead enough — p’r’aps 1 ought 
to ’ave ’ad two pints. 




I lay awake best part d(' next" 
it over, and when Igot up I im% 

mind. I put my clothes in a sable, 
put on some others as much like ’em al. pw 
sifile, on’y p’r’aps a bit older, in tltli 
missis should get asking questions ; nnd thnil i' ; 
I sat wondering ’ow to get out with th^S ? 
without ’cr noticing it. She’s got a very > 
inquiring mind, and 1 wasn’t going to Ull : 
any lies about it. Besides which I coiikJnH 
think of one. 


I got out at last by playing a game on 
her. I pertended to drop arf-a-dollar in ihe 
washus, and while she was busy on *er bandit 
and knees I went off as comfortable a$ yo\» 
please. 

1 got into the office with it all right, and» 
just as it was getting dark, a cab drove up 
to the wharf and the actor-chap jumped out 
with a big leather bag. I took ’im into the 
private office, and ’e was so ready with ’is 
money for the clothes that I offered to throw 
the sack in. 


He changed into my clothes fust of all, 
and then, asking me to sit down in front oi 
’im, he took a looking-glass and a box out ol 
’is bag and began to alter ’is face* Wol 
with slicks of coloured paint, and false eye- 
brows, and a beard stuck on witli gum and 
trimmed with a pair o’ scissors, it was more 
like a conjuring trick than anything else. 
Then ’e took a wig out of ’is bag and pressed 
it on his ’cad, put on the ca[), put some black 
stuff on ’is teeth, and there he was. We 
both looked into the glass together while '*e 
gave the finishing touches, and then he 
clapped me on the back and said I was the 
handsomest sailorman in England. 

‘‘ I shall have to make up a bit ’eavier 
when I’m behind the floats,” he ses ; but 
this is enough for ’ere. Wot do you think 
of the imitation of your voice ? 1 think I’ve 
got it exact.” 

If you ask me,” 1 ses, ** it sounds like a 
poll-parrot with a cold in the ’ead.” 

“ And now for your walk,” he ses, looking 
as pleased as if I’d said something el»e> 
Come to the door and see me go up th« 
wharf.” 


I didn’t like to hurt ’is feelings, but I 
thought I should ha’ bust. He walked up 
that wharf like a dancing-beat in a pair m 
trousers too tight for it, but ’e was so pileascw| 
with ’imself that I didn’t like to tell ’im 
He went up and down two or three tim«^|i 
and I never saw anything so rldikerlous 
my life. 

“ That’s all very well for us,” he nes ; ** bU% 
wot about other people ? That’s wot I 
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to know, ril go and ’ave a drink, and sec 
whether anybody spots me.’* 

Afore I could stop ’im he started off to the 
Bull’s Head and went in, while 1 stood out- 
side and watched ’im. 

Arf a pint o’ four ale,” he scs, smacking 
down a penny. 

I see the landlord draw the beer and give 
it to ’im, but ’e didn’t seem to take no notice 
of ’im. Then, just to open ’is eyes a bit, I 
walked in and put down a penny and asked 
for a arf-pint. 

The landlord was just wiping down the 
counter at the time, and when I gave my 
order he looked up and stood staring at me 
with the wet cloth ’eld up in the air. He 
didn’t say a word — not a single word. He 


stood there for a moment smiling at us foolish- 
like, and then ’e let go o’ the beer-in jin, wot 
’e was ’olding in ’is left hand, and sat down 
heavy on the bar floor. We both put our 
’eads over the counter to see wot had ’appened 
to ’im, and ’c started making the most ’orrible 
noise 1 ’ave ever heard in my life. I wonder 
it didn’t bring the firc-injins. The actor- 
chap bolted out as if he’d been shot, and I 
was just thinking of fullering ’im when the 
landlord’s wife and ’is two daughters came 
rusliing out and asking me wot 1 ’ad done to 
him. 

'J’hero — there — was two of ’im ! ” ses the 
landlord, trembling and holding on to ’is 
wife’s arm, as they heli)cd ’im up and got ’im 
in the chair. “ Two of ’im ! ” 

“ Two of wot ? ” scs his wife. 








m 




STAKTEI^ MAKING THE MOST 'ORRllU.K NOISE I 'aVE EVER IIEARU IN MY LI 


“ Two- two watchmen,” scs 
the landlord ; “ both cxac’ly 
alike and both asking for ari 
a pint o’ four ale.” 

” Yes, yes,” ses ’is wife. 

You come and lay down, 
pa,” ses the gals. 

“I tell you there was,” ses 
the landlord, getting ’is colour 
l)ack, with temper. 

“ Yes, yes ; I 
know all about 
I 'll it,” se.s ’is wife. 

Ilf ; , ” You come in- 

Ijl l side for a bit ; 

' and, Ciertie, you 

bring your father 
in a soda— a large 
soda.” 

They got ’im 
in arter a lot o’ 
trouble; but 

E three times ’e 
came back as far 
as the door, ’okl- 
ing on to them, 
and taking a little 
peep at me. The 

IK^ his ’cad at me, 

and said if 1 did 
it agin 1 could go 
and get my arf- 
pints somewhere 

I finished the 
beer wot the actor 
’ad left, and*, arter 
tolling the land- 
lord 1 ’oped Ids 
IN MY Lii E.” eyesight, ’ud be 




‘l NKVKK SAW ANYTIIlNi'. S 

in the morning, 1 went outside*, and 
arl(*r a curcfnl look round walked back to the 
wharf. 

J pushed th(5 wic ket open a little w'ay and 
pe(‘ped in. 'khe iietcjr \Nas standing just by 
the fust crane talking to two of the hands off 
of the Sallrani, He’d got ’is back to the 
light, but ’ow it was they didn’t twig his voice 
J can’t think. 

'i’lu‘y was so busy talking that t cTcpt along 
by the side oi the wadi and got to the offic'c 
without their scring me. J WTiit into the 
j)ri\'alc‘ offic'e and turned out the gas there, 
and sat down to waiit tor ’ini. Then I ’card 
a noise outside that took me to the door agin 
and ke])t mi* th(*re, ’olding on to the door-post 
and gasping for my breatli. 'I'he rook of the 
Salirani was sitting on a paraffin-cask playing 
the mouth-orgin, and thc! ac tor^ with ’is arms 
folded across his stumrnick, was dancing a 
horn-pipe as if he'd gorn mad. 

1 never saw anything so ridikerlous in my 
lifC; and when 1 recollected that they thought 
it was mCj J thought 1 should ha’ dropped. 
A night-watchman can’t be too careful, and 
1 knew that it ’ud be all over Wapping 
next morning that I ’ad been dancing to a 
tuppenny-ha’penny mouth-orgin played by 
a ship’s cook. A man that does ’is dooty 
always has a lot of people ready to believe 
the worst of ’im. 

I went back into the dark office and waited, 


UIOIKICKI.ODS IN MY 1 IM,.” 

and by and by J ’card th(‘m coming along 
to the gate and patting ’im on the hack and 
saying he ought to be in a panli^rmimc 
instead o wasting 'is time* night-watching. 
He left ’em at the; gate*, and then ’e c*anic into 
the office smiling as if ln*’(l done* something 
clevcir. 

“ Wot d’ye think of me for a understudy ? 
he ses, laughing. ‘‘1'hey all thought it was 
you. 'I’herc wasn’t one of ’em ’ad the slightest 
suspicion ' not one.” 

“ And wot ablaut my c haracter ? ” I ses, 
folding my arms acrost my chest and looking 
at him. 

“ ( haracter ? ” lie ses, staring. Why, 
there’s no ’arm in danc ing ; it’s a innercent 
enjoyment.” 

Jt ain’t one o’ my innerc'cnt enjen nients/’ 
1 ses, “ and I don’t want to gel the credit ol 
it. If they hadn’t Iktii sitting in a pul) all 
the evening they’d 'ave spotted you at once.” 

Oh ! ” he ses, very huffy. “ How^ ? ” 

“ Your voice,” I ses. “ You try and mimic 
a poll-parrot, and think it’s likci mt‘. And, 
for another thing, you walk about as though 
you’re stuffed with saw'dust,” 

“I beg your pardon,” he ses; the voice 
and the walk are exact. Exact.” 

” Wot?'* I ses, looking ’im up and down. 

You sta,nd there and ’ave the impudent e to 
tell me that my voii'e is like tlu\t ? ” 

“ I do,” he ses. 
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“Then I’m sorry for you,” 1 ses. “I 
thought you’d got more sense.” 

He stood looking at me and gnawing ’is 
finger, and by and by he ses, “Are you 
married } ” he ses. 

“ I am,” I ses, very short. 

“ Where do you live ? ” he ses. 

I told ’im. 

“ Very good,” he ses; “ p’r’aps I’ll be able 
to convince you artcr all. By the way, wot 
do you call your wife ? Missis ? ” 

“ Yes,” T ses, staring eit ’im. “ But wot’s 
it got to do with you ? ” 

“Nothing,” he ses. “ Nothing. Only I’m 
going to try the poll-parrot voice and the 
sawdust walk on her, that’s tall. If I can 
deceive ’er that’ll settle it.” 

“ Deceive her ? ” I ses. “ Do you think I’m 
going to let you go round to my ’ouse and get 
me into trouble with the missis like that ? 
Why, you must be crazy ; that dancing must 
’ave got into your ’cad.” 

“ Where’s the ’arm ? ” he ses, very 
sulky. 

'''Arm?'' I ses. “I won’t ’ave it, that’s 
all ; and if you knew my missis you’d know 
without any telling.” 

“ I’ll bet you a pound to a sixpence she 
wouldn’t know me,” he ses, very earnest. 

“ She won’t ’ave the chance,” I ses, “ so 
that’s all about it.” 

He stood there argufying for about ten 
minutes ; but I was as firm as a rock. I 
'Wouldn’t move an inch, and at last, arter w’^c 
was both on the point of losing our tempers, 
he picked up his bag and said as ’ow he must 
be getting off ’omc. 

“ But ain’t you going to take those things 
off fust } ” I SOS. 

“ No,” he ses, smiling. “ I’ll wait till I 
get ’ome. Ta-ta.” 

He put ’is bag on ’is shoulder and walked 
to the gate, with me fullering of ’im. 

“ I expect 1 shall see a cab soon,” he ses. 
“ Good-bye.” 

“ Wot are you laughing at ? ” I ses. 

“ On’y thoughts,” he ses. 

“ ’Ave you got far to go ” I ses. 

“ No ; just about the same distance as 
you ’ave,” he ses, and he went off spluttering 
like a soda-water bottle. 

I took the broom and ’ad a good sweep-up 
arter he ’ad gorn, and I was just in the middle 
of it when the cook and the other two chaps 
from the Saltram came back, with three other 
sailormen and a brewer’s drayman they ’ad 
brought to sec me dance ! 

“ Same as you did a little while ago.. Bill,” 
ses the cook, taking out ’is beastly mouth- 


orgin and wiping it on ’is sleeve. “ Wot 
toon would you like } " 

I couldn’t get away from ’em, and when I 
told them I ’ad never danced in my life the 
cook asked me where I expected to go to. He 
told the drayman that I’d been dancing like 
a fairy in sea- boots, and they all got in 
front of me and wouldn’t let me pass. I lost 
my temper at last, and, arter they ’ad taken 
the broom away from me and the drayman 
and one o’ the sailormen ’ad said wot they’d 
do to me if I was on’y fifty years younger, 
they sheered off. 

1 locked the gate artcr ’em and went back 
to the office, and 1 'adn’t been there above 
arf an hour when somebody started ringing 
the gate-h(;ll as if they was mad. T thought 
it was the cook’s lot come ba(’k at fust, so I 
opened the wicket just a trifle and peeped 
out. There was a ’ansom-cab standing out- 
side, and 1 ’ad hardly got my nose to the 
crack when the actor-('hap, still in my clothes, 
pushed the door open and ni])ped in. 

“ You’ve lost,” he ses, pushing the door to 
and smiling all over. “ Where’s your six-' 
pence ? ” 

“ Lost ?" 1 ses, hardly able to speak. 
“ D’ye mean to tell me you’ve been to my 
wife arter all— arter all I said to you ? ” 

“ I do,” he ses, nodding, and .smiling agin. 
“ They were both deceived as easy as easy.” 

“ Both ?" \ ses, staring at ’im. “ Both 
wot ? ’Ow many wives d’ye think I’ve got ? 
Wot d’ye mean by it ? ” 

“ Arter I left you,” he ses, giving me 
a little poke in the ribs, “ 1 picked up a 
cab and, fust leaving my bag at Aldgale, I 
drove on to your ’ouse and knocked at the 
door. I knoc'ked tw'i('e, and then an angr)- 
looking woman opened it and asked me wot 
I wanted. 

“ ‘ It’s all right, missis,’ 1 ses. ' I’ve got 
arf an hour off, and I’ve come to take you out 
for a walk.’ 

“ ‘ Wot ? ' she ses, drawing back with a 
sUirt. 

“ ‘ Just a little turn round to sec the shops,’ 
1 ses ; ‘ and if there’s anything partic ler 

you’d like and it don’t cost too much, you 
shall ’ave it.’ 

“ I thought at fust, from the way she took 
it, she wasn’t used to you giving ’cr things. 

“ ‘ ’Ow dare you ! ’ she ses. ‘ I’ll ’ave you 
locked up. ’Ow dare you insult a respectable 
married woman ! You wait till my ’usband 
comes ’ome.’ 

“ ‘ But I am your ’usband,’ I ses. ' Don’t 
you know me, my pretty ? Don’t you know 
your pet sailor-boy ? ' 
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** She gave a screech like a steam-injin, ’elping me in. ** Arf a md* while I tell the 

and then she went next door and began cabby where to drive to.*' 

knocking away like mad. Then I see that I He went to the back o* the cab, and afore ( 
’ad gorn to number twelve instead of number knew wot had ’appened the ’orse had got a 

fourteen. Your wife, your real wife, came flick over the head with the whip and wa« 

out of number fourteen— and she was worse going along at a gallop. I kept putting the 

than the other. But they both thought it little flap up and telling the cabby to stop, 

was you — there’s no doubt of that. They but he didn't take the slightest notice. Arlcr 

('based me all the way up the road, and if it I’d done it three times he kept it down ho Hh 

'adn't ha’ been for this cab that was just I couldn’t open it. 

passing I don’t know wot would ’ave There was a crowd round my door whtMi the 
'appened to me.” cab drove up, and in the middle of it wa^ mv 

He .shook his 'cad and smiled agin, and, missis, the woman next door, and 'cr bus 

arter opening the wicket a trifle and telling band, wot ’ad just come ’ome. Arf-a-doxen 

the cabman he shouldn’t be long, he turned of ’em helped me out, and afore 1 ( ould 

to me and asked me for the sixpence, to wear say a word the cabman drove off and left 

on his wat('h-('hain. me there. 

“ Sixpence ! ” I ses. “ Sixpence ! Wot I dream of it now sometimes : standing 
do you think is going to ’appen to me when J there explaining and explaining, until, just as 

go ’ome ? ” 1 feel 1 can’t bear it any longer, two polici^ 

“Oh, 1 ’adn’t thought o’ that,” he ses. men come up and ’elp me indoors. If they 

“ Yes, o’ cours(‘.” had 'clped my missis outside it would be a 

“ Wot about my wife’s jealousy } ” I ses. easier dream to have. 

“Wot about the 
other, and hvr 
'usband, a cooper 
as big as a 
’oiisc ? ” 

“Well, W(dl,” 
he ses, “ one can’t 
think of c\’cry- 
Ihing, It’ll be all 
the same a hun- 
dred years hc'nce.” 

“ Look ’ere,” I 
.ses, taking ’is 
shoulder in a gri]:) 
of iron. “ You 
come back with 
me now in that 
('ah and exjdain. 

D’ye see ? 'riiat’s 
wot you’ve got to 
do.” " 

“ All right ” he 
ses ; “ certainly. 

Is — is the hus- 
band bad - tem- 
pered ? ” 

“ You’ll see ” 

1 ses ; “but 
that’s your busi- 
ness. Come 
along,” 

“ With plea- 
sure,” he ses, “stanoing tiikke explaining and explaining.” 
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FLOOR GAMES. 


By H. G 

1 . 

THE TOYS TO HAVE, 
me jollicM iiuloor ^thhcs for 
boys iiiid f^irls dcniaiul ii 
floor, and the lioinc that has 
no floor upon which games 
may lie played falls so far 
short of hapjHness. It must 
be a floor covered with lino- 
leum or cork carpet, so that toy soldiers and 
.suchlike will stand up upon it, and of a colour 
and surface that will take and show chalk 
marks ; the* common, gri'cn-coloiired cork 
carpet, without a ])attern, is the best of all. 
It must be no highw^ay to othca* rooms, and 
well lit and airy. Occ asionally, alas ! it must 
be scrubbed and tht'ii a truc’c to floor games ! 
Upon suc'h a floor ma}^ be made an infinitude 
of imaginative games, not only keeping boys 
and girls happy for days tc:)gether, but building 
up a framework of spacious and inspiring ideas 
in them for after life. The British Empire 
will gain new strength from nursery floors. 

I am going to tell of some of these games and 
what is most needed to play them ; I have 
tried them all, and a score of others like them, 
with my sons, and all of the games here illus- 
trated have been set out by us. 1 am going 
to tell of them here, because T think what w'e 
have done will interest other fathers and 
mothers and, perhaj>s, be of use to them (and 
to uncles and suchlike tributary species of 


WELLS. 

humanity) in buying presents for their own 
and other people's c hildren. 

Now, the toys we jflay with time’ after time 
and in a thousand permutations and c'ombina- 
tions belong to four main groujis. We have 
(i) soldiers, and witli these I edass sailors, 
railway porters, (dvilians, and the lower 
animals generally, such as 1 will ])re^en1ly 
describe in greater detail ; (2) l>ricks : ( ;) 
boards and p!ank> ; and (4) a lot of cloc k- 
work railway rolling stock and rails. Also, 
IhcTe are c'ertain minor objects tin ships, 
Easier eggs, plasticine, and the like-- of whic h 
1 shall make incidental mention, that, like the 
kiwi and the duck-billed j)latyj)us, refuse 
to he classified. I'hesc we arrange and 
rc-arrangc in various ways upon our floor, 
making a w’oHd of them. In doing so wc 
have found out all sorts of pleasant fac ts, 
and also many undesirable possibilities ; and 
very probably our experience will help a reader 
here and there to the former and save him 
from the latter. 

For instance, our planks and boards and 
what one can do with them have been a great 
discovery. Lots of boys and girls seem to be 
quite without planks and boards at all, and 
there is no regular trade in them. The toy- 
shops do not keep anything of the ‘^ort. (We 
don’t, as a matter of fact, think very much 
of toy-shops. We think they trifle wdth great 
possibilities. Wc consider them expensive 
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and mccmpetent, and flatten our noses against 
their plate-giass, perhaps, but only in the 
most critical spirit.) Our boards, which we 
had to get made by a carpenter, are the basis 
of half tl 4 e games we play. The planks and 
boards we have are of various sizes. We 
began with three, of two yards by one : they 
were made with cross pieces, like small doors ; 
but these we foun4 unnecessarily large, and 
we would not get them now after our present 
experience. The best thickness, we think, 
is an inch for the larger sizes, and three- 
quarters and a half inch for the smaller ; and 
the best sizes are a yard square, thirty inches 
square, two feet, eighteen inches square— one 
or two of each, and a greater number of smaller 
ones, eighteen by nine, nine by nine, and nine 
by four and a half inc hes. With the larger 
ones we make islands and archipelagoes on 
our floor, whiles the floor is a sea, or w(‘ make 
a large island or a cou])le on the Venice 
pattern ; or wc pile the smaller on the 
larger to make hills when the floor is a level 
plain, or they roof in railway stations or serve 
as bridges, in such manner as 1 will ])reseiitly 
illustrate. And these boards of (jurs j)ass 
into our next most important possession, 
winc h is a box of bricks. 

(but 1 was nearly forgetting to tell this — 
that all the thicker and larger of these boards 
have holes bored through them. At about 
every four inc lics is a hole, a little larger than 
an ordinary gimlet-hole. These hefles have 
their uses, as f will tell later ; but now let me 
get on to the box of bricks.) 

This, again, wasn’t a toy-shop ac'quisition. 
It came to us by gift from two generoiLs friends, 
unhappily growing up and very tall at that ; 
and they had it from parents, who were one 
of several families who shared in the benefit 
of a Good Unc le. I know nothing c ertainly 
of this man exc ept that he was a Radfcml, of 
Plymouth ; I have never learnt nor eared 
to learn of his commoner ocrupations, but 
certainly he was one of those shining and 
distinguished unc les that tower up at times 
above the common levels of humanity. At 
times when we consider our derived and 
unde.servcd share of his inheritance, and count 
the joys it gives us, we have projected, half 
in jest and half in earnest, the putting together 
of a little exemplary book upon the subject 
of such exceptional men.^H’clebrated Uncles,^’ 
it should be called ; and it should stir up all 
who read it to some striving at least towards 
the glories of the avuncular crown. What 
this great benefactor did was to engage a 
deserving unemployed carpenter through an 
entire winter, making big boxes of wooden 
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bricks for the almost innumerable nephews 
and nieces with which an appreciative circle 
of brothers and sisters had blessecl him. 
There are whole bricks lour and a half iiu hes 
by two and a quarter by one and one-eighth ; 
and there arc half-bricks two and a quartet 
inches by two and a quarter by one and one* 
eighth ; and there are quarters, called by 
those previous owners (who have now 
ascended to, we hope but scun ely believe, a 
happier life near the ceiling) “ piggys/’ \'ou 
note how these sizes fit into the sizes of our 
boards; and of ea(‘h size---wc have ne\v\ 
counted them — we must have hundred^ 
We can pave a dozen s([uarc yards of Hoot 
with them. 

How utterly wc despise the silly little 
bricks of the toy-shops ! They are too small 
to make a decent home for even the poorest 
lead .soldiers, even if then; arc hundreds (»l 
them ; and there arc; never enough nevc-t 
nearly enough, even if you take one at a time* 
and lay it down and say, “ 'I'his is a house; ” ; 
even then there are not enough. We see 
rich people — rk'h people out (<l motor-c'ais 
rich j)eople beyond the dreams of avariee 
going into toy-sho})s and buying these skimpy, 
sickly, ridic'ulous j)seudo-boxes of bnt'kh‘l i, 
because they do not know what to ask for, 
and the toy-shops are just the mereikss 
mercenary enemies of youth and hap[)ines.s 
so far, that is, as bricks are c'onc'erned. Their 
unfortunate under parent(;(l offspring mess 
about with these gilts, and don’t make very 
much of thcmi, and jail them away ; and yoti 
sc'c their con.sequences in after-life in the 
weakly-conceived villas a- d silly suburbs that 
peof>le have built all rcamd l.ondon. Such 
poor, under-nourished nurscrie.s must needs 
fall hack u])on the; “ Kncycloj);e(lia Hritau- 
nica,” and even that is becoming flexible 
on India paj)CT ! lint cair box of bricks 
almost satisfies. With our box of bricks we 
can scheme and build, all three* of us, lor the 
bc.st part of an hour, and still have moie 
bricks in the box. 

So muck now for the bricks. 1 will tell 
later how we use cartridge pa|>or and c'afd 
and other things to helf> in our building, and 
of the dec'orative use we make of plasticine. 
Of course it goes without saying that we 
clespi.se those foolish, expensive made-up 
wooden and pasteboard castles that are .sold 
in .shops ; playing with them is like playing 
with somebody elsc’s dead game m a stale of 
rigor mortis. Let me now say a iittle about 
toy soldiers and the world to which they 
belong. Toy soldiers used to bo flat, smalL, 
creatures in my own boyhood, in comparison 
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with the magnificent beings one can buy 
to-day. There has been an enormous im- 
provement in our national physique in this 
respect. Now they stand nearly two inches 
high and look you broadly in the face, and 
they have the movable arms and alert 
intelligence of scientifically-exercised men. 


toy-manufacturers please note ? I write now 
as if I were British Consul-General in Toyland, 
noting new opportunities for trade. Con- 
sequent u{)on this dearth, our little world 
suffers from an exaggerated curse of mili- 
tarism, and even the grocer wears epaulettes. 
This might please Lord Roberts and Mr. Leo 
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You get five of them mounted or nine afoot 
in a box for tenjiencc-halfpenny. We three 
like those of British manufacture best ; other 
makes are of iiK'ompatible sizes ; and we 
have a rule, that saves much trouble, that all 
redcoats belong to G. 1*. W., and all other- 
coloured coats to F. R. W., all gilts, 
bequests, and accidents notwithstanding. 
Also we have sailors ; but, since there are no 
red-coated sailors, blue counts as red. 

'J'hen we have beefeaters, R(;d Indians, 
Zulus, for whom dicre are special rules. We 
find we can buy lead dogs, cats, lions, tigers, 
horses, camels, cattle, and elephants of a 
reasonably corresponding size ; and wc have 
also several boxes of railway-porters, and 
some soldiers wc bought in Ilesse-Darmstadt 
that wc pass off on an unsuspec ting home 
world as policemen. But wc want civilians 
very badly. We found a box of German 
civilians once in a shop in Oxford Street near 
the Marble Arch — the right size, but rather 
heavy, and running to nearly twopcncc-half- 
penny apiece, which is too dear: gentlemen 
in tweed suits carrying bags, a top-hatted 
gentleman, ladies in grey and white, tw'o 
children and a dog, and so on. But we have 
never been able to find any more. They do 
not seem to be made in England at all — will 


Maxse, but it certainly does not please us. I 
wish, indeed, that we could buy l)ox(‘S of 
tradesmen —a blue butcher, a white baker 
with a loaf of standard bread, a draper or so, 
boxes of servants, boxes of street traffic', smart 
sets, and so forth. We could do with a judge 
and barristers, or a box of vestrymen, it is 
true that we can buy Salvation Army lasses 
and football players, but we arc cold to both 
of thc.se. We have, of course, boy-sc'outs. 
With such boxes of civilians we could have 
much more fun than with the running, 
marching, swashbuckling .soldiery that per- 
vades us. They drive us to reviews, and it 
is only emperors and kings and very silly 
small boys who can take an undying interest 
in uniforms and reviews. 

And lastly, of our railways, let me merely 
remark here that we have always insisted 
upon one uniform gauge. We have adhered 
rigidly to gauge O, and everything wc buy 
ffts into and develops our existing railway 
system. Nothing is more indicative of the 
rambling sort of parent, and a coterie of 
witless, w^orthless uncles, than a heap of 
railway toys of different gauges and natures 
in the children’s playroom. And so, having 
told you of the material we have, let me now 
tell you of one or two games (out of the 
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innumerable many) that wc have played. Of 
course in this 1 have to he a little artificial. 
Actual games of the kind I am illustrating 
here have been playt‘d by us many and many 
ii time, with joy and happy invention and no 
t bought of publication. They have gone now, 
tliosc games, into that vaguely luminous and 
iridescent w'orld of memories into which all 
love-engendering haj)piness must go. But 
wc have tried our best to set them out again 
and rec'all the good j)oints in them here. 

JI. 

THE r.AME OF THE WONDERFUL ISLANDS. 

In this game the floor is the sea. Half — 
rather the larger half, because of some instinc- 
tive right of primogeniture — is assigned to 
the elder of my two sons ; he is, as it were, its 
Olympian ; and the other half goes to his 
brother. Wo distribute the boards about 
the sea in an archipelagic manner. Wc then 
dress our islands, objecting strongly to too 
( lose a sc rutiny of our pro('e(^dings until we 
have done. In the preceding illustration is 
siK'li an an hipelago ready for its explorers, 
or. rather, on the v(‘rge of exploration. On 
the whole it is Indian in character — compre- 
hensively Indian, East and West and Red 
Indian, as bc'fits children of an Imperial 
p(‘oj)l(‘. 'I'here are altogether four island — 
two to tlu‘ reader's right and two to the left, 
and the nc'arer ones are the more northerly ; 
it is as many as we 
('ould get into the 
( i in e r a . 1’ h e 

northern island to 
tlie right is most 
advanced in civili- 
zation, and is 
chiefly temple. 'I'he 
temple has a flat 
r()of diversified by 
domes made ol half 
Easter eggs and 
those tard tilings 
the cream comes 
in. 'i'hese are sur- 
mounted by a 
decorative w'ork of 
a flamboyant 
(haracter in plas- 
ticine, d e s i g n e d 
by G. P. W. An 
Oriental popula- 
tion crowds the 
(' o u r t y a r d a n d 
] lours out upon 
the roadway. Note 
the grotesque 


plasticine monsters who guard the portals, 
also by G. P. W., who had a free haiul 
with the architecture of this remarkable 
specimen of Eastern religiosity. They are 
nothing, you may be sure, to the giguntii* 
idols inside, out of the reach of the sacrilegious 
camera. To the right is a tropiial thatched 
hut. The thatched roof »s really that nuv 
ribbed paper that comes round bottl(*s, a 
priceless boon to these games. All that 
comes into the house is saved lor us. flu* 
owner of the hut is hidden in the shadow's 
He is a dismounted cavalry-corps man, and 
he owns one cow. It cost ninejieme hall 
penny — a monstrous sum. If the tov 
soldier manufacturers had the sensi* to sell 
boxes of cows and pigs his larm — jioor dear ! 
- would be better stoc ked. But they ha\ lai'l ; 
they just go on making soldiers. His ten('<‘, 
1 may note, belong(‘d to a little wooden larm 
we bought in Switzerland. Its human in 
habitants are scatterc'd , its beasts lollow a 
precarious living as wild guinea-pigs on the 
islands to the south. 

Your attention is ])articularly directed to 
the trees about and behind the temple, which 
thicken to a forest on the farther island to 
the left. These trt'es we make of twigs 
taken from trees and buslu's in the garden 
and stuck into holes in our boards. KortruTly 
we lived in a house with a littU' wood close by, 
and our forests were wondirlul. Now we 
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are restricted to a Hampstead garden, and 
wc could get nothing for this set-out but 
jasmine and pear. Both have wilted a little, 
and are not nearly such spirited trees as you 
can make out of tamarisk, euonymus, fir, 
ilex, or may. It is for these woods chiefly 
that we have our planks perforated with 
little holes. No tin trees tan ever be so 
plausible and various and jolly as these. 
With a good garden to draw upon one can 
make terrific sombre woods, and then lie 


Vi 



wilderness, containing caves. Their chief food is 
the wild goat ; but in pursuit of these creatures 
you will also .sometimes find the brown six- 
penny bear, who sits— he is small, but per- 
ccptil 3 le to the careful student— in the mouth, 
of his cave. Here, too, you will distinguish 
small, guinea-pig-like creatures of wood, in 
happier days the inhabitants of that Swiss 
farm. Sunken rocks off this island are indi- 
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down and look through them at lonely horse- 
men or wandering beasts. 

That farther island on th. left is a les.*. 
settled country than the island of the temple. 
Camels, you note, run wild there ; there is a 
sort of dwarf elephant, similar to the now 
extinct kind of which one finds skeletons in 
]\Ialta ; pigs (or rather — confound these un- 
enlerjirising tradesmen I- one costly, inade- 
quate jiig), and a red parrot, and other such 
creatures of lead* and wood. The pear-trees 
arc fine. It is those which have attrac ted 
white settlers (1 suppose they are), whose 
thatched huts arc to be seen both upon the 
beach and inland. By the huts on the beach 
lie a number of pear-tree logs ; but a raid of 
negroid savages from the adjacent island to 
the left is in progress, and the only settler 
clearly visible is the man in a rifleman’s 
uniform running inland for help. Beyond, 
their white helmets p)eeping out among the 
trees, are the supports he seeks. 

These same negroid savages are as bold as 
they are ferocious. They cross arms of the 
sea upon their rude canoes, made simply of a 
strip of cardboard. Their own island, the one 
to the left-back in the figure above, is a rocky 


(‘ated by a white foam which takes the form 
of letters, and you will also note a whirlpool 
(no .ship e.scapes) to the right. 

Finally comes the island nearest to the 
reader on the left, best .seen in the illustration 
on })age 726. This also is wild and rocky ; 
inhabited by Red Indians, whose tents, made 
by F. R. W. out of ordinary brown pajier 
and adorned with (Falk totems of a rude and 
characteristic kind, piour forth their fierc e and 
WTll-armed inhabitants at the intimation of 
an invader. The rocks on this island, let me 
remark, have great mineral wealth. Among 
them are to be found not only sheets and 
veins of silver paper, but great nuggets of 
metal, obtained by the melting down of hope- 
lessly broken soldiers in an iron spoon. Ni^e, 
too, the pei'uliar and romantic shell beach of 
this country. It is an island of exceptional 
interest to the geologist and scientific* ex- 
plorer. The Indians, you observe, have 
domesticated one leaden and one wooden 
cow (see remarks above on the dearth of lead 
animals). 

This is how the game would be set out. 
Then we build ships and explore these islands ; 
but in these pictures the ships are represented 
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as a1r(*ady arrivin^^ The ships are built out 
of our wooden bricks on flat keels made of 
two wooden pieces, of nine by four and a half 
inches, which are very convenient to push 
alnait over the floor, ('aptain G. P. W. is 
sUsiming into the bight between the eastern 
and western islands. He carries heavy guns ; 
his ship bristles with an extremely aggressive 
soldiery, who appear to be bkzing aw^ay for 
tiu' mere love of the thing. (I suspect him 
ol lin})erialist intentions.) ('aptain F. R. W. 
is apparently at anchor between his northern 
and southern islands. His ship is of a slightly 
more pacific type. I note on his deck a lady 
and giMitlinnin (of German origin) with a bag 
two of onr all-too-rare civilians. No doubt 
till* bag ( mtains samples and a small conver- 
sation-dictionary of the negroid dialects. 
(I think V. R. W. may turn out to be a 
Liberal.) Perhaps he will sail on and rescue 
tlu; rai'l(‘d huts, pcrhajis he will land and build 
a jetty and befj;in mining among the rocks to 
fill his hold with silver. Perhajis the natives 
w'ill kill and eat the gentleman with the bag. 
All that IS lor ('aptain V. R. W. to decide. 

You see how the game goes on. We land 
and alter things, and build and re-arrange, 
and hoist pajier flags on pins, and .subjugate 
populations, and confer all the blessings of 
civilization upon thi'sc lands. We keep them 
going for da,ys. And at last, as we begin to 
tire of them, conies the scrubbing-brush, 


— never. Another time it may be a wilderness, 
for example, and the boards are hills ; and 
never a drop of water is to be found exi'cpt 
for the lakes and rivers we may mark out in 
chalk. But after one example otliers are 
easy; and next I will tell you of our way ol 
making towns. 

III. 

OF THE BtJrUHNC; OF ( ITIKS. 

We always build twin cities, lik<’. London and 
Westminster, or Budapest, be<aus(‘ tv\o 
of us always want, both ol thtun, to be loid 
mayors and muni(*ipal coum ils. ami il makes 
for local freedom and happiness to ariange 
it so ; but when railways or tramwavs are 
involved we have our rails in common, and 
we have an excellent law that rails musl be 
laid down and jioints k(‘pt open in such a 
manner that anyone leeling s(» dispt)se(l may 
send a through train from lluar own station 
back to their own station again, without need 
less negotiation or the ])ersonal inv.ision ol 
anybody else's administrative aixsi. It is 
an undesirable thing to havi* otluT jieojde. 
bulging over one’s houses, standing in one’s 
open spaces, and in extreme* (’ase-> knocking 
down and even treading on one’s citizens. 
It leads at times to (‘xplanations that are 
afterwards regretted. 

We always have twin t'ities, or at the 
utmost stage of co-opi ration a ( ity with two 
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and we must burn our trees and dismantle 
our islands and put our soldiers in the little 
nests of drawers, and stand the island boards 
up against the wall and put everything away. 
1’hen, perhaps, after a few days we begin 
upon some other such game, just as we feel 
di.sposed. But it is never quite the same ganrie 


wards, Red End and Blue End ; we mark the 
boundaries very carefully, and o\ir citizi'ns 
have .so much local patriotism (Mr C'heslerlon 
will learn with pleasure) that they stray bui 
rarely over that thin little streak of while 
that bounds their municipal allegiance. 
Sometimes we have an election for mayor ; 
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it is like a ( ensus, hut very abusive, and red 
always wins. Only citizens with two legs 
and at least one arm, and capable of standing 
uf), may vote, and voters may f)oll on horse- 
back ; boy-scouts and women and children 
do not vote, though there is a vigorous agita- 
tion to remove these disabilities. Zulus and 
foreign-looking f)ers()ns, such as Indian 
(avalry and Red Indians, are also dis- 
franchised. So are riderless horses and <'amels ; 
but the elephant has never attempted to vote 
on any occasion and does not seem to desire 
the privilege. It influences public opinion quite 
sufficiently as it is by nodding its head. 

We have set out and I have photographed 
one of our cities, to illustrate more clearly 
the amusement of the game. Red End is to 
the reader’s right, and includes most of the 
hill on which the town stands, a shady 
zoologii'al garden, the town-hall, a railway 
tunntil through the hill, a museum (away in 
the extreme right-hand corner), a church, a 
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rifle-range, and a shop. Blue End has the 
railway station, four or five shops, several 
homes, a public-house, and a thatched farm 
cottage ('lose to the railway station. The 
boundary drawn by me as overlord (who also 
made the hills and tunnels and appjointed the 
trees to grow) runs irregularly between the 
two shops nearest the cathedral, over the 
shoulder in front of the town-hall, and between 
the thatched farm and the rifle-range. 

"J'he nature of the hills 1 have already 
explained, and this time we have had no 


lakes or ornamental water. These are very 
easily made out of a piece of glass — the glass 
lid of a box, for example — upon silver paper. 
Such water in a corner becomeri very readily 
populated by those celluloid seals and swans 
and ducks that arc now so common. But 
on this (jccasion we have nothing of the kind, 
nor have we made use of a green-coloured 
tablecloth we sometimes use to draj)e our 
hills. Of course a large part of the fun of 
this game lies in the witty incorporation of all 
sorts of extraneous objects ; but the incor- 
poration must be witty, as you may soon 
convert the whole thing into an in('ohererit 
muddle-heap of half-good ideas. 

I have taken two photographs, one to the 
right and one to the left of this agreea])le 
place. 1 may perhaps adopt a kind of guide- 
book style in reviewing its principal features. 
I begin at the railway station. I have made 
a rather nearer and larger photograph of the 
railway station, which j^resents a diversified 
and entertaining 
scene to the incoming 
visitor. Borters (out 
of a box of port(Ts) 
career hert! and there 
with the trucks and 
light luggage. Quite 
a number ol our all- 
too-ran‘ (ivilians 
parade the platform 
Iw’o gentlemen, a lady, 
and a small lint e\il- 
looking t'hild are par- 
ticularly noticeable; 
and there is a penny 
wooden sailor with 
jointed k^gs, in a slate 
ol intoxication as 
reprehensible as it is 
nowadays hajipily 
rare. dwo virtuous 
dogs n*gard his aban- 
iiiK MioeeiM: with quiet scorn. 

1 Photograph 'The seat on which he 
sprawls is a broken 
piece of some toy whose nature I have 

long forgotten ; the station clock is a 

similar fragment, and so is the metallic pillar 
which bears the name of the station. So 
many toys we find only become ser\d('eablc 
with a little smashing. There is an allegory 
in this — as Hawthorne used to write in his 
diary. 

What is he doing, the great god Uan, 

Down in the reeds hy ihe over ? 

The fences at the ends of the platforms are 

pieces of wood belonging to the game of 
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Matador — that splendid and very educational 
(instruction game (hailing, I believe, from 
Hungary) which is slowly but surely making 
its way to the affections of English children. 
'I’here is also, I regret to say, a blatant 
advertisement of Jabz’s “ Hair Colour,” 
showing the hair. This is by G. P. W., who 


books say, and “ giving one more glum e ” at 
the passengers who are waiting for the priN i- 
lege of going round the cin U‘ in open Inu'ks 
and returning in a prostrated condition to tin' 
station again, and “ observing " what admir 
able platforms are made l)v our nine by- 
four-and-a-half-inch pieies, we pass out to 
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S(‘ems marked out by destiny to be the 
advertisement-writer of the next generation, 
lie spends much of his scanty leisure invent- 
ing and drawing advertisements of imaginary 
( orninodiiies. Oblivious to many happy, 
beaiiiiful, and noble things in life, he goes 
about studying and imitating the literature 
of the hoardings and tube-lifts. He and his 
brother write newspapers almost entirely 
devoted to these annoying appeals. You 
will note, too, the plac'ard at the mouth of 
the railway-tunnel urging the existence of 
Jinks’s Soap upon the passing traveller. The 
oblong object on the plac'ard represents, no 
d( 3 ubt, a ('ake of this off' .. .Ivc and aggressive 
( ommodity. I'he zoological garden flaunts a 
jilacard, “ Zoo, id. pay,” and the green- 
grocer’s picture of a cabbage with “Get 
them ” is not to be ignored. F. R. W. 
is more like the l.ondon ('ounty Council in 
this respect, and prefers bare walls. You 
will, 1 hope, be able to read his notice on the 
inn : '' who sticks hills here.” 

“ Returning to the station,” as the guide- 


the left into the village street. A motor 
omnibus (a one-horse hospital tart in less 
progressive days) stands waiting lor pas- 
sengers ; and, on our way to llu* ( herrv Tre(‘ 
public-house, wc remark two niu^es, one m 
( harge of a child with a ])lasticine iiead. 'I'he 
landlord of the inn is a small, gndescjue 
figure of plaster ; his sign is fastened on by 
a pin. No doubt the relreshment supplied 
here has an enviablj reputation, to judge by 
the alacrity with which a number of riflemen 
move towards the door, 'Fhe inn, by tlu bv, 
like the statiem and .some priv'ate houses, is 
roofed wdth stiff paper. 

These stiff- paper roofs are one of our 
great inventions. We get thick, stiff j>apei at 
twopence a sheet, and cut it to the sizes we 
need. After the game is over we put these 
roofs inside one another and stick them into 
the bookshelves. The rool one folds and puts 
away will live to roof another day. 

Proceeding on our way pa.st the (herrv 
Tree, and resisting the cosy invitatiem of its 
portals, wc come to the shopping quarter of 
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the town. I'he stock in the windows is made 
by hand out of plasticine. Wo note the meat 
and hams of “ Mr. Woddy/' the cabbages and 
carrots of “ Tod and Brothers/’ the general 
activities of the Jokil C'o. shopmen. It is 
de rigueur with our shop-assistants that they 
should wear white helmets. In the street 
boy-S('outs go to and fro^ a wagon clatters by ; 
most of the adult population is about its 
business, and a red-coated band plays along 
the roadway, ('onlrast this animated scene 
with the mysteries of sea and forest, rock and 
whirlpool, in our previous game. Farther 
on is the big ( hurch or cathedral. It is built 
in an extremely debased Gothic style ; it 
reminds us most of a ('hurch we ont'C sur- 
veyed during a brief visit to Rotterdam on 
our way up the Rhine. A solitary 
scout, mindful of the views of Lord TIaM|®tc, 
enters its high portal. Passing the cathedral, 
we ('ontinue to the museum. This museum 
is no empty boast ; it contains mineral 
specimens, shells — such great shells as were 
found on the beaches of our previous game — 
the Titanic skulls of extinct rabbits and ('ats, 
and other such wonders. The slender ('urious 


a colossal statue of a chamois, the work of a 
Wengen artist. It is in two storeys, with a 
battlemcnted roof and a crypt (entrance to 
right of steps) used for the incarceration of 
offenders. It is occupied by the town guard, 
who wear Beefeater costumes of ancient 
ori/in.” 

Note the red parrot perched on the battle- 
ments ; it lives tame in the zoological 
gardens and is of the same species as one we 
formerly observed in our archij)elago. Note, 
too, the brisk cat-and-dog encounter below. 
Steps descend in wide flights down the hillside 
into Blue hmd. The two couchant lions, on 
either side of the steps, are in plasticine, and 
were executed by that versatile artist, who 
is also mayor of Red End, G. P. W. lie is 
present. ()ur photographer has hit upon 
a happy momemt in the histo *v of this town, 
and a conference of the two mayors is 
going on, uj)on the terrace, before the palace. 

F. R. W., mayor of Blue End, stands on the 
ste[)s in the costume of a British Admiral ; 

G. V. W. is on horseback (his habits are 
equestrian) on the terrace. I'he town guard 
parades in their honour, and up the hill a 



HY TMK SIDK OK TIIK TOWN-HALL SOLDJKRS ARE TO BE SEEN SHOOTING AT THE BiriTS. 

From a Photograph. 


may lie down on the floor and peer in at the 
windows. 

“ We now,” says the guide-book, retrace 
our steps to the shops, and then, turning to 
the left, ascend under the trees up the ter- 
raced hill on which stands the to.wn-hall. 
This magnificent building is surmounted by 


number of blue-clad musicians ride on grey 
horses towards them. 

Passing in front of the town-hall, and turn- 
ing to the right, we approach the zoological 
gardens. Here we pass two of our civilians ; 
a gentleman in black, a lady, and a large boy- 
scout, presumably their son. We enter the 



FLOOR GAMES. 


gardens, which are protected by a bearded 
janitor, and remark at once a band of three 
performing dogs ; who are, as the guide-book 
would say, discoursing sweet music/’ In 
neither ward of the city does there seem to be 
the slightest restraint upon the use of musical 
instruments. It is no place for neurotic 
people. 

The gardens contain the inevitable elephant, 
camels — which we breed, and which are, 
therefore, in considerable numbers — a sitting 
bear brought from last game’s caves, goats 
from the same region, tamed, and now running 
loose in the garden, dwarf elephants, wooden 
nondescripts, and other rare creatures. The 
keepers wear a uniform not unlike that of 
railway guards and porters. We wander 
through the gardens, return, descend the hill 
by the school of musketry, where soldiers are 
to be seen shooting at the butts, pass through 
the paddock of the old thatched farm, and 
so return to the railway station ; extremely 
gratified by all we have seen, and almost 
equally divided in our minds between the 
merits and attractiveness of either ward. A 
clockwork train comes clattering into the 
station, we take our places, somebody hoots 
or whistles for the engine (which can’t), the 
signal is knocked over in the excitement of 
the moment, the train starts, and we “wave 
a long regretful farewell to the salubrious 
cheerfulness of (Chamois C'ity.” 

You see now how we set out and the spirit 
in which we set out our towns. It demands 
but the slightest exercise of the imagination 
to devise a hundred additions and variations 
of the scheme. You can make picture- 
galleries — great fun for small boys who can 
draw ; you can make factories, you can plan 
out flower-gardens — ^which appeals very 
strongly to intelligent little girls ; your town- 
hall may become a fortified castle. Or you 
may put the whole town on boards and make 
a Venice of it with ships and boats upon its 
('anals, and bridges across them. We used 
to have some very serviceable ships of card- 
board with flat bottoms ; and then we used 
to have a harbour, and the ships used to sail 
away to distant rooms, and even into the 
garden, and return with the most remarkable 
cargoes — ^loads of nasturtium-stem logs for 
example. We had sacks then, made of glove- 
fingers, and several toy cranes. I suppose 
we could find most of these again if we hunted 
for them. Once, with this game fresh in our 
minds, we went to see the docks, which struck 
us as just our old harbour game magnified. 

“ I say, daddy,” said one of us, in a quiet 
comer, wistfully, as one w^ho speaks knowingly 

Vol, x1il>65. 


m 

against the probabilities of the case^ aiid Vtt 
with a faint, thin hoj^e, “ couldn’t 
just for a little with these sacks— until somtv 
body comes ? ” 

Of course, the setting-out of the city |i| 
half the game. Then you devise incidents* 
As I wanted to photograph the particular 
set-out for the purpose of illustrating lhl« 
account, I took a larger share in the arrange* 
ment than I usually do. It was necessary 
to get everything into the picture, to ensure 
a light background that would throw up son\e 
of the trees, prevent too much overlapping * 
and things like that. When the photograph* 
ing was over, matters became more norma). 
I left the schoolroom, and when 1 relumed I 
found that the group of riflemen which had 
been converging on the public-house had been 
sharply recalled to duly, and were trotting 
in a disciplined, cheerless way towards the 
railway station. 'I'he elephant had escaped 
from the zoo into the Blue Ward, and was 
being marched along by a military patrol. 
The originally scattered boy* scouts were 
being paraded. G. P. W. had demolisheil 
the shop of the Jokil ( ompajiy and was build- 
ing a Red End station near the bend. I’he 
stock of the Jokil ('ompany had passed into 
the hands of the adjacent storekeepers. Then 
the town-hall ceremonies came to an end, and 
the guard marched otT. Then G. P. W. 
demolished the rifle-range, and ran a small 
branch of the urban railway up hill to the 
town-hall door and on into the zoological 
gardens. This was only the beginning of a 
period of enterprise in transit, a small railway 
boom. A number of halts of simple con- 
struction sprang up. I'liere was much making 
of railway tickets, of a size that enabled 
passengers to slick their heads through the 
middle, and wear them as a Mexican does his 
blanket. Then a battery of artillery turned 
up in the High Street, and there was talk of 
fortifications. Suppose wild Indians were 
to turn up across the plains to the left, and 
attack the town ! Fate still has toy drawers 
untouched. . . . 

So things will go on until pulling* away 
night pn Friday. Then we shall pu'k up the 
roofs and shove them away among the books, 
return the clockwork engines very carefully to 
their boxes, for engines are fragile tilings, stow 
the soldiers and civilians and animals in their 
nests of drawers, bum the trees again* -this 
time they are sweet-bay ; and all the joys and 
sorrows and rivalries and successes of Blue 
End and Red End will pass, and follow 
Carthage and Nineveh, the empire 
and Roman, the arts of Etruria and piUaOss 
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of Crete, and the plannings and contrivings 
of innumerable myriads of children, into 
the limbo of games exhausted. ... It 
may be, leaving some profit, in thoughts 
widened, in strengthened apprehensions. It 
may be, leaving nothing but a memory that 
dies. jy 

FUNICULARS, MARBLE TOWERS, CASTLES, AND 
V. AR GAMES, BUT VERY LITTLE OF WAR GAMES. 

I HAVE now given two general types of floor 
game ; but these are only just two samples 
of delightful and imagination-stirring varia- 
tions that (!an be contrived out of the toys I 
have described. 1 will now glance rather, 
more shortly at some other very good uses of 
the floor, the boards, the bricks, the soldiers, 
and the railway system — that pentagram for 
exorcising the evil spirit of dullness from the 
lives of little boys and girls. And first there 
is a kind of lark we call Funiculars. There 
are times when islands cease somehow to 
dazzle, and towns and cities are too orderly 
and uneventful and cramped for us, and we 
want something — something to whizz. I'hen 
we say : Let us make a Funicular. Let us 
make a PTinicular more than we have ever 
done. Let us make one to reach up to the table.” 
We dispute whether it isn’t a mountain rail- 
way we are after. The bare name is refresh- 
ing ; it takes us back to that unforgettable 
time when we all went to Wengen, winding 
in and out and up and up the mountain-side 
— from slu.sh to such snow and sunlight as we 
had never seen before. And we make a 
mountain railway. So far, we have never 
got it up to the table, but some day we will. 

The peculiar joy of the mountain railway 
is that, if it is properly made, a loaded truck 
— not a toy engine ; it is too rough a game for 
delicate, respectable engines — will career from 
top to bottom of the system and go this way 
and that as your cunningly-arranged points 
determine ; and afterwards — and this is a 
wonderful and distinctive discovery — you can 
send it back by ’Lectric. 

What is a ’Lectric ? You may wxll ask. 
’Lectrics were invented almost by accident, 
by one of us, to whom also the name is due. 
It came out of an accident to a toy engine ; a 
toy engine that seemed done for, and that 
was yet full of life. 

You know, perhaps, what a toy engine is 
like. It has the general appearance of a rail- 
way engine : funnels, buffers, cab, and so 
forth. All these are very elegant things, no 
doubt ; but they do not make for lightness, 


they do not facilitate hill-climbing. Now, 
sometimes an engine gets its clockwork out 
of order, and then it is over and done for ; 
but sometimes it is merely the outer sem- 
blance that is injured — the funnel bent, the 
body twisted. You remove the things, and 
behold ! you have bare clockwork on wheels, 
an apparatus of almost malignant energy, 
soul without body, a kind of metallic rage. 
This it was that our junior member instantly 
knew for a ’Lectric, and loved from the 
moment of its stripping. 

(I have, by the by, known a very service- 
able little road ’Lectric made out of a clock- 
work mouse.) 

Well, when we haf^e got chairs and boxes 
and bricks, and graded our line skilfully and 
well, easing the descent and being very careful 
of the joining at the bends, for fear that the 
descending trucks and cars will jump the 
rails, we send down first an empty truck, 
then trucks loaded with bricks and lead 
soldiers, and then the ^Lectric ; and then 
afterwards th'^* sturdy ’Lectric hauls up the 
trucks again to the top, with a kind of 
savagery of purpose and a whizz that is ex- 
tremely gratifying to us. We make points 
in these lines, we make them have level cross- 
ings at which collisions are always being just 
averted ; the lines go over and under eac h 
other, and in and out of tunnels. 

I'he marble tower, again, is a great building 
on which we devise devious slanting ways 
down which marbles run. 1 do not know why 
it is amusing to make a marble run down a 
long, intricate path, and dollop down steps, 
and come almost, but not quite, to a stop, and 
rush out of dark places and across little 
bridges of card. It is, and we often do it. 

(astles are done with bricks and cardboard 
turrets and a portcullis of card, and draw- 
bridge and moats ; they are a mere special 
sort of city-building, done because we have a 
box of men in armour. We could recon- 
struct all sorts of historical periods if the toy- 
soldier makers would provide us with people. 
But at present, as I have already complained, 
they make .scarcely anything but contempo- 
rary fighting men. And of the war game I 
must cither write volumes or nothing. For 
the present let it be nothing. I set out merely 
to tell of the ordinary joys of playing with 
the floor, and to gird improvingly and use- 
fully at toymakers. So much I think I have 
done. If one parent or one uncle buys the 
wiselier for me, I shall not altogether have 
lived in vain. 


[Wt shall be pleased to receive any photographs of Floor Games of this kind devised by our readers, 
and to publish and pay for such as may prove suitable.] 
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B,, RICHARD MARSH. lUu.trate<l by J. R. Skelton. 

V.-Tke MiracU. 


EOPLE sometimes say that 
they envy me because, with 
my power of reading thoughts 
—that, they say, is what it 
comes to — I must have so 
many opportunities of doing 
people good. It must be so 
sweet, they add, with what T occasionally 
feel to be an irritating smirk, to be able, with 
very little trouble to oneself, to benefit one’s 
fellow-creatures. That sort of remark is very 
easy to make, l)ut it is not easy to benefit 
one’s fellow-creatures. And as for doing 
people good, it is surprising how many people 
would rather not be done good to. Take 
that case ol what happened at Dieppe. 

1 was spending my summer holidays at 
Dieppe. 1 had been there about a fortnight. 
One evening 1 was sitting, all alone by myself, 
on the terrace outside the (Casino. 1 had 
been dani'ing ; my jiartner had gone to 
fulfil another engagement, and, as I was not 
engaged for that dance, 1 had asked him to 
leave me where 1 was. 1 was taking my ease 
in a long chair (lose to the sea-wall. In 
front of me, in the glow of the elei'tric light, 
people were seated at little tables having 
refreshments. At one of these was a gentle- 
man whose name I knew, talking to one who 
was to me a complete stranger. 

The first gentleman's name was Armitage 
— ('ecil Armitage. He was an amazingly 
handsome young man, perhaps in the late 
twenties. He was staying in my hotel, and 
was the cause of no little amusement to some 
of the other visitors. He, a young man of 
seven or eight and twenty, evidently of birth 
and breeding, was paying the most marked 
attention to a woman who was one of the 
greatest jokes in Dieppe-— Miss Drawbridge. 

Miss Drawbridge, commonly known as 
“ Gertrude ” to people who had never spoken 
to her in their lives, was a sort of standing 
dish at Dieppe. She was supposed to have 
been there longer than the oldest inhabitant ; 
she had certainly been a frequenter for quite 
a number of years. What I had seen of her 
I rather liked. She was staying at my hotel, 
and there was a time when she had asked me 


to share her table ; and, although that time 
had passed and she never asked me to shari' 
it now, we were still on quite good terms, 
She was certainly a curious person peojilc 
who haunt the same foreign watering-filacc 
year after year generally are ; and what an 
extremely presentable young man like ( ecil 
Armitage could see in her was a mystery - 
unless it was her money 

Imagine the sensation which stirred tlie 
air when it became known that this {perfect 
Adonis vvas engaged to “ Gertrude.” Had 
not Miss Drawbridge announced the fin t 
herself, I fancy few peoplt* would have 
believed it. And the things which wore* said 
of Miss Drawbridge, es[)ecially by some of the 
women ! The men just sneered. 

There was I on the terrac e, in my long 
(diair (I c'ould .say things about men, hut 1 
think I had better get on with my stor} ), and 
there was Mr. Armitage, drinking what lookcsl 
to me very like absinthe- iancy drinking 
absinthe at that time of night, or, so far as 
that goes, at any lime ! -and talking to a 
perfect stranger. Of course, the man was 
quite entitled to be a stranger ; hut I have 
seldom seen a man whose looks I liked less, 
The contrast between him and Mr. Armitage 
was amazing. He was a sallow, hatchet- 
faced man, with an upturned moustache 
— which I hate ! — and something the matter 
with one of his eyes which madc^ him seem 
to be looking in two direc'tions at onc'e. Nor 
did I like his manner towards Mr. Armitage ; 
he .seemed to me to be positively bullying him. 
That was one reason why I watched what 
they said, and some very surprising observa- 
tions— I cannot say I heard--! saw. And, 
as alw^ays is the case on such occ^asions, 1 
could not have gained a more Intimate 
acquaintance with them had they bawled 
them in my ear. 

The first thing I saw was the stranger’s 
thin lips contorting themselves as, in what 1 
imagined to be an angry undertone, they 
formed these words, which I have no douln, 
judging from the expression of his face, he 
snapped out at Mr. Armitage as if he wti 
an angry terrier : — 
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** DonH you make any mistake about it, 
my boy. IVe not come over to Dieppe to 
be fooled with. Fm either going to have 
you or the money in four-and-twenty^ hours. 
If I have to have you, it will be penal servi- 
tude, and then the smile will come off that 
pretty face of yours.’’ 

Mr. Armitage was not smiling at that 
particular moment, as anyone could see ; on 
the contrary, he looked very much disturbed. 
The way in which he leaned across the 
table helped me to realize the earnestness 
which I felt sure was in his voice as he replied 
to the other’s threat, in words which, as 1 
saw each fresh one shaped on his lips, sur- 
prised me more and more. 

“ Don’t be absurd, Clarke. I can’t per- 
form the impossible. I can’t get it in four- 
and-twenty hours ; but you shall have your 
money, with a thumping interest, if you will 
only give me reasonable time.” 

“ And pray, what do you call reasonable 
time, my beautiful — forger ? ” 

” It won’t take very much to make me 
break this glass against your face, Clarke. 
You may have the whip-hand of me, but I’ll 
break your neck before you get a chanc'e of 
laying the lash across my back.” 

1 held my breath, expecting every moment 
to see something dreadful happen. The way 
Mr. C’larke snarled back at him ! 

” That’s the tone you take, is it ? You 
talk to me like that again, and I’ll have you 
jailed to-night. Do you think you can both 
rob and murder me ? I say you’re a forger — 
forger — forger ! Now you touch me with a 
glass, or anything else, if you dare. This 
will be the last time you ever show yourself 
in a decent place if you do.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Armitage leaned 
so far forward that I quite expected that he 
would take the other by the throat and 
strike him with his glass. I was just on the 
point of jumping up and doing something 
which would divert his attention, when he 
seemed all at once to change his purpose, and, 
leaning right back, positively laughed. 

\^^at nonsense it is, (larke, our talking 
like this. You’ll do no more good by calling 
me names than I should do by knocking you 
down. I tell you again, you shall have your 
money, with thumping interest, if you’ll 
wait.” 

I know a good deal about you, my lad — 
abo’rt ail there is to learn — ^but I don’t know 
where you’re going to get anything like that 
of money from, unless you’ve found 
soiini^ne else to rob.” 

1 thought Mr. Armitage would resent this 


remark as he had done the others, and I 
believe that for a moment it was his intentiem 
to do so, but again he changed his purpose^ 
and I saw these remarkable words come from 
his lips instead : — 

‘‘ I have — I’ve found a woman.” 

It was npt strange that Mr. Clarke looked 
at him as if he wondered if he was in earnest ; 
then he asked, with a smile which made him 
an even more unpleasant - looking person 
than before : — 

“ What woman have you found this time ? ’ 
If you are suggesting, as you appear to be, 
that I ever have robbed a woman up to now^ 
I can only inform you, Clarke, with all pos- 
sible courtesy, that you are a liar. 1 have 
not always treated women well — few men 
have ; but no woman has ever suffered in 
pocket because of me up to the present time 
of speaking.” 

“ That’s between you and your conscience. 
Who is the woman you purpose, according 
to your own statement, to rob, at the eleventh 
hour ? ” 

“ It’s the woman I intend to make my 
wife.” 

“ Oh, so there is a woman you’re going to 

make your wife — at last. What about ” 

I do not know what he was going to say; 
Mr. Armitage stopped him so suddenly, and 
positively shook his fist in his face. 

** Stop that, Clarke ; don’t you mention 
any names. You keep your tongue between 
your teeth. I’m going to marry the woman 
I’m going to marry because I’m a thief, and 
because I’m such a cur that I shrink from 
paying the penaity. She’s a wretched old 
fool who comes all to pieces ; Heaven knows 
what’s left of her when the various aids to 
beauty are put away for the night ; but she’s 
got money, and she’s willing to give me money, 
enough to be rid of you and save myself from 
the treadmill. That’s why I’m going to enter 
the bonds of holy matrimony, and that’s a 
perfectly frank confession ; franker, I dare- 
say, than most men make in similar cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ This sounds as if it were going to be a 
marriage of real affection ; a genuine love- 
match.” The sneer which was on Mr. Clarke’s 
face as he said this ; the indescribable look 
which was on Mr. Armitage’s as he replied : — 

“ If you only knew how I hate the woman ; 
how every pulse throbs with loathing when she 
comes near me.” He gave what seemed to 
ms to be a great sigh. “ As I live, it’s a 
comfort to say that to someone. It makes 
me ill to be in the same room with her— got 
to that stage already. Heaven knows how 
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“YOU MAY HAVK THE Will l»-IIAND OF ME, BUT I’LL BREAK YOUR NECK BEFORE YOU (JET A 
CHANCE OF LAYING THE LASH ACROSS MV BA(’K.” 


far it will go by the time wT*/re married. I 
shouldn’t wonder if 1 were to murder her on 
our wedding night.” 

Is that so really ? What a honeymoon 
you’ll have if you do. Is the lady young ? ” 
“ Young ! I shouldn’t care to ask her age 
for fear of the depth of the lie she’d tell me ; 
she’s at least ohi enough to be my mother — 
my grandmother, for all the woman that’s 
left in her.” 

“ What a very charming couple you will 
make — full of vivacity ! Has the lady 
physical charm ? ” 

She never had. I tell you she takes all 
to pieces nowadays. She is one of those 
women the ladies’ papers always suggest to 
the masculine mind ; she gets her hair from 
one of the persons advertised on the back 
pages ^ her complexion from some wretched 
harridan whose advertisement is to be found 
a page or two in front ; her figure from a 
person the editor specially recommends — 


at so much a time ; and her teeth from the 
Lord knows who. Oh, she’s a regular speci- 
men of love’s young dream.” 

“ Is she really ? She must be a walking 
nightmare. What is the fortunate lady’s 
name ? I take it she has tons of money.” 

“ Her name is Drawbridge, and she has, at 
any rate, enough money to pay you, Clarke.” 

“ I hope there will be a little left for you 
when I am paid, I do really, my dear boy.” 

” Well, there may be or there mayn’t ; but 
Fm marrying her to get the money to pay 
you, and that’s the whole, plain truth.” 

Mr. Armitage was about to rise from his 
chair when the other leaned right over the 
table and stopped him. 

“ One moment, Armitage, one moment. 
When are you going to touch that money, eh ? 

“ I can’t tell you the exact day now, can 
I ? I only proposed to her yestei^dity. It 
was your telegram that brought to the 
sticking-point*” 
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‘‘ Fm afraid I shall have to push you a 
little beyond the sticking-point. Fm in a 
hole myself* Fm pressed for money. IVe 
got to find at least five hundred pounds in 
four-and“twenty hours. 
that true ? '' 

“ Perfectly true. I shall be in a very 
inconvenient position if I don’t find it ; and 
it’s got to come from you. You’ll be in a 
more inconvenient position than I shall if it 
doesn’t ; so that’s plain.* Fve come all the 
way to Dieppe to make it clear to you that it 
is plain. Can you get five hundred pounds 
out of your fair lady between this and to- 
morrow night ? If you can Fll wait a few 
days for the rest, but five hundred Fve got 
to have before I go to bed to-morrow night ; 
or — you know the alternative if 1 don’t. 
That engagement will be off ; 1 don’t suppose 
even she will want to marry you after you’ve 
done a term of y)enal servitude. There’s 
something else - - 1 should like a hundred 
to-night.” 

“ I haven’t ten pounds left in the world. 
Fm practically broke ; I’ve been losing 
steadily ever since Fve been at this place.” 

“ 'J'hen it looks as if you’ll have to get a 
hundred for me and a bit over for yourself. 
Fve got to have my hundred, and the other 
four to-morrow.” 

Mr. Armitage, looking steadily at the other, 
seemed to see something in his lace which 
made it clear that he meant what he said. A 
grim look came on his own face as 1 saw him 
say : “ Fll see what I can do.” 

“You’d better. Where is the lady?” 

“ Punting, in the club ; playing baccarat.” 

“ Then you’d better cut off to the club as 
fast as ever you can, and take her by the scruff 
of the neck and squeeze that hundred out of 
her while she’s got it to s(|ueeze. After 
you’re married you’re not going to let her 
play baccarat with your money, arc you ? 
She’ll make a paui)er of you if you don’t take 
care.” 

“ You mind your own business, and leave 
me to manage my matrimonial affairs after 
my own fashion.” Mr. Armitage got up 
from his chair. “ Where shall 1 find you, at 
the hotel or here ? ” 

“ You’ll .find me all over the place, my lad, 
don’t you make any mistake. Fm not going 
to lose sight of you till Fve got my money, 
or got you in jail. You can go, but just you 
understand I shall be close behind you— and 
I’m not the only one who’ll be close behind 
you either. If you keep looking over your 
sliould^ you’ll see two or three — friends of 


Mr. Armitage took himself off, with an air 
of indifference which was very well done ; 
he could not have had a very careless feeling 
in his heart. Almost immediately Mr. Clarke 
followed with the evident intention of dogging 
his steps. And I was left alone, nearly over- 
('omc by feelings which were altogether 
indescribable. 

What on earth was I to do ? It was no 
business of mine, this affair of the old maid 
and the young bachelor. She must have 
known what a risk she was running when she 
agreed to his preposterous proposal. If, by 
what I will call an accident, 1 had become 
acquainted with facts which made the gentle- 
man’s position in the matter abundantly 
clear — still it was no concern of mine. 

Hut it was no use my talking to myself 
like that. 1 could not allow a person of my 
own sex to enter into what I knew would be 
su(‘h a hideous marriage without making 
.some attempt to lay before her the facts upon 
which my knowledge w'as based. In other 
words, here was one of those opportunities 
for doing good of which |)eople were so fond 
of talking ; and, if the thing was in my power, 
good should be clone. 

1 got up from my seat and went in search 
of Miss Drawbridge ; finding her. as I had 
expected, in that part of the building which 
is found in every French casino, and which — 
1 presume ironically — is called “ ('crclc 
prive,” as if it ever is, in any sen.se of the 
word, a “ club.” or has anything “ private ” 
about it. She was seated at one of the 
baccarat tables, and 1 could sec at a glance 
that she was winning ; she had quite a 
quantity oi bank-notes in front of her, and 
kept adding to the store. Presently the V)ank 
was closed and the ])la)'crs rose. Miss Draw- 
bridge rose too, with her spoils in a white 
satin handbag. As she moved towards the 
door Mr. Armitage came into the room, with 
Mr. (larke not very far behind him. When 
he accosted her, I thought, as I suppose every- 
one else did in the room, what an e.xtra- 
ordinary coujdc they were— to think that they 
were ever going to be married. 1 saw him 
ask her, with an attempt at a smile : — 

“ Well, what lu(‘k ? How many banks 
have you broken ? ” 

Her back was towards me, so that I could 
not see her ansvv^cr, but 1 guessed whaL it was 
from his rejoinder. 

“ That’s great news.” I fancy he hesi- 
tated. Would he have the assurance to ask 
for that hundred pounds for Mr. Clarke with- 
out a moment’s warning ? He approached 
the subject by what 1 suppose he meant to 
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be a delicate way. Tm awfully glad you’ve 
had a bit of luck, because the fact is it’s all 
the other way with me \ I can’t do anything 

right, and, between ourselves ” 1 saw 

him hesitate again ; I imagine that the decent 
man which was in him made it difficult for 
him to ask a woman for money when it came 
to the pinch. 

What she said I could not see, but I con- 
ceive of her as saying, struck by his hesita- 
tion : “ Well, and what is it between our- 
selves ? ” 

He made a stumbling effort to explain 
what it was he wanted. 

“ You know, it’s like this : I’m awfully 
pushed for coin. If you ('ould manage to 
lend me, say, a hundred out of those winnings 
of yours ” 

She cut him short. I (ould not tell wiih 
what words, but her hand dived into her 
white satin hag just as they passed through 
the swing-door out of sight. 

Two or three minutes afterwards, when I 
returned to the C'asino, 1 saw in the crowd 
round the “ little horses ” Mr. Clarke sidle up 
to Mr. Armitage. Both their faces were in 
plain sight. I could see Mr. ('larkc ask : — 

“ Well, have you got it } Has the sweet 
young thing been kind ? ” 

Mr. Armitage turned awa>', as if the other’s 
gibe had roused him to sudden anger ; but T 
Stiw him hand his companion something as 
he moved away, and 1 knew what it was. A 
few minutes later 1 saw Mr. Armitage again, 
going towards the club. He was addressed 
by a fat, florid-looking m in, w'ith an exagge- 
rated moustache. A moustache sometimes 
.screens a man’s mouth almost completely ; 
but his was so formed that, despite the absurd 
dimensions of that hirsute adornment, I 
could see his li])s distinclly. He siiid to the 
man he had sloj)ped, with what 1 fancied was 
an evil gleam in his bold, blood-shot eyes : — 

“ I’m sure Mr. Armitage has a five-pound 
note wdiich he can spare for an old friend 
who’s a little on his ufipcrs.” 

Mr. Armitage recognized him with what was 
evidently not a start of satisfaction. 

“ So it’s you, Morgan, is it } What on 
earth are you doing here ? I thought you 
were ” 

Mr. Morgan raised his finger to his lips, to 
prevent the other' bringing his sentence to a 
close. 

Quite so — we won’t say where. How 
about a five-pound note, Mr. Armitage, for a 
very old friend ? ” 

Mr. Armitage looked at him angrily for a 
few seconds, then grabbed something out of 


m 

the pocket of his dinner*jacket which ttlight 
have been a hundred-franc note, He Ihmat 
it into the other’s hand and, witho|Ut waiting 
for a word of thanks, went quickly on, 
Morgan looked at what he had been given^ 
then he looked after the donor- the expres- 
sion on his face was not that of u graleful 
man. 

I found Miss Drawbridge sitting at the very 
table on the terrace which had been lately 
oci'upied by Mr. Armitage and bi.s friend* 
As I took the chair in front of her she said to 
me : — 

“That’s right, come and talk to me - and 
have something.” She herself was Inning 
some curious concoc'tion in a big glass ; lor 
me she ordered a lemon-scjua.sh. “ I’ve had 
a good night, my dear. It seems as if I luin’t 
lose at l)accarat lately - as if my luck Imd 
turned ; I’m sure it’s alnnit time it should. 
You look a little moped. What’s liccn 
troubling you ? ” 

1 considered for a se('ond or so ; then I 
decided, by degrees, to make the plunge, I 
ap})roached the subject by what I meant to 
be a roundabout fashion of my own. 

“ I’ve just learnt something rather dn 
agreeable.” 

” Have you ? d’hat’s easy ; the diffuadtv 
is to learn anything else. Is it private, oi 
for publication ? ” 

I’ve just learnt that a man who 1 thought 
was rather a decent sort is a thief and a rogue, 
and two or three other things which are 
rather worse.” 

“ When you’ve had my experience of lile, 
my dear — which Heiven lorbid you ever 
wilb—you’ll know that that sort of thing is 
quite eommon with a man- you must take 
a man at his own valuation, my dear. We 
.should never get one at all ii wc look them 
at ours.” 

” This man is not only going lo marr> a 
woman for her money, but beeause he doesn’t 
know where he will gin money Iroin it he can’t 
from her, and if he doesn’t get Inn money at 
the earliest [xxssible moment he’ll be sent to 
jail. He’s a thoroughly all-rouml bad lot, 
the man is, though he doesn’t look it,” 

Miss Drawbridge had her fish -like eyes- 
they always looked as if they had been boiled 
— fixed on me with a watery stare. 

“ What’s the gentleman’s name ? ” | 

knew from her manner that, as the ( hildren 
have it in their game, she was ’’getting 
warm.” “ Does it begin with the first lettjer 
of t’ae alphabet ? ” * 

I’m afraid it does.’* 

What have you found out about Mr, 
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Artnitage ? Stay — ^before you speak I ought 
to tell you that what you say will in all prob- 
ability be repeated to him ; and while Tm 
about it I ought, perhaps, to tell you some- 
thing else — and that is not a very easy some- 
thing to say.” 

She sipped at her glass ; then she took a 
cigarette out of a gold case and began to 
smoke. 1 thought what an extremely unpre- 
possessing person she seemed. I wondered 


‘•YOU don’t think I’m 
Very much rp look at, 

DO YOU?” 

by what process of evolution a sweet, simple, 
fresh, clean young girl had become trans- 
formed into such a being. Rather to my 
surprise, and a good deal to my confusion, 
she showed an unexpected capacity to read 

Yof don*t think I'm very much *to look 
Tm not ; I never was. Time 


has not improved me, either outside or in. 
When I was young I was very poor. For 
seven years I was a governess at sometimes 
twenty, sometimes thirty pounds a year, 
and lived upon my earnings — if you know 
what that means. 1 couldn’t expect to get 
married on that;^ could 1 ? And no one 
wanted me anyhow, though 1 wanted to 
marry very badly. I never remember the 
time when the one thing of which 1 dreamed 
was not to become some decent man’s 
wife. It sounds funny, doesn’t it? 
Isn’t it a shocking confession to make ? 

I wonder how many women would make 
•it if they told the truth ? ” 

She flicked the ash from her cigarette. 

1 was beginning to wish that I had left 
her alone, that 1 had not embraced an 
opportunity of doing her good. 

“When 1 was about thirty -eight I 
came into a lot of money from an 
unde, whom 1 don’t remember to have 
ever seen. It turned my head ; I 
thought that money could do anything. 
1 decided that now 1 would marry, and 
that 1 would marry 
just the sort of man 
1 had always hoped 
I would do. You 
see, I had practically 
no knowledge of the 
world at all — how 
can a woman have 
who has lived a life 
like mine ? It took 
seven or eight years 
to make it dear to 
me that, in thinking 
because I had got 
money! could marry 
the sort of man I 
wanted to, I was a 
fool.” 

She smiled, and 
the whole of her 
face seemed to be 
dislocated to enable 
her to do so, and 
she beckoned the 
waiter to fill her 
glass. 

“ Men wanted to marry me — oh, yes ; but 
they were the kind cl men whom 1 would not, 
as the saying is, have touched with the end 
of a barge-pole. 1 sent them abput their 
business. Whenever I saw a masculine 
creature to whose appearance I particularly 
objected, I knew tW, sooner or later, he 
would ask me to be his wife— which was nice. 
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No one else ever did, so I made a fool of myself 
by way of seeking consolation. I know they 
call me ‘ Gertrude * here, and some equally 
silly name at other places which I favour 
regularly with my society. As a matter of 
fact, my name is Elizabeth. Since my 
mother died, when I was a girl, no one has ever 
called me by my Christian name — think of 
that ! 

The waiter brought her a fresh edition of 
that curious concoction ; she put the glass 
to her lips. 

“ Don’t suppose that my desire to marry 
grew less as my years grew more ; that’s a 
silly notion whic h some young girls seem to 
have. If I have to advertise for a husband, 
I’m going to have one before 1 die ; so you 
can imagine what it means to me that Cecil 
Armitage has asked me to be his wife. I 
don’t know that I’m particularly fond of him ; 
I’m quite aware that he isn’t at all fond of 
me. But he’s so young — you don’t know 
what a young man means to a woman like 
me — and so handsome, so beautiful, so healthy, 
so strong, so well shaped ! In my most 
sanguine moments I never dreamed that 1 
should have such a perfect specimen of a 
man for my very own. Of course, 1 shall 
have to pay for him — you needn’t tell me 
that ; my experience is that one always has 
to pay for anything that’s worth having — 
and generally through the nose. I expect 
to have to pay through the nose for him. 
I’ve got more money than some people think, 
or, 1 believe, even than he suspects. I 
believe he thinks that I’ve got two or three 
thousand a year; I’m a rich woman, my 
dear. My money has gone on increasing 
and increasing, and now I don’t spemd a 
tenth of my income. I don’t mean to let 
him know how much money I really 
have ; he’d want too much if I did. I 
don’t suppose for a moment that he 
isn’t what I’ve seen described as ‘ shop 
soiled ’ ; he wouldn’t want to get money out 
of me at the price of making me his wife if 
he wasn’t in a nasty hole. And, bless you, 

I don’t mind that ; I’ve grown out of all my 
illusions. You can tell me all you know, 
against him if you like, though I don’t know 
how you found out ; it will give me a pull over 
him when it comes to talking matters over a ‘ 
little later on. Nothing you can tell me to 
his discredit will surprise or hurt me in the 
least. I’m prepared to pay a good lump sum 
to get hirh clear of all his messes, then I’m 
going to have one of the finest weddings ever 
seen in town ; I’ve had a special sum set 
apart for it for years. Won’t he make a 


w 

picture of a bridegroom ? I never ' 

that 1 should marry a man like him/\ 

Her cigarette being nearly cons^tTferf, 
lit another, while I looked at her with, I htffve 
no doubt, amazement in my eyes ana 
thing like terror in my heart, I had neyer; 
supposed that there were such women m she 
existing in the world, who looked at what, 
to me, were sacred things from such a jjoini 
of view. It seemed to me that 1 was listening 
to someone in a nightmare when she went on. 

“ There will be crowds pf people at my 
wedding ; ^ou can always get crowdiS of 
people if you don’t care what it costs to gel 
them. And the papers will he full of it ; 
the ladies’ papers send their own lady re- 
porters to weddings, and give pages and jmgeH, 
and lots of illustrations, if yoU make it wortti||j 
their while. It’s all a question of making 
it worth their while. 1 tell you that with such 
a bridegroom I’m going to have the wedding 
of the season ; and 1 do lielieve you thought 
you were going to ('hoke me off him by telling 
me that he is what you call a thief. Yog 
funny little thing ! How many really honest 
men do you suppose there are, if the truth 
were known ? ” 

I had nightmares because of Miss Draw- 
bridge that night— real nightmares. 1 had a 
broken and disturbed night absolutely on her 
account, and I got out of bed with the feeling 
strong upon me that, if 1 could possibly helf) 
it, that, to my mind, impo.ssihle marriage 
should not lake place — I would do that 
unfortunate woman good in spile of herself. 

When I got down almost the first person 
I saw was Mr. (’ecil Amitagc, looking so glum, 
so unhappy, so desperate, and, I could not 
but think, so ashamed of himself, that my 
resolution was strengthened - particularly 
when, as I was having my ( offee and roll, the 
man Morgan, with the huge moustache, came 
and planted himself at my table, and actually 
began to talk to me. 

“ I rather fancy. Miss Lee, that you are 
interested — shall I say ? — in our mutual 
friend Armitage ? ” 

He seemed to have got my name off jiat, 
though where he had got it from I <^ould not 
think ; how he dared to address me I could 
not think either. I had rvever seen the man 
except the night before in the Casino for about 
thirty seconds — and then at a distance, 1 
did not answer him, I just* looked at him ; he 
went on : — 

I may mention that I am Captain Morgan, • 
of the Fusiliers.” I think it was the Ftislheiu, 

I know it was some regiment-— as if t tered. 

'' I’m an old friend of Mr. Armitage^ aM it 
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you like 1 can place you in possession of certain 
facts concerning that gentleman—*-” 

I did not wait for him to finish. 1 got up 
and walked off, leaving my coffee and roll 
unfinished. I daresay if 1 had stopped to 
finish them he would have offered to sell me 
secrets about Mr. Armitage for five pounds 
apiece. 1 had an instinctive feeling that he 
was that kind of man. 

It is quite the thing at Dieppe to go down 
to the quay to see the boat come in from 
Newhaven. After dijeuner, as there was a 
pretty stormy sea, 1 thought I would go and 
see what the passengers looked like. As I 
was going I fell in with Mrs. Curtis, one of the 
dearest old ladies 1 have ever met. She was 
an American, and, so far as I could make out, 
had been doing Europe very much on her 
own, although she had a husband who every- 
body said was a millionaire, it seemed that 
he was coming to Dieppe by that very boat. 

“ 1 haven’t seen him,’’ she told me, “ for 
more than six months. He’s so oc cupied with 
business that he hasn’t time to spare for such 
a trifle as a wife, exc'ept between whiles. I 
understand that he’s been making another 
million dollars. I wish he wouldn’t; evciy 
fresh million he makes only seems to fill him 
with the desire to make more ; and as we’ve 
neither kith nor kin, and are just a lonely old 
couple, what we’re going to do with all the 
money 1 can’t think.” 

It was a funny thing to say, but then people 
do say funny things, and there are such funny 
people, and so much of the world does seem 
queer, A few people have too much money 
and so many have nothing like enough — it’s 
all a jumble. 

When the boat drew up at the quay she 
began to wave her handkerchief with all her 
might to an elderly goutlcman who stood on 
the deck, and he began to wave his to her ; 
so 1 drew off in order that they might meet 
without being worried by a stranger. As I 
was strolling off the quay after most of the 
people had gone, a girl who had a small brown 
bag in her hand looked at me as if she won- 
dered if I were very dreadful, and then, as if 
thinking that perhaps 1 was not, summoned 
up courage to speak to me. 

” Can you tell me,” she asked, ” the name 
of a cheap and respectable hotel where — 
where I can go alone ? ” 

I told her of one which I thought answered 
that description — I offered to show her 
where it was. She was quite the prettiest 
girl 1 had seen for ages, with a face, I thought, 
which had character and strength, as well as 
being good to look at. 1 fell in love with her 


at sight. She did not accept my offer to show 
her to the hotel, but she thanked me for giving 
her the name ; and then, after favouring me 
with a further inspection, she made a remark 
which took me aback. 

1 believe that in these foreign places, 
if they have been there any time, English 
peo})lc begin to know each other by name as 
well as by sight. Will you pardon my asking 
how long you’ve been here ” I told her. 
Then came a staggering question : ” Can you 
tell me if there is now staying in Dieppe a 
gentleman named Cecil Armitage ? ” 

I informed her that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief there certainly was. 1 
do not know what there was in my lone which 
she resented, but there seemed to be some- 
thing ; because, barely thanking me, she 
gave me a cold little nod and walked on. 

That evening, after dinner, I was sitting 
in the ('asino gardens, when I saw a fragment 
of conversation beUween Mrs. Curtis and her 
newly-returned husband which both amazed 
and tickled me. 1 may say at once that, 
unless 1 blindfold myself, whether 1 want 
to or not I cannot help seeing what people 
are saying whenever J look out of my eyes. 
I was Hither in the shadow, and they were in 
the full glare of the electric light, so that 1 
could not hel]) seeing them. The old lady was 
speaking when 1 saw them first. 

“So you’ve been making more money?” 
she said ; and as she said it she looked at her 
husband rather severely. 

“ I’ve been making a pile, Elinor ; a regular 
pile. 1 wish money wasn’t so easy to make, 
or that I hadn’t the knack of making it.” 

As he said it, he looked to me as if he 
groaned. In spite of the severe expression 
on the old lady’s face I daresay there was a 
twinkle in her eye. 

“ And what are you going to do with it now 
you’ve made it ? ” 

“ I’m hanged if I know — I’ll be bothered 
if I do. It’s of no use to me ; and 1 suppose 
it’s of no use to you, is it ? ” 

“ None whatever. J’vc all the money I’m 
ever likely to need and rather more ; it's 
piling up at the bank as it is, so that I’m 
ashamed to look my bank-book in the face, 
there’s such a lot of it. 1 wonder you can’t 
find some better occupation for your time 
than making money when you’ve got more 
than you want already.” 

The old gentleman, bending towards her, 
took her hand in his. I could see how his 
face softened as he touched her, and how 
hers softened too. 

“ I tell you what I should like to do with 
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some of that la^i money I Ve been making — I*cl 
like to do someone a good turn. Do you think 
it would be easy ? 1 don’t mean just give it 
away to the first Toni) Dick, or Marry who 
thinks he wants it — there are plenty of them. 
You don’t happen to know of a man, woman) 
or child to whom a certain amount of money 
would mean the difference between heaven 
and hell ? There must be such people in the 
world somewhere* Wouldn’t you like to set 
some fellow, who wasn’t quite a bad one, on his 


against the Sea-wall, looking out acruisd thia; 
night-black seaj and somehow hia 
told me that it could not be blacker thail Mf ;; 
mood. I paused a little distance from 
and sat on the wall itself, I wondert^ hoW 
long he would stay. 1 did not Wish to 
intrude— 1 had nearly been intruding at the 
other end—but I did not wish to go t 1 had 
a right to be Somewhere. After a while hft 
turned, and 1 thought ho was going ; then 
out of the darkness there came —I knew no 
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legs, or give some woman, who was very much 
in need of it, happiness— if money could do 
it?’^ 

She did not answer, but 1 fancy she pressed 
the hand which was holding hers, and I stole 
off. I did not dare to stay longer for fear I 
really should be intruding. 

I walked as far away from them as 1 could 
get, to the other end of the terrace, where 
I was a witness of quite a different scene. 
There was Mr. Armitage, standing close up 


more than he did from where- the figure of a 
woman. When she saw him she stopped, 
and he stopped also. There was a lamp close 
to the sea-wall which let me see tlu'ir fai'es, 
and how, at the sight of ea<'h other, they 
changed. Then I saw each pair of lips form 
at the same moment a C^iristian name— 

“ Cecil ! “ Margery 1 ” and in an instant^ 

they were in each other’s arms. I had to! 
stop and look at them, because this was the-! 
girl I had met on the quay, to whom I had 
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lost my heart. They were silent for quite 
a perceptible period, as if each was content 
to know that the other was there. Then, 

he held her at arms’ length, I saw 
him ask her 

Margery, how do you come to be here ? ” 
And I saw her answer, with the light of 
love all over her : — 

“ I came for you.” 

For me ? Good God ! ” The hands 
which had held her fell to his sides ; he seemed 
to stagger as if he had been dealt a blow. 
** Margery, you shouldn’t have come.” 

“ I had to come ; 1 couldn’t help coming ; 
I couldn’t stay away. I thought you might 
want me.” 

Want you ? As if there’s ever likely to 
be a time when I don’t want you 1 1 was 
half beside myself for want of you then.” 
She moved forward ; he put up his hands as 
if to stop her. “ You mustn’t, you mustn’t.” 
He drew himself a little more erect. “ Mar- 
gery, I’m going to be married.” 

There was a look on her face as if she were 
bracing herself to bear. 

Is that true ? Is it quite, quite certain 
that you’re going to be married ? ” 

“ It’s either that or jail.” 

“ You are sure— perfectly sure ? ” 

“ Absolutely. Clarke is here ; he wants 
his money ; he’ll take a warrant out if he 
doesn’t get it soon. I can only get it from — 
her.” 

There was such an accent on the pronoun — 
I knew it from the look which was on his face. 
I could see she winced. 

“ 1 know ; I’ve heard all about her. I 
don’t know what to advise you to do. You 
know you will be committing a great sin- if 
you marry her.” I noticed that both parties 
seemed to avoid mentioning her name. “ I 
know you, Cecil, your weakness and your 
strength. 1 do not think you will ever cease 
to love me.” 

' I am as sure of that as that you and I are 
standing here ; it’s the only thing of which I 
am sure. You arc part and parcel of my life, 
of my very being.” 

” That being so, do you think you ought 
to marry — her, even to save yourself ? ” 

** It’s not only to save myself— it’s to save 
you. If I don’t marry her I shall be sent to 
jail — ^there’s no alternative. Then, when I 
come out, as likely as not I shall marry you.” 

Well-*rwhat then ? ” The smile which 
lighted up her face was one which, my instinct 
toklme,6nly comes to the woman who holds 
the world well lost for love. Her question 
made him j9ame into anger. 


** What then ? Everything then I Mar- 
gery, you sha’n’t marry a jail-bird— you shall 
not. If I’m to be branded as a felon, I’ll 
never carry on the brand to you, and to our 
children — never, never. As God is my wit- 
ness, you shall not be a felon’s wife. So the 
thing resolves itself into this : If I don’t 
marry this woman I shall become a jail-bird 
— Clarke will make me one ; then — you’ll be 
such a temptation to me, Margery. I’ve 
been tempted once and I’ve fallen, but what 
was that temptation compared to you ? I’ll 
not dare to risk it. So it’s good-bye, Margery. 
I’ve no right to kiss you ; the mere thought 
of your lips against mine drives me mad. 
I’m going— I’m going to marry that woman 
— and I’m going to her now.” 

And apparently he went— he positively 
ran. And the girl never turned even to 
follow him with her eyes, but remained stock 
still where he had left, her ; then did as he 
had done-~lookcd out across the night-black 
sea. 

I sat still and watched her till I could bear 
it no longer ; then I went to her and said : — 

‘‘ Will you come with me, please, while I 
speak to some friends ? ” She glanced at 
me as she might have done at a ghost ; I do 
not think she quite realized that I was a 
creature of flesh and blood. So I reached 
out and took her by the hand and said to her 
again : I — I think I can help you if you’ll 
come with me while I speak to some friends.” 

She did not utter a sound, or try to. I 
think her heart was broken. She just let 
me lake her by the hand and lead her where 
I would ; she moved as if she were a doc ile 
child. 1 saw, in <he distance, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis were still where I had left them ; 
so I plac ed her on a chair within sight, and I 
said, as if 1 had been speaking to a child : — 

‘‘ Sit there, please, and don’t move ; in a 
few minutes I hope I’ll be able to come to 
you again with some good news.” 

She sat down with meek and heart-rending 
obedience— she was such a picture of misery 
I could have cried ; but I bore up till I got 
to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, even though I believe 
there was something moist in the corners of 
my eyes. I got to the heart of my subject 
without any sort of preamble. 

“ You know, Mrs. Curtis, I told you that I 
was a teacher of the deaf and dumb, and that 
I could tell what people are saying by watching 
their lips ? ” 

“ Of course you did, my dear. This is my 
husband, who has just come to me from New 
York City. Fred, this is Miss Judith Lee, 
of whom I was speaking to you. She’s a very 
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wonderful young woman, and I hope she’s 
going to be my very dear friend.” 

I did not wait for Mr. Curtis to speak ; I 
just went on. 1 could see he was beginning 
to look at me with a sort of wonder. 

** I just saw you and Mr. Curtis talking, 
and I saw him say to you that with some of 
the money he had just been making he would 
like to set some fellow, who wasn’t quite a bad 
one, on his legs, and give some woman, who 
was very much in need of it, happiness. Well, 
I know just such a pair, and if he meant it 
I can give him a chance of doing, right now, 
exactly what he said he wanted to do.” 

They looked at me, and they looked at 
each other, which 
I did not wonder 
at — I was so hot 
and eager, so very 
much in earnest. 

With that girl sit- 
ting there, right 
in my line of 
vision, I felt that 
I had got to take 
these people’s 
hearts by storm ; 
and 1 was not 
going to stick at 
a trifle in doing 
it. Mr. Curtis 
asked, with some- 
thing in his voice 
which made me 
wonder if he was 
quizzing me, but 
I did not care if 
he was : — 

“ Who are your 
deserving couple. 

Miss Lee ? ” 

Then I told 
them all about it, 
in just as few 
words as I could, 
and as close to 
the point as 1 
could get them. 

It did me good 
to see how quick 
he was at getting 
at my meaning. 

I had heard a deal 
about American 
quickness ; I saw 
an example of it 
then. I believe 
that before I had 
finished he 


m-' 

understood it all — just got at whaj; I Wtn^ i 
him to get. The quizasioal not^ itill ila! 
his voice when he made what> frapji ((H, 
Englishman, would have seemed a 
amazing speech, but which seemed to 
quite naturally from him. 

” If fifty thousand dollars- That is* ten 
thousand pounds sterling- -would do for thk 
lady and gentleman what you want to do, 
you can have the c'ash to-night , on one 
condition, Miss Lee — that you don’t say 
from whom it comes. You’re to regard that 
as your secret and mine,” 

In about three minutes I went tearing olf 
after Mr. Armitage. I found him sit ling al 
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a table in a corner of the restaurant, a sus- 
picious-looking glass in front of him and a 
most dismal expression on his face. Just as 
I reached him I saw Mr. Clarke coming in at 
the other end, but I paid no attention to him. 

** Mr. Armitage, I want you to come with 
me at once, on business which is to you 
almost a matter of life and death.” 

He looked at me as if amazed, which was 
not odd. I fancy I seemed pretty excited, 
and my acquaintance with him was of the 
slightest. But I gave him no chance to talk. 
Almost before he knew it, I was sailing down 
the room with him at my side. We en- 
countered Mr. Clarke, who tried to stop us. 

“ Armitage, there’s something which I’ve 
got to say to you.” 

I gave him no chance either. 

“ Then you’ll have to have something. 
Mr. Armitage has business which won’t 
permit of an instant’s delay.” 

And 1 bore that young man right past him. 
I daresay they both of them thought 1 was 
mad. 1 was conscious that Mr. Clarke was 
looking after us as if he would like to bile 
me, but did not dare ; he did not even dare 
to try to .speak to Mr. Armitage again. I 
believe Mr. Armitage did ask some questions, 
but he got no answers ; I took him at such a 
pace to my hotel that he had not time to ask 
many. 1 had arranged with Mrs. C urtis that 
she should carry off the girl to her private 
sitting-room. As I opened the door, with 
the young gentleman in tow, she c'ame out, 
and she .slipped into my hand what T knew 
to be a wad of notes. Then 1 showed Mr. 
Armitage into the room, and when he saw 
the girl and the girl .saw him their faces were 
a study. 

Oft* 1 went, without any preamble, as hard 
as 1 could to the point. 

I have no time to waste in explanations — 
at least, not now ; 1 merely want you to 
understand that owing to circumstance's over 
which 1 have practically no control I know 
all about you— and that’s all. 1 believe, Mr. 
Armitage, that you have some regard for 
this young lady, whose name T don’t happen 
to know, except that it’s Margery. Is it 
correct that you have a regard for her ? ” 

The bewildered look with which that 
young man regarded me, as if he wondered if 
something had happened to the foundations 
of the world ! 

* ** I have dnly the pleasure of knowing you 

very slightly. Miss Lee ; I’m afraid I don’t 
understand ” 

I stopped the flow of his eloquence with a 
wave of my hand. 


We shall be able to talk about all that 
later. In the meanwhile, may I ask you to 
inform me if you have a regard for this young 
lady ? You’ll find it worth your while to say 
just ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No.’ I know you are supposed 
to be engaged to Miss Drawbridge, but that 
doesn’t matter. Will you please answer my 
question ? ” 

I don’t know what use you intend to 
make of the information, but I have no 
objection, since you appear to know already, 
to telling you that Miss Stainer is dearer to 
me than anything else in the world.” 

‘‘ I knew it, but I preferred to get the fact 
from you. Without thrusting myself too 
much upon your confidence, may I ask. Miss 
Stainer— I should prefer to call you Margery, 

but as it seems your name is Stainer ” 

“ Please call me Margery,” .she murmured — 
just murmured ; I could see the words better 
than I could hear them. 

“ May I ask, Margery, if you have in the 
least degree any feeling of the same kind for 
Ml . Armitage ? ” 

She did not answer — she looked at me. I 
don’t know what she saw on my face, but 
she seemed to see something which induced 
her to draw close and take my right hand in 
both of hers, and — that was all ; but I undcr- 
slood ; as I immediately made clear. 

“ I'hat being the case, it is evidently 
desirable that you should be married at the 
earliest possible moment ” — you should have 
seen their faces — “ and a friend has placed 
funds at my disposal which will enable you 
to do so. Please don’t speak, not yet. Mr. 
Armitage, you’ve been doing something 
disgraceful ; I’m a.shamed of you. How much 
do you owe that man C larke ? ” 

That bewildered look on his face was 
increasing ; he seemed all eyes. 

“ How do you know I owe him anything ? 
Has he been telling you ? ” 

“ lie has not ; and I’m the only one who 
is to ask questions. You can ask all you like 
later on, but at present please content your- 
self with answering mine. How mu(‘h money 
do you ow^e that objectionable (larke 
person ? ” 

“ It was eight hundred, but now he makes 
it out to be a thousand.” 

I did not ask what hold the man had over 
him, not out loud ; but I daresay the ques- 
tion was formulated in my brain. I cannot 
explain how it was, but I seemed to see the 
answer in his eyes, or somewhere : ‘‘ He’s 
got a forged acceptance.” And it gave me 
such cold shivers down my back that I went 
hurrying on,^ 
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Mr. Clarke will be paid his thousand 
pounds ; and you will sit down at that table 
and write on that sheet of paper a list of the 
moneys you owe ; they will all be paid — out 
of the fund which I have at my disposal. 
Now, do not ask questions, but do as you’re 
toUi. Yes, it is a miracle if you like to think 
it so, it’s the miracle which is going to be the 
making of you. Now, sit down and write.” 

He sat down and wrote ; it took him some 
minutes. A young gentleman cannot be 
expected to set down all he owes in an instant ; 
I daresay there were omissions in that list 
of his when it was finished, though it came to 
a nice little total as it was. 

'rhat’s a very great deal of money,” 1 
told him when 1 glanced at it. “ Nearly 
three thousand pounds. It’s dreadful that 
a young man who is practically penniless 
should owe all that. If, by a miraculous 
interposition, it is paid, is this sort of thing 
going to recur ? Wait before you answer. 
You will leave l)iepf)e to-night, by the boat 
which starts at half-past one. Miss Stainer 
will leave also, in charge of a lady who is a 
very dear friend of mine. You will go to 
London, there you will obtain a marriage 
licenr e, and the day after to-morrow, whi('h 
will be Thursday, you will be married.” 

“ Oh ! ” Margery gasped ; I had to put 
an arm round her waist to hold her steady. 

“ You will book two berths by the boat 
which starts for New York on Saturday. On 
your arrival there employment will be lound 
for you, and you will be yirovided with funds 
whi('h will enable you to live until your salary 
falls due. The future will be in your own 
hands. Live decently, keep out of debt, 
work like an honest man should do who has 
given hostages to fortune, and there’s no 
reason I know of why you shouldn’t be the 
happiest couple in the world — because you 
are starting with a very valuable capital, 
your love for each other. Now, Margery, 
you’re not to do that.” 

'I'he girl, having come close up to me, had 
laid her head against my breast and was 
(Tying. I had to comfort her. 

Now, rny dear, you must keep your head ; 
you mustn't give way ; there are heaps of 
things you must do. To-morrow you must 
buy your trousseau, and all sorts of things 
you will have to have ; and —now, Margery, 
if you will keep on crying you’ll make me 
cry too, you will — and I won’t.” 

And I did not cry ; I never do. I look 
upon crying as an absurd feminine weakness ; 
and if I did, it was nothing to speak of. 

Everything happened as 1 intended. They 


left by the early morning boat*— Mr. Artnitg^ 
was so shame-faced. He w’^as still bewilckred ; 
even as the boat was starting 1 believe he hail 
a sort of feeling that his brains were addled. 
Mrs. (urtis shared a cabin with the girl. 
And Mr. Curtis stayed behind with me. 

The next morning I interviewed Mr. Clarke, 
I sent for him to Mr. Curtis’s sitting-room, and 
he came. Mr. Curtis was present to see iluti 
everything was fair. 1 began at the visitor 
before his nose was well inside the door I 
did have such an objection to the man, 

Mr. Clarke, 1 presume you’re aware that 
you have plac'cd yourself in a very serious 
position ? ” 

He glared at me as if he wondered who I 
was ; then he looked at Mr. Curtis, and 
perhaps that kept him from saying some of 
the things he would have liked to say. 

” You have in your pocket a lorged bill 
of a('('e])tance w'hu h you received, wcdl know- 
ing it to be forged, and which you have used 
for the purpose of extorting bka knuiil. I 
need nut tell a person ol your (‘xperiem e that 
by .so doing you have plac ed yourself wdthin 
the reai'h of the criminal law.” 

He began to bluster. 

“ Who the deuce are you, and what do \ ()U 
mean by talking to me like this ? ” 

“ Mr. Armitage has instructed me to act 
on his behalf.” I laid some notes on the 
table. ” d’here is the money he owes you 
You’ll give me the bill you ludd aiul a quit- 
taru'e in full of all the claims you have against 
him.” 

'Fhe man made quite a pretty little scene — 
or, rather, he tried to ; because a few’ remarks 
from Mr. (urtis brought him to beh^re he laid 
really got under weigh. W’hen lu; left that 
room he had got his inone>^, and I had the 
bill and the quittance and everything I 
wanted. Then 1 interviewed Miss Draw- 
bridge. 

I found her in the courtyard of the hotel 
having what she called her aperilivtJ. As 
always, I came to the point with her at once. 

“ Miss Drawbridge, Mr. Armitage wishes 
me to tell you that the engagement which lu* 
entered into with you is at an end. As \’ou 
made it clear to me that there was no senti- 
ment about the matter, 1 am sure you will 
excuse my treating it as a business propcisition 
— which is off.” 

She did not seem to mind my talking to 
her like that in the very least. She wa.s a 
most extraordinary woman. Instead of iw 
taking her aback, she took me. 

That’s all right. I’ve been tufhing 
matters over in my mind^ and I think 
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that it would be better to cut the loss. 
Between ourselves, IVe almost decided to 
marry Captain Morgan. H^’s a gentleman 
Fve known for some considerable period. 
Every time T meet him he asks me to marry 
him, and I think, on the whole, he will suit 
me better than Cecil Armitage ; he’s more 
my sort.” 

I believe my breath failed me. The 
rapidity with which she adjusted herself to 
fresh matrimonial prospects was a trifle 
startling. I saw that the person whom she 


away, and I was her bridesmaid. After- 
wards we had quite a festive time with Mr. 
and Mrs. Curtis. On the Saturday Cecil and 
Margery sailed. I doubt if they had realized 
the situation even then. I believe they still 
thought it was a miracle — and it was. 

It was a miracle which materialized and, 
if I may mix my metaphors — and I shall if I 
choose — bore fruit and flourished. Mr. Curtis, 
that miracle-worker, gave Cecil a post in 
his own business — a small one at first, but 
which rapidly grew in importance. Cecil 



called Captain Morgan was coming out of the 
hotel. 

You were so kind as to lend Mr. Armitage 
a hundred and fifty pounds, which he returns, 
and for which he thanks you. I think you’ll 
find that correct.” 

1 laid a hundred and fifty pounds in bank- 
notes on the table and tore off. Captain 
Moman was within a yard pr two. 

I left with Mr. Curtis by the afternoon boat 
for London. Tlie next day ^at affectionate 
pair wero married. Mr. Curtis gave the bride 


Armitage proved himself to be an excellent 
man of affairs; hard-headed, shrewd Mr, 
Curtis both trusts and likes him. Margery 
wrote to me only the other day that she and 
Cecil were the happiest pair in the United 
States of America. That seems a tall order ; 
I hope there are lots of couples who are as 
happy as they are — ^but they are happy. 

The same mail brought me a letter from 
Mrs. Curtis. She said she hoped to see me 
before very long with a husband of my own. 
She never, never will. Never, never, never I 


Ckarlie's Pantomime, 






IT was really the cat, ('harlie 
was conviiK'cd, that had 
caused all the trouble^ but 
the cook ivould put it down 
to his pup, in the perverse 
way of all grown-up people. 

When he had no pup all sorts 
of misdeeds were blamed on the cat, by all the 
cooks he could ever remember. The cat 
smashed plates, lost spoons, spilt c oals on the 
stairs, and stole ribbons out of work-baskets. 
So that it would seem to have been settled 
beforehand from immemorial time that the 
cat must have eaten the sausages provided 
to accompany the Christmas turkey. On any 
other of the few Christmas Eves within 
('harlie's recollection the cat would have been 
found guilty without leaving the box, so to 
Speak ; but now, just because somebody had 
given him a puppy, the cat had suddenly 
become a pattern of virtue and the felony 
of the sausages was ascribed to the puppy, on 
what Charlie considered wholh' insufficient 
evidence. All through the few^ days since 
he had come home from school that cook had 
regarded the pup with an unfavourable eye ; 

VoL 


and now he was assured that 
the turkey must be eaten 
sausageless beeausc of hlH 
pet’s dishonesty. It was the 
next thing to a reflection on 
himself. 

Jl was late in the evening 
and there was a great stir (of 
pudding) in the kitchen. No* 
l)()dy could be spared to go out after more 
sausages, and even if they could the sho()S 
were probably shut. Charlie laboured under 
a strong sense of injustice, and brooded over 
his wrongs and his puppy. He knew what it 
would be, he said. His Christmas dinner 
would be spoiled, partly by the absence oi 
the sausages, but chiefly by the constant 
reproaches directed at him atul his puppy. 
Even the promised i)ant()mime w^ould be 
rendered a bitterness. 

Charlie did his brooding before a tine large 
fire in the dining-room, and the pup— as yet 
unnamed- -blinked placidly, with his nose 
resting on the low fender. In the midst df 
the broodings an idea struck ('harlie—he 
would confound and astoni.sh the cook, and, 
indeed, all the household, by a stroke of 
heroism. The cook had said he would have 
no sausages unless he got them hipisell ; he 
would go and get them himself. 

It was dark and cold and wind^', ami there, 
was snow on the roof. It meant finding hi.s 
boots, which was a nuisance, and putting 
them on, which was another ; but real 
heroism should not quail before trials like 
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these, and Charlie^s proved equal 

to the test. He put on boots, ^ 

coat, and neck- wrap, and passed 

so easily and quickly out at the /M§| 

usually heavy and c reaky front 

door that he mildly astonished 

himself. The streets were quiet 

in general, though he could hear, / ^ 

now and again, the distant grunt 1 ^ 

of waits with trombones. ' sv 

He floated easily down the 
front steps and went along the j \ 
street. The tall ixflicemun at J A 
the corner turned his lantern 
on him as he passed, and he was ,] P 
oddly remincled of the light- / ^ 

house with its moving light, that 

had grown familiar in his last 
holidays in the summer; so that 
presently when he looked bac’k hy a 

it did not surprise him in the oa 

least to sec the ])oliceman 
solemnly revolving on his own axis and 
sweeping his light in a wide cdrrle as he 
did it. 

('harlie’s destination was the poultcTer’s 
and fishmonger’s shop a street or two off. 
He had seen it earlier in the day with its gaily- 


. ruthless determination. Sausages 

' / he would get — out of a stone if 

necessary. 

The shop was shut; and the 
\ skylight of the adjoining door 

® \ grinned at him slyly. The 

\ knocker was friendly, however. 

and after playfully retreating 
once or twice toward the sky- 
/f ii^ht c ame low enough for him 

n to seize it and knock. 

^ He was prepared with apologies 

) to the poulterer for knocking 

^ ^ Mi ^ time, but the 

^ 7 apologies died on his lips when 

the door was opened, not by 
j the poulterer, but by a very 
large gander. 

WAS oi'ENKi. “P-pluh! Gii-a-ach!” 
MV LAROE shouted the gander ; “ and 

OER-” what iVyou want ? ” 

“Sausages,” replied Charlie. 
“ Whai / ” demanded the gancler. 

“ Siiusages — sir,” Charlie repeated, very 
respectfully. 

“ Spell it,” said the gander. 

“ S-a-u-s-a-g-e-s,” said ('harlie, very slowly 
and distinctlv. 


TliK DOOR WAS Ol‘ENED 
HY A VERY LAROE 







-'xf 1^1 








ORDERS EXECUTED WITH HkOMIM lTUDK AND DESPATCH,’ SAID THE STURGEON.” 


rosetted rows of prize turkeys and its tassels “ S-a-u — saw, s-a-g-e-s — sages,” said the 
of game. It was probably shut by now, and gander. “ Well, where ? ” 
he w^as not at all sure that he remembered “ Where ? ” queried Charlie, a little bewil- 
seeing sausages, but all such things were mat- dered. 

ters of unimportant detail before Charlie’s “ Yes ; where did you see ’em ? ” said the 
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gander, sharply. 

* You said you saw 
^em, you know. The 
sages.'’ 

“No; I said 1 
wanted some saus- 
ages/' Charlie expos- 
tulated. 

“ W anted some saw 
safest" repeated the 
gander. “ Parse that 
sentence if you can ! 

But, there — nobody 
pays any attention to 
what 1 say, and 1 
suppose you’re like 
the rest of ’em. I’m 
only the door-porter. 

You’d belter go in 
and see the manager 

be careful of the 
executioner as you 
go ! “ 

A chill struck 
Charlie in the dark 
shop as he passed a 
huge block of ice and 
perceived standing over it a very enormous 
creature leaning on an axe. It was a sturgeon 
— Charlie remembered to have seen one dis- 
played before this very shop in his last 
holidays. 

“ Orders exec'uted with promptitude and 
dispatch," said the sturgeon. “ Executioner 
always on duty ; heads of families specially 
attended to. Are you a head ? " he asked 
politely, feeling the edge of his axe. 

“Oh, no, sir; nothing of the kind,” said 
('harlie, hurrying past greatly disturbed. 
“ I’m going to see the manager.” 

“ Manager ? ’’ said a large, harsh voice at 
his elbow. “ Oh, gobble-gobble, gargle- 
gargle ! Everybody wants to sec the man- 
ager. What is it now ? " 

Charlie had retreated backward from the 
executioner, and now turned to face the 
largest prize turkey he had ever seen, blue 
rosette and all. 

“ Come, come," said the turkey. , “ Gobble- 
gobble ! Fm the manager. What d’you 
want ? " 

It suddenly struck Charlie with a shock of 
dismay that it would never do to ask a turkey 
for sausages. It would be much too grossly 
personal— like requesting a lamb to pass the 
mint-sauce, or asking a duck if it liked sage- 
and-onion stuffing. 

“ I've no vacancies," said the turkey, 
observing his hesitation. “ Not one. The 


company's aU en- 
gaged long ago-^ been 
rehearsing for weeks* 
Vtfiw don't knowmuch 
about the profwioii 
if you come after a 
.shop in pantomime 
on Christmas Eve 1 " 
“ I don’t want a 
shop/’ began Charlie, 
a little bewildered ; 
“ at least, not all the 
shop. Fm just a cus^ 
lomer, you know.” 

“ Oh, bookings I 
exclaimed the turkey, 
witli a sudden bow 
and an expansive 
smile. “ Certainly, 
sir, certainly. This 
way, sir. I misunder- 
stood. There’s the 
box-ollkc." 

He stepped aside 
and waved his wing, 
and Charlie perceived 
that he was diriM ted 
toward the shop pay-box, where the young 
lady takes the money. 'I'he box was \'ery 
dark inside, so Charlie lip - toed and pul his 



“‘IF YOU PLEASE,^ SPOKE UP CHARLIE tO IHE 
NEAREST COD, ‘ I WANT SOME SAOSAOEIU' 
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head as far in as he could before whisper* 
ing, “ Please 1 want some sausages ! 

“ Some what?^* came a hoarse whisper 
from the depths. 

Sausages/* repeated Charlie, in 
'another whisper. 

*‘Oh, dear me!** came the hoarse 
whisper again, this 
time with a tearful 
accent. “ Here*s 



ma, 

“a very LAROK fowl, BEARIN( aloft a 
TROPHY INSCRIBED, ‘ POULTRY IS CHEAP 


TO-DAY.*” 



“THE POLICEMAN PULLED OUT HIS NOTE-BOOK AND 
BEGAN TO SCRIBBLE FURIOUSLY.” 


I didn’t understand him. He thought I wanted 
a ‘ shop in a pantomime.* What’s that ? ** 

“ Well/* came the answer, “ this is a 
pantomime in a shop, which sounds very 
much the same thing. But 1 dunno. I 


dunno about. Don’t give 
me away 1 ” 

** I can’t see you/* said 
Charlie. 

Never mind ; I’m only 
an oyster. They said I 
was no good on the stage, 
^en in the back row, so 
tney put me in the box- 
office* I don’t understand 
it a bit, and I’d rather be 
in bed with the other 
oysters^ but the manager’s 
a , tyrant — such a 
Turkey~Aat I don’t dare 
complain. Can’t you ask 
him?’* 

didn’t like to/’ 
answered Charlie* “ And 
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CHAm^lB'S PANTOMIUE. , ; 
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A ROW OF MEN-AT-ARMS— LOBSTERS— CAME MARCHING PAST.” 

ain’t used to this business at all — I wasn’t it’s the simplest way. You go in on the 

brought up to it. I’m goin’ to pass every- and ask somebody else — jjo on. Go and ae|||i 

body in on the nod, whatever they do to me ; the call-boy whatever it is you mat He 
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been brought up to it — 1 haven’t. Go on — 
go in on the nod.” 

On the nod ? ” asked Charlie. “ How's 
that ? ” 

Oh^ 1 dunno ! ” wailed the oyster again. 
“ 1 dunno ; but it’s what they say here. 
Nod at everybody you see, and go in — that 
ought to be right ! ” 

Charlie took a glancx' at the turkey, but 
its back was turned. So he nodded hurriedly 
and dived in at a door close by the pay-box — 
a door where it seemed much lighter. 

It was lighter. All sorts of lights were 
flitting and dodging about overhead, and a 
row of them, u])right, stood just inside the 
door. Charlie looked about for somebody to 
nod to, but saw nothing for a time but the 
lights. Then he saw something small and 
bright on the floor scarcely a yard away, and 
began nodding at it vigor- 
ously, for it was a sprat. ( 

The sprat nodded back 
cheerfullv, and said “ What- 
ho ! ” in a small but very 
shrill voice. “ How did you 
get in ? ” he added, twisting 
himself on his tail to look 
up. 

“ On the nod,” answered 
Charlie. “ Like this, you 
.see,”and he nodded furiously. 

“ I want some sausages. I 
don’t see any about here, 
though,” 

Of course not,” said the 
sprat ; ** it kin’t likely there 
would be any when / don’t 
knoW what they are, with 
my experience of the pro- 
fession, Years and years 


and years and years ! ” he went on, lifting his 
eyebrows — “ ever since 1 was (juite little ! ” 

“ What ! Fvver since then ? ” replied 
('harlie, with a chuc kle, stooping low to look 
at the sprat. 

“All right,” the sprat answered, indig- 
nantly ; “ T know what you mean. Vcm’re 
like the others- -vchi think 1 am little. Voii 
forget I’m the (’all-boy ! Here, you seem 
to like big ])eople“- go and worry the giants 
wailing to go on there in the wings — go 
on ! ” 

(, 'harlie resumed his pilgrimage, and now 
perceived that he was really behind the scenes 
of a theatre, and that all signs of the fish- 
monger’s shop had vanished, except the 
stock, w^hich w^as walking about in the 
liveliest possible manner. The giants whom 
the sprat had indicated were lounging near 
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the wriggly edges of some tall scenery, and 
they were quite the largest fish he had ever 
seen. One was a (od. certainly, and so was 
another — unless it were a hake — and a third 
was the executioner from the front shop, 
though now minus his axe and block, ('harlie 
drew near, and, not forgetting the advice of 
the oyster in the box-office, nodded vigorously 
at all of them. 

“If you please,” spoke up Charlie lo the 
nearest cod, “ I want some sausages.” 

“ Sausages,” said the cod, nudging his 


neighbour. “ D'ye hear ? He want;$ «o?Vie 
sausages.” 

“ All right,” said the neighbour, nudgitl)^ 
the third giant. 1 say, he wants sonm 
sausages. See about it.” 

“ Oh, sausages ? ” repeated the sturgeon. 
“ Well, I think you ought lo see about tlnu.’* 

“Yes, so you ought,” said the cud to the 
hake. 

“ No, he means yr;w,” said the hak<‘ lo iho 
cod ; “ and 1 agree with him.” 

“ I don't believe you know what they arc/* 
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said the cod, ** and you’re afraid of exposing 
your ignorance/’ 

“ I^m quite sure you don’t know what they 
are/’ said the hake, “ but you won’t let on/’ 
I don’t think either of you knows/’ said 
the sturgeon, and you’re just bluffing each 
other.” 


“ Come to that/’ said the cod, I don’t 
believe you know yourself. What arc they ? ” 
And then they looked at each other very 
hard. 

Everybody knows about sausages/’ said 
the cod, after an awkward' pause ; they’re 
in a Christmas song : — 

Use mistletoe hung in the castle hall, 
The*^ausage$ dione on tlie old oak wall ; 

and so. oh, you know.” 

*^.5Pel^ifalld so on, of course/’ added the 
Juicing at Charlie and waving 


** Yes, so <?n/’ said the sturgeon, waving 
his fin too. So on,'* he repeated, “ xiow 
that we’ve told you all about sausages, jind 
enlightened your brutal ignorance.” 

“ They’re humbugs/’ thought Charlie, 
“ Most of these overgrown creatures are, 
I, shall have to ask somebody else,” 

He wandered dis- 
consolately about 
the scenery, and 
began wondering 
vaguely why he 
had come to a 
theatre to get 
sausages. It cer- 
tainly looked like 
a poulterer’s from 
outside, but, of 
course, there was 
no reason why a 
poulterer shouldn ’t 
have private thea- 
tricals on Christ- 
mas EvC if he 
li^d. And cer- 
t^ly some things 
were vastly like 
a poulterer’s shop 
even now, Charlie 
dodged an acro- 
batic practising 
whiting, which 
came hurtling 
along like a hoop, 
with its tail in its 
mouth, and pre- 
sently met a very 
large, tough, and 
sulky-looking old 
fowl, plucked and 
bony and blue 
about the wattles, 
bearing aloft a 
trophy inscribed, 
“ Poultry is cheap 
to-day.” 

Charlie thought he would make a little 
conversation this time, before approaching 
the subject of sausages. So he said, Good 
evening. Are you in the pantomime ? ” 

‘‘ Ah, you may well ask, me friend,” said 
the old fowl. “ You may well be surprised 
to see the depths to which the legitimate 
drama has fallen ! Beshrew me, ’tis a sorry 
world !, To think that I, whose Ma-acbctn 
was the talk of Leadenhall Market, should 
be left alone to carry this miserable banner 
in — panto ! ” . 

“I’m sorry you’re left alone,” said Charlie. 
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'^1 suppose you were— ah *hc didn't like 
to say unsold ” — “ not engaged while the 
shop was open ? 

‘ Terew, me friend— hir* too lerew ! Genius 
is passed over an<l plumpness is prelerred. 
Such is the way of llie wor-r-rld ! A naughty 
wor-r-rld, by my halibut ! ” 

“ Perhaf)s,” insiniuited ('hurlie, “with, all 
your experience, you t'an ti‘ll me if there are 
any sausages here.” 

‘‘Sausages?" said tlie tragedian, with an 
extra haughty stretch ol lli^ scraggy neck. 
“ Sausages ? ''I'is a \ iilgar article of food 
with which J have nothing lo do. Me Iriend, 
I cannot converse on saii'.ages. 1 refer you 
to the policeman there. Sausages, indeed ! ” 

There certainly was a j)oli( email a little wav 
off. but on a ( loser examination he jmn ed lo 
be only another codfish. 'This did not look 
promising ; but Charlie was getting des- 
perate^ and he knew that in London every- 
bod}' in a difficulty went to a j)ol iceman. So 
he .stepped up and said, “Good e\enmg. 
inspector. Can \ou direct me lo the 
sausages ? " 

'J'hc polii'cman instantly ])iille(J out his 
note-book and begun lo s( ribble luriously. 
“ S-o-s-s-i-j>e*s-e-s-e-s,” lu- murmured, as he 
wrote. 'I'hen lie stoppi'd suddeiilv and 
pointed his pem il at Cluulic. “How mans' 
‘ esses ' in ‘ sail sag eses ’ ? ” he demanded, 
peremptorils . 

“ I don’t think ‘ sausagcscs ' the jjroper 
word," ('harlie obsersed, inildls . 

“ Then you don’t know your poetry," 
re])lied tlie ]ioli( cnian. 

‘‘ Let dog', deliglil lo b.nlv, and bite 
'Die eJld^ off saiisige-.e'. ; 

ICit biand\ b,dls aie iiiv deliglit, 

As large as ('htshne < hec'-f', 

'ii'ou', / 

Rti^hl jo! lorottTtfllJlIv, htra\ -n'OU\ WOU' ! 

“ I wrote some of that,” he added, loni- 
placentty ; “ the rest is Shakespeare. Lass 
along, there — pass along ! ” 

He looked so suddimly aggri'ssive that 
C'harlie passed along as (juii kls as he t'ould. 
As he did so he brushed against a \Tr> fat, 
motherl}' old goose, who wtis jiowdering her- 
self before a glass. He slojiped and ajiolo- 
gized ve’-y humbly when he saw' she was the 
columbine. 

“ Lord bless the i)oy, / don't mind." she 
,said, with a wude smile. “ You ain't hurt 
me. Was you looking for anyone ? " 

“ Sausages ! " murmured Charlie once more, 
hopelessly. 

“ Sausages ! Oh, yes, ton'll see ’em if you 
watch. They ain't got exact! >* w hat you might 
call a part, but voull see 'em. Put on a mask 
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or something in case the manager yoUf 
and look for my dear old friend the crab, 
She's a perfect lad>', and quite a leader of 
fashion. Dress ! Well, of course^ she’s 
brated for that. You've heard of 
' Crab, haven't you ? Well, that's her. I 
promised I'd find a young man to take? her 
dowm to her stall ; so look out for her and 
you're bound to see the sausages. Tit la ! “ 
And w ith that the goose joined tlieharlet)uit» 
— a mackerel —in the wdngs. 

The whole place began to buzz with activits', 
A row’ of men-at-arms -“lobslers'-canie 
niiirehing j)ast, with a prawn leading them, 
and then a highly-drilled |)rocession ol etu'k- 
])heasants. followed b\ iMuks of red leggt d 
partridges ; and there was a procession i)l 
plumj) pullets, followed by another of iugged 
hares, each with its nice little jug in its paw. 
( hitrlic tried one or twa) masks ---a boar's 
head and a t'od's head -but he could 
nothing with them on, and all sorts of per- 
formers kej>t running against Itim, He was 
just taking off the cod’s head when he felt a 
pineh on his arm, and behold ! there w'as tlie 
Dressed ('rub, a most highly ornamented lady 
w'itli a fan. So Charlie bowisi very polittils’ 
and offered lus arm. 

They walked through a door and piishetl 
aside a <'iirtam. and with ti burst of light tim 
great translorm«iti()n st'cne was before them, 
The manager was acting hinisell as panta- 
loon. 1'here was the mackerel, and tltere 
were the goose and the cod, tind all the rest of 
them, and even now ('harlie could not be 
qmic certain that it was really a pantomime, 
and not a gorgeousiv-stoeked poulterer's 
.shop-front. Rows ot pht'Usants, processions 
of liares, ranks ol j>artridges, all were there ; 
and suddenly in tin* midst of it all then' ('ame 
the merrv shout : 

“//(/, ha ! Jlrrc we arc affain ! " 

And the ('lown a sucking-ptg burst on 
the stage with a red-hot poker in <>ne hand, 
and in the other a string of 
SAi: SAULS I 

C harlie lorgot all about the Dn's^cd Crab 
and began to make for the stage, 

“ Order ! Order, there ! Turn liirn out ! '’ 
came angry shouts. “ Sit down there ! " 
And somebody began to pull him hack. 

“ I want those sausages I " cried ('harlie, 
at the top of his voice. 

“ All right,*' .said his father, hauling him 
gently up from the hearthrug : “ you shall 
have them. They’ve come while )t>t 4 ’ve 
been asleep. The}' forgot to send them 
sooner, thaC.s all, and cook thought they'd 
come this morning." 




By MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

Illustrated by E. Blampied. 

It was the late Clement ScoU who once tlesrrihed Marshall I'. Wilder, the American humorist, as the 
“ world’s drollest dwarf.” The secret of his success as a humorist is easily explained. To quote his own 
words, Dame Nature appeared out of .sorts ^vhen she got hold of me. She pul a couple of feet under me, 
hut she left a couple of feel off my stature. After a while Dame Nature t(a)k another look and .seemed to 
think that she hadn’t done the fair thing by me, so .she gave me an exjiansive smile and a big laugh. ’ And 
Marshall P. Wilder has been cultivating that expansive smile and big laugh ever since. He has laughed 
his way through life, always living “on the sunny side of the street.” 

TFE’S very much what you “ Go right along in,” 1 said. “ and take 

make it. Think of joy, happi- your dog with you. You are very welcome.” 
ness, and laughter^ and it is 1 met him again after the show, 

pretty apt to come your way. “ Well.” 1 said, ” how did you like it ? ” 

There’s alway.s something to “ Glad T kept my dog, ’’was the laconic reply, 

laugh at, even if it is only In my perambulations round the world, 

yourself. 1 have been laugh- however, I don't think I ever met a man more 

ing at myself for years. fond of telling a story against himself than 

I was giving my entertainment at a little ('hauncey Mitchell Depew, who, of course, 

township out West, when a nigger with a dog has an international reputation as a story- 

came to me and said teller. He can tell a new story every day of 

You Mr, Wilder ? ” the year and add two or three by way of good 

“ Yes.” measure. His great art, however, lies in 

” I would like to see your show to-night, making his stories applicable to the circum- 

I have got no money. Will you give me stances of the moment, and he is so able to 

ck^ticket in exchange for the dog ? ” do this sort of thing that he can turn a story 
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against the man who tells it. But he confesses 
gleefully to having been ( aught in the same 
manner. He was billed to make a speech 
somewhere, and when he arrived the editor of 
the local paper called at his hotel to argue 
politics with him. The editor fpioted news- 
paper statements frequently to support his 
tirguments, biU Depew replied i--- 
* “ Oh, you can't ludiove everything the 
newspapers say." 

After the speech-making ended, the editor 
and Mr. Depevv met again in tlic centre of a 
crowd of listeners. 

‘‘ Well, my friend." the genial ('haiinrey 
asked. “ Wiiat did y(Ki think of my speech 
The editor hesitated a moment before he 
inquired, solemnly: “Are you the genuine 
('hauncey M. l)e])ew ? " 

“ Certainly ! Do you doubt it ? " 

Again the editor hesitated. He regarded 
the s])eaker as il he were 
sizing him up, and asked : 

“ Are you the man all the 
newspapers ha\o b('en sav- 
ing is the finest speaker, the 
giTatest talker, the sharpest 
stumper, and the brightest 
w il before the ])ublie ? " 

Depevv modestly blushed 
at this arrav ol compliiramts ; 
but replied, “ I guess J am. 
l)Ul why do you ask ? " 

“ Oh. because; you eairt 
believe everything the news- 
papeis say." 

And Dejxwv made haste to 
shake hands with the editor 
and call it sejuare. 

Mark Twain was equally 
fond of telling a story 
against himself, and I think 
the one which tickled me 
most is a talc of juvenile woe which Mark 
related to me some vears ago. 1 had asked 
Mark if he could remember the first money 
he had ever earned. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ It was at school, and 
a very painful recollection it is, too. There 
was a rule in our schcjol tliat any boy marking 
his desk, either with pencil or knife, would 
be chastised publicly before the whole school 
or pay a fine of five dollars. Besides the 
rule there was a' ruler ; I knew it becau.se 1 
had felt it ; it was a darned hard one, too. 

“ One day I had to tell mv father that I 
had broken the rule and had to pay a fine or 
lake a public whipping, and he .said : — 

“ ‘ Sam, it would be too bad to have the 
name of Clemen.s disgraced before the whole 


school, so Til pay the fine. But I Wttljit 
you to lose anything, so come tipiftaifl/ I 
went upstairs with father, and came doWrt 
with a had feeling and the five dojlars^ and 
decided that as I had been punished and 
got used to it, I wouldn’t mind taking iha 
other licking at school. So 1 did, and kept 
the five dollars. That was the. first money 
I ever earned." 

I don’t think any man m(wc appreciated 
a funny story, or more cjuickly saw the pointy 
than the late King Bdvvard. 1 had many 
opportunities of judging hi.s sense of humour, 
t(^r I appeared before him irequently durin|, 
his lifetime. In fact, 1 really owe my Rnglisl 
reputation to King Kdwanl’s laugh, Wheri 
I first came to London, more years ago now' 
than I care to rcmeml)er. circumstaiu'cs were 
.such that I lived in a little back room in 
'Lottenham ('ourt Koad. It was so small 
that I found living in that 
room made me narrow- 
minded ; so I staved out in 
the park several nights to 
give m\M‘ll room, as well 
as to air my repertoire. 
'I'hrough the influence of a 
friend, whose kindne.ss I 
shall iK'ver forget, I vva;^ 
itUroduced to the Savage 
(’lull. 1 had i1h‘ Ireedom 
ol lh{‘ Sa\itg(‘ at all times 
and was allowed t(» have my 
letters addn'ssed there -■ a 
privilege which lit('niUy 
sav ed my lace And w'hat 
a genial, kind hearted set 
of lellovvs the niember.s were! 
Jf tliey noli('ed the straits 
1 was in thev never be- 
trayed the knowledge, and 
llu'ir dinner invitations often 
saved my slender banking account from 
extinction. It was through the Savage 
that I had the good fortune to be put on a 
li.st of entertainers at an affair given for the 
Gordon Home for Boys. King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, then, of course, IVince and 
Priimess of W'ale.s, were pre.sent. 1 wa.s very 
nervous, hut as I walked on the stage the 
Prince looked at me right in the eye, for 1 
was very close to him, and with a half 
challenging .smile seemed to say^ Now my 
American cousin, if it is in you, go in and win. 
ril help you ! " ^ 

1 started with an imitation, entindy by 
facial impression, of a man who hast recciv-^ed 
a letter from his wife, lie expects, ol course, 
that she wants money. He 0 }>ens the tetter 
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and discovers she doesn^t, but that his dear, 
dear mother-in-law is ill ; then he comes to 
a postscript saying that she is quite well 
again. The whole story is told in pantomime. 
Well, it wasn’t a very new idea, but it 
caught the fancy of the Prince, and he burst 
into a very whole-hearted and democratic 
roar. This one event launched me on my 
London career, for the very next morning 1 
had fifteen engagements. 

I'he King seemed very surprised at my 
small stature, and there are other people, too, 
who have been surprised. 

Referring again for a moment to King 
Edward, I might mention that one of the 
stories he seemed to appreciate most was 
that which 1 related to him about a man 
who had a habit of walking in his sleep. 
One night he got up and wandered about the 
streets, until met by a policeman, who shook 
him, saying : — 

Here, here ! Til have to arrest you. I 
can’t have this sort of thing.” 

But, my good man,” expostulated the 
now thoroughly awakened sleep-walker, “ this 
is not intentional. I am a somnambulist.” 

I don’t care what your religion is. You 
can’t walk about the streets in your pyjamas.” 

When I was in London for the Coronation 
ot^King George and Queen Mary, 1 was much 
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“YK KNOW rERKECTl.Y WELL I HAVE TWO I'lOs.” 

Struck by the progress which the Labour and 
Socialistic parties seemed to be making in 
“ Merrie England.” I cannot help thinking, 
how^ever, that Socialism, as entertained by 
most people, is summed up in a story of two 
Irishmen who were discussing the beauties of 
Socialism. 

Shure, ’tis the happy time coming,” said 
Pat. ’Tis the brotherhood of man, and the 
good fellyship of all. If you had twenty 
thousand dollars you’d let me have tin of 
thim, wouldn’t ye, Mike ? ” 

“ I would that,” said Mike, heartily. 

“ And if ye had a hundred horses the half 
of thim would be mine ? ” 

“ Faith, they would.” ^ 

“An’ if ye had two pigs, sure, ye’d give 
me one ? ” 

“ J would not. Ye know perfectly well J 
have two pigs.” 

And talking of Labour movements and 
Socialism, 1 like that other story about the 
Irishman who was looking for a job. He 
saw a sign in a bookseller’s window, “ Porter 
Wanted.” “ That*)) just suit me,” he said, 
and entered the shop, when he w^as confronted 
by another, “ Dickens’ works — all this week — 
— for ten dollars.” 

'rhe Irishman read off the sign without 
any stops or commas. “ ^ Dickens w'orks all 
this week for ten dollars,’ does he ? Well, 
be jabers, let him. I’m a union man.” 

One of the discoveries I made when 1 first 
visited England was that the t)eople here 
thoroughly enjoyed a pun. I suppose the 
Court Journal is one of the most proper and 
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“M\ MA\, \n\. AKi: A lU.K'* 


sedate journals in Knuland, InU liere i- whul it 
ventured to ‘‘(‘ome** on \our humble st*r\ ant 
when mv friend ( olonel 
(ody (“’lUiffalo Hiir’) 
was looming large in the 
Metropolis: “Wild In- 
dians Irom the I'nited 
wStates are being imported 
t'ery fa^t. 'The) will be 
one of the eiiriosilie^ of 
t he hear>on . A W i 1 d -e r w h i t e 
man has also arrived." 

American ^toric'^ bound- 
ing suddenly from the 
sentimental to the j)rac- 
ti('al delight E n g 1 i s h 
people of the better (da^^ 

— for instaiK’e, the follow- 
ing, told by Harold 
Frederics at the Savage 
('lub dinner in London : 

A darky who was fishing 
had a little boy about two 
years old at hi^ side, and 
as he threw the line into 
the w^ater the little chap 
fell in also. The old 
darky plunged in and 
brought out the young- 
ster, squeezed him out, 
and stood him up to dry. 

A clergyman who came 
along happened to see him , 
and said, My man, you 


have done nobly -you are a herd. Vd# 
saved that boy’s life." S 

“ Well.” said the darky, ” 1 didhT do thult 
to sabe his life ; he had de bait in his pockH,’^ 
Amerh'an people, I might mention, huve ft 
very high appre<'iation of the humour ot 
Englishmen, and have been spe<’klly tickled 
by a sior\ my friend (’olonel (ody used tii 
tell. He said that some \ ears ago an Englbb'- 
man. who luui mwer been in the West before, 
was his guest, 'fhey v\ere riding through u 
Ro(ky .Alountain (anvon one day, v\la*n Ktub 
denly a tremendous giisl of wind eame swoop- 
ing down upon them and actually carried the 
Englisliman < lear off the wagon-seat. Aitei 
he had been picked up be combi'd th<‘ sand 
and gravel out ot his whiskers and .said ; 

“ 1 .say ! 1 think you uterdo t entilalioo 

in this ('ountrv ! " 

Many joke^ have lu‘en played up(»n me lo 
intimate IriiMtds. 1 remember Kliierl Hu)>bar<i, 
the well-known Ameriean journalist, on<‘e ux»k 
me fromf hi(‘ago to Xt‘w N’ork on a iuiU-tickct. 
When the conduetor i ^ime round, and Elbert 
handed him the tickets, he looked at me, 
then at Hubbard, and said : • 

“ How’ old Is vour son ? ” 





“Yur 0VKRI*0 VKNTirATlON IN THIS COIMKN. 
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“ He is seven, right 
enough,” answered 
Hubbard, and gazed 
out of the window 
indifferently. 

“ He needs a shave,” 
remarked the con- 
ductor, as he punched 
the tickets and started 
on. 

Hubbard stopped the 
conductor. “ If you 
think the little fellow 
is over age,” he said, 

“ why don’t you ask 
me to pay full fare for 
him?” 

“ Well,” he said, “ it 
is like this. I thought 
that anyone who had 
as much cheek as you 
two have should be 
rewarded.” 

But it was carrying a 
joke too far, I thought, 
at the time-— although 
it made me chuckle 
after wards— when 
E|J>ert walked into the 
dining - car, tied a 
napkin under my chin, 
lifted me into a high chair, and ordered a 
waiter to give me a bowl of bread and milk, 
while he sat opposite and ordered fried 
chicken and everything 
nice on the bill-of- 
fare. 

1 have often been 
asked how T liked 
English audiences, and 
whether I found they 
understood American 
humour. Since I first 
visited England, in 
1 883, English audiences 
have always been kind 
to me. So much so 
that 1 have visited 
England every year 
since until a few years 
ago, when my numerous 
engagements at home 
loft me no time. 

It has been said 
that English 4)eople do 
not understand Ameri- 


can humour. Well, 
perhaps my stories do 
not appeal to them in 
just the same way as 
to Americans, but they 
seem to appreciate 
them. Something like 
the Irishman who 
aimed at a bird aqjrl 
hit a frog. Picking it 
up, he looked sur- 
prised, but said 

Well, anyhow, I 
knocked the feathers 
off it.” 

People often ask me 
how 1 gel my material. 
Why, it’s all around us, 
if we only know where 
to look, and cultivate 
the ability to see a 
story in everything. 1 
found stories all round 
the world. 'I'here’s 
always something to 
laugh at. Even the 
language in Honolulu 
is amusing, with its 
bunch ot “t's” that 
get one as badly mixed 
up as the young man 
who was so nervous the evening he was to be 
married that he got the minister alone and 
begged him to give him all the points that 
he possibly ('ould about 
the (‘eremony. 

”Now, Mr. Bind- 
’em,” he quavered, 
sf)eaking as a bride- 
groom, you know — do 
tell me, is it kistomary 
to cuss the bride ? ” 
Man has no greater 
gift than a sense of 
humour ; the only thing 
that exceeds it is the 
ability to make others 
laugh. Laughter like 
mercy, is twice 
blessed : “it blesses 
him that gives and 
him that takes,” and 
it is a great privilege 
to be able to let the 
sunshine of happiness 
into the dark places. 



anyhow, 1 KNO('kKO I HE FEATHERS OFF IT. 



IS IT KISTOMARY TO CU^S THE RRIDK? 




THE RAINY DAY. 

By BERTRAM ATKEY. 

Illustratedl by Jobn E. Sutcliffe. 


OR the seN'cnlccn years which 
lutd passed since his marriage 
^Ir. Janies Hassett had done 
“ something ” in the City. 
Exactly \\hat that “some- 
thing ” was nobody — not e\en 
Ihisset t h i m self — seemed 

wholly clear, (ertainly his wife was never 
A'ery sure. It taried so. ;\t one time she 
had been under the impression that her hus- 
band's business was (on^'med chiefly with 
the sale of American agricultural machinery 
— “ on commission.’’ iMrs. Bassett, again, 
was not quite sure as to what “ on com- 
mission ’’ really meant, but she knew that the 
effect of it was to reduce the housekeeping 
allow'ance from three pounds a week to two 
pounds. 'Ihis liad been in the early days 
of their married life, and the American 
machinery had long siru'e given w^ay to an 
advertising agenc'v which had raised tlie 
weekly housekeeping allowance to six pounds 
■for a brief period. Then, just as she was 
getting used to receiving this amount, the 
advertising agencx had died, and Mr. Bassett 
had turned his attention to a braiK'h of 
industry which, his wife vaguely beliexed, 
had to do with nitrates, superphosjihates, 
guano, and other strangc-sounding chemit al 
aids to su<'(’('ssful, and possibly scientific, 
farming, ('oincident wath this new business 
the housekeeping allowance sank as low as 
thirty shillings weeklx'. Next came what 
Mrs. Bassett dimly understood, from briel, 
half-unintelligible .scraps of information given 
now and then by her husband, to be the 
exploiting of certain j)atent rights, and the 
housekeeping allowance rose at a most un- 
settling bound to something in the neigh- 
bourhood of ten pounds a week. I'hen, 
almo.st before Mrs. Bassett had become 
ac customed to the big house into whic'h they 
had moved; or quite at ease with the new 
servants her husband had wished her to 
engage, the patent rights w'cre patently 
wTong, and the allowance sank again to 
microscopic dimensions. 

Mrs. Bassett had ventured to protest, but 
the optimism of her hushand had oxer- 
whelmed the protest iiefore it w'as uttered. 

“ Jim, dear," she had begun, a little line 


of perplexity marking her forehead, 
think I'm complaining, hut—” 

She got no farther. Mr. Bassett, big, 
Iresh-faeed. breezx . leaped from his chair 
and towered oxer her, shaking a finger of 
playful reproof at her. 

“ Now', my girl, don't .say it -don't ms it. 
I know just what you’re thinking of*— ahd 
you are (juitc right. It's sound- my tlear 
little old woman. il‘s as sound from your poml 
of view as— as I am ! " He smolc' his mighty 
chest. “ You were going to say it's not fair 
oi me to give you no warning about mv 
fluctuations of income- and you’re fight* 
from your point oi view. But it’s all right 
Nothing to worry ox er. Believe me, old lady, 
any day I may come home worth twentN 
thou.sand pounds more, perhaps. Irons, 
Elia- I've got so many irons in so inanx 
fires that I can’t miss a fortune, sooner o» 
later. A big ’un, mv dear a great, big nile 
ot money. And xoii and the children suRll 
sjx'nd it. Vou’Il like that, old lady- -carriaftt? 
and pair, country house, everything. Ami 
I .shall injure mxH*l( for ten thousand ill 
case Oh, 1 U’ll you, little old mis.su^, 
it’s only a cjuestiou ol weeks days, perhaps. 

I knoxv I'm keeping you short just now, l)iit 
it’s all I c an afford tor a day or two. Only I 
ra/i altord it. You know my rule -I only 
gixe you for the hoii-e what I c an afford' - 
whai 1 don’t want to see again. Spend that, 
old ladx . every penny of it, and get the best 
x^alue you can for it. I know wiml I can 
afford for you. And I assure you it’s only 
a question of clay^, perhaps, before 1 strike 
oil. So give me a kiss, and if you worry about 
it again I really shall puncdi yt^tir head - I 
really shall ! ” And lie had taken her in his 
arms and she had forgotten all the uncer- 
tainty — for a while. 

But that had been xears and years ago-" 
and still the fortune ” had eluded Mr. 
Bassett. They were still living in what ht 
playfully termed Up-and-IX)wn Street, but 
he was as breezy, as strenuous* and as opii-, 
misiic as ever. It was still ** only a auesliafii 
of days ” ! But there are many days 
.seventeen years, and the passing of those 
days had left their marks on the pretty 
of Mr. Bassett’s wife. There were f 





receiving from her hus- 


Now, MY don't say u -don’i say it.' 


band a weekly sum of 
twenty pounds for nearly three months, he 
had suddenly^ been unable to give her any- 
thing, and for a month they had lived on credit 
-- until annthet iron had been ready to pull out 
from one of her husband's inriumerablje fires. 

And that life insurance policy for ten 


he did not wholly realize it, were the happi- 
ness and well-being of the family he loved, 
and his opponent was the Unforeseen. 

To Ella Bassett the I'nforeseen loomed 
large — monstrous and sinister and terrifying, 
a deadly thing that lay in wait, in ambush. 
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She had grown to fear it — to hate it. Nightly 
she prayed for the safe-keeping of them all, 
from the Unforeseen. 

And, during the three years that brought 
their period of married life up to twenty years, 
she had begun to arm herself against it — 
se(*retly, guiltily, furtively. 

It must be remembered that she loved her 
husband at the end of that long time as 
steadfastly as at the end of twenty weeks — 
that he had never wearied of telling her his 
^’ievvs as regards the spending of her house- 
hold allowance, whatever it was, and that 
h{^ believed in her blindly and absolutely. 

“ Spend what I give you, my dear,” had 
always' been his cry, “ for 1 only give you what 
I can afford. Get value for it. When I give 
little 1 expect little- when I give a lot I am 
a Shylock, and want every ounce of value 
lor it. It keeps me on the go to know that 
JVe got to get money for you wxek by week — 
and it hel})s me get it ! ” 

And for three years now she had disobeyed 
him. She had been Saving steadily out of 
her housekeeping allow'unc’e. 

It had begun when she suddenly realized, 
in panic, how closely her son Roy re.sembled 
his father. Roy had been seventeen then, 
and was on the point of launc'hing out into 
the world for himself, 'remperamcn tally he 
was his father over again — exce{)t, Mrs. 
Ikissett suspected, that he lacked a strain of 
hardness, of steel, which wais present in his 
father, though rarely noticeable. 

But now her secret savings had reached a 
figure which rather frightened her. It was 
nearer five hundred pounds than four, and 
looking at the figures in her liank book they 
seemed very large*, 'loo large, she thought, 
nervously. Perhaps for lack of that five 
hundred pounds her husband had lost fortunes. 
Of course, she knew that he thought it was 
spent — but that made no difference. She 
felt like a criminal. 

And Roy was doing well, and was very 
steady— he had been articled to Stacey, the 
local auctioneer and estate agent. 

She was hovering on the edge of confessing 
what she had done on the night that her 
husband came home in a mood of the blackest 
despondency he had ever experienced. 

For the first time in her life she realized 
that he was beginning to look old and tired, 
and a little worn. 

fie ate his dinner in silence, waited until 
the children had gone out into the garden, 
and then, lighting a cigar, began to rail 
against his luck. 

“ I could have made ten thousand to-day 
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in ten minutes it only Pd had five hundred 
pounds free,’* he said, as he had said miinilar 
things before. But this lime his wife flushed 
guiltily. He did not notice, being loo 
occupied in his pleasant task of 
miseration. “ Ten thousand for lifting a 
finger and giving a miserable five hundred 
a turn-over. It’s always like it — a real good 
chance only comes at the exat'i moment wh(*n 
a man is not prepared for it.” 

Tie puffed irritably at his cigar for a, moment 
and then his mood passed, was never 
pessimistic long. 

His wife hesitated ; she was on the point 
of telling him of her hoarded five hundred 
pounds, but some strange* little instinct 
checked her. What if this gr(‘at scheme w’as 
only as most of the others just a swallower- 
up of money that never t'ame back ? She 
stopy)ed the words on the tip of lier tongue, 
realizing that, unhap|)y though it made her 
to flinch and save from her household allow- 
ance without her husband’s knowledgi*, it 
would make her unha|)])ier still to lose it. 

She said nothing at all. Hut she was very 
wretched. 

During the days that followed the thought 
of the money haunted her like an ill dream- 
she hated it and yet was thankful for it. And 
it seemed to her that never had her husband ^ 
encountered so many o|)f)ortunities of making 
fortunes, and had been (‘omj)elled to let them 
go by for lack of capital, as he did at this 
period. She did not realize that Mr. Barrett 
only tncountcred these* chances becau.se lu* 
was willing to take much greater risks, A 
man with no capital always famdt-s himself 
willing to take greater risks than a man who 
has plenty. 

At last, so frequently did her husband 
refer to the wonderful opportunities for 
making fabulous sums from an in\'cstment t)f 
five hundred pounds, that the suspic ion woki* 
in her mind that he knew of hi‘r savings. 
She watched him anxiously iherealter-- 
watched him in ever}’ mood, noted his every 
look and gesture. At the end of a week she 
was sure he knew. 

“ If I had five hundred fxiunds loose, Flla,” 
he said again one night, ” or if I could only 
borrow five hundred, 1 could make it into 
ten thousand in a month ! ” 

She was gazing out of the window, but she 
knew he was looking hard at her. 

“What a pity it is,” she said, hating 
herself as she murmured the words. 

She heard a little exclamation of imfmtience, 
but she steeled herself not to look rounds There 
was a pause. Then her husband spoke again* 
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Il^s the chance of a 
lifetime! he said, with- 
out conviction, ‘‘ Can 
you think of anybody 
who’d lend me the 
money, Ella ? ” 

She shook lier head. 

“No, Jim/’ she 
answered, almost in- 
audibly. 

I don’t suppose 
you’ve saved anything 
out of your allow^ance 
by any chance ? ” he 
asked, with a curious 
laugh, half- forced and 
more than a little 
ashamed . 

She affected not to 
hear, and he repeated 
his question. 

She knew then that 
the time had come when 
she must decide between 
fear of the Unforeseen 
and confidence in her 
husband’s ability to 
meet it. She thought 
swiftly, and as she 
^thought all her premo- 
nitions of disaster re- 
turned tenfold to her. 

It was almost as though 
.she (‘ould look into the 
future, and see there 
the trouble whi<'h was 
waiting for them. And 
.she thought of the chib 
dr(‘n — her boy and her 
girls — and, her head 
swimming, she decided. 

Her husband had 
stood up and crossed 
over to her. 

“ 1 don’t suppose 
you’ve saved anything 
out of your allowance by any chaiK c ? 
asked, for the third time. 

She looked into his eyes, and there was a 
look in them that she had nex er seen there 
before. It was almost hate. 

“ No, James,” she said, faintly. “ 1 have 
saved nothing.” 

Her heart was beating terribly, and her 
hands werj trembling. 

“ Liar and thief 1 ” said Mr. Bassett, his 
eyes blazing, his voice brutal with rage. 

You think I don’t know ; but I do. Ford- 
liam at the bank let it slip out the other day. 


But you can keep it. Have 1 treated you. 
so ba’dU all these years that you cannot trust 
me with the wretched sum you’ve pilfered 
from your allowance — from your c hildren and 
from me ? I have humiliated myself to ask 
you for it — and you refuse. What good do 
you think )^ou can do w’ith it ? ” He w’as 
almost incoherent with anger and mortifi- 
cation. 

“ It — it — is only in case of anything 
happening, Jim,” she stammered. “ 1 — I’m 
afraid to be without anything any more. 
It’s only just for the rainy day. You know 
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w<|Ve, never made any pmvimon against the . 
future '' . ‘ .. 

Provision ! said her husband, bitterly^., 
srornful. “ Pm your provision against the 
rainy day. And I ask you for the last time • 
• will you give me the money ? 

She faced him again. 

No/’ she said, bravely : “ I will riot. 
You arc becoming a gambler,” she‘^sobbed. ' 
“ \^ou can kill me now, if you like — T don’t 
('arc — you have broken my heart — Fm n^ot ’* 
really a thief or a liar -rve always lovipd you 
and the children— and I only did it for all 
3 ’()ur sakes— not for myself — it was only if 
any of you were to be ill- 

And then her hands flew to her face, and, 
dropping on a couch, she began to c ry as she 
had never cried in all her life. She heard 
vaguely, as though from an enormous distance, 
the slamming of a door, and she knew that her 
husband had left her alone. 

She lay there, weeping. She was reiKiid 
now for her doubts, her anxieties, her tremors 
of the past three years. Her husband had 
repaid her indeed. Liar and thiej ! The 
tragi(' and dreadful words seemed written on 
the hot darkness under her closed lids in 
letters of flame. Liar and thiej 1 All that 
she had done, the little careful things, the 
headac'hes over the tradesmen’s books, the 
concealed economies, and all her secret 
eflorls had e fleeted no more than this ! It 
was impossible — incredible. 

Presently she heard the voices of her girls 
coming across the lawn. They, had been out 
playing tennis at a school-companion’s house. 

She rose quickly, her face wrung with pain, 
and stole up to her room, looked the door, 
and threw herself on the bed. She was no 
longer able to think ; those words seemed to 
hamper her rnind- -^ Liar and thief ! ” She 
wanted to die — she hoped that she would 
die. There was nothing to live for now — 
and perhaps when she was dead she would 
not have “ Liar and thief ! ” burning in red, 
ineffaceable letters on her brain. She had 
done her best for them all - and that was 
.something, even although James did not 
understand. But it had broken her heart — 
to be called a liar and a thief after all those 
years together 

An hour that seemed like ;in eternity 
passed, and the room was in darkness. But 
the woman on the bed paid no heed to the 
passing of time. She lay with her face 
pressed to the pillow, in a stupor of misery. 

Then someone knocked at the door — the 
sound of the knocking seemed dull and muffled 
to her at first, and she ignored it. llie 


leaking grew louder and a voice called her 
-nanje. 

> ! E»ad Let me in, Ella ! ” 

" "'ft was her ifesband’s voii e, but she Hardly 
recognized it, for it quavered and was full of 
pain and a. sort of terror. 

^he got up dully, and unlocked the d(H.>i‘* 

•jfeler husband was standing outside, his 
face very pale.' In the light over the lauding 
.she saw that hi§ lips were open and tr<‘.mbled 
a little. He looked years older. 

What doryoLi want ? ” she quavered. 

“ It’s about Roy,” he said. ‘‘ ( ome dowiv 
stairs.” 

‘‘ Roy ! ” In an instant her own miser v 
was swamped by the flood of wild, unreason - 
ing terror which the mention of her boy’s 
name had brought. 

” Roy ! ” she gasped. “What is the matter ?” 

“ (!ome clown,” said her hu.sbund, obsti- 
nately, like a frightened boy. 

Arranging her hair as she wtaU, she hurne<l 
after him downstairs into the room which 
was usually known as the “ study.” 

Roy was there, sitting at the table with a 
white, fixed face and startled eyes, Opposite 
him was a man who was nervously humming 
an air, as though anxious to show that he 
was at ease. She recognized him as SlH(re\ , 
the auctioneer ' and estate agent to whom^ 
Roy was articled. 

She knew that something was wrong- - 
desperately wrong. She went over to Roy 
and stood behind his chair, her hands on his 
shoulders. 'Fhe boy made a strange little 
sound as he felt her touch as it were halt 
a sob, half an exclamation ol shame. 

“ \Vffiat is the matter, Mr. Stacey ? ” she 
asked, slowly — slowly, not because she was 
calm, hut because she was dazed and sick 
with fear. 

Stacey, a man with the lined la»'e of one 
who has fought hard for succt'ss and has 
encountered many (lisap[)ointmenls, looked 
at her, and at the sight of her face grew more 
uneasy than ever. 

“ Mrs. Bassett,” he said, nervouslv*, and 
stopped. 'J'hcn he began agiiiii. ” Mrs. 
Bassett, I— you — I want you to believe Unit 
1 wish to Heaven 1 had no reason to come 
here to-night . I’ve got youngsters myself, and 
—and I’ve — I know what trouble meatis. 
But I’ve got to go through with it. The tact 
is— the fact is, your son here hH.s made a tool 
of himself. I suppose I’m to blame a bit 1 
allow^ed him too much responsibility. Ibe 
fact is,” he blurted out, he’s robbed me of 
as near three hundred pounds as makes no 
matter, and I can’t afford to lose it ! ” 
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“ SHE WENT OVER TO ROY ANO STOOO BEinNl) IIIS CHAIR.” 


Roy suddenly jerked his shoulders Ironi 
under his mother’s hands, 

“ Don’t touch me. mother,” he said. His 
voice was almost a wail ol self-contempt. 
He dropped his fare on his arms. 

Stacey rose, white and shaking, 

“ Don’t think 1 can't understand every- 
thing it means to you and his father, Mrs. 
Hassett,” he said. “ Don’t think 1 can’t put 
myself in your ])laces. l’\’e got a boy, too. 
1 — I don’t want to be unreasonable — 1 want 
to be kind. Vou write me off a cheque, Mr. 
Bassett, two hundred and fifty, and we'll 
settle the balance later. 1 wouldn’t mind 
waiting, only it’s a client's money — not mine. 
I’ll willingly leave Roy for you to deal with. 
I know it was only a slip — he’s not cut out 
for a forger. He’ll be a good boy after this 
lesson.” Qbviously Stacey hated the whole 
business, and was anxious to be rid of it. 

Mr. Bassett looked at his wife — and never 
in^ ajl her life did she forget the ajiguish in 
l#«yes. 


“ Ella.” he seid, hoarsely, Ella,” and shook 
his head. 

She understood. He did not possess the 
jTioney. 

His scornful words oi an hour or so before 
flashed through her head. 

“ Provision ! /’/// your provision for the 

future ! ” he had said, and now he was 
called upon to provide — and he had failed 
them. 

She knew^ that this was the bitterest moment 
of his life, and her sorrow and pity for him 
tore at her heart. 

She went quickly across to her writing- 
table, took out her cheque-V) 0 ()k, and wrote 
feverishly. She handed the cheque to Mr. 
Stacey. 

“ You are a good man,” she said, .simply. 
“In a day or two perhaps 1 shall come and 
thank you properly. Only not just now — 
at this moment,” her ^'oice broke. Stacey 
understood and, with a few confused words 
of sympathy and regret, went out. 
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^Jla Bassett was alone with her husband and 
her sdn And they were down, deep down, 
in the abyss of shame and humiliation, and 
they, needed her, the one his mother, the other 
his wife, as they had never needed her before. 

She looked at them — at her husband, 
drooping and abject at last, all his breWy 
confidence gone, standing by the window; at 
her son, numb and still at the table. Arid 
her eyes grew very tender and there was a 
wonderful light upon her face. 

No longer was there any (|ucstion as to who 
was right or who was wrong. All that was 
suddenly trivial and petty and infinitely 
small. The Unforeseen had befallen, had 




done its worst, and jmssed. ^ 
left to do now' but td fotgiye^tp 8 

again and to try to do better. 

„She went over to her’ husband. 

Jim,” she whispered, it^s all right 
^ But he would not look at her. 

“God forgfive fnc, 1 <'alled you ” He 
said, staring blindly out of “the windoW. 

“ I deserve— 1 defserve ” His mouth m% 

working, and suddenly she heard that awful 
sound— a grown man sobbing. It was like 
the blow of a whip. 

“Jim!” she said, aghast. “Oh, don't! 
I forgive you - 1 forgive you ! ” Sh(‘ reached 
up to him, her arms round hi ne('k. Then 
gently, almost reverent!)’, he bent dowm and 
kissed her. 

“ Oh, my dear wife,” he said, and his tone 
was the tone of a worshipper. So they stood 
for a moment, and then with one U(‘(c)rd 
turned to their son. 

'I'he past was past— nothing could alter 
one word or oiU‘ a<'tion of the 
past. But the future remained 
to them - and when, presently, 
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A COMPENDIUM OF SHORT ARTICLES. 


TKe Strand Card Game. 

BV 0. WILLIAMS. 


A t this seusoi) oi the Hiiylhiii}.^ new in the 
way of card ^muiich is so sure of a licaitv we come 
that our readers will d(»ubtlcss j;ive the ^aine heic 
described an early trial. It is |)la\e<l with four dificr- 
enlly-roloured or different ly*desi}4nod st*is ot die letter^ 
S, T. K, A, N, I), which roni()iisc the pack ol cards 
Letters of the alphabet are easily procured, or they 
ran be made, or cut out from the advertisement p.i<.»<‘s 
BoysT who learn cardboard modelling; in school may 
lake it as a simple exercise, and when the puck i** 
finished their labour will be lep'iid bv the lim the 
clever ones may derive from j^ame'-. with their |>lav- 
luates. 

This is an example of one ^^'tme It is pla\ed 
incspective ol the (lesijrn and colour of the cards. 
Four players aie most convenient, thoii<.ili three or 
two may take part. In the case of four jilavers they 
separate into (larlnefs, as m whist. 'Phe card' are 


shuffled and dealt, six to e.ich Each plavcr in turn 
now plays his cards conscTutivel\ as the letteis m 
the word “ Strand,” the obiect of each party beinjj to 
be first to complete the word After plavinji; the 
first letter, S. the woril jirows, so to speak, horizontally 
ami \ertically, ol course m accordance with the 
se<jucnrc ol the letters in the word “ .Strand ” 

'Phere are but three rules : -- 

(1) When it is decided who ojiciis the first j^ame, 
each player in succession starts each new j»ume, as m 
ah card j»ames. 

(2) If a player has not the retjiiisilc letter or letter^, 
he “ passes,” and the succeedm^f ])laver plays. 

(3) A playei may not pass tor any reason except 
as in (2). 

l*eiusai of the api)eiKle«l diagrams will suOice li> 
show that the "ame affords amj)lc scope tor inf^emuty 
-and plenty of amusement. 


TTfNNIMD 


oOfiRAO 

f 


liTTAND 


SRRAAD 

Fit;, t.- Siitwviii'; ihe crmls ns dealt. 
A .'Hid C pniliie.s a;;riinsr F niul 1>. 



Fi};. 4 . — jul (‘iu'uit : A c.iuluni'.ly places 
N. P plays A. (^plajs R, II plays S. 
Shaded poriion sliows pari of game 
previously plajcd 


TTPiNNO 


TtiNND 


$5>RRAD 



TTANC 53RRD 


SRRAAD 



Fig. ?. -ist Ciituii: A c.iniiot pl.t) ; 
passes, lipl.tjsS. C and l>(aniu>l 
plav . llif\ pass 


NNO 



J'»g. 5 . 

A play*- T. H plays N. 
C play A. 1) plays L>. 


Fig { .'lid tan nit: .A pl.i>s ’I l‘ 
pl.ijs 'r, having iiu option, C plaj' 
R. lipl.ijsA. 



I*’ig. 6. -Fiiiksh: A play-. I >. 15 rtui, -t 

pi.iy to win; ihiovcs a\va>. t' ditto 1) 
sails in with winning r;ud K, completioj; 
the w'ord Stinp'i 


Spooneriana. 

BY A. T. CORKK. ILLUSTRATED BY G. MORROW. 


'^T'^UE perpetration of the literary atrocity known 
X as a " Spoonerism ” must needs be an act 

ol sjjontaneiiy, and not of malice tiforethought ; 
and he who deliberately applies himself to the 
achievement of an example is as one 
who beateth the air. Few indeed of 
these involuntary inversions of words 
tlmt add to tjhe gaiety of nations, and 
are so familiar to all Englisli -speaking 
races, may fairly be attributed to their 
reputed.,, author, the revered Caimn and 
Wardeim New College, Oxford ; and in 
the following medley of oxam{>les an 


impersonal [irogenitor is assumed— the vicar, foniierlv 
a college cion. It is possible that the earliest rc- 
cortled examples occurred during the Long Vaca- 
tion of 1871, when the vicar spent six weeks m 
Switzerland, ''rambling up the Scal/),s ’ ; 
and, a little later, a tort night at Ports- 
mouth, viewing while there the '‘'cattle- 
shtps and bruisers.'" On reaching Water- 
loo, after inquiring why his train had not 
(lapped at Stophmn function,” he 
left his ” i'd[g5 and a hug'' with a porter 
while he w^ent to the refreshnienl-room 
for *' a bath of milk and a glass bun.” 
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I)uring the course of an address on “ Kindness to 
Aminuls " 10 the local branch of the (lirls’ Friendly 
Society, he remarked that “ in Piedmont, where the 
sheep were so cherished, a flock would willingly follow 
a ^hovin^ leopard*' The 
meeting in question was very 
sparsely attended, most of 

room^ being 

attributed 

this to the fact that it hail been “ KKiriu" with pain ” 
ever <smce noon, and added that, as it was “ heerv work 
speaking to empty wenches,'" they would close by sing- 
ing the well-known hvmii, “From Ireland's oreasv 
m o u n - 

,* . v A .-A M 

: 1 “i 

mishajis is ^ 

ranging ^ ^ 

“ We will 

now sing Hymn 175, ' Knu/uenn^ kon^i. their lalles 
like,' ' to the historic occasion on which he delivered 
a profound discourse on the text, “It is easier for a 
camel to pass through the knee of an idol," etc. One 
chilly Sunday morning he electrified his hearers by in- 
forming them, in the course of his sermon, that he felt 
a “ half -tfarmet/ fish " rising in his bosom. To a lady 
whom he found in jiossession of his stall in the college 
cha])cl he gently observed ; “ T^xense me, madam, vou 
a re o( m petting iny pie ; 
f ^ but if you wall wait a 

i moment the verger will 

S«,. you „,1.. 

It IS even whispered 
that the vicar owes his 
matrimonial felicity to 

IWfl' 

ir\\ ^ 1' upon some friends 

i wliom he was per- 

ymw^k ^rala, he was 


requested by his hostess to 
look for her daughter, who 
was somewhere m the gar- 
den, and to ask her if she 1 
would come in and “ make j 
tea." After some search, lie I 
found the young lady read- M 
ing in a secluded summer- 
liouse, and thus addressed m 
her, in his somewhat stilled XJ 
-,tyle; ''My 
(1 e a r Miss 

rn other 
lias 

p o w e r e d 

you 



‘‘ derangements of epitaphs ** may be cited the fpilow- 
irig: His regret that he would be obligefil to give up 
his local tradespeople^ and in future “ ^^<1/ at thfi 
doors " ; his deprecation of the prevalent habit of 

reducing every thittg 
^ to a “ /<W dm'l i 

‘ — ' - — his predilection fqe 

" horse'vMni ^hh 
bis Welsh radish » 
his iiiquirv m to 
fbe suitable tax 

his remarkable 
a[K).strophizing of an amazed audience of agncultund 
labourers us “ Vou 

Ions of soil " ; jf ji") 

his inimitable 

rendering of a ccr- V '’^H||K||||||||^ 

** The 

Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” ” As his 

horse on the ram- ^ 

parts w c curried " ; ; „ ^ ') ", ri i.':- 

(at the Dull Mat, 'l/jlsW 

oi Grccwwich), mc aII H 4 
when ^^ihe ^ sweets V^\ A' ^ ‘ H * 

siinh puff," and 

at dessert for “some pi^^s' fleas," ami, in sub- 
sequent speech » 
^ his^ avowal that 

his story of 

the womlerfnl escape of his favourite cat, who, in 
falling from a roof, 

“lightly popped on its ^ 

drawers." 

But the ajiotheosis of *OTj 

his vagaries is reached in 
this stern reprimand to an ^ 

erring and, let us hope, Ji ' 

rejientanl undergraduate : ^ ^ 

"Sir, your conduct has A 

been nothing less than ^ M 

disgraceful ; you have ’ \\ j 

hissed three of my nivs- ( i 

/ery Iccturt^s, you have V 


ask you if you would be so 
very good as to lake me." 'Aral 
she did i 

Amongst the vicar’.s other 





been cuiivii ted 
ol a luir 

in the inner 
quad, and, in 
addition, tlure 
is * no doubt 
whatever in my 
own mind that 
you havtf 
awholeit>i>m/'' 




Mag 1C Figure Designs— A New Amusement. 

Bv H. DEARDEN - MATSON. 


8 1 


6 4 3 2 1 


Plain block of flgurrs without 
the lines 


table herewith is the rtMill nl muik* experi- 
J|[ ineuts with lij^ure'i, and is not rolleeled 
tofieUter in a liuphazard manner hv (iv.incx\ hut liv a 
Torfain melhorl. Its peculiar features are not alto- 
{»;ether a|>parcnt at first p;lan('e, but teveal themselves 
the more the table is 
studied. The first thin^^ 
that strikes one is the 
similarity of the four siiks, 
of fij^ures T to 8 : next, 
that the second line from 
the bottom is similat to 
the second line from the 
to|), but resersed, while 
the same is noted of the 
second column from eithei 
side. It then dttwns upon 
one tluit the four bottom 
rows of fimires are the 
four toj) rows reversed, .okI 
the tour left-hand columns btxir a similar lelation 
to the fmir lij^ht-hand columns. So much lot the 
^«tructure of this remarkable table. Many interesting 
results ill addition could be ^iven, but they would 
jlive away the seciet ol the construction of the table. 

'Ihe wiitei is anxious lo 
liiid out il this table is 
enlirclv new or not. and 
would lie j^lad if readers 
woiilil exercise their in- 
genuity bv trying to dis- 
cover how it is arrived at. 

Leaving out, therefore, 
foi the pieseut all the 
possibilities in it from an 
arithmetical point ol view, 
we will proceed to inve^li- 
♦jjale soMH* ol the <ha‘jraiii- 
matic beauties which he 
hidden. Hclow is the result of Iracmti; similar figures 
to their positions from left lo rij;ht 

In the first diaj;ram aniveil at i) it was con- 

sidered odd that all the lines from the left lo the 
rij>;ht half should cross cxaclly at the same point— in 
the middle. It will be obsciscd that the figure 9 has 
no place in the scheme, except tlie four between the 
6’s and 3% which take up an independent pi^sition 




and stTve as connecting mediums, or stand aside 
altogether. In this case they stand aside. It has 
been remarked that this diagram has in it something 
analogous lo the arrangement of the human brain 
viewed from the top. 

The next diagrams, h’igs. 2 and 3, weie arrived ;u 


quite different. In Fig. 2 
the iefl-hand loj) numbers 
I to 4 were connected 
that 4 an<l the bottom 
op()Osire 4, and on to the 
j in the right -ham I bot- 
tom cornel. Sinclailv 2 
and 8, the 8's joined and 
then the liottom 8 and 2. 
So with the rest, ainl also 
the same pro( es> Irom 
iiglit to left, downwards 
and upwards. Fig. 3 was 
begun 111 the same wav ; 


though the designs 

are 

1 2\,3 

4 Fb 6 ^7 

“a] 

1 


.8 j 1 3 .0 ' 

J ’ 

3.69 

3 16 9 ! 3 


4 a I 3 1 

7 2 6 ! 1 

5 ! 
— 1 

4 

1 5 1 6 j 

2 7 13 8 

0^3 9 

.< 1 

6 ; 3 9 ; 6 

3 ! 

r'rxe 3 

X 8 ' 6 4 

sN 

j 8 X 6 

6 4 3,2 

j 


F'lg 4 



but, instead of stopping at the bottom right hand r, 
that figuie and the middle } were cnmieiied, and so 
liack to the lirst \. 'I'lien a liesli slait was made with 
the 4, 6, 8 line, and so on. 

The next diagram, Fig. 4 , was puiely accidental, 
'riieic are sixty-loiir figures m the table, and the idea 
W'as lo isolate tlie foiu numbers m the middle, and 
bntig tlie remammg num- 
bers into ('omparlments 
of thtee figures each, with 
what result can be seiai. 

In Idg. 1; the similar- 
itv ol tlie diagonal lines is 
apparent, and the great 
(lissimilarit v ol designs 
la’ii be seen by comparing 
with the next. Fig. 0, 
which consists ol straight 
lines running from the 
four r/s to the extremities 
of each (]uarler, when a 
very fine star is obtained. 

P'ig. 7, w'liich is the result of connecting 6s and 3% 
only, wars considered likely to be of use for diamond- 
cutting. Il ivS to be borne m mind tliat in tio case 
is any diagram of a capricious nature. Each is tlie 
result of following .some 
definite plan, such us con- 
necting certain figures in 
as many waiys as possible, 
the remaining figures 
simply forming the back- 
ground, as it were : as, lor 
instance in the very fine 
example. Fig. 8, when 6's 
and 8’s and 3’s and I's 
have been connected, and 
the gaps filled in according 
lo tilt* symmetry obtained. 






Fig, 7 Fig 8. Fig. II 


Very little has been done with circles, wh'ch offer a known, as, apart from the diaprains, fi|:;ures caU thjHi 

large field to anyone who takes an interest in this sort be combined and ailcululions made, which extend th« 

of thing; but what has been done is sufficiently field of nvestigation immensely. As for the diafliatnsii 

curious. In Fig. 9 it will be noticed that there are a few only have been introduced, but the J* 

nine circles, though only eight, lines of figures, and quite sure that the number which cun Iw evolved w 

that not more than two different figures are in each practically limitless. Those which lollow (Figs. 10 tO *8) 

circle. The diagram Ls made by taking each figure need hardly be analyzed further; they are given w 

in succession from the centre as the radius, iind indication of what may be done. It has ptovw a 

describing the circle. The two dissimilar figures in most fascinating hobby, and there are indiralhms whkh 

each circle will, if added’ together, make nine. show a practical use for the table, it is presenteii m 

The interest attached to £l study of this magic table the hoi)e that such may be the case, and that it will 

is much increased • when the way it is arrived at is at least afford interest and a new amuserneiit, 



Fig. 10 Fig II f’V 12. 



Simple W eatker -T ellers. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


I T is a standing joke amongst foreign nations that 
British people talk more about the weather than 
anything else. This is hardly a matter for surprise 
when the strange vagaries of our climate are considered. 
Almost anything seems to be possible, and it is rarely 

that a year goes by 
..-f” - without some Iresh 

record being estab- 
lished. On this ac- 
count it seemed to 
be of interest to 
form a collection of 
the numerous con 
triviinces which have 
been invented from 
time to lime to give 
some indication of 
corning weather. 
Many of these are 
extremely curious, 
and, whilst not in all 
cases recognized by 
tlie scientific ob- 
server, have been 
shown to be remark- 
ably accurate in the 
forecasts whicli they 
give. 

Most people know 
that the state of the 
atmosj)here, whether 
it be dry or moist, 
has a direct t)earing 
on coming weather. 
Rain and unsettled 
conditions are likely 
when the air is full 
of moisture, and fine weather may be expected when 
the reverse is the case. Now', the greater number of 
weather contrivances are simply hygroscopes— -devices 
to tell us whether the air is dry or moist. One of the 
oldest and simplest of these is the i)iece of seaweed 

(Fig. i). Suspended 
in a porch, or in an 
apartment where 


I ! I 



I®, m ra. 1 


Fig. S«aweed Wealhar- 

Prophet. 


there is no fire, the 
weed is crisp and 
dry at the approach 
of fine weather, 
whilst it is flabby 
and moist when rain 
is likely. A common 
toy, the Swiss 
weather - house, is 
really quite reliable 
in its forecasts. The 
woman, of course, 
emerges from the 
little house in fine 
weather, whilst the 
man comes out when 
wet conditions are 
- to be expected. In 
a medium stale of 
the atmosphere both 
figures stand just 
V inside the house. 

The movements are 
due to the twisting 
of a cord of catgut, 
a substance which is 
highly sensitive to 
changes in the 
humidity ol the air. 

One of the 
strangest of all w'eather devices is tl^it which has 
been called the butterfly hygro.scope (Fig. 2). In 
this the awiLS of the l^gyptian wild oat are employed, 
these being highly responsive to variations in atmo- 
spheric moisture. The wings of the biiUerfly are 
made of paper, suitably painted in colours. The body 
is formed of a piece of cardboard, whilst on each side 
is attached an awn in the manner indicated. The 
awns must be placed in ojiposile directions on either 
side of the wings, the lower jiarts being fastened down 
to the base on which the butterfly is mounted. 'I'he 
awns should be fixed in jiosilion on a damj) day, so 
that the wings of the insect are closed. As the atmo- 
sphere becomes dryer it will be found that thebullerllv ’s 
wings slowly open ; this is, of course, smijily due to 



Fig. 3.'-Thc Foil Hygrotcope. 



I- if, 2,— Batlecfly Hygra*cope'-'Th« awm of ^rley to which the wiiMri are atuched and the butterfiy when finished. The 
^ i wings close in wet weather and open in dry. 




SIMPLE WEATHER 
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the twisting of the lower parts of the 
awns, whidS puli over the upper por- 
tion fastened against the winj^. 

Probably one of the most sen- 
sitive weather contrivances is the 
foil hygroscope (Fig. 3J. This con- 
sists of three slips of jeweller's foil 
— thin silver covered on one side 
with a varnish. The slijis should 
l)e cut with scissors, and then twisted 
.round a piece of wire until they 
resemble ringlets. A little frame- 
work is made, as shown in the 
picture, and the three ringlets placed 
ifi position, supported by needles 
running up the centre. The upjjer 
end of each piece of foil is attached 
with seccotine to a small wooden 
peg, and at the lower part small 
Hugs, bearing on one side the letters DRY and on 
the other W E T, are attached. The contrivance 
is set to W E T in damp weather, a wire being stretched 
across the buck of the frame to prevent the letters Iroin 
going too far back. It will be found that very slight 
changes in the humidity of the atmosphere will induce 
tlie little flags to turn round, and in this way give us 
' t an indication of 
what we may 
pcct. 

The chameleon 
barometer (Fig. 4) is 
certainly a curiosity 
which has puzzled 
a good many people, 
but its construction 
is reall)^ very simple. 
The animal changes 
colour according to 
the weather, being 
pink in damp con- 
ditions, purple in a 
variable state, and 
bright bluewhen the 
air is dry. 

A card- 
board 
mount is 
prepared, 
ami this 
may be 
1 e 1 1 ered 

in tlie manner indicated. The chameleon 
is sketched out on blotting-paper, and then 
immersed in a solution of chloride of cobalt, 
to which are added chloride ot sodium and 
gum araliic. Any chemist will make up 
the mixture. 

A more beautiful chemical hy^oscope 
is formed of a flower made of white blot- 
ting-paper which has been immersed in the 
cobalt mixture. The blossoms show many 
varying shades, from bright pink to sky 
blue, with the changes in the degree of 
dampness in the atmosphere (Fig. 5). 

A somewhat curious storm -glass was 
introduced by the late Admiral Fitzroy 
(Fig. 6). This is formed of a glass tube, 
stoppered, but with a small hole through 
the cork. Into the tube has been poured 





Fig. 4,— The Chameleon Barometer, which 
changes colour according to the weather. 


in the neck of 
flask indicates the 
increase and de- 
crease of the [ires- 
sure of the atmo- 
sphere. Of course, 
the application is 
the same as tliat of 
an ordinary baro- 
meter. 

Two very singular 
weatlier devices are 
those in which a 
frog and a leech 
are employed. In 
the former case a 
glass jam • jar is 
filled to about two- 
thirds of its capa- 
city with water. A 
little wooden ladder 
is constructed, and 
this Is placed in- 
side the jar. A 
frog will 


mixture of camphoi, niire^ ml 
ammoniac, alcohbl, 

The changes in the state of ttai 

atmosphere are indicatfif by 

production of feathery 

these extending upwaWis at t|fe. 

approach of a storm and 

ing to the lower part of the lnl*e 

in quiet weather. 

A much more simple, bttf 
quite an effective, conttlvanfe 
is the water barometer. Thk 
is formeii of a glass jam * 
an empty oil - flask, and plain 
water. The jar is filltHl to halt 
its cajiacity witli wtiler, and tin? 
inverted flask is placed as showm 
ill the illustration (Fig. 7). The 
rising and falling of the water 
the 


Fig. 5. — A Flower Barometer which 
changes colour. 




% 
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Fig. 7.— The WAter BArometei. 


live quite 
happily 
in such a 
posi t i o n 
for a few 
week s , 

and it wdll be found that in fine weather 
the creature will climb out up to the 
top of the ladder. In stormy weather, 
however, the frog prefers to remain under 
the water. Even more reliable as weather 
prophets are lei'ches. A single leech is 
placed in a broad glass bottle with a piece 
of perforated bladder or leather over the 
mouth. On the approach (»f fine 01 
frosty weather the leech remains almost 
motionless, curled up at the bottom. 
When rain or wind is coming the 
creature rises to the surface, whilst 
a coming thunder-storm will cause it 
to be much agitated j at times th« 
leech will even leave the water altogether, 
so sensitive is tlws animal to an electrical 
disturbance. 


Fig. 6, — Admirtl Flto* 
toy*§ Storni-GlAM. 





Tke Isle of Mystei*y 

and Its Marvels. 

By OCTAVE BELIARD. 

Illustrated by H. Lanos. 



SHIP HAD BEEN DASHED AGAINST A VERTICAL IRON WALL, AND IN AN INSTANT WAS 

A TOTAL WRECK.*' 

HE astounding adventure I am as marvellous inventions. Step by step it 
about to relate happened on had fallen from its high estate until now, 
the night of the fifteenth of while awaiting the final attentions of the 
Mareh last year, during a shipbreaker, it was employed in maintaining 
trip I had taken to study a postal service between Ma!he and the 
the French settlements in the Comorin Islands. It had a very curious 
Indian Ocean, Our boat^tlfe W-'S^pearance. The old-fashioned funnel re- 
was one of those antiquated steiam- ^ sembled art out-of-date top-hat, and the two 
boats, which our grandfathers looked upon .stumpy masts had no doubt been provided 
; ,4 ’ ' ' ' ' ‘ '4^!' 





THE ISLE OF MYSTERY AND IfS MARVELS. 


in case of an accident to the engines, though, 
had their services been required, they cer- 
tainly could not have carried sufficient 
canvas to have brought the old tub to the 
nearest port. 

On that memorable night, at the very 
first shock of the tempest, the sails were 
. blown to ribbons, and we shipped such heavy 
seas that the boiler-fires were almost 
extinguished. Our situation was desperate. 
Wc were completely at the mercy of the 
storm. In the captain’s own words, all we 
could CO was to allow the raging wind to 
carry us whither it would. 

During the whole night we were the .sport 
of wind and waves, now scaling a watery 
mountain, now slipping down, down, into a 
seemingly bottomless abyss, amid the ominous 
creaking of the ancient hull and the shrieking 
of the tempest. Everyone felt certain that 
death was hut a question of hours, or possibly 
of moments. It was as if both ship and wind 
together were being irresistibly sucked in by 
the jaws of some far-distant, invisible monster. 

Then suddenly we saw land ahead. It was 
at first merel)' a dark patch above the horizon. 
But very rapidly the paU h increased in size 
and we saw a long line of bristling, perpen- 
dicular rocks, against which the storm was 
hurling us. 

The grey dawn brought into view, in the 
flank of the clifl, an immense black hole, into 
which the wind was rushing. The tempe.st 
and wc with it were on the point of being 
sucked into the entrails of the earth. Another 
moment, and we should have been swept 
with the tempest into the black jaw’S of the 
colossal cavern, when suddenly there rang 
out the sharp, imperious tinkle of the .ship’s 
alarm-bell. 

The appeal was evidently heard. A terrific 
crash of metal was follow^^d by a stupefying 
shock, which shot me into the air as if I had 
been a living bombshell. The ship had been 
dashed against a verii ral iron wall, and in an 
instant was a total wreck. 

Contact wdth the sea restored me to con- 
sciousness. I had fallen into the water amid 
the wreckage of the Fulton^ which covered 
the rocks with an inde.scribable chaos of 
splintered wood and twisted iron. The wind 
had abated, and numerous bodies were being 
carried out to sea by the ebb-tide. Very 
fortunately, I was able to obtain a foothold 
in the shallow water, for, bruised and bleeding 
as I w'^as, I should have been far too weak to 
swim. At last I reached the dry sand, on 
which I fell down, quite exhausted. When I 
was able to look quietly about me I .saw that 


m 

the yawning hole in the cliS ba<i 

In its place was a vertical iron vmH, oii whfcll 

the shock of the vessel had left a few 

ing scratches. Assuredly this my$ierTou«l pN , 

had been closed just in time to bat the 

passage against us. 

A voice hailed me. llte captain, the only 
survivor except myself, his clothes in 
and covered with seaweed and scum, wan 
dragging himself painfully over the sand. 

“ Bad luck,” he said, ” has thrown us upon 
what is certainly the most deserted region in 
the world. 1 have not the slightest doubt 
that this is Bellows Island, a volcanic fornta* 
tion which rose from the sea less than a ceh 
tury ago, and which the few geographers who 
have taken note of it have marked in ihelr 
maps as being in the very middle of the 
Indian Ocean.” 

“ I'his seems very strange to me, captain. 
Are you sure that your mind has not Iwen 
affected by what we have gone through f 
How' is it possible that, in a sea like this, 
continually cros.scd by vessels, and at a lime 
when the world is nearly all explored, anv 
island could possibly remain so little known ? 

” The fact is as I say. When this i.^land 
first appeared, and so long as it remained an 
arid, uninhabitable rock ('apped by a volcanB, 
it was quite simpler to land upon it. But for 
a number of years it s(‘ems eis if, in some 
mysterious manner, it were standing on its 
defence against the curiosity of men. How 
ever mucli or however little truth there mas 
be in this legend, one thing is certain -all 
who have attempted to upproadt it have 
been driven out of their route by sudden 
storms. It is said that there comes from it, 
as from a gigantic bellows, a tempest which 
repels shii)s from its shores. Hence its name 
— the Bellows Island,” 

My eyes fell upon the great iron door 
which covered the subterranean entrance. 

“ In any case,” I said, ” there is the spot 
from which a tempest might have ('ome, for 
it is there a tempest entered. That wrought* 
iron door is a sure prcKif, moreover, that 
human intelligence has been at work. I'hero 
are men here ” — I spt)ke with con vi( lion --- 
“ civilized men, great engineers-— * ” 

“ For our sake,” sighed the captain, I , 
only hope you are right,” j 

He was still si>ea&ng when I interrupted \ 
him with a cry of delight. A boitt had , 
shot round the promont-ory and was canting 
straight in our direction, without either mrs 
or .satis, propelled, no doubt, by sottt0 k|nd of 
hidden motor. In it a man was; 
friendly signals to us. He was dresJied quite 
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in European fashion, though the cut of his 
clothes was somewhat out of date. When 
he was quite near us he jumped out of the 
boat and came quickly across the rocks. 

“ Gentlemen/’ he began, “ we are terribly 
grieved at what has happened to you. We 
would gladly have done anything to obviate 
it, but to have allowed your boat to enter 
the wind - cave would have been to send 
every one on board to certain death. To 
close the door was to give you the one solitary 
chance of safety that remained. I see, alas ! ” 
— ^he stopped to look round at the floating 
bodies — “ that it has been of little use to 
most of yoy. The best thing to be done now, 
however, so far as you two are concerned, is 
to come with me to the harbour. Your com- 
panions will be decently buried, and any 
wreckage that can be turned to account will 
be collected.” 

Both the captain and I were so feeble that 
our thanks were but brief. Our rescuer 
helped us into the boat, which at once started 
at great speed. We attempted to tell him 
our story. When we were expressing our 
amazement at the sudden end of the tempest 
and the mysterious force which had driven 
us against the island, our unknown acquaint- 
^ce said, very gravely : — 

** You will have many other subjects of 
astonishment. Wc arc a nation of inventors, 
whom j)overty and the incredulity of those 
who wield the power of money have forced 
to retire from the world. Have you ever 
asked yourself what becomes of all those 
ingenious persons who never succeed in turn- 
ing their discoveries to account ? Many of 
them have found a refuge hero, and are now 
able to laugh at the fools who sneered at the 
inventions of their genius as wild dreams. 
By our united efforts wc voluntary exiles 
have created industry and life on a barren 
rock. We are Nature’s masters. We ex- 
pressly selected this island, which is situated 
on the line of the great natural tempests, 
and wc capture the storms as bird-catchers 
trap doves, in order to utilize their energy 
in our houses and in our workshops. Last 
night we were storing up our wind-supply in 
our deep underground caves. Wind is com- 
pressed air^ which costs us nothing, and can 
he utilized m innumerable ways.” 

While this extraordinary man, who could 
make the wjnd and the tempest do his bid- 
ding, was still speaking, our boat was drawing 
alongside the breakwater of the harbour, 
which was the scene of tumultuous.activity. 

This breakwater and pier was itself most 
curious, and resembled none we had ever 


before seen. The sides were not of stone, 
but were formed of iron plates, each fixed 
upon an axle, which turned over with a click- 
ing sound, such as is made by a released 
spring, every time the sea broke against 
them. 

“ You perceive,” said our guide, “ that we 
arc even able to utilize the movement of the. 
waves. Every impact of the water on these 
steel plates imparts a motion to a toothed 
wheel in the interior of the jetty, and this, by 
means of a simple mechanical arrangement of 
axles and cog-wheels, is transmitted to those 
splendid factories >ou see along the shore, 
in which it sets the looms automatically to 
work. The sea is the indefatigable toiler who 
weaves our garments and linen, as well as 
the canvas which protects our gardens from 
the weather.” 

By this time we had landed and were 
walking towards the town. 

Our guide pushed open a door. 

“ Look what the sea c an do,” he said. 

Before our eyes there stretched a long 
gallery, in which the sunlight was dancing 
on myriads of taut threads, amid a c haos 
of whirling wheels and leather belting. The 
shuttles, impelled by invisible hands, shot 
like lightning to and fro across the warp. 
Happy-looking women were rolling up the 
picc'cs of these miraculous stuffs, some fine 
and transparent as lace, others warm and 
heavy. 

“ Ycm see,” continued our companion, 

how docile and patient we have made the 
oc'can, who has killed so many men ! ” 

“ What happens when she takes the bit 
between her teeth ? ” inquired the c'aptain. 

“ When she is irritated she does her work 
more quickly, that is all.” 

“ What about the tide ? At low water 
the sea is far away.” 

‘‘ That is true. The sea actually beats 
upon the jetty only for about nine hours out 
of the twenty-fc3ur. But surely civilized 
persons such as you will not grudge so indus- 
trious a servant a nine hours’ working day ! ” 

For the first few days of my stay in Bellows 
Island 1 was obliged to rest. I was inc lined 
to fancy that such excitement and novelty 
would enable me to get the better of my weak- 
ness, but the shock had been too severe and 
my wounds, though insignificant, too painful. 
1 was compelled to remain in bed. From 
my spacious, comfortable room 1 had a good 
view of the town. All the resources of the 
volcanic soil had been turned to the best 
account by the engineers. The houses, built 
of black lava^ but by no means of depressing 
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aspect under the glaring tropical sun, were 
of original and harmonious designs. Space 
bein^ somewhat restricted, very few vehicles 
were to be seen, except electric cars, while 
the inhabitants, though comparatively few, 
ailed the streets with life and activity. But 
what really distinguished the place from all 
others I had seen was the extraordinary 
utilization of natural forces, which elsewhere 
arciallowed to run to waste. 

In Europe we hardly yet know how to 
employ those two forms of natural energy 
which cost us nothing — the wind, which 
turns a few mills, and the mountain water- 
falls. We prefer to create energy at enormous 
expense by the combustion of coal. In 
Bellows Island coal is unknown, so that the 


them in communication with a great central 
cave. By dint of superhuman patience the 
walls of these caverns had all been carefully 
polished. Through the gigantic tubes, thus 
transformed into so many enormous engine- 
cylinders, pistons worked backward and for- 
ward throughout their entire length. The 
rods of the pistons, which were driven by 
steam generated by the inexhaustible volcanic 
furnace, set in motion immense fly-wheels, a 
hundred feet high. The entire subsoil, it may 
be said, thus formed one enormous engine. 
I shall refer to the enormous steam-boiler in 
the volcano later on. When, with a sound 
which made the mountain tremble, this 
machinery was set in motion, the colossal 
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exiles were obliged :to discover other sources 
of active energy. The wind, the lightning, 
rain, the ocean, the very fires of the volcano, 
of which the giant crater dominated the 
islapd, had become the regular auxiliaries 
of tbe inhabitants. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
very ipany.uaes to which the force of the wind 
had been applied. 1 had already learned 
roughly how— if I may employ a homely but 
expiressive simile — the winds were botded 
up for u$e* Then the volcanic fires had 
formed in the subsoil of the island jbl vast 
number of c^vems^ almost round and grouped 
somewliat like the holes in a .sponge^ each of 


rods began to move, the escape -pipes spat 
forth flame, the iron doors of the gaping hole 
on the cliff-face were raised, and the pistons 
were drawn back, sucking the wind into the 
empty reservoirs, until the island had renewed 
its stock of compressed air. 

By means of an installation of pipes, 
similar to those we use for gas-lighting, this 
compressed air was distributed everywhere. 
There was nothing for which it did not serve, 
from a flour-mill to a potter^s wheel. During 
the night a slight whiff of the air was sufficient 
to cleanse the streets more effectually than 
the best mechanical apparatus employed by 
any municipal body in Europe. In {»rivate 
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houses the air was used for such humble 
missions as blowing a dull fire, and in my own 
room, while 1 was recovering from my 
fatigue, and when the heat was tropical, I 
was able, by merely turning a tap near my 
bed, to bathe myself in a stream of cool, 
refreshing air, 

. I was frequently visited by our rescuer, a 
person of considerable importance, who was 
in charge of the Wind Department. The post 
was no sinecure, as I was able to judge for 
myself when I inspected his laboratory the 
first time I went out. He passed his life 
surrounded by scientific instruments which 
he had made himself- anemometers hygro- 
meters, manometers, all connected with the 
subterranean reservoirs. Every hour it wms 
his duty to note the state of the atmospheric 
currents. He it was, too, who regulated the 
consumption of air by the public, according 
to the reserves available. 

Another of his duties was to protect the 
island from the curiosity of strangers, who 
might have interfered with the independence 
of the inhabitants. On days when a ship was 
sighted there was never any question of 
economizing the wind. On the contrary, 
every sluice was opened wide, every reservoir 
of air was emptied. The ship, assailed by 
the tempest thus blown from the very bowels 
of the earth, was carried in another direction, 
and so the secret which was so carefully 
concealed from the world remained inviolate 
once more. In our case it had happened 
that our ship had come within the action of 
the engines when they were sucking air into 
the mountain, and it was only by the sudden 
shutting of the iron doors that we were saved. 

“ 1 suppose,” 1 said to our friend one day, 
“ that it is also by means of air-mills that you 
procure the electricity which lights the place ? ” 

It was dusk at the time. The temperature 
was sweltering, and we were sipping iced 
drinks on a terrace overlooking the town and 
the sea, 

“ It would certainly be possible to do so,” 
he replied, with some pride. “ With wind 
you can do practically anything. But if we 
were to call upon it to furnish us with all the 
energy v 3 require, it might prove insufficient 
to meet every demand. You have seen the' 
tide weaving our garments under the superin- 
tendence of my eminent friend, Mr. Reflux. 
The Ministry of Lightning is in charge of a 
German physicist, Mr. Drypile, who makes 
the clouds supply him with all the electricity 
he has need of. In this latitude, where the 
weather is constantly stormy and it thunders 
every day at stmset, it was only natural that 
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such a plan should be resorted to. Lookj^*’: 
went on our guide ; there ate the ch>udi 
accumulating, and Mr. Drypile is at Ms 
post.” 

Low mutterings announced the apprtMeh 
of die evening storm. Pointing with hfe 
finger, he showed me a flotrk of kites taking 
flight from every point of the town. Thrfr 
number was such that they almost hid thf' 
sky. 

** In reality, very little was necessary to 
perfect Franklin’s experiment,” he continueiK 
“ These toys are covered with thin sheets of 
tin, and the threads which hold them are 
soaked in acidulated whaler. Reall)’, they are 
merely ordinary lightning-conduct or.s, with 
this difference, however, that, instead of 
conducting the elcM tricit)' of the clouds to 
the ground, they are connected with immense 
batteries of accumulators, which form resef*- 
voirs of electrical energy. But this is not 
all. We also make ele<'tricitv with steam.” 

“ With steam ? ” 

Turning towards the centre of the island, 
he showed us the volcano, now delicately 
rose-tinted by the rays of the setting sun, 
while its base was already azured by the 
coming night. What you see there is our 
boiler ! ” he said. 

The volcano was the great marvel of the 
island. Never have men , possessed so for- 
midable a slave nor one so entirely devoted 
to their orders. No smoke-cap appeared at 
its summit ; you might almost have thought 
it was extinct. Such, however, was far from 
being the case. The principal crater had 
converted into a gigantic boiler, which the 
flame was constantly licking Inmcaih, and 
which was filled with water. I’hus was fur- 
nished the steam for the subterranean engines, 
and also for the forges situated ai the base of 
the mountain. All day long you might hear 
the steam-hammers at work in the workshops 
which encircled the volcano. 

The volcano not only supplied the neces- 
sary force for the forges ; it furnished the 
metals as well. 

With the captain I made an excursion to 
the forges. We started at dawn, and after a 
walk of two hours we began to hear the beat* 
ing of the hammers. Before us, mounting 
the sky, towered the volcano, capfjed liy a 
brazen dome on which, from time to time, n 
safety-valve would open to alUu^ a thin jf t 
of steam to escape. At a certain height the 
mountain became steep and rugged* with 
rivers of ancient cinder* Tunnels plc^^ H 
from side to slde^ through which poutM 
rents of fiery red lava# 
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The main forge, with its rolling-mills, its 
hammers, and its anvils, filled vast, vaulted 
pottoes, which resounded with a reverberat- 
ing din. The incandescent metal was placed 
on tables of brass. 'Fhe hammer was a mass 
of iron several Ions in weight, giving rise 
each time it, fell to a shower of glittering 
sparks, moulding the metal as if it had been 
paste. The manufactured objed, which 
gradually grew black at the c'ontact of the air, 
fell into a great basin of cold water with an 
angry hiss. 

In a colossal bearded figure leaning against 
an anvil I fancied 1 beheld Vulcan himself, 
the King of Iron ! 

I ventured to address this presiding deity. 

“ That is a boiler,” I said, pointing to the 
closed crater, “ which must change enormous 
quantities of water into steam.” 

“ Yes ; we use more than six hundred tons 
a day.” 

“ Is it possible ? But, in that case, the 
rain that falls from the sky cannot be suffi- 
cient to make up the quantity. Where do 
you get the balance from ? ” 

“ We bring it up,” was the phlegmatic 
answer. 

** What ! You mean to say you bring 
► more than six hundred tons of water up to 
such a height every day ? ” 

It is not exactly we who bring it up. 
The tide does the actual work. You evidently 
were not aware that we utilize the tides also.” 

“ Even now I am afraid I don’t quite 
understand. The difference in level between 
low and high water is not more than twenty 
feet or so. How, then, can the water rise to 
the height of the crater ? The volcano must 
be at least six or seven hundred feet above 
sea-level.” 

He smiled. 

‘‘ Imagine,” he said, “ a lever, with a right- 
angled shoulder and sufficiently rigid, the 
longer arm of which is six hundred feet in 
length. Now low^cr the smaller arm until it 
is horizontal. The longer arm, in the process, 
will have described an arc of a circle, the 
radius of which is ecjual to the length of the 
arm, and it will have carried to a height of 
six hundred feet whatever burden 3^ou may 
have attached to its extremity. The smaller 
arm meanwhile will have moved through 
quite an insignificant space. That is , roughly, 
the principle. Now I will show you how the 
theory is put into practice. Naturally, a 
colossal force must be applied to the smaller 
arm— a weight, in fact, greater thar^ the total 
weight of the longer arm and its burden. 
Moreover, it must be a weight susceptible 


of modification, so as to permit of the longer 
arm being lowered again after it has per- 
formed its work. It is here that the differ- 
ences in sea-level at different hours of the 
day come in.” 

We were just then rounding a spur of the 
mountain, and suddenly there appeared before 
me the most (’olossal object I have ever beheld. 
On that side the waves broke on the very 
flank of the mountain. On the shore, two 
Cyclopean pillars supported a steel axle 
twenty feet in diameter, on which turned a 
gigantic angular lever. This lever, the con- 
struction of which recalled to some extent 
the framework of the Eiffel Tower, was made 
up of great steel beams, united by an intric ate 
network of cross-beams and ties. Its smaller 
arm, relatively rather short, was bolted at 
its extremity to a great raft floating in the 
sea - a raft that was ten times larger ihan the 
largest steamer afloat, and heavily laden. 
The long arm of the lever, more than six 
hundred feet in length, supported at its 
extremity an immense lank, of a sufficient 
capac ity to hold some three hundred tons of 
water. 

‘‘ You see,” said our guide, “ the incoming 
tide, while it causes the raft to rise, raises at 
the same time the smaller arm of the lever 
and, consequently, lowers the extremity of 
the longer arm to sea-level. The tank at once, 
of course, fills with water. As the tide ebbs 
again the raft descends, dragging down the 
.smaller arm after it, while the long arm, little 
by little, rises, until the extremity is at the 
height of the crater, where the tank tilts and 
empties its contents. Six hours are oc'c'upicd 
in the ascent, six in the descent. As you are 
aware, there are two tides in the twenty-four 
hours, so that every day six hundred tons of 
water, more or less, are raised to the boiler. 
To set up the machine necessitated an 
enormous amount of labour, but ever since 
its erection it has gone on working by itself, 
and will continue to do so indefinitely, without 
any attention whate^ver.” 

As dusk was coming on v/e were des(!ending 
the slope which led straight back to the town, 
through the fragrant olive-woods. In the 
distance the cistern terraces 0' the town 
shone out with the clear sheen of small lakes. 
The captain was buried deep in his reflections 
about the day’s experiences. 

“ Don’t you think,” he said, breaking the 
silence at last, “ that the inhabitants of this 
island rather take advantage of Nature’s 
kindness ? Suppose Nature were to take it 
into her head to have her revenge ? ” 

But how could Nature possibly revolt with 
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any chance of success, chained up and caged 
as she was ? So absolutely had she been 
mastered that it was difficult to see how she 
could have given practical vent to her fury, 
whatever her feelings might be. 

It would be impossible to describe even 
a tithe of the other achievements of these 
subtle inventors. To agriculture, however, 
they gave special attention. Whoever has 
seen the rich vineyards on the slopes of 
Vesuvius knows that volcanic alluvial soil 
is particularly fruitful. In addition to the 
olive plantation, the island also had vines, 
cereals of all kinds, and miraculous gardens 
filled at all seasons with fruits and flowers. 

The cultivated region resembled an immense 
hot-house. Heat and water were distributed 
in the most methodical manner and absolutely 
nothing was left to chance. No garden was 
ever allowed to receive more rain than it 
required, and automatic watering made up 
for any abnormal dryness in the atmosphere 
during very hot weather. Cold nights were 
by no means rare, but the plants were kept 
at a uniform temperature by irrigation with 
tepid water. In this way the eternal spring 
the poets have sung of was artificially brought 
about. On the same day, no matter what 
««eason of the year it was, you could sec the 
flowers of May opening their buds and the 
fruits of September ripening. 

Nor was this all. When experimenting 
on the decomposition of sunlight with a 
prism, a German physicist discovered that, 
i>eyond the confines of the coloured spectrum, 
beyond even those ultra-violet rays of the 
dark spectrum, the chemical properties of 
which have long been recognized, there are 
still other radiations with very peculiar 
properties. These radiations are capable 
of increasing the intensity of all life-forces, 
and this to an extraordinary extent. 

It had occurred to this new Prometheus 
that, if he were to capture the sun’s rays by 
means of an enormous lens, he might extract 
the life-giving radiations and direct them into 
his orchard. Experience soon proved that 
the conclusions he had arrived at were 
correct. The method he adopted was not 
without a beauty of its own. Above the 
gardens, at the summit of a high tower, a 
gigantic convex disc, as transparent as 
crystal, turned upon an axis by means of 
clockw^k, JO as always to follow the course of 
the smif the rays of which were thus concen- 
trated in a dazzling foetus of blinding bright- 
ness. This burning shaft Of light was next 
directed oil a prism, which spread over the 
whole centre bLt|je garden all the colours of 


the rainbow. To add to the beauty of the 
place, fountains were, placed in suitable 
positions, and their jets resembled large 
sheets of Changing silk, the tints ranging from 
the brightest red to the deepest violet. The 
eye was thus delighted at the same time as 
liFie air was refreshed. 

But it was when you looked at the vegeta- 
tion surrounding you that admiration was 
lost in wonder. Everything was so arranged 
that the rays fell exactly where required, and 
the plants grew with an amazing exuberance, 
which no mere effect of climate could ever 
parallel. Orange-trees, with trunks twenty 
or twenty-five feet in girth, were bending 
under the weight of their golden fruit, wl ch 
were as large as water-melons ; vines, enlacing 
elm-trees, bore sumptuous bunches, of which 
each separate grape, black or yellow, was the 
size of an average orange. As for the ferns, 
they waved their spreading heads, as enormous 
as the feathery tops of d.itc-palins. It was 
seriously contemplated to extend this mar- 
vellous method of cultivation to the entire 
island, which would then have resembled 
Paradise or the Garden of the Hesperides. 

Alas ! it was ordained that human ingenuity 
should go thus far and no farther, and 1 was 
destined to be a witness of the most lament- 
able catastrophe which, since the beginning 
of history, has ever discouraged progress. 

One morning 1 was leaning out of my 
window, drinking in the delicious odours of 
the country, which were mingled with the 
strong perfume of the ocean, when I was not 
a little surprised to notice that the volcano 
was crowned with great wreaths of smoke. 
It reminded me of the steam which slightly 
raises the lid of a kettle. The air was 
gradually becoming moist and burning. Soon 
thick fog covered the entire island, quite 
shutting out the light of the sun. The streets 
were filled with excited, shouting people. 
Then the soil itself began to growl and 
tremble, as if some formidable dragon, 
after long slumbers, were awakening some- 
where in the depths below. 

Finally, with the tumult of an invasion, I 
saw an army of blacksmiths, covered with 
cinders, tearing through the streets, screaming 
something as they went that was incompre- 
hensible to me. 

' I went out to join the crowd. 

‘‘ An eruption ! An eruption ! ” 

The word of deadly meaning, uttered in 
accents of terror, passed from lip to lip. 
Stupef)dng news, confused reports, were 
being repeated by one and another. What I 
vaguely gathered was that there had been a 
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sudden increase in the strength of the central 
heat* Floods of burning lava had inundated 
the forges and driven away the workmen. 
At the foot of the mountain there was a 
heap of carbonized bodies. The steam I 
had seen was the entire contents of the great 
boiler, the great boiling lake which flashed 
into vapour almost in an instant. 

Suddenly there was a terrific explosion. 
All through the fog there was a red glare. 
In place of the humid vapour a rain of cinders 
began to fall, ('louds of stones descended 
upon the houses, or crashed into the sea with 
the hissing of myriads of quenched fire- 
brands. The volcano had resumed posses- 
sion of its central chimney, and was sending 
forth great sheets of flame. It was at the 
same time dark and red, as it is during some 
great conflagration at the dead of night. 
There was an awful roar — a mad stampede. 

The river of lava, with its ensanguined 
tongues, was sweeping through the town, 
burying human beings in its glowing waves. 
'I'he earth shook ceaselessly. Here and there 
crevices opened, through which the im- 
prisoned winds escaped with an awe-inspiring 
roar. At other spots, where the gases in 
the subsoil had combined to form detonat- 
ing mixtures, there was a series of muffled 
roarings and exj)losions. Through a thousand 
fissures which had opened in the wind-caves 
the tempests were rushing forth, and under 
the cyclone the sea boiled and foamed in 
terrifying fury. 


Before the advancing fire th^ 
little group of which I was one had retiired 
to the water's edge. Farther we could mi 

Then, away in the distance, we saw m 
awful sight. A monstrous wave, so sUipen*' 
dous that it seemed impossible to be real 
a moving wall that reached to the very clouds, 
was advancing upon us.^ Whither was I in 
fly ? My limbs were giving way. All round 
me I could see elusive shades rushing like 
ghosts through the smoke. I heard cries, 
shouts, and shrieks. Where was I ? Where 
was the captain ? I could see no one, I am 
certain I must have screamed, yet I did not 
hear the sound of my own voice. 

It seemed as if the island were descending 
to the bottom of the ocean. The water 
already up to my ankles — already I was in 
the sea ! And always that great wave was 
coming on, with the speed of a horse at the 
gallop. Then, without warning, the foaming 
crest gave way. The immense wall of water 
fell. I closed my eyes. In my ears was tlie 
murmur of the mighty waters. 

Once more Death had refused to take me. 
By the merest chance I became entangled 
amid some floating wreckage. A large 
steamer, on its way to Hot\g-Kong froira 
Plymouth, itself flying before the tempest, 
f)ickcd me up, half dead, a poor waif, tossing 
on the sea — the sea which had swallowed up 
and hidden, for ever the last trace of the 
magic island and its peo[)le, 

“ TrAN.SI.ATKD «Y AU)KR Anokhson. 




Christmas Puzzles. 

By HElilRY E. DUDENEY. 



T was on a certain Christmas Eve, 
(luring a great snowstorm, that a 
small railway train running on an 
unimportant branch line in the 
North of England was brought to a 
standstill at the little station of 

IJ . After a consultation had 

taken place amongst the station- 
master, engine-driver, and guard, the 
auvioiis passengers were informed that it might be 
several hours before the line could be got sufficiently 
dear for the train to proceed. Men were working ut 
a large snow-drift in a cutting, and the lust that was 
possible in the circumstances was being done. There 
was a large fire in the general waiting-room, and 
passengers were invited to go there and make them- 
selves as comfortable as die conditions would allow. 
The genial station-master provided tea, coffee, and 
such light provisions as were obtainable, and the party 
was soon put in excellent spirits. But as time dragged 
on these spirits began to flag, and the station-master 
looked round for some means of providing entertain- 
ment for his impatient guests. Would anybody oblige 
with a song ?« No response. Would anybody favour 
us with a short recitation ? No reply. Was there 
any gentleman present who could show us a few con- 
juring tricks? Such a gentleman was not forth- 
coming. Tlien the statioh-master knit his* brows in 
thought, until somebody suggested to him that per- 


haps the way out of his perplexity was puz/lcs. 
was a happy thought, and he jumped at die idea. 


66.— THE STATION-MASTER’S 1J*ITLE 
POSER. 

“ Ladies and Gentt.emen, — I will tell you a curious 
little thing tliat happened on this line a short tune 
ago. An old lady entered a complaint against the ill- 
manners of our oflicials. She said, * Tliey are that 
saucy that there is no putting up with them.’ While 
travelling to [lay a visit to lier married daughter, it 
seems she put lier head out of the carriage window at 
a certain junction and inquired, * IIow long do we 
wait here, guard ? * She said that the impudent man 
merely replied, ‘ Too-too-too-loo-too-too ! * Though 
this trumpeting very much annoyed her, she repeated 
her inquiry at the next stop to another official : ‘ Why 
are we waiting here ? ’ To her inexpressible indigna- 
tion, the answer she received was, * Faw-faw-faw-faw- 
faw-faw.* She wrote a letter of a>mplaint to the 
manager of the line, but he assured her that the two 
replies were quite satisfactory and polite if properly 
understood. Now, can any <rf you tell me what they 
really mean ? ” 

Many of the passengers were very perplexed until 
the station-master explained. Can you guess his 
explanation ? 
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67. — LONDON AND YORK. 

“ That reminds me/' said an elderjy gentleman 
with side-whiskers, “ of another railway poser. A 
train left London for York at iwelve midnight, and 
another train left York for London at the same time.” 

There was a pause, while several passengers pro- 
duced a pencil and a piece of paper or old envelope 
ft)r calculations. 

“ Now, tlie train from London went at the uniform 
speed of forty miles an hour, while the average speed 
of tlie York train was lifty miles an hour, only the 
Y()rk train had two stoj)s of ten minutes each. Which 
train was nearest to London when they met ? " 

“ Pardon me,” said a young man in the corner, 
” but can you not first tell us the distance from London 
to York ? ” 

“ Quite unnecessary,” said the elderly gentleman. 

A clerical gentleman, apparently a dean, was heard 
to mutter, ” Call London train x and York train y ; 
then “ —” liut the rest was lost, for first one and then 
another began to laugh loudly, until everybody in 
turn had caught on to the point of the prof3lem and 
the rucrrimeiit was quite general. What were they 
laughing at ? 

68 . — A PAVKMENT PUZZLE. 

‘‘ I don’t know .much about rail wavs,” said a red- 
haired man near (he door. “ Pm a stonemason by 
trade, and here’s a little thing that bothered me last 
week. Two floors had to be paved with stones, each 
a foot square. The number of stones in both was two 
thousand one hundred and twenty, but each side of 
one floor was twelve feet more than each side of the 
other floor. Wiiat were the dimensions of the two 
floors ” 

‘‘ What Slone was it, guv’nor ^ ” asked a working- 
man humorist, but the stonemason did not reply ; he 
merely looked 

6 u.— THE TEA-SERVICE J’UZZLE. 

At this point a youth wdio apjieared to be an art 
siudenl said that he li.id just remembered a puzzle 
that might entertain the company. Placing a large 
railway poster fai'c dowaiw'.irds on the table, he divided 
its surface w'itli a pencil into,^ix stpiares, in which he 
jihiicd three lea-cups, a sugar-busin, and a milk-jug, 
in the jiositions shown in our illustration. 



“ Now,” he said, ” the puzzle is to make the basin 
and the jug change places in the fewest possible moves. 
You may move the articles one at a time to the square 
tliat is vacant for the time being, but not diagonally 
or by leaping over one another. In fact, you move 
them just as if they were chess rooks.” 

This puzzle was found very entertaining, and nearly 
everybody who made the attempt succeeded in inaking 


the exchange, but it is an interesting fact that not f>nt 
of the passengers managed to do it in the fewest poasibie 
moves. How many mov^ would the reader have 
required ? We have found it quite a fascinating littW 
poser. 

70.— THE POST-OFFICE CLERK'S DILEMMA 
I siTPPOSE in every walk of life,” said a young lady 
passenger, ” we have our little perplexities. I am a 
counter clerk in a post-olfice, and I must confess that 
some of the requests that we re('eive from the puhlk 
are quite perplexing. I, will give the cornfiaiiy an 
example of the sort of thing we are sometimes aHked 
to do. A gentleman came into our office one day and 
threw a crown-piece on the counter with the remarki 
‘ Be so gowJ as to give me some twopenny Htamps^ 
six times as many penny stamps, and make up the rest 
of the money in twoticnce-halfpeiuiy stamps.' Now, 
how was 1 to iierform this little feat ? ” 

This simple little question gave consideiable trouble 
to a good many of the party. 

7r.— THE FIFTY PUZZI.K. 

The guarti ot the delayed train next produced from 



his pocket ten white enamelled discs with numbers on 
them. They were number-plates, or something of the 
sort, from railway carriages : wc forget exactly what 
he called them. Placing these on tlie table in the 
form of a triangle, lie said 

“ Who will be first to select three ol these that 
will add up to fifty ? ” 

One pas.senger called out : ”12, 6, and 30 make 48/' 
but almost immeiliately another shouted ” <1, ai, and 
19 make 49,” which was l>etter. 'riien, alter a pause, 
a third jierson said, “3, 27, and 21 make 51,” w'hich 
was just as goofJ as tlie lust, us its difference Irom 50 
was 1 only. Then somebody (we think it was the art 
student) discovered thice mimbers that mmie evuclly 
fifty, and he won. Can the rentier Imd the thiee 
numl)er.s f* 

72.-THE LABOURER’S ()UESTION. 

“ If you’ll excuse a lalmuring man,” saal a smart- 
looking fellow in the corner, with quite utmetessary 
diffidence, “ I should like to lie so bold as to u.sk a 
question, A chap I know was lureil on a job by u 
cranky sort of gentleman for a year. For every day 
he worked he was to get seven shillings, but for every 
day he was idle he was to lose three sTiillingSi At the 
end of the time he had nothing to receive, hift fines 
being exactly equal to his earnings. Now, what 
bothers me is to find out just how many dayi- the chap 
worked and how many days he idled.” 

** Were there three hundred and sixty-five days iu 
the year ? ** somebody asked. • 

“ Yes,” said the man ; ” and Sundays oounied just 
the same as week-days.” 

Several pencils came into play, and three of 
company produced the correct answer almost at tite 
same moment. 
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73.-A NEW MOTOR-CAR PUZZLE. 

The person who next came forward was a gentleman 
who informed the company that he was an enthusi- 
astic motorist, though tlie present state of the roads 
was not well adapted to the pursuit of his favourite 
pastime. He produced from his pocket a plan, of 
which we give a facsimile. 

1 his little problem was propounded to me lately/* 
he said. “ The circles are supposed to be towns, and 
all the good roads are indicated by lines. The puzzle 
is to start from the town with a star and reach town 
E, after visiting every other town once, and once 



only. I have not yet found a route. In fact, I 
handed the puzzle to a friend of mine (an enthusiastic 
puzzlist) a day or two ago, arid just as I was coming 
away to-day 1 received this wire from him : ‘ No way, 
I'm sure.’ Perhaps the company can tell me whether 
or not he is correct. Is there any way of doing 

He did not get his answer, because just at that 
® moment the guard returned to the morn and called 
out: “Now, ladies and gentlemen, take your seats 
quickly, please ! We are just going on ! “ The wjiit- 
ing-room immediately emjilied and we all made for 
our seats, surprised, on looking at our watches, to 
learn how long a lime we had been kept waiting at the 
station. C uriously enougli, nobody was heard to com- 
plain of the delay. 


Solutions to La«t Montk% PoxeIce. 

62.-A DUNGEON PUZZLE. 

If the prisoner takes the route shown in the 
diagram —where, for the sake of clearness to the 
eye, the doors are omitted— he will succeed in visiting 
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every cell once, and only once, in as many as fifty- 
seven straight lines. 

63.-MATE IN TWO MOVES. 

The key move is Bishop to Queen’s fourth. Then 
whatever Black may play he can be checkmated next 
move. 


64.-MRS. TIMPKINS’S AGE. 

The age ot the youngaT at marriage is always the 
same as the number of years that expire before tire 
elder becornc's twice her age, if he was three times as 
old at marriage. In our case it was eighteen years 
afterwards ; therefore Mrs. Timpkins was eighteen 
years of age on the wedding-day, and her husband 

fifty four. 

65.-TIIE CONE PUZZLE. 

The simple rule is that the cone must be cut at 
one-third of its altitude. The rest is obvious. 


A New Bridge ProHem. 

By Wlad imir de R.ozin^. 


Hearts—Kiiave, 4, 3, 

Diamonds— Ace, queeivknave, 5. 
Clubs- Queen, 10, 5. 

Sp-ides- Ace, queen, 5. 


Hearts— 9, 7, 6. 
Diamonds— 10, 8, 7, 3, 2 
Clubs— Knave, 3, 3. 
S{>ades — 6, a. 


A 

Z Y 
P 


Hearts- Kin^j queen, 5. 
Diamonds— King, 9. 
Clubs * King, 8, 7, 4. 
Spades— King, 10, 8,7, 


Heart.s— Ace, 10, 8, a. 

DiamQindB-*6, 4. 

Clqbs— Ace, 9, 6. 

‘ S|wd*i*— Knave, 9, 4, 3. 

A deals and declam No Trunq^. Y leads 7 of spades. A 
and H are 10 make eleven tricks. 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S BRIDGE 
PROBLEM. 


A 

D iamonds kve 
Diamonds lu 
Dia monds 8 
Hearts 8 
Spades a 
Clubs 7 
C lubs 9 
Sp«ades 5 
Spa des 4 


Y 

Diamonds 4 
Spades 3 ! 
Spades 6 
Hearts king 
Hearts 7 
Clubs 4 
Clubs 5 
Hearts 9 
Heai ts queen 


B 

Hearts 3 
Hearts 4 
Spades king ! 
Hear ts ac e 
Spades 7 ! 
Hearts 5 
Hearts 6 
Hearts 10 
Hearts knave 


Z 

Diamonds 3 
Diamonds 5 
Diamonds 6 
Hearts 2 
Spades 8 
Clubs 2 
Clubs 3 
Clubs^b 
Clubs 8 


The winning curd in each trick is underlined. 





A CHESS 

By T. B. 


I NC'KKDTBLE ;is it may appear, it is quite pos'jihle 
to pnxliK'e nearly a score ot different problems 
Irom the one seMin<( of a few selected rheisrnen. 
'Fake, for instance, the above ])osition, and place it 
on th(‘ chessboard so that the White kinj^ occupies 
K 6 and the other men relativelv. I'his ^i\es : - 

PROllLKM No. r. 


HI ACK, 



WHITE, 


White to play and mate in three moves. 

It looks sirnjde enough, yet some difhculty will be 
experienced in solvinp^ it ; but when the solution is 
foimil. the solvei v\ill be rewarded by the i)retty 
s\ mmetrical mate in the main vaiiation. 

Now move the position one squaic to the rij.!;ht, 
and wc have 

PROBLEM No. 2. 

A threc-mover, the composition of which is ckuincd 
by B. (1. Laws, a London composer. 

This position a^ain moved one square lo the right 
gives : — 

PROBLEM No. 3. 

Another three-mover, yet altogether different to the 
others. It is by L. H. Joklsch, a (iermaii composer, 
and will also be found dilTicult to solve. 

Move this position one square dowm, bringing the 
Wliite king to K Kl 5 and the other men lo their 
relative squares, and we get 

PROBLEM No. 4- 

White to play and mate in three moves. 

Vol. xlii. — 69» 


CURIOSITY. 

ROWLAND. 


Moved one square down again gives : 

PROBLEM No. 5. 

HLACR. 



WHll'E. 


While to play and mate in ihiec moves. 

This is an easy problem to solve, atid would lianlJv 
gain a pri/e in a lournev. IlowTvei, it is unlike anv 
of the others. Now, without in any uav moving the 
position, it produces three othei tliiee moveis. 'Fhc 
modus operandi is — first, give the chessboard halt a 
turn to the light, and wc luive 

PROBLEM No. u. 

White to play and male in thie(‘ mo\es. 

(iive the board another half a turn ti» the right, 
and wt get : — 

PROBLEM No. 7. 

White to ))lav and mute in three moves. 

.Another half-turn of the board to the tight giNo-. : ~ 

PROBLEM No. 8. 

White lo plav and mate in three moses. 

Tliis does not exhaust the possibilities ol tlie position, 
for by placing it so that the White kmg oinipies 
K R 7 i.e.f Nh). 3 moved one s(|uare diagonally up 
towards the right — we have : - 

PROBLluM No. 9. 

While lo play and mate in three move--. 

Placeil thus, we have two problems, as the lirst and 
second moves of the solution may be tiausposed. 
Bringing this position one scpiare to the left gives ik 

PROBLEM No. 10. 

White to play and mate in four moves. 

Einallv, place the position so that the White kmg 
is on K B 5 ami the otlier men on their relatn e squaies, 
and we gel : — 

PROBLEM No. ii. 

White to play and male in four moves. 

Tliis gives three other four-move prc 4 >iems, by gi\ iug 
the board half a turn at a time aJ* we did with No. 3. 

The solutions are withheld until next issue, in order 
that our readers may solve the problems for then^u^elves. 
Then we hope to give further instances of th^ iKissi- 
bilities of a set positron. 







The series of stories commencing in this number are specially translated for 
English boys and girls from a volume of the best Russian Wonder Tales 
selected by command of the Czar for the use of his own children. 




EFORE our grandfathers 
had learned anything^ 
before their grandfathers 
were born, there was, in 
the Court of the Czar of a 
far empire, a young ' bow- 


A STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Illustrated 
by H. R. 
Malar. 


man named Taraban, who was the cleverest 
of all the royal archers. Each day he 
went hunting in the fens and marshes 
for wild swans for the palace table, and 
one evening, as he wandered with his 
bow and arrows, he saw seven white ducks 
with silver wings resting beneath a tree. 
So beautiful were they that he would not 
shoot them, but when they flew' away fol- 
lowed them afoot, thinking : “ Perhaps when 
they alight again I may catch one alive.^’ 
The ducks alighted on the shore of the 
ocean, and there they laid aside their silver 
wing.s and, becoming transformed into lovely 
maidens, threw themselves into the water 
and began to bathe. 



SCHMAT-RAZUM. 


The archer crept noiselessly near and, 
^without l:)eing seen, took the silver wings of 
“the one he thought the most beautiful, and 
hid himself. 

Presently the damsels finished their bathing 
and, coming from the water, ran to put on 
their silver wings, and behold one pair was 
missing. Then she who owned them called 
to the others and said : “ Fly abroad, my 
little sisters ! Fly abroad and linger not for 
me ! I must stay and search for my wings.” 

The six maidens thereupon j)ut on their 
silver wings and, turning again to white 
ducks, flew away over the ocean, while the 
one who remained began to weep. Weeping, 
she cried : “ Show yourself, 1 pray, you who 
have evilly taken my silver wings. If you 
are a girl, I will be a sister to you. If warrior 
or lady, I will be your daughter. And if a 
youth, 1 will be your wife. Only give me 
back my silver wings ! ” 

When 'laraban heard her words he was 
filled with pity and, showing himself at once, 
gave her the wings. “ 1 would not cause you 
grief or sorrow, damsel,” he said. “Take 
them and be free for all of me. And for your 
tears I ask your forgiveness.” 

Then the maiden looked on him wonder- 
ingly and said : “ You speak right kindly, 
though I hina' be(m taught that men were 
hard and cruel. Nevertheless, a word given 
cannot be recalled, and if you arc so minded 
I will marry you.” 

The an her rejoiced, and kissed and caressed 
her, and he took her to the capital and they 
were married. Then Tarahan belhoughl 
himself of his duly, and went to the palace 
and prostrated himself beh^re the (*zar. 

” Health to you, my best bowman ! ” said 
the ( zar. “ What would >'ou ask ? ” 

” 0 your Majesty,” he said, ” J am guilty 
before you ! 1 have wedded a wife without 

your royal permission.” 

“ Well,” said the ( zar, “ your fault is not 
a great one. (omc hither to-morrow, how- 
ever, and bring your wife, that she may .salute 
me.” 

So next day Tarahan brought his wife to 
the palace, and her beauty was such that it 
made the other ladies of the Four I look like 
crows. The ( zar could not gaze sufficiently 
at her, and the instant she had gone felt him- 
self seized with a violent love for her. He 
sent in hot haste for his ( ourt Ministers, his 
Boyars, and his great Generals, and said : 

Here are the keys of my royal treasury. 
Take as much gold as you require to sean'h 
throughout the four corners of the world. 
Only fetch me, to become my Czarina, 


such another beauty as the wife of my 
archer ! ” 

The Boyars and ( ouncillors had> perfeace, tip 
go upon the highway to .search* While tney 
w^ere thus engaged a ragged beggar approui he<l 
them. Why are you so cast down, 0 Boyars 
and gentlemen ? ” he aske^il. 

‘‘ Get you gone ! ” they said. 

Best not to drive me away,” the bcggiH* 
replied. ” Rather give me a piece of gold, and 
I will point you out the road of clevemrsn,” 

Thereupon one of them gave him a piece 
of gold, when he crossed himself and said : 
“ 0 Boyars and gentlemen, well do 1 know 
your quest. However, another nuiidcn as 
iovcly as the wife of 'larahan the anBer vou 
will not find in the whole world. Siumer will 
beard.s grow from the palms of }our hands. 
It is of no use to .search for her, and as the 
Czar wall be satisfied with nothing less, your 
head.s will pay for your failure, (io batK, 
therefore, to the C'zar and bid him command 
the archer to journey acros.s three times nine 
lands to the little forest monster Muzhii hek, 
who is as high as a man's knee, w’ith moii' 
taches seven miles long, and to bring hithci 
his invisible servant, Schmat-Razum. who 
lives in his master's pocket and does all that 
he orders him. Ifid the ('zar demand this 
the anher, and he shall havi* his will, hoi 
w'hile Muzhichck indeed (‘sists, no man can 
find his dwelling nor pen'eive his iinisihle 
servant, and Tarahan will wander all his li(e 
long,*though he live for evcT, w ithout accoin 
plishing the task, and the Czar may have hi. 
l)eaiitiful wife.” 

'Ihe itoyars and Ministers were rejoit’cd 
'rhey loaded the beggar with gold, and. 
returning to the palace, ail vised tlie ('zar to 
ac t upon this ('ounsel. and he, being c ruel and 
wicked of heart, did so. He siimnionc'cl the 
archer and said : 

” 'I'araban, my w'ell-beloved bowman, and 
i)esl of my archers! On account of yean 
loyalty 1 have chosen you lor tUi especial 
.servic e. Acros.s three times nine lands dvvc'lN 
the forest monster, Muzhichek, who is as 
high as a man's knee, with moustaches .stHen 
miles long, luring to me his servant, Srhinal- 
Razum, who lives in his pocket, and you 
shall be chief of all nu' Boyars. But as you 
love your life, mind you return not withoqt 
him ! ” 

The archer wamt home in great disiresi^i 
and his wife, notic ing his soorowdul 
asked : What has saddened you ? Havf 
you had an unfriendly word from the ('zar? 
Or, perchance, do I no Icmger plea.se > ou ? 

“ You please me only too w^ell, tny deateal 
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wife/^ he answered ; but your beauty now 
has brought ruin upon me ! 

She besought him to tell what had befallen, 
and when he had told her, she said : “ The 
Czar is indeed your prime enemy, and has 
set you a grievous task, and there is no one 
in the world who can aid you, unless it be 
my little mother. I will send you to her for 
advice.*’ 

Then she gave Taraban a crystal ball and a 
silken handkerchief. 

After you are well out of the <'ity,’' she 
said, throw this ball upon the ground, and 
follow whither it rolls. It will lead you to 
my little mother. As for the handkerchief, 


as often as you wash, dry your face upon it 
and upon not other.’’ 

So the archer bade her farewell, and set 
out. He threw down the ball, which rolled 
always before him, and it led him across three 
times nine countries, till he had journeyed 
for the space of a whole year. 

Now, when he had been Absent three months 
the ('zar called his Ministers and said : " “ The 
archer has been gone a fourth part of a year, 
and no doubt he will never return. I see not 
why I should wait longer. Go, therefore, and 
bring his wife to the palace.*’ 

They went accordingly, and brought her 
to him, and he straightway began to speak 
endearihg words to her ; but she 
repulsed him, and cried out 
upon him, saying : — 

“ Though you are a great 
Czar, yet I am a wife, and Tara- 
ban your archer is my husband, 
and I will have no other ! ** 

“ If you> will not love me 
willingly, then will I compel 
you ! ” swore the Czar, and bade 
them build a square tower be- 
side the ocean, and, shutting 
her within it, locked its door 
with seven locks, and sur- 
rounded it with soldiers and 
with ships till she should look 
kindly upon him. 

As for the archer, 
when he had jour- 
neyed a year, fol- 
lowing the crystal 
ball, he reached a 
vast and splendid 
palace, to whose 
gate the ball led 
him. He entered, 
and there met him 
six lovely damsels, 
who greeted him 
kindly, and, see- 
ing that he was 
travel - worn and 
wearied, gave him 
food and drink, 
and made him lie 
down and rest. 

When he rose 
they brought him 
a golden wash- 
basin and an em- 
broidered towel, 
but the towel he 
would not use, 
drying his face 





on the handkerchief he carried witli him. 
No sooner did he show thih, however, than 
they looked at it and (Tied : “ d'his hand- 
kerchief wc know ! Where did you obtain 
it ” 

It was given me by my wife/' he rejdied. 

Then you have wedded our little sister ! ” 
they cxclaimi'd, and led him to their mother, 
where she sat in a sihtr (*hair. I'o her he 
recounted how' he had won his wife, and how’ 
they had lived ha])pily together till the ( zar 
had sent him on his present quest. 

The old mother said : “ My dear son-in- 
law, 1 have lived nine-tenths of my liie on 
this earth, and 1 indeed know of Muzhichek, 
the forest monster, but where he lives 1 cannot 
tell, and never have I heard of his servant 
Schmat-Razum. }k‘rhaps, lunvever, I may 
discover for you where he may be found." 
'rhen going to a balcony which o\’crlooked 
the land, she cried w ith a pitting voice : 
“ Hark, all ye beasts and creeping things ! 
Come hither ! ’’ And at once there came 
hastening from all sides every kind of beast 
and reptile till the ground was black with 


them. “ C) ye, my iriemds, who run and cre(‘p 
everywhere in all lands.” she ( ried, “ ha\c \c“ 
evc‘r heard ot Schmat-Kaziim ? " And all 
answered in one voic e* : “ No, we have never 
heard of him.” 

She sent them away to their jungles and 
thickets, when an aged frog, wd\(», Iroin lanu^- 
ness, had arrived behind the othcas, hopp(*<l 
forward and said : “ I have hc'ard oi Sc hrnal- 
Razum, the servant of Muzhichek, the* lore.^t 
monster. His master lives on a mountain in 
a forest in the Empire of Tzai Zmev, and 
the forest I know' w ell. Hut it is at I lie very 
end of the world, and I cannot travel so tar 
in le.ss than fifty years." 

The old mother hade her daughters ivU h 
a jar of milk and put into it the frog and gave 
it to the archer. " Take this wu'th you.” s\w. 
said, “and the frog wall show you the road." 
So Taraban took the jar and came at length 
to the ’ empire of C'zar Zrney, when* was a 
mountain covered with a forest. He ascTiidcd 
the mountain, and at its very top was an iron 
door. “ Now, good youth,” said tlie trog, 
“this door is the entrance to the casern 
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which is the abode of Muzhichek. As to 
Schmat-Razum, his servant, go with God, 
for I cannot aid you 1 

'Fhe archer thanked the frog, set the jar on 
the soft moss, and, opening the iron door, 
entered the cavern. Within it was dark 
enough to put one’s eyes out. Groping about, 
he found under a table an empty chest in 
which he hid himself and waited to see what 
would happen. 

He lay there one hour, he waited another, 
and a third, when suddenly there came a 
rumbling from without, the door was nearly 
torn from its hinges, and in came the forest 
monster. He was as high as a man’s knee, 
had swine’s bristles for hair, and his mous- 
taches, seven miles long, floated far out of the 
cavern behind him. 

Muzhichek sat himself down at the table 
and thundered : “ Ho ! Schmat-Razum ! 
Out of my pocket and fetch me my supper ! ” 
Instantly lamps lit themselves on the walls, 
plates laid themselves on the tabic covered 
with cooked flesh and fowl of every descrip- 
tion, and bottles of wine appeared and poured 
their contents into goblets. The forest 
monster ate and drank to surfeit, making a 
noise like a mill, till there was nothing left. 
Then he shouted : Ho ! Schmat-Razum 1 
Gear my table ! ” And immediately the 
empty plates and goblets disappeared and 
the lamps on the walls went out. Muzhichek 
then bade him remain and keep his house 
for him till his return, and rushed away down 
the mountain. 

The archer crept out of the chest, and 
seating himself at the table, shouted : “ Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum ! Bring me food and drink ! ” 
At once the lamps reappeared and the table 
was spread as before. Then he said : Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum ! You should be hungry too. 
Sit down and eat and drink with me.” 

I'hen, though Taraban saw no one, a voice 
answered him and said : Whence come you, 
good youth ? For three times nine years 
have I served my master here, and never has 
he asked me to sup with him as you do ! ” 

“ Nevertheless, Schmat-Razum,” said the 
archer, “ sit down. Perhaps 1 like your 
company better than your master does.” 

He began to eat and drink, and opposite 
him the plates and wineglasses empted them- 
selves, so that he knew the invisible servant 
was ^so eating and drinking. When the 
meal was finished, the archer said : “ Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum I it seems to me your master, 
the forest monster, does not use you too well. 
Will you be my servant instead ? I will not 
use you worse.” 


” I will,” answered the other. '' I am 
right tired of this cavern. I see you arc a 
good companion besides.” 

Come with me at once, then,” said the 
archer, for my home is far away.” 

He left the cavern, picked up the jar with 
the frog, and shouted for his servant. Here 
1 am, master,” said a voice at his elbow. 
“You cannot see me, yet I shall be ever by 
you to execute your commands.” 

Taraban set out, and made such good speed 
that, even had Muzhichek known what direc- 
tion his servant had taken, he would have 
had trouble enough to overtake him. They 
came to the deserted land where stood the 
splendid palace, and rested there three weeks, 
and Schmat-Razum feasted the archer and his 
mother-in-law and her six daughters every 
day. Taraban left there the aged frog, whom 
the old mother promised for her services three 
jars of fresh milk every nine days for ever. 
Then, with his invisible servant, Taraban 
.set out again for his own empire. 

He journeyed six months without stopping, 
and at the end of that time was so wearied 
that he could scarcely set one foot before the 
other, and at length he sank down on the 
ground, saying : “ Schmat-Razum, my faith- 
ful servant ! You must find another master, 
for I am utterly exhausted, and 1 fear me I 
shall never see my own empire and my dear 
wife again ! ” 

“ Why did you not tell me you were 
wearied } ” said Schmat-Razum ; “I will 
carry you as far and as swiftly as you desire ! ” 
And instantly Taraban felt himself lifted as 
if by a whirlwind, and borne through the air 
with such exceeding swiftness that he could 
scarcely see the rivers and forests, the towns 
and villages, flying past. Presently he per- 
ceived far beneath him the waves of the blue 
sea, and there their pace slackened, and 
Schmat-Razum said : “ Master, will you not 
bid me here make you a resting-place ? ” 

“ Do so,” said Taraban ; and at once there 
was a mighty whirlpool in the sea below, and 
a green island appeared clothed with a frag- 
rant wood. At its edge was a garden full of 
flowers of seven colours and glowing shrub- 
bery, and in the garden was a golden summer- 
house, with silken awnings of many hues, 
and windows looking out over the sea. 'Fhey 
descended, and Schmat-Razum said : “ Rest 
here, master, I pray you, and refresh your- 
self for some days, and then we will resume 
our journey.” 

So there they rested. Next day a mer- 
chant vessel came sailing by, and the ship’s 
master saw the island and put in near shore 
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He blew into one end of it, and instantly a 
great host appeared, both horsemen and foot- 
men, with spears and armour shining like 
gold. The officers of the host waved their 
bright swords and the musicians played 
warlike music, and the foot-soldiers marched 
and the troopers galloped past ; then the 
trader blew into its other end, and all in 
an instant vanished. But neither for the 
wonderful horn would Taraban give up his 
servant Schmat-Razum. 

Now, the three vessels prepared to put out 
to sea, and presently Schmat-Razum came 
to the archer and said : ‘‘ Master, your three 
guests, the captain, the merchant, and the 
trader, purpose to do you ill. Just now 1 
heard them plotting together how they may 
slay you, because you will not trade me to 
them. Now exchange me, I pray you, for 
the casket, the bowl, and the horn, and let 
them take me away. For at any moment 
you desire me I will return.’’ 

Accordingly Taraban went to the three 
men and said : ** Your wonders seemed to 
me to bt less than mine, but it has occurred 
to me that with fleets and hosts I can take 
high service under some Czar, and fighting 
is my trade. So, if you will agree to give me 
your three wonders in exchange for him, you 
rflay have my servant.” 

The three conferred together. ‘‘ It is 
much,” they said ; but, after all, we are 
merchantmen, and of what use to us are 
high tides, hosts, and ships of war ? With 
Schmat-Razum, however, we may live to- 
gether in plenty all our lives, and have what- 
ever our hearts desire.” 

So they gave the archer the casket, the 
bowl, and the horn, and he bade Schmat- 
Razum go with them, and they boarded one 
of their vessels and sailed away in company 
across the blue sea. 

For three days they regaled their crews, 
and themselves feasted royally, drinking 
their fill each night and sleeping heavily, 
while the archer sat alone in the golden 
summer-house on the island. On the fourth 
evening, Taraban, finding loneliness sit 
heavily upon him, sighed and said to him- 
self : — 

“ Oh, Schmat-Razum, my faithful servant ! 
How long will it be before I hear your voice 
again ? ” 

And at that moment Schmat-Razum 
replied at hij^ elbow : ” Here I am, master ; 
I only waited your call.” 

The archer rejoiced, It is time for us to 
go to my own empire,” he said. And in a 
twinkling island and summer-house vanished 


and the whirlwind lifted him and bore him 
away. 

Next morning the captain, the merchant, 
and the trader awoke on the vessel. Ho ! 
Schmat-Razum ! ” they cried. “ Bring us a 
cooling drink ! ” But there was no answer, 
and the service was not rendered.. They ran 
hither and thither, and shouted and bawled, 
but the invisible servant was gone. In anger, 
they put about and returned to the place 
where the archer’s island had been, but no 
trace of it could they find. Then they said 
to one another : ‘‘ This was a magician, and 
he has cheated and fooled us ! May the 
devil take him ! ” And, weeping and lament- 
ing, they spread their sails and departed, 
each in a different direction. 

Meanwhile, the archer was carried by 
the whirlwind across the ocean to his own 
kingdom, and there on the shore he perceived 
the square tower which the ('zar had built, 
surrounded by its ships and soldiers. 

“ Leave me here, Schmat-Razum,” he said, 
“ and go ard see who is guarded in that tower.” 

He felt himself set gently on the sea-beach, 
and presently Schmat-Razum returned and 
said : “ Master, some lovely princess sits in 
the tower’s upper chamber, bemoaning the 
absence of her husband, whom the Czar has 
sent across three times nine lands, because he 
desires to possess her himself.” 

** It is doubtless my own lovely wife 1 ” 
the archer exclaimed, and sent his servant to 
her with a message bidding her be of good 
cheer. Then he ordered Schmat-Razum to 
take him to the Czar’s palace, and at once 
was set down under the royal windows. 

There he lifted his voice and cried : 0 

wicked C’zar ! You stealer of your subjects’ 
wives ! Come out to me that I, your 
archer, may tell you to your face what you 
are ! ” 

The captain of the guard, hearing this, 
thought him mad, and sent a soldier to seize 
him, but the soldier Schmat-Razum overthrew 
in an instant. The captain sent a squad, and 
them also he stretched on the ground like 
sheaves of barley, while the archer did not 
so much as lift a hand, but continued to shout 
against the Czar. 

Hearing the uproar, the Czar himself at 
length came to the window, and seeing the 
archer, and hearing his words, waxed exceed- 
ing wroth. “ Will you suffer this insolent 
bowman,” he cried, ‘‘ to revile me before my 
own palace ? ” And he sent in haste for his 
soldiers. They assembled, but as they oame 
the archer took his golden horn and blew it, 
and at once the invincible host appeared, 



SCHMAT-RAZVM, 


m I 


horse and foot^ 

t ^littering in 
}right armour, 

Uc began to rap 
on his earthen 
bowl, and in- 
stantly ships of 
war appeared 
along all the 
0 a s t . He 
oi)ened ^his 
t'lvstal casket, 

.incl the waves 
rose and the 
water lifted ten 
feet, so that the 
ships came sail- 
ing up to the 
very walls of 
the capital. 

'Fhe watch- 
man sitting 
on the C'zar’s 
watch-towers 
(Tied to those 
beneath that 
a hundred 
war-ships had 
arrived under 
sail and were 
coming to 
attack the 
('apital, and 
the) hastened 
to tell the 
( zar. 

Furious, he 
mounted his 
horse and 
rode out at 
the head of all his army and bade them 
open l)aUle. 

Taraban called the captains of his host and 
gave them orders. The musicians began to 
play, and the horses to chafe and fume, the 
drummers beat their drums, and the horse- 
men and footmen moved forward like a 
great river. Nothing could stop them. The 
enchanted swords cut down the Czar^s men like 
grain, and the gleaming spears pierced through 
their armour, so that soon all his army was in 
flight. The Czar himself was caught between 
the two forces, dashed from his horse, and 
trampled to death in an instant. 

Then the archer called together his host, 


while the 

and Boyars, mm^ 
stricken, 

him to spare their 
lives and rule the 
empire. He con^ 
senicd, and, march' 
ing to the tower, 
brought his wife in 
all honour to the 
palace, where, whei» 
all had kissed het 
hand as thcii 
Fzarina, he ordered 
a great festival. 
For three weeks 
the whole realm 
feasted, till the 
royal bins were 
empty and the cel 
lars ran dry, 
w h i 1 e t lu 
host e tv 
camped 
round about 
the capital 
and the ships 
ol war flocked 
u nd e r it s 
walls, g 
On the 
twenty - first 
night, at mid- 
night, Tara- 
ban went ti> 
his chamber, 
turned upside 
d 0 w n t h c 
earthen bowl, 
blew into the 
golden horn, 
and closed the 
casket, and 
at the same 
moment the 
sea receded, 
the great host 
iuid the fleet 
of warships vanished, and all was as before. 

So Taraban, the archer, began his reign, 
and his rule was wise and terrible. He 
subdued other kingdoms and had many chil- 
dren, and lived in joy all the days of his life, 
with his Czarina and his faithful servant, 
Schmat-Razum. 
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“THERE HE UFTEh HIS VOICE 
AND CRIED; ‘O WICKED CZAR! 
YOU STEAI.ER OF YOUR SUIIJUCTS’ 
WIVES ! ’ ” 



CURIOSITIES. 

[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted^] 


STEEPLEJACK’S DARTNCi FEAT. 

T he people of New York not lonjj af;o ^^ere treated 
to a somewhat unusual ami certainly daring 
acrobatic performance. Samuel Hughes, a ell-known 
steeplejack, climbed the ilagpole on the ('ity Hall 
dome, taking his sevcn-yeur-old son Edward with him. 
Hughes ftrst tied himself to the pole and tlien placed 
a rope around his son’s body, lie was near the top 
of the pole, some hundred and fifty feet from the 
grounrl, when to the astonishment of the s])ellbo\md 
Spectators the steeplejack swung from the ])ole 
with his legs tied, and, holding the boy by the 
wrists, allowed him to dangle in space. After re- 
maining in this position for a few minutes the boy 



turned a complete somersault between his father’s 
arms, then swung loose with i ne hand, ami performed 
other equally startling feat . When he descended 
and was asked if he was ml frightened, he merely 
replied, “No, l>ecause 1 w^is with father.” The 
fact is, it was by no means the first time the boy 
has climbed to such dizzy heights. Only two weeks 
before he ascended the steeple of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church in BiOoklyn. This youthful aerial acrobat 
certainly possesses his father’s nerve, and promises to 
be as daring as any steeplejack when he grows up. 
— Mr. H, J. Shepstone, 35, Anincr Road, Claphain 



THE LADY IN THE MOON. 


W E may suppose that every reader of 'I’he 
Strand Magazine has heard of the man in 
the moon, but can this be said in regard to another 
figure visible on the moon’s surface, viz., the lady in 
the moon ^ It was not until a year or tw'o ago.lhat 
this ligure was detected, and it is a matter of no small 
wonder that it was not seen before, as it is a most 
striking and easily-seen figure. It represents the head 
nf a lady with her hair done in the latest Laris 
fashion, and the above photografih, with the sketch, 
win furnish the reader with a clue which will enable 
hun to find the figure with ease. The best time to 
look for the lady is just after half moon, although she 
m.iy be seen at any time Irom hall moon until alter 
full. — Mr. Ellison Hawks, to, (Jrange Teirace, Lee(K. 
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A CCRIODS (iOLFlNC. INf'IDEXT. 

HIE incident dejiicted in the photograph below 
actually happened to 


It 


Miss 


IS no fake. 

Chris T.eilch, sister 
of the well-known 
golfer, while play- 
ing on the links at 
Silloth. Approach- 
ing rather too 
strongly to one of 
tlie greens, her hall, 
after houncing once 
or twice, lodged 
111 inly in the ring at 
the top of the flag- 
stick, Irom whicii 
Msrv awkwanl “ he ” 

Miss Leilcli was 
obliged to play it in 
llie mamuT sliovvn 
in the photogiaph. 

Had Miss Leitch 
managed to hole out 
with this emergency 
shot, the incident 
would have been 
doubly unique. She 
could not, however, 
do more than dis- 
lodge the ball, event- 
ually holing out in 
the orthodox 
fashion. Happily a 

camera w’as at hand and it was possible to perpetuate 
wliat w'as surely an unprecedented incident, — Mr. 
Eustace E. \Vliite, Weston-super-Mare Golf Club, 
Somerset. 




CURIOSITIES. 
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PERFORMING TURTLES. 


OUT OF A BOV’S KKlvKTS* % 

A S may be »een from the pholograph, Wnlb 
plaque is something quite out of the oommon, 
fdr it i$ mack up of all the ocUk ami ends one 
would expect to find in turning out a little Ixiy’s 
pockets. THie articles number considerably oWr 
one hundred, and the following can be easily seen 
in the photograph : Face of old watch, spike from 
the top of a policeman’s or soldier’s helmet, and 



O F all living creatures the turtle is undoubtedly 
the slowest in its movement and probably 
possesses the least bruin. Yet a well-known American 
naturalist has succeeded in training three of the.se 
creatures to do a number of little tricks. He places 
tliem,‘One above the other, on spools, us depicted in 
the photograph given above. If a })iece of cabbage 
or other green stuff is held out in front of them, they 
will make a complete circuit, all moving in unison, 
keeping their balance and not tumbling off. The 
bigger turtle will also ring a bell. This it grasps in one 
of its fore-feet, jerks it off the ground, and then gives 
it a shake. It is quite amusing to watch the slow, 
deliberate manner in which this is done. The 


also the badge off same, at the very top of phujuc ; 
walnut, pencil - sharjjener, pipe, two or three pairs 
of scissors, several compasses, a large number of kcy<^ 
of all sizes, sewing-machine shuttle, toy cannon, two 
or three metal animals, folding c*ork-screw, springs aixi 
cog-wheels out of old clock, dice, toy l>ells, old coins, 
and a large number of chains of all sorts and sizes. 
They are all mounted on a board covered with green 
velvet, and as all the articles have been gi\ cn a coat of 
gold paint it makes a very pret ty and striking ornament. 
It weighs over ylb. and measures i 8 in. in diameter. — 
Mr. Richard W. Davis, 8 , Hallgatc, Cottingham, East 
Yorks. 


turtles have always lived in their owner’s house, 
spending their time in the kitchen hunting down 
tiie vermin. The second photograph, which was 
sent to us by Mr. Wallace L. Jenkins, 122, Winder- 
mere Road, Ealing, shows a turtle drawing a little 
curt about the garden, a task which he apparently 
does not resent in the least. Of cotirse, he is never 
kept harnessed for any length of time. He is quite 
tame, follow^s the children about the garden, and will 
even eat from their fingers. 


A PRETTY JAPANESE CUSTOM, 
'^"'HESE quaint little things are used by the Japanevc 
J and are made of folded paner, through which 1 uns 

a piece of some stuff very nmen like a sf>lit straw in 
appearance, the whole being tied round with fanc\' 
gold thread. The presence of one of these little «)rna- 
ments stuck on a packet or parcel denotes that it is a 
gift. On receiving such a parcel the recipient wo\ild 
not think it wiis some purchase of his own arrived from 
the stores, or the return of some article lent— he would 
know at once that it contained a present. These Htllc 
‘ gift signs,” which vary both in size and colour (the 
former more to suit the size of the jxicket, and the latter 
for variety and pretty effects), are not used, hiwever, 
when the gift is one’s photograph. That, 1 believe, is 
the only exception. — Mr. F. S. Maudling, 15, Godstone 
Road, St Margaret’s, Twickenham 
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lady and the tv\o tij^ures seen in tl»c acrom- 
1 ]>anyin^j pilot ojrrapli are made of raisins, fi^b, 
ami apples. Raisins were first threaded cm pins to 
represent the U*}»s, then came a fij' foi the UkIv, 
the arms bein^ r>btamed by bending the pin in the 
direction desired. The face is a fig, upon which it is 
jiossible to carve with a iruil knife, eyes, nose, mouth, 
ami so forth, the figure being neatly finished off with a 
fig cap. In the case of the lady, the dress is indicated 
by a number of figs j»laced on top of each other, while 
the body is represented by an apple. To a<ld to the 
effect she is adorned wdth a little toy chain and carries 
a parasol made of white paper, the head-gear consisting 
of a fig beautified with a bird’s feather. For after- 
dinner amusement there are few' things to equal the 
making of such novelties. 

A DOd’.S UKMARKAKLE JOI KNEV. 
'^I'^IIOSE travellers who ate jirouti of the distances 

they have traversed w'ould, perhaps, object to 
comjiaring their achievements with those of a mere 
dog ; but if they did so“* and the particular canine 
they selected for the coin|)arison was Owney, the 
railway jKjst-ofiKe dog they wuuhl surely afterwards 
feel somewhat overshadowed, lor practically the entire 
life of this remarkable animal was spent m one con- 
tinuous emlless journey. Not onlv did he traverse 
almost every mile of the great railway systems of 
Canada and the United States, but he also made two 



trips across the Atlantic to Europe. This strange 
animah first began his endless wanderings due day in' 
Toledo, Ohio, where he, by chance, wandered into a 
railway mail-car wiiich W'a^ just about to sta?^i ouf. 
The presence of the common street dog was nob 
observed until the train w'as well on its way. t lerks 
to(jk pitv on him and left him on tiie train, labelling 
him to the next mail-car, ' He kept on travelling, each 
time in a different car and with a new label attuched. 
He was sent on and on, and started across tlie ocean 
to London, where he travelled on to Paris an<l otlier 
European cities, reuirning to America a year later. 
He was now famous, and was known to every mail- 
clerk in America and many in Eun>pe. Everyone 
helped him along the journey, which, however, was 
suddenly ended in his tenth year by Owney being 
shot as mad m Toledo, wliere he first began his famous 
itinerary. He is still travelling, howeyer. The 
United States (loyernmeiit luid his carcass mounle l, 
and, as our picture sliovys, fie still wears his collect i<m 
of labels. Owney is now journeying from city id 
city as part of tlie United States frovernment’s Railway 
Mail Serydee exhibit at \arioiis exliibitioiis. 





AN IMiKNiOUS RELIEF .MAP. 

'"T^'IIIS relief rna(> of tlie British Isles, believed to be 
1 the first of tlie kind ever constructed, was made 
with clav by Mr. P. (i. Shewry, one of the teaclieis f*f 
the BuxtUiifVamril Boys’ .sdioul, as an aid m the teaiJa- 
iug of geography. The mountains, hills, aiul thief 
peaks are formed of ri<lgcs of (‘lay ; small chaimel-. 
have been cut U) represent the rbers, wliile liere an. I 
lliere depressions iudirale the [uesence ol lake>. 'I’he 
important towns are maiked aecoolmg to tlieir -.i/i*, 
by means of coloured marble-* embedded in the elav. 
The map, yvhich gives a thorough and j)M<'liral 
illustration of the physical features and toy\ri>of our 
island home, was constructed in an imiised portion of 
the gardens belonging to tlie school. — Mr. J. j. Miaw. 
9, Market Street, Buxton. 

WHAT WAS THE DISTANCE ? 

I N icply to a question as to how far he had travelle<l» 
a gentleman once said, “ One-tenth oyaM one 
tliousaiul miles.” It may afford uxiders of Tm-: 
Strand some little amusement to interpret this some- 
what curious ansyver. — Mr. Reginald D. Bridgewater, 
the luiiancial 72, ('oletnan Street, London, 

Fk(\ (The answer will be given next month.) 

We are informed bv a coriespondent that the Bridge 
Problem reproduced by us in our April issue (p. 50O) 
is by W. H. Whitfeld. and is No. XII. in part I. of 
P>nest Bergholt’s book of Bridge Problems (” Double 
Dummy Bridge,” T. de kt Rue and Co.). We dhl not 
publish the i>robIem as a new one, but were unaware 
of its souice. 






